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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 


4244418 

For  Reference 


1  91  5,  Section  623. 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Prides  of  London 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  fine  late  18th  century  dining-table  of  faded 
mahogany  on  four  reeded  legs,  with  six  additional 
legs  which  are  fixed  as  the  table  extends.  4  ft.  10  in. 
wide  by  4  ft.  2  in.,  extending  to  12  ft.  5  in.  wide. 


INC. 

NEW  YORK 


244418 


ne  Louis  XV  gilded  canape  signed  C.  Sene,  maitre  en  1743.  68  inches  long. 


19  East  69tlx  Street,  New  York  City  •  UN  1-4090 
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The  rescue  of  Florence  4 
Connoisseurship  and  His  Majesty  King  Gustav  VI  Aclolph  of  Sweden 
Porcelain  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp,  Northamptonshire: 

[.  English  Porcelain 
In  Search  of  Jacob  Jordaens 
The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  4  England.  Part  III 
Tapawingo,  Canada's  Place  of  Joy 

Edward  Lear,  one  of  the  ablest  topographical  draughtsmen  of  his  day 

The  Coins  of  Ancient  Greece  G 

Some  recent  acquisitions  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 

In  the  Galleries 

Continental  Dispatch 

Art  in  the  modern  manner 
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Books  Reviewed 
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ADRIAN  BURY 
GERALD  SCHURR 
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DAVID  COOMBS 


The  American  Connoisseur 

Art  Treasures  from  Medieval  France — at  Cleveland 

The  Connoisseur  in  America 

©January  1967.  National  Magazine  Company  Limited 


Cover 

Betrayal  of  Christ,  detail  of  a  larger  window  with  scenes  of  The  Passion  oj  Christ,  stained  glass,  h.  of  win- 
dow: 93 1  inches.  Diocese  of  Sens(?),  ca.  124s.  Sens  (Yonne),  Depot  des  Monuments  historique. 
Laniepce  photograph. 

Colour  Plates 

Connoisseurship  and  His  Majesty  King  Gustav  VI  Adolph  of  Sweden.  Yu,  bronze  sacrificial  wine 
vessel.  Shang  Dynasty,  i6th-i  ith  centuries,  B.C.:  Pottery  tomb  figure  of  a  lady.  Early  T'ang 
Dynasty,  c.  7th  century  A.I). 

Porcelain  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp.  Vase  and  cover,  Chelsea,  about  1750-5. 

Tapawingo.  Eight  paintings  by  members  of  the  Croup  oj  Seven  and  Tom  Thomson:  The  hcldstonc 
ehimneypiecc,  in  one  of  the  living  room  galleries:  The  entrance  hall. 

The  Coins  of  Ancient  Greece.  Four  gold  coins  between  340-221  B.C. 
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21 E. 67th St.  •  NY  21  •  LE 5-8810 


T»"-te  Do  Jeunc  l  illc.  <>r;ui>  l«(>l 

by 

GUSTAVE  COURBET 

Oil  on  Canvas  21      1H  incho 

Signed:  < >.  < iourbel 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


<ffiare  &uj&&fb  and  Cbntinenta£  c/i^i}er,  c/l'Untedw^6. 


Ac  tual  size 


A  very  rare  parcel  gilr  'Bartmannskrug'  by  Christoph  Lindenberger,  Niirnbcrg  1558 
An  example  from  our  collection  of  early  Continental  silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Etxlase,  London  li'.I" 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
44  EAST  57th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 
TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8-2297 


A  superb  Regence  parquetry  and  bronze  dorc  grande 
commode  of  extraordinary  quality  said  to  have  been 
made  for  the  Dauphin,  after  a  design  by  the  Slodtz 
brothers.  Also  a  Louis  XIV  medaillier  of  ebony  and 
bronze  dore  with  lapis  lazuli  insets.  The  mirror  is  one 
of  pair,  the  other  owned  by  the  Louvre. 


Our  contributors  in  this 
issue  include: 

peter  swann,  one  of  the  foremost  world  authori- 
ties on  Oriental  art,  Director  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  Toronto. 

R.  J.  Charleston,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Ceramics,  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 

J.  F.  hayward,  art  consultant  at  Sotheby's,  inter- 
nationally acknowledged  expert  on  arms  and 
armour,  silver,  porcelain  and  furniture. 

philip  hofer,  Curator  (and  founder)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library. 

francis  stonor,  private  collector  and  'amateur' 
of  European  art  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

G.  kenneth  Jenkins,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum. 

william  D.  wixom,  creator  of  the  exhibition 
'Treasures  from  Medieval  France',  is  Associate 
Curator  of  Decorative  Arts  at  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

janine  smiter,  Public  Relations  and  Information 
Officer  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  specialist 
writer  and  broadcaster  on  Canadian  art  subjects. 


Next 

month  in 

The  Connoisseur 

The  February  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  international! 
art  magazine  designed  to  meet  the  tastes  and  requirements  of] 
its  readers,  will  include  the  following  contents : 

For  those  unable  to  visit  the  exhilarating  exhibition  of  earlyl 
Russian  art  now  in  Zurich  (later  in  Rome,  Essen  and,  it  is 
hoped,  London),  Tamara  Talbot-Rice,  one  of  England'si 
leading  historians  of  Russian  art,  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  380  beautiful  objects  illustrating  the  cultures 
which  have  flourished  in  Soviet  territories  from  the  earliest 
known  times  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

J.  F.  Hayward  continues  the  important  series  of  finely 
illustrated  articles,  The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths,  which  are 
receiving  such  acclaim  in  Europe  and  America — with  'Part  V, 
Germany  (1)  Nurnberg'. 

A  German  industrialist,  Hermann  Schwartz,  and  his  wife,: 
Maria,  describe  and  illustrate  in  colour  some  of  the  museum-i 
quality  Gothic  sculpture  which  they  have  collected  and  which! 
is  now  in  their  woodland  home  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

America's  acknowledged  leading  authority  on  the  work  of| 
England's  Norwich  School  of  painting  is  Norman  Goldberg. 
He  has  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  England,  America  and 
Canada  assessing  and  expertising  the  work  of  the  prime 
exponents  of  an  English  school  of  artists  whose  work  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  He  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  finest  examples  known,  all  of  which  will  be  short- 
ly exhibited  at  three  American  museums — at  Jacksonville. 
Nashville  and  finally  at  New  Orleans.  Loans  have  come  froir 
England,  America  and  Canada. 

James  Lees-Milne  visits  Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire- 
one  of  the  most  interesting  English  domestic  castles  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  associated  with  Queen  Catherine  Pan 
— and  records  its  history  and  historic  furniture  and  paintings,  i 

Malcolm  Easton,  honorary  curator  of  the  art  collections 
University  of  Hull,  describes  and  illustrates  his  department': 
first  public  exhibition — 'A  University  Collects' — opening  ir 
February.  Hull's  collections  are  unique  in  United  Kingdon 
universities,  being  confined  to  British  art  of  the  years  1890- 
1950:  ranging  from  Augustus  John's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Schwabe  and  Sickert's  'L'Eglise  du  Pollet,  Dieppe'  t( 
portrait  heads  bv  Epstein  and  a  fine  relief-carving  by  Eric  Gil 
of  c.  1910. 

Gertrude  Z.  Thomas,  American  writer  of  a  number  of  book; 
on  art  subjects,  presents  Part  I  of  her  study  The  'Invention'  o 
Chinese-Chippendale. 

In  addition,  all  the  regular  features — Art  in  the  Moderi 
Maimer,  Continental  Dispatch,  International  Saleroom,  Book 
Reviewed,  etc. 


HOWARD 

HOWARD    (ANTIQUES)  LIMITED 

FINE  FURNITURE  •  CARPETS  •  PAINTINGS 
PORCELAIN  •  WORKS  OF  ART 


8  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2628         Cables:  Howtique,  London 


A  most  important  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu 
chenets  in  the  rare  form  of  monkeys  playing 
musical  instruments.  C.  1750.  For  the  fashion- 
able singerie  cult  in  France,  i.e.  monkeys 
dressed  as  humans,  see  HUGH  honour's  stan- 
dard work  -  Chinoiserie  -  1961,  pp.88,  90-2. 
Mounted  on  antique  iron  bases  forming  the 
chenets  into  table  groups.  Overall  height  (inclu- 
ding base)  16  inches.  Width  of  base  12  inches. 

The  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  contains 
a  similar  pair  of  ormolu  chenets. 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street. 
Portman  Square.  Vt  .1 

Telephone:  PADdinston  6595 
Cables:  Yivantique.  London  ^R.l 


D.  M.  (j  E 


MANHEIM 


Memhers  cf  The  British  Antique  Dealers'*  As  sot  tat  ion  Ltd, 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  oj 'America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y.^. 

Cable-: 
\  ivantique.  New  York 


CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  CIRCA  1760 

\  rare  pair  of  octagonal  deep-dishes,  decorated  in  rich  colours  with  whole  medlars,  cherries,  strawberries,  plums,  currants,  etc..  and  a  cut 
pear  and  pomegranate.  Butterflies  and  insects  mingle  with  the  fruit.  Dark  red  edjie  to  dishes.  9  in.  x  1  in.  x  2]  in.  hii;h.  Red  Anchor  mark. 
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SIMON  KAYE  LTD 


Four  George  II 
Candlesticks 
Dates  1752-58 


<{.tiMiMH<t  %  WW  v 


I 

f 


LONDON  W.l 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST  PICCADILLY 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
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Weight  132   4  S 

Maker  (~J 
Edward  W'akelin  Zl 
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Height  101  in. 
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TELEPHONE:  26363 
ESTABLISHED:  1866 

OVER  100  YEARS  OF  FINE  DEALING 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


Fine  Chippendale  period  carved  and  giltwood  landscape  mirror. 
Height  2  ft.  oj  in.  width  4  ft.  8  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


ASHDENE  STUDIO  langton  green,  kent 


Valerie 
Mackenzie 

1  have  begun  the 
ancient  practice  of  sel- 
ling my  paintings  direct 
because  I  like  personal 
contact  with  people 
who  buy  them. 

The  illustration  shows 
one  painting.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  colour,  or 
black  and  white  photo- 
graphs, of  other  paint- 
ings, to  interested 
buyers  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


A  moment  of  rest.  Size  30  x  35  inches. 
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V.vjtpY     8Y  AFPOISTMINT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.  COIDSM1THS  AND  CROWN  JEWELLERS.  CARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED,  LONDON 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

1.  From  the  reign  of  George  I,  this  fine  and 
rare  Teapot  of  plain  bullet  form,  51  inches  high, 
made  in  Dublin  by  Phillip  Kinnersly  in  1719. 

2.  This  elegant  George  II  Teapot  with  finely 


engraved  shoulder,  5|  inches  high,  was  made  by- 
George  W'ickes  in  1723. 

3.  Pere  Pilleau  made  this  exquisite  George  II  Teapot 
with  additional  mark  IK  in  1736.  It  is  4i  inches  high, 
and  has  finely  chased  and  fluted  decorations.  These 
teapots  currently  form  part  of  the  Garrard  collection 
of  antique  silver:  an  ever-changing  collection  always 
worthy  of  inspection. 

GARRARD      COMPANY  LTD..  112  REGENT  ST..  W.l.  REGENT  7020 


J1I 

255  KING'S  RO/| 


Telephone:  FLAxman  0644-. 

FLAxman  3127 


Members 


of  Til 


FINEST  ENl 


English:  A  superb  Adam  period  carv 
wood  and  gilded  with  a  'vcrxe-eglomrt 
panel  to  the  top.  Circa  1790. 
Height:  7  ft.  4  in.  Width:  3  ft.  1  in.  1 


We  acquire  through  enterprise  with  discrimination  ^  experti$e  to  perfection 


LONDON,  S.W.3 

tables:  jeremique,  london,  s.w.3 
\ssoriation  Ltd. 

;URNITURE 


i 


C 


5n 


I 


:  it 


English:  A  magnificent  Sheraton  period  commode  cabinet 
of  mahogany  and  crossbanded  with  satinwood.  Circa  1790. 
Height:  2  ft.  9 J-  in.  Width  4  ft.  9  in.  Depth:  2  ft. 


9 


HOVAL 

^appreciation 

We  discuss  with  knowledge  for  elucidation  We  ^  ^  confidence  for  good.^ 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


EXTREMELY  RARE  LOUIS  XIV 
BLONDE  TORTOISESHELL  AND 
GOLD-MOUNTED  PATCH  BOX 
decorated  with  finely  chased  motifs 
of  birds  in  wooded  landscapes  in 
pique  pose,  that  on  the  cover  within 
a  border  of  garlands,  amatory 
trophies  and  strapwork  in  the  same 
technique.  The  sides  and  thumb- 
piece  enamelled  in  red  and  green 
with  a  scrolling  meander. 
3}  x  2§  x  ,76  inches. 


ESTABLISHED:  1865 


Aii  unusual  and  interesting 
Chippendale  mahogany 
side  table  elaborately  carved 
with  scrolls  and  leaves  in 
the  rococo  manner,  having 
a  marble  top. 


See  the  Shorter  Dictionary 
oj  English  Furniture 
Fig.  38,  Page  587. 

Length:  56*  in. 
Depth:  28I  in. 
Height:  36  in. 
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MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA  VIES  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 


DAVID  PEEL 


&  CO.  LTD. 


European  Works  of  Art 


PRUDENCE 
Height  6  J  inches 
FLEMISH  Circa  1630 


2  CARLOS  PLACE, 
MOUNT  STREET,  W.l 
HYDe  Park  3161 
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DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET     LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 
Cables:  DENY S ANT  LONDON  S.W.I 


Two  rare  Verre  Eglomise  pictures,  in  two  coloured  golds  and 
silver,  both  signed  Zeuner  fee.  Measurements  12     9\  inches. 

Zeuner  of  Amsterdam  came  to  England  and  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  1778. 


Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


ART 

in  the 
Early 
Christian 
Period  to 
A.D.  800 
Francoise  Henry 

The  first  of  three  volumes,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  Ireland's  contribution  to  the  art  of  Europe. 
'The  important  place  of  early  Irish  Christian  art  in 
the  history  of  medieval  art  in  Europe  has  won 
widespread  recognition  . . .  largely  because  of  the 
unremitting  labours  and  studies  of  Mile  Frangoise 
Henry.'  Irish  Press. '  New  and  unusually  fine  colour 
plates  and  photographs  enrich  this  volume.' 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

With  plates,  illustrations,  and  maps;  63s 


Methuen's  Handbooks  of  Archaeology 

MOSAICS 

From  Antiquity  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages 

H.  P.  I/Orange  and  P.  |.  Nordhagen 

An  examination  of  the  specialised  laws  that  make 
mosaics  an  independent  branch  of  art;  the  first 
part  deals  with  mosaic  art  as  a  decorative  medium, 
and  the  second  describes  its  technical  aspects. 
With  plates,  illustrations  and  text  figures;  70s 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GOLD 
AND  SILVER  PLATE 

D.  E.  Strong 

'Dr.  Strong  is  an  assistant  keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
writes  with  authority  on  the  subject.  What  is  al- 
most as  imDortant,  especially  for  the  general 
reader,  is  that  he  writes  with  clarity  and  force.' 
The  Illustrated  London  News 

With  plates  and  illustrations;  84s 


.BSI. 
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London 


)  dsmiths 


/  te  quality  GEORGE  III 
}ers.  Made  in  London 
by  Digby  Scott  and 
Smith. 

t\  49  oz.  Height  overall  10  in. 


Bayliss  family 

pair  illustrated  in  The  Gold  and  Silver  OF  Windsor  Castle 
by  E.  Alfred  Jones 


S.  J9  SHMUBSOLE 


LIMITED 


;//^we  English  Silver 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  W.C.I.  HOLBORN  2712 
NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 
ruber  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'"  Association,  Ltd.  Member  of  The  New  York  Antiques  and  Art  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 


New  York 


1  Storr 


GEORGE  III 
'ourse  dishes. 

London  in  ljg6  by  Paul  Storr. 
46  oz.  13  dwt.    Diameter  1 1\  in 


TELEPHONE  01-493  0444 


BLAIRTIQUE  LONDON  W.I 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 
AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 

Rare  Chinoiserie  Antique  Silver  Sugar  Basin 
and  pair  of  Tea  Caddies  made  by  Samuel  Taylor 
of  London  date  1762  -  chased  with  feathered 
red-Indian  figures.  Complete  with  original 
shagreen  case. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


FROST  &  REED 


LTD 


Established  in  the  Reign  of  George  III 


J.  W.  SCHIERTZ 
Signed  and  dated  1884 

10  CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL  1 


'SEALING  IN  THE  \M  \IU.TIC* 


144  -  21  ',  in. 
oil  on  canvas 

41  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.l.  MAYfair  2457 


xtx 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068  9        Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Studying  the  Globe 
by  JOSE  Y.  GALLEGOS,  1901  (signed  and  dated) 
Panel  size:  8 J  x  12  inches  (21  x  30  cm.) 
Framed  size:  \\\  x  18  inches  (36  x  46  cm.) 
Collection:  Sir  Alfred  Bird.  Bart 
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Venice 

by  MARTIN  RICO  (signed) 
Canvas  size:  18  x  28 J  inches  (46  x  72  cm.) 
Framed  size:  24  x  34^  inches  (60  x  88  cm.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  WHIUhall  6068/9        Telegraphic  Address :  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1 


JOSEPH  &  EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 


\  superb  'Famille  Rose'  Fox  Hunting  bowl  of  the  Chien  Lung  period,  one  side 
painted  with  the  hunt  in  full  cry,  the  other  showing  a  group  of  hounds  distracted 
by  a  pheasant  in  a  tree,  and  a  huntsman  on  foot,  with  mounted  huntsmen  stand- 
ing by,  panels  outlined  in  gilt,  on  a  diaper  ground,  interspersed  with  smaller 
panels  of  bathers,  the  interior  with  another  hunting  scene  in  a  central  medallion 
and  elaborate  borders  around  the  rim,  all  in  full  coloured  enamels  and  gilt. 
Diameter  15  ;  inches. 

A  very  similar  howl  is  illustrated  by  Michel  Beaurdeley,  Porcelain  of  the  East 
India  Companies.  PI.  XIII,  page  65. 


138  BROMPTON  ROAD       LONDON  S.W.3 


TEL.  KENSINGTON  8481 


David  Cox 
Lancaster 


ALBANY    GALLERY   Telephone  01-839-6119 

WATERCOLOVRS  AND  DRAWINGS  ■  MOSTLY  EARLY  ENGLISH 

14  MASONS'  YARD  •  DUKE  ST  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 


drian  galleries 

Drian  ARTISTS' 

JUBILEE  EXHIBITION 
1967 


5-7  porchester  place    marble  arch    london  W2 

pad  9473 


Galerie  Jeanne  Bucher 

53,  Rue  de  Seine,  PARIS  6e.  Dan.22.32. 


DUBUFFET  -  VIEIRA  DA  SILVA  -  BISSIERE 
TOBEY  -  REICHEL  -  STAHLY  -  DODEIGNE  -  SZENES 
MOSER  -  NALLARD  -  SEGUI  -  CARRADE  -  AGUAYO 
CHELIMSKY  -  FIORINI-GRAPHICS 
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SIDETABLE  A  very  important  English  Mahogany  Side  Table,  circa  1745.  with 
exceptionally  fine  carving — as  in  the  inset  detail  of  the  mask.  The  original  breche 
violette  marble  top  is  retained.  Height32  inches,  depth  33s  inches,  width  66  inches. 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  The  Quee 
Silversmiths  & 
Jewellers 


ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165  1  69  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON.  VV1.  TEL:  HYD  6767 


C.  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Left  to  Right. 

Chelsea  Gold  Anchor  period  Coffee  Cup  and 
Saucer  in  Sevres  style;  turquoise  ground  with 
portrait  medallions. 

Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period  Dish  decorated 
in  Kakiemon  style;  diameter  7*  in. 
Rare  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period  fluted  Cup 
and  Saucer  with  moulded  acanthus  leaves. 
Red  Anchor  marks. 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


SAB  IN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
paintings  and  drawings 
of  the  Georgian  era 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  1868 
PRINTMAKERS  COUNCIL  at  GRABOWSKI  1966/67 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PRINTS  BY  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 
6  December  -  13  January  Open  Mon  to  Sal  10-6 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

FINE  CONTEMPORARY  and  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I     TRA  4274 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


NEW  YORK 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 

DOWNTOWN  SHOWROOM 

Vincent  Lippc  Corp. 
225  5th  Avenue,  Room  333, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A  magnificent  Old  Sheffield  Tea  Machine 
comprising  Tea  Urn.  pair  of  Coffee  Urns  and 
a  rare  octagonal  Tea  Pot,  w  ith  a  rare  octag- 
onal Waste  Bowl  on  footed  stand,  c.  1800 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Members  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  of  America  Inc. 
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MOREAU-GOBARD 

ASIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

16.  AVENUE  GEORGE  V.     TEL:  359.44.86 

PARTS 


PARIS 


Buddhic  stele  in  marble.  Chinese  art. 
North  Wei  dynasty.  5th  century  A.D. 


mm 


JOSETTE 

SCHULMANN 

17,  Rue  de  Grenelle.  Tel:  548.09.42 

PARIS  7= 

ASIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 


Torso  of  Shiva  in  grey-beige  sandstone. 
Indian  art,  Rajasthan.  10-Mth  century. 


PLAZA 


ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

A  Leading  Auction  Firm  Since  1916 


[(  PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALES 

Antiques,  Objets  d'Art 

Paintings,  Prints,  Books 

Silver,  Jewelry,  Rugs 
■ 

Department  for  Inheritance,  Gift 
and  Insurance  Appraisals 
■ 

Ask  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list 
to  receive  monthly  Bulletin 

PLAZA 

ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

406  East  79th  Street,  N.Y.  •  TRafalgar  9-1800 

Edward  P.  O'Reilly         William  H.  O'Reilly 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 


IGOR  TOCIAPSKI 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CLOCKS  ETC. 


An  exceedingly 
fine  English  buhl, 
ormolu  mounted, 
carillon  clock; 
c.  1 840.  With  a  four 
train  movement 
and  two  rows  of 
bells  playing  seven 
tunes  on  12  bells, 
and  chiming  on  8 
every  quarter-hour. 

Height  49  in. 

Width  23  \  in. 

I  )epth  1 1  in. 


39  LEDBURY  ROAD 
86a   PORTOBELLO  ROAD,   LONDON,  W.n 
Tel:  PARk  8216  BAYswater  8317 
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From  our  important  stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Queen  Anne. 
Silver  Monteitli  by 
Jos.  Ward,  1704,  London 
Height:  9  inches 
Diameter:  12  inches.  Weight:  83  ozs. 


PRESTONS  LIMITED 


DEANSGATE    ■  BOLTON 

TELEPHONE  BOLTON  25476 

(ESTABLISHED  1869) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


The  Connoisseur  Register  Advertisement: 


GALLERIES 

Dunning 's  Antiques.  1 0,000  sq.  feet  showrooms  only  20  miles  north  of 
London.  Offer  Apothecary  Chests  and  Mortars.  Early  Candlesticks, 
Lanterns  and  Rushlights.  Wine  Bottles,  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Boxes,  Fire- 
irons.  Dogs  and  Grates.  Pewter  Tankards  and  Chargers.  Amusing  Tavern 
and  Trade  Signs.  58  HOLYWELL  H ILL,  ST.  ALBANS  51 065. 

Oil  Paintings,  1 7th,  1 8th,  1 9th  centuries.  Lists  free ;  approval :  speedy 
delivery  overseas.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY, 
LTD.,  IDEN,  RYE,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND.  Telephone :  Iden  304. 

Brook  Street  Gallery,  24  Brook  Street,  W.1.  PICASSO:  Drawings 
from  1 900-1 91 0  and  Sixty  Years  of  Graphic  Works. 

WANTED 

Cartier  The  Jewellers  are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  fine 
jewellery  (Modern  or  Antique)  single  pieces  or  estates.  All  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Cartier  Ltd.,  175  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.1. 
HYDe  Park  6962. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to  1 870). 
Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  1 0022,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted  by  private  collector  OLD  EGG-CUPS,  silver,  plate,  porcelain, 
glass,  wood,  prior  to  1 850.  Write  Anders  Wiberg,  Lundsbrunn,  Sweden. 

FOR  SALE 

Old  Prints,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 

Antique  Maps  -  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  stating  part  of  interest. 
P.J.  Radford  (C)  Denmead,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Antique  Silver.  Collector's  and  investment  pieces.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue free.  C.  G.  Poole,  South  Thoresby,  Alford,  Lines. 


CHINESE  GALLERY 

HAND  PAINTED  WALL  PAPER,  HAND  MADE  PRINTS 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


SITUATIONS 

Leading  West  End  Carpet  Shop  seeks  experienced  salesman  capab 
of  dealing  with  the  highest  class  clientele.  Box  No  :  7372. 

PROPERTY 

Cornwall:  Long  established  Antique  Business,  with  extensive  Shov 
rooms.  Prominent  corner  site.  4  Bedrm.  Modernised  House,  adjoinir 
Cottage,  Garden  and  4  car  Garage.  Steady  Turnover,  with  high  potenti; 
£1 5,000  Freehold.  LEE  &  CO.,  Truro. Tel :  4634. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cameo  Corner  for  antiques  and  contemporary  jewellery,  stone  carving" 
ivories  and  objets  d'art.  26  Museum  Street,  W.C.1.  Tel:  01-636-040!1 
Hours  9-5  (Thurs.  6.30).  Closed  Sats. 

School  of  Design  &  Decoration.  The  next  ten-week  concentrate 
courses  start  on  1 7th  January. 

The  Lecture  Course,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Inchbald,  cove! 
all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by  experi 
on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture,  silver  ar 
china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and  designer^ 
studios. 

The  Drawing  Course  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and  designin 
interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the  supervision  <' 
practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application  forms  from  Inch 
bald  School  of  Design,  10  Milner  Street,  London,  S.W.3.  Knight; 
bridge  0568. 

Antiques  -  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  repairing  of  fir 
furniture.  KEEBLE,  LTD.,  20  Welbeck  Street,  W.1 .  Tel :  Welbeck  01 63. 

£400  REWARD:  Stolen  from  residence,  East  Horsley, Surrey,  1 2th/1 31 
September,  number  of  rare  1 8th  Century  Worcester,  Bow  and  early  Derb 
Porcelain  groups  and  figures,  some  paired.  Also  19th  Century  Porcelai 
figures  from  Dresden,  Faustenberg  and  other  Continental  factories.  Jh 
above  reward  will  be  paid  by  DOUGLAS  JACKSON,  HAMMOND  &  CO 
1 5  Union  Court,  E.C.2.  (LON  :  3454)  subject  to  the  usual  conditions. 

Persian  Carpet  Repairs  by  our  own  Persian  craftsmen.  Expert  cleanini 
We  buy  and  sell  fine  antique  and  collectors'  pieces.  BOND  STREE 
CARPETS,  31  New  Bond  Street,  W.1 .  MAY  :  7825. 

Duplicating,  Tape-typing.  Mabel  Eyles,  10  Beaconsfield  Road,  N.1' 
ENT3324. 

Register  advertisements  are  1/9  per  word,  minimum  €1.2.6  for  15  word, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  TH 
CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDG 
ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.1  (Victoria  2331).  Addresses  or  Box  Numbei 
must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  wit 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  n 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected 


The  Committee  for 

THE  BIENNAL  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUARIAN  EXHIBITION 

THAT  THE  5th  BIENNAL  EXHIBITION  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  FLORENCI 
BETWEEN  SEPTEMBER  22nd  AND  OCTOBER  22nd,  1967 
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E  x  hi  b  i  t  i  o  n 


o  r 


j  r  e  e  k  &  R  o  m  a  n 


Glass 


uiuary  5th  to 

February  2 3rd 


alcon  Gallery 


)  Fulham  Road    London  SW3 


TRAFALGAR  GALLERIES 


A.  BIERSTADT  CDnsseldorf  1830 -New  York  1902).  The  Hunting-Party 
Signed  A.  BIERSTADT,  and  inscribed  Nov.  16,  1855 
Oil  on  canvas.  26J  X  191  inches 


35  BURY  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW  j 

Tel:  TRAfalgar  6466  7    Telegraphic  Address:  Bencohsons,  London 


J.  KUGEL 


SILVER  AND  GOLD  BOXES 
FINE  ANTIQUE 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OLD  WATCHES 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU 
MINIATURES 


Silver  gilt  ship  with  a  base  in   the  shape  of  a 
tortoise.  Augsburg,  Heinrich  Winterstein,  Master 
Goldsmith  in  1  585.  Formerly  in  the  Furth  collection, 
mentioned  in  Rosenberg,  volume  I,  page  61. 
Height :  37  cm. 


7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX 


SHOWCASE 


Equestrian  portrait  bronze  of  Arthur  Wellesley, 
1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  signed  and  dated  by 
Alfred,  Comte  D'Orsay,  B.  1S01  D.  iS$2.  A 
rare  and  fine  example  of  the  artist's  rare  essays  in 
sculpture.  Height  31  inches  (including  base  in 
bronze).  Width  28  inches. 


JULIAN 


406  KINGS  ROAD 

LONDON  S.W.10  l  laxman  4400  and  3243 


IffH 


Important  18th  century  Hepplewliite 
mahogany  sideboard.  Having  elliptical 
back  and  serpentine  front. 
Extreme  width  9  ft.  0  in. 
Depth  at  centre  2  ft.  5  in. 
Height  3  ft.  4  J  in. 


£200 
>  too 


C.  P.  BURGE 

162  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


Sloanc  4240 


and  at  Kingston  and  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey 


A  fine 
bracket 
clock  in 
ebonised 
case  by  W. 
Jourdain, 
London.  27 
in.  high. 
Price  £185 


A.  T.  SILVESTER  &  Sons  Ltd. 

WARWICK  ROAD,  SOLIHULL 
WARWICKSHIRE  Solihull  0888 

and  at  HIGH  STREET,  WARWICK  t 


VICTORIANA 

Unusual  Gothic  style  presentation  silver  inkstand 
in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral.  The  inkwells  represent 
windows.  Detachable  taper  stick  in  the  centre.  14 
x  9  in.  London  18$$  by  John  Angell.  Weight: 
93  oz.  I  rani  our  36-page  illustrated  catalogue  - 
free  on  request. 

M.  P.  LEVENE  LTD 

5  THURLOE  PLACE,  LONDON  SW7 

Kensington  3755  Members:  B.A.D.A. 


DOUGLAS  J.  K.  WRIGHT 

17  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 

LONDON  S.W.I  Hyde  Park  6496 


Rare  Charles  II  Bowl.  London  1673. 
Maker's  mark  K  S  between  mullets. 
Weight  3  ounces  15  dwts. 

Diameter,  nearly  3|  inches.  jC47s,.o.od. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

J  MO  I  COMB  ST.,  HELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.I  liliLgravia  2978 


Restoration 
Of  line  carpets 
by  our  own 
Persian 
1  r  aftsmen. 


Specialists  in 
rare  pieces. 


/  adik  Prayer  Rug 
Early  l8th  Century 
Size  7  ft-  X  4  ft- 


BOND  STREET  CARPETS 

31  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON  W.I  MAYfair  7825 


WE  ALWAYS  HAVE  AN  ATTRAC- 
TIVE COLLECTION  OF  OLD 
TAPESTRY  AND  NEEDLEWORK 
CUSHIONS. 

E.  B.  SOUHAMI 


6c  PRINCES  ARCADE, 
IONDON  S.W.I 


Regent  7196 


A  pair  of  George  oral  gilt-lined  salt  cellars 
London  1802 
Weight  6\  ounces. 

HILTON  GALLERY 

(F.  E.  Goold) 

3  ST.  MARY'S  PASSAGE 

CAMBRIDGE  Cambridge  56886 


A  Louis  XVI 
style  white 
marble  and 
ormolu  mantel 
clock  capped  with 
the  Cock  of 
Prance. 
(Circa  1840.) 
12  in.  x  si  in.  x 
5  i  in. 


Philip  &  Bernard  DOMBEY 

174  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON  W.8  BAYswater  7100 


French  Mahogany  Escritoire  of  fine  quality. 
Pair  of  late  Georgian  Hall  Chairs. 
Antique  furniture  in  mahogany,  walnut  and 
oak.  Porcelain,  pewter,  maps. 

Open  all  week.     Close  Saturday  1  p.m. 

LOWE  OF  LOUGHBOROUGH 

(1  miles  from  Mi)  Loughborough  2SS4 

37,  38  &  40  CHURCHGATE 


Irish  Silver. 
The  Pair  Sattceboats. 
Hallmarked  in  Dublin 
George  III.  1778. 
Maker,  f.  Jackson. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH     Bournemouth  24289 


ARMS,  ARMOUR,  ARMORli 
FINE  QUALITY  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

PETER  DALE  LTD 

11/12  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADj 
PALL  MALL,  LONDON  S.W. 

Whitehall  3695  (day 


FURNITURE  IN  THJ 
ANCIENT  WORLD 

6  gns.  (by  post  £6.tos.6d.) 
Prom  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 
THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  < 
22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDOl 


§5p 


Fine  Silver  Snuff  Box  of  WINDSi 
Castle;  i\  in.  wide.  Made  in  1841I 
EDWARD  SMITH.  IN  MINT\ 
CONDITION. 

RICHARD  H.  EVERARD 

(Fine  Antiques) 
MAPLEDENE,  WOODHOUSEj 
EAVES,  LEICESTERSHIRE 

Telephone:  Woodhouse  Eaves  291 


Boudoir  size  piano  by  Erard  of  I'aris 
'1  'finis-Martin'  style,  painting  by  b 
Simonnet  and  gilded  carvings. 

ST.  WILFRIDS  ANTIQl 

HALTON-ON-LUNE 
NR.  LANCASTER 

Tel.  Halton-on-L 


ANCIENT  CHINESE  ART 

48,  Rue  de  Courcelles 

PARIS 


■  ■  m 


C.  T.  LOO  &  C 


STONE  BODHISATTVA  'AVALOKITESVARA' 

(Traces  of  colour)  Sui  period  589-61 8  A.D.  Height  1 4i  ins. 


THE  ART  DEALER  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES  1 


From  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
the  art-trade  has  been  among  the  world's 
greatest  cultural  influences. 

The  civilizations  of  three  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
the  Middle  East  were  unmatched  for  the 
splendour  of  their  art-treasures,  and  even 
at  this  time  art-dealers  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  international  trade. 

Homer,  in  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,  de- 
scribes a  silver  bowl  of  Phoenician  work- 
manship 'brought  o'er  the  misty  sea  from 
Sidon',  and  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first 
dealers  in  wrought  silver,  supplying  every- 
one from  Assyria  to  Italy  and  beyond. 
Returning  ships  brought  back  cargoes  of 
'gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks', 
as  well  as  such  raw  materials  as  copper  and 

tin  from  which  they  made  the  bronzework  for  which  they  were  justly  famed. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  overland  route  to  the  Far  East  was  first  opened,  but  trade  with  China  along 
the  Old  Silk  Road  had  been  established  by  the  third  century  B.C.  Caravans  brought  the  silk  so  much 
prized  in  Imperial  Rome,  and  much  more  besides. 

Works  of  art  decorated  the  house  of  every  man  of  substance  in  the  ancient  world,  and  throughout 
history  men  have  been  judged  by  the  magnificence  of  their  collections. 


Copper  figure  of  a  bison.  Sumcria.  C.  2300  B.C.  Found  at  Lake  Van,  Easten 
Turkey.  By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


A  booklet  price  ios.  post  free  ($1.50  abroad)  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7  KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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4  fine  quality  late  l8th  Century  carved 
Statuary  marble  chimneypiece 


Length  of  shelf 
Total  height 
Opening  width 
Opening  height 


5  ft.  j j  in. 

4  ft.  2 A  in. 

5  Ft.  7i  in. 
3  ft.  4  in. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Please  note:  We  close  at  i.o  p.m.  on  Saturdays 


Cables:  Antiquity,  London 
Telephone:  Fill  ham  i  3  7  c- 7 


■  •■•illllllllllltllllllillliiiiiiiiiBiinilllllllllliilii 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27    BRUTON    ST.,    BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
CHANDELIERS 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORATIONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H    E   A  TING 


VAL  UA  TION 


A  good  quality  Sheraton  mahogany  secretaire  of 
an  attractive  size,  colour  and  patination.  C.  1790. 
Height  3  ft.  4  in.,  width  3  ft.,  depth  1  ft.  8  in. 


RALPH  COX 

THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 
(Great  North  Road) 
Tel :  Castle  Bytham  340 


ROMAN 

(JANUS),  Head  in  marble 
Height  9  in. 

For  somewhat  similar  Herm 
see  pJote  32  Budde  &  Nicholls, 
Roman  Sculpture  in  Fitzwilliam 
Museum 


Also  at : 

39  STEEP  HILL,  LINCOLN    Tel :  22463 


1  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET 

•  PHONE  CAL  3038 

1            Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  ( 

7 

PONTREMOLI 

LTD. 

11  SPRING  STREET, 
PADDINGTON,  LONDON,  W.2 

Tel:  Pad.  6664 

NEEDLEWORK,  AUBUSSONS, 
PERSIAN  and  BESSARABIAN 
CARPETS 


\  ren  fine  English  needlework  carpet. 
19  ft.    10  in.  h>   13  ft.  8  in.  Green 
ground    with     rose    and  con*ol\uIus 
design  in  pastel  shades 


EXPERT  CARPET  and  TAPESTR  Y 
RESTORERS  and  CLEANERS 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL 
TRADE  ORDERS 


wits  62h  x  %o\  inches 

PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  FITZ-JAMES,  DUKE  OF  BERWICK 
Later  Marechal  de  France  and  Duke  ofLiria  and  Alba 
by  BENEDETTO  CiENNARI  (163 3-1 7 [5) 

Painted  circa  1691,  while  fins  natural  son  of  King  James  II  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Irish  infantry  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  Background  with  battle 
scene  and  Cathedral  of  Tew  may  by  Jean-Baptiste  Martin  (1659-1735) 

///  a  New  York  Private  Collection 
FOR  SALE.  Box  36,  The  Connoisseur,  c/o  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 


WILLI  AM  VOIMi 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


Left.  In  attractive  Regency 
rosewood  fire  screen.  Sizes: 
height  3  ft.  I  in.,  width  1  ft. 
6  in.  Price:  £48. 


1  BELMONT  STREET,  ABERDEEN 
SCOTLAND 

Tel :  53757 - 53758  Cables :  Decor.  Aberdeen^ 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


Left,  Oil  painting  on  canvas. 
'The  Coffee  (Winder'  signed 
Kever.  Cani  as  sizes:  13  in.  x  20 
in.  Price:  £210. 

Right.  A  well  executed  oil  paint- 
ing on  canias  depicting  deer 
hounds  bringing  doien  a  stag. 
Price:  £.120.  Frame  sizes:  38  in. 
X  57  in. 


Left.  A  fine  quality 
George  II  mahogany 
table.  Sizes:  length 
33$  in.,  depth  29J 
in.,  height  27  in. 
Price:  £245. 


JULIUS  BOHLER 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  ANTIQUES 


MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  55  15  29 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 
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DUITS 

LTD. 

Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 

(AWT) 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.  i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


C/ine  quality  Georgian  etagere. 
Height  65  in.,  width  24  in.,  depth  20  in. 
Circa  1810. 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  BOTH  main  roads(U.S.  60  and  1-64)  between  Louisville  S:  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays.   Tel.:  (502)  Ml:  .V4382 
FRANCmSED  DEALERS  FOR  DOK.im,  BOEHM  &  CHELSEA  BIRDS 
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HOW 


Monteith 

By  P.  Edwards        Chester  Circa  169,0 
Weight  52  oz.  7  dwt. 

(HOW  OF  EDINBURGH) 

ONLY  ADDRESS 
2-3  PICKERING  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  &_  Telegrams:  Wllltchall  714.0 


pauiluids 


63  East  57th  St   NEW  YORK  PL  5-3020 
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Cabistan  9  ft.  2  in.  x  5  ft. 
Rcf:  53001 

m 

Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (4  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature  a  large 
selection   of  Antique   and   Old   Oriental   Carpets   and   Rugs,  Tapestries, 
Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours  are  available 
at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


XI. 


flat  ^etniatient  tAlttAewni  fox/titr/rcn 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL 
GEORGE  II  EPERGNE 
BY 

ANN  CRAIG  & 

JOHN  NEVILLE 

This  superb  piece  of  rare  antique 
English  silver  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  George  II.  Fit  to  grace  the 
table  of  an  emperor,  it  measures 
33"  wide  and  W/2"  high. 


RARE  ENGLISH 
WINE  CISTERN 

Made  in  the  year  1794  for  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  by  James  and 
Elizabeth  Bland,  this  exquisite  piece 
measures  35"  wide,  26Va"  high  and 
weighs  1,150  ounces. 

From  1765  onward  the  wine  cistern 
became  popular  at  Court  and  most 
of  those  which  exist  today  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the 
families  which  first  commissioned 
them.  The  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Rutland  each  have  two  while  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  three. 

Two  or  three  have  found  their  way  into  museums;  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  has  one,  there  are  two  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum  while  Leningrad  and  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  recently  acquired  a  small  one  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie.  This  Cistern  has  had  only  one  owner  since  the 
Duke  of  Sussex. 


Pieces  can  be  inspected  by  appointment  in  New  York  City,  write 
BOX  210     •     c/o  B.  MASTAI      •      21  EAST  57th  ST.     •     NEW  YORK  10022 


KARP 

'the  most  creative  enamelist  in  the  field  today 
hrings  a  gay  spontaneity  and  freshness, 
motion  and  sunlight  to  an  ancient  art." 

AN  EMIIMITION  OF  UNIQUE  ENAMELS 
IN  THE  IMPRESSIONIST  MANNER 

METARCO 

GALLERIES 

(Devoted  exclusively  to  paintings  in  enamel) 
957  Madison  Ave.  (75th  St.)    Mon.-Sat.  10-30  to  6 


The  Smallest 
Picture  Light 


SPL.1 


LINOLITE 


An  efficient  interior  Reversible  fixing  plate 
concentrating  reflector 

Adjustable  cut-off 
Exclusive  method  of      shield  r^uces  the  light 
adjustment  along  the  top  of  the 

frame 


Six  sizes 

Send  for  colour  leaflet 

LINOLITE  LIMITED  118  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 
WELbeck  1159  and  1150 


DAVID  BLACK 

&  SONS 

/       Fine  \. 

/  Antique  English  \ 

/    and  Continental  \ 

'             Silver  \ 

Objets  dc  Vertu 

\              and  J 

\      Works  of  Art  / 

\            Established  S 

1915  >^ 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 

NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l. 

Telephone:  IlYDe  Park  3851 

BERNARD  BLACK 
GALLERY 

19th  and 
early  20th  cent. 
American  Paintings 
Sculpture  of 
various  schools, 

including 
'Les  animaliers' 


BERNARD  BLACK 
HUGUES-W.  NADEAU 
Associates 


1062  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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Adams,  Davidson  &  Company,  Inc. 

3233  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.       Tel.  202:965-3800 


L'ENTREE  DU  PORT,  TROUVILLE 
by 

EUGENE  LOUIS  BOUDIN 

Oil  on  wood  panel:  lOj     8\  in. 
Signed  lower  right:  E.  Boudin 


MfimmER  GALLERIES  J 

51  East  57th  Street     New  York  10022  N.Y. 


/.  Stt.i/ty  .     Telephone  PL8-04I0 


Cables  HAMMERGALL,  N.Y. 


MICHAEL  HALL 

FINE  ARTS  INCORPORATED 

SCULPTURE 

all  periods 
By  appointment  -  from  September  15th 


6  EAST  79th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10021,  N.Y. 


Telephone:  249-5053 
Cables:  MIKHALLART 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
by 

Luca  Giordano,  1632-1705 
86  X  664  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980         New  York,  N.Y. 


Fine  English  18th  century 
decorated  satinwood  sidetable 
Circa  1790 
32  in.  high  65  in.  wide  19I  in.  deep 


59  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  EL  5-7620 
also  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  (,7th  Street 
N.Y. 10022 


PARIS 

I  j  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
(DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


44/52' New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephone:  Museum  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1 


GLIVE  HOWE,  ltd. 

(^fcine  XVIIlth  ^entuty 
utnitute  ai& 
Objects  of  <&4zt 


A  set  of  four  Louis  XVI 
painted  fauteuils  of  fine  quality. 
French  late  eighteenth  century. 


160  &ast  55th  Street, 
<B?$ew  ^ctk  22,  <s^ew  ^ork 
§A  1-6590 


pierre  matisse  gallery  saura 

roszak 
rivera 
riopelle 

miro 
millares 
marini 
maclver 
callivannis 
giacometti 
dubufTet 
butler 

balthus  41  e.  57  street,  new  york 
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KENNEDY  GALLERIES  present 

FREDERICK  MacMONNIES  (1863-1937) 


Alice  Jones  M.uMonnics 
(Artist's  second  wife) 
oil  41  in.  x  30  in. 


Self  Portrait 
oil  3 1  in.  X  25  in. 


Kennedy  Galleries,  inc. 

Founded  1 S74  by  H.  I  VunderUch 

20  East  56  th  Street  ■  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


RB  GARRATT 

INCORPORATED 


Louis  XVI  Marquise  in  original  off-white  paint. 
Circa  1775.  39\"  wide.  26"  deep.  39"  high  overall. 

Second  Floor  136  EAST  57th  STREET  PLaza  5-6807 
antiques         NEW  YORK  10022  interiors 


AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  ART 


'POPPY  FIELD'  (Giverny,  France) 
THEODORE  ROBINSON  (1852-1896) 


ca.  iSS$.  Signed:  Lower  right.  Oil  on  canvas.  2i'S 


U'l  in. 


Exhibited:  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.Y.  1947.  #182  in  catalogue. 
Lcwison  Gallery,  N.Y.  1962.  #9  in  catalogue. 
Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art,  N.Y.  1963. 
#9  in  catalogue. 

University  of  New  Mexico  and  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  San  Francisco,  California  1965.  #47  in  catalogue. 
Reproduced:  'Theodore  Robinson  and  Claude  Monet'  (Apollo, 
September,  1963,  p.  210). 

'Impressionism  in  America'  Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  1965,  p.  47. 


FLORENCE  LEWISON 

35  EAST  64th  STREET 


GALLERY 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


XL  IX 


A  most  rare  and  unusual  mid  18th-century  bureau- bookcase 
carried  out  in  mahogany,  of  small  size  with  exceptionally  inter- 
esting arched  top  cornice  with  finely  carved  centre  feature. 
2  tt.  4  in.  wide,  7  It.  high,  1  ft.  8  in.  deep 


PHILIP  DUNCAN 

12  NORTH  ROW, 
PARK  LANE,  LONDON  W.l 

(1st  Left  off  Park  Lane) 


Tel.  MAYFAIR  1593,  3208 


OPEN  SATURDAY  MORNING 


LEICESTER  GALLERIES 


J.  B.  C.  Corot  Paysage  avec  bouquet  d'arbres 

Annual  New  Year 
Exhibition 

3-28  January 


4  AUDLEY  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.l  MAYfair  1159 


4*        GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

will  purchase  at  highest  prices  antique  and  modern 
jewellery,  silver  and  period  clocks.  A  valuer  will  call 
to  view  larger  pieces  or  collections. 

G  A  R  R  A  R  D  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  TELEPHONE:  REGENT  7020 


4S  ^ovet  Sfoeet  &*u/o>i  W? 
Hyde  Park  47 1  1 


Hal  O'Nians 

We  wish  to  buy 

Dutch  •  Flemish  •  Italian  Paintings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
WHItehall  9392 


Rupert  Preston  Ltd. 

17  KING  STREET.  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1 .  WHItehall  1794 

Specialists  in  17th  and  18th  century- 
Seascape  Paintings 
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Rare  Irish  Georgian  Silver  Beaker. 
BELFAST  circa  1800 
maker's  mark  E.  G.  height  if  inches,  weight  5  oz.  5  dwt. 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  I'd. 


Established  1840 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  Te,:  Dublin  73865 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (Antiques)  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  Antiq 
Furniture 


Superb  little  Sheraton 
Sideboard  4  ft.  wide. 


4  New  Cavendish  St. 
London  W.l 
486-5919 

and 

69  Chalk  Farm  Rd. 
London  N.W.I 
Gulliver  1504 


Antique 
English  and 
Continental 
Silver 


lit 

? 


a  mm  • 


it 


si 


*W  .  .  ..  ■ 


9 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W  . I       Telephone:  Hyde  Park  i  $"97 


Antique  Rotterdam  silver  by  Rudolph  Sondag. 
The  tour  candlesticks,  1783,  27  cm.  high,  90  oz. 
The  tobacco  box,  1774,  1  j  cm.  high,  22  oz. 
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MAXIME  MAUFRA  'Le  Lcm  a  Pont-sur-Sartre' 


GALERIE  FELIX  VERCEL 

71D  MADISON  AVENUE  at  B3nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  10021 
CABLE:  VERCELECD       NEW  YORK  TE.  2-9590 


HENRY  MORET'L'Entree  du  Pouldu' 


32  x  36  inches 


One  of  a  pair  of 
unusual  Regence  oak  cabinets, 
circa  1730. 
96  in.  high,  40  in.  wide,  15  in.  deep. 


CHRYSTIAN  AUBUSSON.nc. 


160A  EAST  55TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22 


(212)  PL  5-2432 


An  exquisite  ENGLISH  Stump  Work  cushion  of  the  mid-1  7th  century  depict- 
ing Chailes  II  and  Catherine  of  Braganza.  c  1660  AD.:  he  holds  a  fishing 
rod-the  allusion  is  to  a  favourite  17th  century  passage  in  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA  (Act  II.  Sc.  v.)  : 

'Twas  merry  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling:  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt- fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Worked  in  coloured  silks  in  soft  shades  of  green,  tomato,  blue,  yellow,  etc.. 

on  ivory  satin  beautifully  stumped  and  in  perfect  condition.  Framed  in  Tor- 

toiseshell.  Overall  size  25i  in.  wide  by  21  J  in.  high.  Size  of  cushion  1  9J  in. 

wide  by  1  5  in.  high. 

MAYORCAS  Ltd 

Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd 

38  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.I 

MAYfair  4195 


SEABY 

NUMISMATISTS 

LONDON 


Archelaus  I 
413-399  B.C. 
Stater.  Young 
Male  Head. 


GREEK  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES  .  .  .  30/- 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD 
Room  34,  59-65  GT.  PORTLAND  ST. 
LONDON,  W.I.    Tel.  LANgham  3677 

Write  for  list  of  Seaby's  Numismatic  Catalogues  and  Publications 


RESTORATION   OF  ANTIQUES 

by  skilled  tradesmen 
Our  service  includes: 

Furniture.  We  specialize  in  Boulle,  marquetcrie  and  painted 
furniture. 

Sculpture.  Casts  in  all  metals  and  carved  wood. 
Wrought-iron.  Gates,  grilles  etc.  and  small-scale  work. 
China  and  porcelain. 

Weekly  delivery  and  collection  to  and  from  London. 


FLORIAN  LTD. 


Saxmundham,  Suffolk 
Telephone  2010 
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CHINESE  POLYCHROMED  POTTERY  FIGURE  OF  A  CAMKL 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty.    Ca.  VII -VIII  Century. 

Length:  20f  inches.    Height:  18|  inches. 


lble  "RALIMA"  New  York 
rELEPHONE  PLaza  8-0937 


12  East  56th  Street 
New  York  N.Y  10022.,  U.S.A. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


TROSBY 

GALLERIES 

—  OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  ^ 


RENOIR  "Jeune  Fille  Au  Chapeau  et  Baigneuse"  1890  (20  x  22  inches  •  50  x  55  cm.) 


CTION 

7-8 : 00  P.M. 

FEBRUA 


IMPRESSIONIST  and  POST  IMPRESSIONIST 
PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS 

the  property  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Havemeyer 
and  various  owners 


211  Royal  Poinciana  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Area  Code  305-833-1650      Cable  TROSART 


CASS  ATT  "Mother  and  Child"  1895  (12  x  16  inches  •  30  x  40  cm) 


UTRILLO  "Eglise  de  Montmagny"  1911  (18  x  24  inches  •  47  x  61  cm.) 


also  included  in  this  sale  are  major  works  by 
Monet   •  Pissarro   •   Signac   •   Soutine   •   Derain   •  Picasso 
Rouault   •   Vlaminck   •   R.  Dufy   •   Vuillard   •  Chagall 
Villon   •   Valtat   •   Luce   •   Maufra   •  Loiseau 
Henri-Martin    •  Foujita 


211  Royal  Poinciana  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Area  Code  305-833-1650      Cable  TROSART 


TROSBY 

GALLERIES 

■  _  OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

^  r1 


Pink  Granite  BODDHISATVA  —  Tang 


Yunnan  Jar  —  Three  Kingdoms 


Oxydized  Jade  Seal  —  Han 


Bronze  Kettle  Drum  —  Three  Kingdoms 


Burial  Breast  Plate  —  Han 


Celadon  Yeh  Wu  —  Sung 


This  renowned  collection  comprises  over  500  lots  of  extremely  rare  artifacts  ranging  from 
archeological  bronze  daggers  through  rare  Third  and  Fourth  Century  bronzes,  Han  Jades, 
Sung  and  Ming  Pottery  and  porcelain,  right  up  to  and  including  a  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  Armorial  Export  Porcelains  including  a  part  dinner  service  with  the  CTest  of  the 
East  Indies  Company,  many  well  known  tureens  and  other  unusual  pieces  of  China  trade 
porcelain. 

from  the  estate  of 

Alexander  M.  del  Piano  PhD.,  K.M.O.,  K.C.Y.T. 
formerly  Judge  of  the  SHANGHAI  Mixed  Court 


211  Royal  Poinciana  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Area  Code  305-833-1650      Cable  TROSART 


TROSBY 

GALLERIES 

».  OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  — 


PART  I 

A  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY 
ORIENTAL  ARTIFACTS 

from  the  estate  of 

Alexander  M.  del  Piano  PhD.,  K.M.O.,  K.C.Y.T. 
formerly  Judge  of  the  SHANGHAI  Mixed  Court 


211  Royal  Poinciana  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Area  Code  305-833-1650      Cable  TROSART 


SOTHEBY'S 


Telephone  Telegrams 
HYDe  Park  7242  (Affiliated  Company:  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.)  ABINITIO,  TEL  E*X 

LONDON  Wl 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  242 
34-5  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.  980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 

Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891 

LOS  ANGELES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  The  Executive  Life  Building  (Suite  904) 
9777  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210 

Telephone:  Beverly  Hills  274-7239  Telex:  677120 

will  hold  the  following  sales  in  JANUARY  &  FEBRUARY  each  sale  beginning  at  11  a.m. 

unless  otherwise  stated 

ON   VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR 


Tuesday.  10th  January.  English  Pottery,  the 

property  of  Mrs.  Phyllis  R.  Anderson,  Mark 
Horowitz,  Esq.,  the  late  Capt.  C.  B.  Kidd,  and 
other  owners,  including  solid  agate,  coloured 
and  white  saltglaze,  Astbury,  Leeds,  and 
Whieldon  teapots,  a  Littler's  blue  saltglaze 
basket  and  a  solid  agate  cup,  two  rare  Whieldon 
water  buffaloes,  one  with  an  oxherd,  Lambeth 


Delft  dry  and  wet  drug  jars,  Staffordshire 
pottery  animals,  figures  and  groups,  including  a 
pair  of  rare  Ralph  Wood  candlestick  group,  and 
a  Collection  of  cow  creamers.  Catalogue  6 
plates,  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s.). 

Wednesday,  11th  January,  at  10.30  a.m. 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Paintings 


and  Drawings,  the  property  of  various  ownA 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Thursday,  12th  January.  English  Silrl 
and  Plate,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  A.I 
Abernethy,  Baron  Winston  Moll,  Col.  BriJ 
Pierson  Doughty- Wylie,  M.C.,  Miss  F.  Sri 
saert,  E.  J.  W.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  The  Rev.  T.I 
Charlton,  Thomas  Dance,  Esq.,  Col.  E.  I 
Maltby,  and  other  owners,  including  a  GeoiB 
II  coffee  pot,  by  George  Methuen,  1750,  a  pi 
of  George  II  candlesticks,  by  William  Goul 
1749-50,  a  George  111  salver,  by  E.  Cappl 
1769,  a  pair  of  George  III  candlesticks,  by  J 
Coker,  1764,  a  Georgian  tea  urn,  by  R.  Gain 
ford,  Sheffield,  1821,  a  George  III  cake  baskl 
by  M.  Plummer,  1795,  a  Georgian  tea  set,  I 
Ernes  and  Barnard,  1824,  a  pair  of  George  1 
coasters,  by  the  same  maker,  1813,  and  a  pair! 
William  l\'  entree  dishes,  by  Paul  Storr,  18-J 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Friday,  13th  January,  Rugs  and  Carpe 
Clocks,  English  and  Continental  Furniture,  t  I 

property  of  H.H.  Prince  de  Mahe,  Austfl 
Underwood,  Esq.,  Professor  R.  H.  Gravesol 
and  other  owners,  including  a  small  Kirm;] 
carpet,  a  good  Feraghan  large  carpet:  a  GeorJ 
II  ebonised  repeating  bracket  clock  by  Rich! 
Grove,  London,  a  large  and  rare  German  orgJ 
long-case  clock;  a  pair  of  George  III  giltwocfl 
wall  mirrors,  a  pair  of  Regency  window  seats,! 
pair  of  late  George  III  painted  side  tables,  a  raj 
and  small  mahogany  Chinese  Chippendale  di 
play  cabinet  and  a  late  George  III  four  pedestj 
mahogany  dining  chair.  Catalogue  Is.  (po| 
free). 

Monday,  16th  January,  and  following  da: 
Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art,  the  pnl 

perty  of  various  owners,  including  a  collcctio 
of  snuffbottles,  the  property  of  the  late  Dr.  F 
E.  Littlewood,  jades  and  hardstone  carving;  ! 
early  Chinese  ceramics,  famille-rose,  famillA 
verte  and  blue  and  white  porcelain.  Catalogut 
1  plate.  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s.). 
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JANUARY  &  FEBRUARY  SALES  continued 


nday,  16th  January,  at  2.30  p.m.  Egyp- 
,  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  Antiquities; 
ican,  Oceanic,  South  American  and  Indian 

,  the  property  of  various  owners.  Catalogue 
post  free). 

dnesday,  18th  January.  Old  Master 
icings,  the  property  of  various  owners, 
alogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Jrsday,  19th  January.  Fine  Jewels,  the 
perty  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  Amhurst, 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Fleming,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
P.  Musitano,  Mrs.  K.  J.  D.  McEwan,  a  Lady  of 
Title,  and  other  owners,  including  an  emerald 
and  diamond  three  stone  ring,  two  diamond 
three  stone  rings,  several  diamond  single  stone 
rings,  a  ruby  and  diamond  cluster  ring,  a  dia- 
mond brooch,  a  diamond  double-clip  brooch, 
a  pair  of  diamond  pendant  earrings,  a  necklace 
in  opals  and  diamonds,  two  pearl  necklaces,  a 
bracelet  in  rubies  and  diamonds  and  an  im- 
portant diamond  half  hoop  bracelet.  Catalogue, 
3  plates,  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s.  6d.). 


Thursday,  19th  January.  English  and 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  A.  H. 
Sanger,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the  late 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Capell,  Miss  J.  R.  Creagle  Haward, 
F.  W.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Miss  E.  M.  Shepherd, 
and  other  owners,  including  a  George  II  coffee 
pot,  by  Sleath  &  Crump,  1 754,  a  pair  of  George 
III  silver-gilt  candlesticks,  by  William  Cafe, 
1761,  a  George  III  coffee  pot,  by  William 
Caldecott,  1760,  a  George  HI  cake  basket,  by 
William  Plummer,  1781,  a  George  HI  teapot 
•and  milk  jug,  by  Paul  Storr,  1810;  a  German 
tankard,  by  Dominikus  Saler,  Augsburg,  c. 
1690,  and  a  pair  of  Portuguese  urns  and  stands, 
c.  1740.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Thursday,  19th  January,  at  2.30  p.m. 
Modern  Etchings  and  Lithographs,  Sporting 
Prints,  Naval  and  Military  Subjects,  Mis- 
cellaneous Prints  and  Views,  the  property  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Lockhart  Ross,  Bt.,  removed 
from  Balnagown  Castle,  Ross-shire,  the  late  J. 
H.  MacDonnell,  Esq.,  and  other  owners,  includ- 
ing etchings  and  lithographs  by  Brangwyn, 
Daumier,  Gill,  Meryon,  Turner  and  Whistler; 
sporting  prints  by  or  after  Aiken,  Ferneley, 
Hancock,  Henderson,  Herring,  Pollard,  Shayer, 
Stubbs,  Turner  and  Wolstenholme;  naval  and 
military  subjects,  including  drawings  by 
Lalauze,  Norie,  Orange  and  Simkin.  Catalogue 
Is.  (post  free). 


Friday,  20th  January.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
Tapestries  and  Textiles,  English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  the  property  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Lord  Torphichen,  Major  T.  F.  Trollope-Bellew, 
Brigadier  P.  H.  Cadoux-Hudson,  M.C.,  D.L., 
and  other  owners,  including  three  early  eigh- 
teenth century  Brussels  tapestries  from  the 
Story  of  Troy,  a  fine  Louis  XVI  Aubusson 
tapestry,  a  small  early  nineteenth  century 
mahogany  breakfront  bookcase,  a  mid-eigh- 
teenth century  giltwood  and  needlework  sedan 
chair  and  a  George  III  mahogany  display 
cabinet.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  23rd  January,  and  following  da>. 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  the  late  Capt. 
Stanley  W.  Sykes,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  and  other 
owners,  including  English  literature  of  the  16th 
to  19th  century;  Private  Press  books;  and  a 
collection  of  books  with  illustrations  by  John 
Buckland Wright; Continental  booksof  the  16th 
to  19th  century;  natural  history;  travel,  topo- 
graphy, maps  and  atlases;  costume  art  and 
architecture.  Catalogue  2s.  (by  post  3s.). 


Monday,  23rd  January.  Japanese  Prints 
and  Paintings,  the  property  of  various  owners. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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JANUARY  &  FEBRUARY  SALES  continued 


Thursday,  19th  January.  A  Victorian  diamond  brooch-pendant. 


Tuesday,  24th  January.  English  Porcelain, 

the  property  of  various  owners.  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


Wednesday,  25th  January,  at  11  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 
Draw  ings  and  Paintings,  the  property  of  various 
owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Thursday,  26th  January.  Fine  English  and 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
John  Rogers,  E.  V.  Ncwnham,  Esq.,  A.  A.  H. 
Douglas,  Esq.,  Tom  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Manor) 
Kampmann,  G.  W.  Capell,  Esq.,  Group  Cap- 
tain F.  W.  Wiseman-Clarke,  Major  Randal 
MacDonncll,  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis, 
and  other  owners,  including  a  Common- 
wealth caudle  cup  and  cover,  maker's  mark, 
W.H.,  1658,  a  fine  Charles  II  tankard,  maker's 
mark  F.S.,  1669,  another  maker's  mark  J.R., 
1678,  a  William  III  chocolate  pot,  by  William 
Lukin,  1701,  four  Queen  Anne  Irish  strawberry 
dishes,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1708-10,  a 
George  II  tea  kettle  on  stand,  by  Ayme  Videau, 
1735,  a  pair  of  George  II  candlesticks,  by  Peter 
Archambo,  1744,  a  George  II  Scottish  teapot, 
by  Robert  Luke,  Glasgow,  c .  1 735,  a  set  of  four 
George  III  sauce  tureens  and  covers,  by  T. 
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Robins,  1808,  a  set  of  four  George  III  sauce 
boats,  by  William  Vincent,  1770,  a  fine  George 
III  mug,  by  John  Edwards,  1728,  a  pair  of 
George  III  caddies,  by  C.  Fuller,  1798  (in  ivory 
case),  a  Georgian  silver-gilt  bowl,  by  Philip 
Rundell,  1819,  a  pair  of  rare  George  III  parcel- 
gilt  silver  ewers,  by  Thomas  Fleming,  1777,  a 
pair  of  George  III  silver-gilt  candelabra  by 
Parker  and  Wakelin,  1774,  two  George  III 
sweetmeat  baskets,  by  Hester  Bateman,  1789; 
also  a  set  of  four  Austrian  candelabra,  Vienna, 
1773,  a  Swedish  beaker,  by  Anders  Schotte, 
Uddevala,  1 796,  and  a  German  casket,  by  H.  J. 
Schech,  Augsburg,  c.  1685.  Catalogue,  27  plates, 
6s.  (by  post  7s.  6d.). 


Friday,  27th  January.  Works  of  Art,  Rugs 
and  Carpets,  English  and  Continental  Furniture, 

the  property  of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is. 
(post  free). 


Monday,  30th  January.  Fine  French  Paper- 
weights, the  property  of  various  owners,  includ- 
ing a  good  Baccarat  faceted  muslin-ground 
snake  weight,  fine  millefiori,  flower,  butterfly, 
crown,  swirl  and  colour-ground  weights,  also 
sulphide  weights  from  the  St.  Louis  Baccarat 
and  Clichy  factories.  Catalogue,  6  plates,  2s.  6d. 
(by  post  3s.  6d.). 


Tuesday,  31st  January.  Continental  Potij 
and  Porcelain,  the  property  of  various  ownf 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Wednesday,  1st  February.  Old  Ma; 
Paintings,  the  property  of  various  own 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Thursday,  2nd  February.  English  and  B 
tinental  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  varii 
owners.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Friday,  3rd  February.  Rugs  and  Carp, 
English  an i  Continental  Furniture,  the  propel 

of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free).' 


Monday,  6th  February,  and  following  I 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  various  ownfl 
Catalogue  2s.  (by  post  3s.). 


Tuesday,  7th  February.  Fine  Chinese  Ce 
mics  and  Works  of  Art,  the  property  of  varii 
owners.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Wednesday,  8th  February,  at  11  a.m.  : 
2.30  p.m.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cent 
Draw  ings  and  Paintings,  the  property  of  varii 
owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  30th  January.  A  St.  Louis  face 
upright  bouquet  weight,  3'  inches. 
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A  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  PEMBROKE  TABLE 
WITH  WRITING  DRAWER 
WIDTH  OPEN  41  IN.  CLOSED  24  IN. 
HEIGHT  29  IN.  DEPTH  24*  IN. 


English 


Baroque 
Architecture 


Kerry  Downes 

Now  that  'Baroque'  has  become  respectable  in  England  as  a 
term  and  as  a  style,  a  book  on  English  Baroque  is  overdue. 
This  book,  with  its  lively,  scholarly  text  and  large  collection  of 
striking  photographs,  covers  the  famous  —  Blenheim,  Castle 
Howard,  Chatsworth,  St.  Paul's,  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the 
Queen  Anne  churches,  the  work  of  Wren,  Talman,  Archer, 
Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor,  Gibbs  -  and  also  many  unfamiliar  late 
Stuart  and  early  Georgian  buildings  which  can  properly  only 
be  called  Baroque,  the  work  of  lesser  and  local  contemporaries. 
There  is  much  new  material  and  surprising  detail. 

57S  photographs  and  68  figures. 
12\  X  9l  in.  £7-7-0. 

Zwemmer 


HENRY  SPENCER 

&  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Luke  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  Spencer,  F.A.I. 
Barry  McCormick,  F.A.I.    John  Ward,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

HENRY  SPENCER  &  SONS 
RETFORD  SALEROOMS 

XVIII  and  XIX  Century  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
Paintings,  Silver,  Coins 
January  llth,  12th  and  13th,  1967 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/6d. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2531-4 


also  Greensboro,  North  Carolina  and  335  Worth  Ave.,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Member  A.I.D.  - I.D.D.A.- Complete  Decorating  Service 


An  extremely  rare  inn^  of  the  Charles  II  period  with  fine  chinoiserie  decoration. 
London,  dale  1684.  Maker's  mark:  SN,  mullet  below,  in  heart  shaped  pvinch. 
Height:  3 J  inches.  Weight:  6  •  2  ounces. 

SPINK 

Founded  1666 

ORIENTAL  ART  ANTIQUE  SILVER   EUROPEAN  GLASS  &  PORCELAIN   ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS   CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES   COINS   MEDALS  &  ORDERS 

n  Ltd.,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Whitehall  5275.  Cables:  Spink  London,  S.W.1. 


lix  apjH'intmrnt 
tu  U  K. II.  Th,  Huh-  «/  f  .  ■    .  v 

MtdallitU 


The  rescue  of  Florence  - 
and  what  all  connoisseurs 
can  do  to  help 


EING  for  the  most  part  an  unemotional  race,  with  national 
characteristics  born  of  wide  experience  in  peace  and  war  of 
best  to  bring  immediate  relief  in  a  national  emergency,  it 
natural  that  British  art  advisers  and  observers  were  amongst 
irst  on  the  scene  at  the  outset  of  the  tragic  flood  disasters  in 
;ncc  two  months  ago.  It  was  a  disaster  to  this  magic  city  of 
Florentines  which  brought  in  its  trail  a  number  of  totally 
ual  aspects,  some  of  the  effects  of  which  will  not  be  wholly 
prehensible  to  those  concerned  for  a  considerable  time, 
nderstandably  the  first  concern  of  the  Italian  authorities  was 
mccntrate  on  the  near  overwhelming  task  of  immediate  relief 
aman  suffering.  But  the  purpose  of  a  host  of  art  students  in 
cular,  who  descended  on  Florence  from  all  over  Europe, 
to  volunteer  to  do  what  they  could  to  save  the  priceless  works 
rt  which  were  so  well-known  to  them.  Their  immediate 
jur — when  they  worked  in  gas  masks  to  alleviate  the  stench 
lud  intermixed  with  naphtha  freely  escaping  from  central 
ng  plants,  and  a  city  sewage  system  which  had  ceased  to  be 
tive — was  invaluable.  And  that  they  found  it  difficult  to 
in  even  a  sandwich  to  sustain  them  in  their  work  is  now 
>ably  of  no  consequence  to  them. 

le  perilous  times — when  church  furniture  and  ornaments 
:  floating  in  swirling  torrents  and  when,  as  one  example,  the 
plete  Ghibertian  frieze-surround  to  Andrea  Pisano's  great 
ize  doors  in  the  Baptistery  fell — have  now  mercifully  passed, 
possible  in  some  instances  partially  to  assess  the  damage,  to 
it  its  cost.  We  know,  to  our  chagrin,  the  merciless  toll  taken 
ine  feet  of  water  and  oil  in  the  nave  of  Santa  Crocc  where,  in 
ubmerged  crypt,  Bandinelh's  beautiful  marble  Pieta  was  com- 


pletely covered  with  oil.  We  somehow  have  to  accept  that  Cima- 
bue's  great  Crucifix  will  in  future  be  nothing  more  than  a  frag- 
ment of  its  former  glory.  The  damage  caused  at  the  Museo  Arch- 
eologico,  where  nearly  10,000  vases  and  other  objects  will  require 
the  most  careful  reconstruction,  was  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. So,  too,  was  sight  of  the  mud-encrusted,  disintegrated 
collection  of  early  musical  instruments,  and  Cranach's  totally 
ruined  Madonna,  at  Museo  Bardini.  Dr.  Luisa  Bechcrucci  of  the 
Uftizi  and  her  assistants  are  working  with  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible patience,  skill  and  with  all  possible  speed  to  stabilize  the 
flaking  paint  surfaces  of  those  masterpieces  of  painting  so  well- 
known  to  all  European  and  American  connoisseurs. 

What  is  now  so  clear  is  that  the  financial  burden  of  restoring 
the  incomparable  works  of  art  in  Florence  is  more  than  one 
country  can  carry.  The  need  for  financial  aid  from  all  countries  is 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Al- 
ready nearly  ^50,000  has  been  collected  by  donations  in  Britain 
and  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  Florence.  Britain  alone,  however,  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  raising  ^1111.  The  need  is  urgent  not  only 
because  even  a  few  hours  delay  can  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween recovery  and  total  loss  of  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  object 
of  art,  or  a  book;  but  the  future  livelihood  of  many  an  Italian  will 
be  gravely  impaired  if  the  glories  of  Italy,  which  attract  so  much 
of  its  tourist  traffic,  are  lost  or  left  unrepaired  through  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  rescue  them. 

The  Connoisseur  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  the  call  lor  help. 
Many  of  its  readers  will  wish  to  do  likewise  by  sending  a  dona- 
tion to:  the  Italian  Art  and  Archives  Rescue  Fund,  The  National 
Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2. 
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Connoisseurship  and  His  Majesty 
King  Gustav  VI  Adolph  of  Swede 


PETER  C.  SWANN 

PRIVATE  collections  reflect  the  characters  of  their  owners 
and,  just  like  people,  they  create  a  strong  first  impression.  The 
first  impression  created  by  this  collection  is  of  quietness  and 
quality.  One  immediately  senses  that  each  piece  has  been  acquired 
slowly,  deliberately  and  only  after  much  study.  It  does  not  have 
that  impulsive  quality  one  senses  in  some  other  collections.  The 
whole  collection  is  unpretentious  and  modest,  but,  as  one  looks 
more  closely,  each  piece  reveals  its  particular  interest — it  may  be 
the  shape  or  type  which  is  unusual  or  the  quality  of  the  design  or 
the  pristine  condition.  Here  are  the  gleanings  of  a  lifetime  of 
intelligent  observation,  interest  and  genuine  study.  It  is  the 
assemblage  of  a  genuine  enthusiast  but  at  the  same  time  one  who 
has  always  put  the  interests  of  the  national  museum  before  his 
own. 

The  King  of  Sweden  started  collecting  Chinese  art  in  1907  when 
he  was  Crown  Prince.  Since  that  time  he  has  remained  in  the  hire- 


front  of  its  study.  It  is  by  no  means  unconnected  with  his  0 
interest  that  Swedish  scholars  have  made  so  many  contribuia 
to  our  knowledge.  1 1 1  ^  connoisseurship  and  tastes  develi 
with  the  work  of  pioneer  scholars  like  Karlgren,  Anderssora 
Siren.  His  collection  enjoyed  the  active  interests  of  men  like 
beck.  He  shared  the  expanding  knowledge  and  skills  of  B 
scholars  and  collectors  like  Hobson,  Clark  and  EumorfopouL 
mention  only  a  few.  As  an  ardent  and  trained  archaeologisj 
brought  an  expert  eye  to  the  study  of  his  own  acquisitions 
kind  of  close,  detailed  observation  which  the  archaeologist  di 
ops — and,  with  this,  a  keen  interest  in  the  expansion  of  the  S 
ish  national  collections.  His  enthusiasms  took  him  to  the  Far 
and  Swedish  scholars  have  enjoyed  his  support  in  the  waj 
diplomatic  privileges  which  has  helped  them  greatly — and 
crcd  Swedish  national  prestige.  The  King  has  kept  in  fashion 
the  developments  of  Chinese  art  connoisseurship  until  his  col 


1.  Early  It-ling  sacrificial  vessel.  Shang  Dynasty.  Height  95  inches. 
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2.  Left.  Bronze  pole  finial  or  handle  in  the  form  of  a  Demon.  Middle 

Chou  Period.  Height,  6  ^  inches. 

3.  Above.  Jade  Hsiian  Chi  with  serrated  edge,  of  the  Chou  Dynasty. 

Diameter,  $\  inches. 


tion  now  comprises  two  thousand  three  hundred  pieces,  of  which 
this  exhibition*  shows  only  a  select  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
choice  for  Dr.  Bo  GyUensward,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Eastern  Art  in  Stockholm  and  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Collection, 
must  have  been  a  most  difficult  task. 

The  archaic  bronzes  of  the  Shang  (1 523-1028  B.C.)  and  Chou 
(1027-256  B.C.)  Dynasties  were  obviously  chosen  for  their 
quality  of  casting  which  is  often  superb.  No.  I,  an  early  li-tino 
sacrificial  vessel  of  the  Shang  period,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  very 
early  shape  and  decoration.  The  t'ao-t'ieh  dragon  or  monster  masks 
are  made  up  by  profiles  of  two  animals  which,  though  highly 
stylised,  are  boldly  and  simply  arranged  between  two  bands  of 
circles.  The  vessel  is  not  large  but  reflects  in  full  the  religious 
power  of  the  early  bronzes.  The  finial  in  No.  2  is  a  well-known 
and  most  unusual  piece  with  its  protruding  eyes  and  other 
animals  worked  into  the  decoration — ox-head  on  stomach  and 
sharp  wings.  As  the  catalogue  points  out,  it  bears  an  unusual 
resemblance  to  a  totem  pole.  It  is  a  most  powerful  and  mysterious 
piece.  Altogether  fifty-nine  pieces  of  bronze  arc  shown,  wh  ich 
indicates  the  King's  particular  interest  in  this  field,  and  they 
include  a  number  of  excellent  quality  mirrors  with  crisp  and 
sometimes  rare  decorations  on  their  backs. 

*  The  Kings  collection  is  currently  being  shown  at  the  Asia  House 
Gallery,  New  York,  until  February  12.  Subsequent  showings  will  be 
held  at:  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio,  March  1  to  April  2; 
the  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  May  1  to  June 
4;  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  June  23 
to  July  23. 
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8.  White  porcelain  large  dish,  the  pattern  painted  in  underglaze  blue.  Diameter  14I  inches.  Early  Ming  Dynasty. 


he  collection  of  stone  and  jade  reflects  another  particular 
"est  which  has  long  held  the  King.  What  is  more  attractive  to 
student,  it  shows  his  enquiring  mind  and  his  willingness  to 
a  chance  in  a  field  strewn  with  uncertainties,  to  say  nothing 
lain  fakes.  The  early  pieces  dating  from  the  bronze  period  are 
tanding.  No.  3  shows  a  large  jade  disc  with  serrated  edge, 
le  Chinese  scholars  think  that  the  shape  may  have  come  from 
onze  weapon  used  for  tearing  the  enemy,  while  the  more 
itional  view  is  that  is  had  something  to  do  with  astronomy, 
i  piece  is  oidy  one  of  a  number  of  most  impressive  early 
es.  Much  beauty  lies  in  the  marble-like  or  calcified  bone-like 
ity  of  these  excavated  pieces. 


The  true  quality  and  skill  of  the  early  jade  carver  working  with 
relatively  primitive  tools  on  this  extremely  hard  material  is  seen 
better  in  an  amulet  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  (Catalogue  No.  66)  and 
in  the  small  rectangular  plaque  (No.  68)  with  its  refined  formalis- 
ed bird  shape.  More  recently  the  King  has  turned  his  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  connoisseurship — that  of  the 
jades  produced  from  Han  to  Sung  times:  i.e.  from  about  2nd 
century  B.C.  to  the  13th  century  A.D.  About  these  there  has 
always  existed  a  wide  area  of  controversy;  one  which  the 
collector  in  this  instance  has  enjoyed  enormously.  The  water- 
dropper  in  the  shape  of  a  phoenix  (No.  4)  is  placed  in  the 
Northern  Wei  Dynasty  (A.D.  386-535)  when  most  of  North 
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China  was  ruled  by  northern  invaders.  These  barbarians  weiiii 
turn  rapidly  conquered  by  the  force  of  Chinese  culture  and  \*n 
of  vital  importance  to  Chinese  culture  in  their  support  of  Biuh 
ism  imported  from  India,  via  Central  Asia.  In  this  phocnixih 
dating  may  well  be  inspired  by  the  manner  in  which  thc^jlunm 
is  represented,  a  style  familiar  from  large  stone  chimeras  of h< 
period. 

A  number  of  other  pieces  are  equally  open  to  debate  forhi 
material,  unless  buried,  changes  little  over  the  centuries  andjhj 
designs  and  carving  techniques  tended  to  change  very  little.  I 
typical  of  the  King's  enquiring  mind  and  liking  for  acadel 
controversy  that  he  enjoys  provoking  the  experts  in  this  tantB 
ing  subject.  The  pieces  in  the  collection  often  have  that  propB 
— so  difficult  to  characterise — of  'age'  and  are  obviously  wl 
Perhaps  we  must  await  some  scientific  wizard  who  will  produ 
machine  to  date  them,  and  so  deprive  us  of  the  fun  of  contro 
sy;  the  controversy  which  is  the  life-blood  as  well  as  someti 
the  fight  to  the  death,  of  the  collector. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  collection  is  the  ; 
bronze  Seated  Bodhisattva  (No.  5) — though  the  photogi 
hardly  does  it  justice.  It  is  dated  to  the  Sui  period  (A.D.  589-6 
the  short,  highly  important  time  following  the  centuries  of 
disunion  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Han  Dynasty  in  A.D. 
During  these  centuries  Buddhism  had  firmly  established  i 
as  the  national  religion  and  the  great  cave  temple  sites  of  1 
huang,  Yiin-kang  and  Lung-men  were  then  created.  The  si 
Sui  Dynasty  (A.D.  589-618)  was  founded  by  a  powerful  mili 
leader  who  united  the  country,  but  as  a  result  of  his  megaloma 
his  line  only  lasted  twenty-eight  years.  Nevertheless,  his  work 
the  foundation  for  the  three  centuries  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (A 
618-907)  when  Chinese  culture  achieved  many  of  its  fi 
moments. 

The  little  statue  has  in  miniature  all  the  qualities  of  the  worh 
this  period  about  A.D.  600  as  we  know  them  from  stone 
stucco  figures  of  the  period.  The  stiff  frontal  pose,  not  yet  relaj 
by  the  sensuousness  of  T'ang,  the  strings  of  pearls  hanging  frB 
shoulders  to  knees  in  formal  symmetry,  the  crown  and  clfl 
decoration  and  the  quiet  smile  are  all  typical.  The  bacll 
beautifully  incised;  altogether  a  little  masterpiece  of  devoticB 
art. 

The  long  history  of  the  development  of  Chinese  ceramiJ 
represented  by  typical  though  perhaps  to  English  and  Ameril 
eyes  not  so  exciting  pieces.  The  T'ang  Dynasty  small  wll 
pottery  vase  (No.  6)  with  its  confident  shape  and  fine  craJ 
typifies  the  best  of  the  T'ang  ceramics,  and  it  will  not  hi 
escaped  the  attention  of  a  number  of  visitors  that  one  of  the  pi 
tery  grave  figures  in  the  collection  carried  a  pot  of  exactly  I 
same  shape  (see  colour  plate).  Among  a  number  of  such  figures! 
interesting  and  of  high  quality, is  the  fine  Wei  large  head  in  Nou 
The  sharpness  of  the  modelling  and  the  characterisation  lea 
nothing  to  be  desired.  .  1 

The  collection  contains  a  number  of  early  Ming  Dynasty  (Al 


(A)  Top.  Yu,  bronze  sacrificial  wine  vessel.  Shang  Dynasty,  16th- 

centuries,  B.C. 

Left.  Pottery  tomb  figure  of  a  lady  carrying  an  urn,  painted  in  red,  wl 
and  black.  Early  T'ang  Dynasty,  c.  7th  century  A.D. 


9.  Small  (2!  inches  diameter)  round  red  lacquer  box  with  design  of  li-ch'i  fruits  and  foliage;  Ming  Dynasty  workmanship  at  its  In-st. 


-1644)  bluc-and- white  vessels.  No.  8  illustrates  a  large  dish 
typical  wave  border  followed  by  a  floral  band  and  in  the 
e  a  cluster  of  grapes — a  design  less  frequently  found  than  the 
:  familiar  floral  pattern  and  one  which  I  find  more  attractive. 
1  in  the  black-and-white  illustration  one  can  see  the  variation 
e  tone  of  the  blue  cobalt  ranging  from  pale  blue  to  almost 
c — one  of  the  attractions  of  this  type  of  porcelain.  Such  pieces 
j  how  King  Gustav  Adolph  has  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
astes  and  connoisseurship  in  Chinese  art.  Chinese  bluc-and- 
e  porcelain  originated  in  the  Yuan  Dynasty  (A.D.  1 260-1 368) 
rapidly  became  the  mainstream  of  their  ceramics.  The  later 
tigDynasty  (A.D.  1644-1912)  wares  were  very  popular  among 
tern  collectors  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  the 
Ming  examples  of  the  thirteenth-fourteenth  centuries  have 
an  obsession  of  only  the  last  twenty  years.  Needless  to  say, 
are  becoming  not  only  extremely  expensive  but  must 
:ult  to  find. 

le  same  is  even  more  true  of  Ming  Dynasty  Lacquer  w  ares — 
1  more  recent  interest  of  collectors — and  the  King  has  a  range 
jod  examples.  The  large  box  (Catalogue  No.  124)  with  its 
in-te  mark  (1426-1435)  cut  over  a  lightly  incised  Yung-lo 
3-1424)  mark  is  a  fine  example,  as  is  also  the  black  lacquer 
and  tray  (Catalogue  No.  126)  with  its  mother-of-pearl 
'es  in  a  formalised  landscape.  But  for  quality  of  carving  and 
;n  the  small  round  box  with  design  of  li-ch'i  fruits  and  foliage 


(enlarged  in  No.  9)  shows  Ming  Dynasty  workmanship  at  its 
best — the  bold  design  skilfully  using  the  area  and  shape  with  bold 
carving  which  is  so  unfussy  compared  with  later  work. 

The  exhibition  was  assembled  by  Bo  Gyllensward,  and  John  A. 
Pope  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  and  its  tour  of  tin-  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  the  Asia  House  Gallery  in  New  York  where  it  is 
now  showing,  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  M.  H.  dc 
Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Nelson 
Gallery — Atkins  Museum  in  Kansas  City  has  been  organised  by 
the  newly-established  International  Exhibitions  Foundation, 
Washington  D.C.  whose  very  able  President  is  Mrs.  John  A. 
Pope.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  well-illustrated  catalogue  with  essays 
by  Gyllensward  on  'The  Making  of  a  Royal  Collection'  and  by 
John  A.  Pope  on  'The  Scope  and  Quality  of  the  Collection'.  All 
the  pieces  are  illustrated,  eight  in  full  colour.  The  descriptions 
sometimes  err  a  little  on  the  side  of  caution  in  not  providing  the 
kind  of  close  dating  possible  111  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  marble  halls  of  the  National  Gallery  111  Washington  are 
splendid  indeed,  but  they  tended  to  overpower  the  objects  and 
one  looks  forward  to  seeing  the  collection  again  in  the  Asia  House 
rooms  of  New  York  where  they  put  on  this  kind  of  intimate  show 
with  great  skill.  The  opening  was  a  superbly  over-organised  wall 
game  fought  without  quarter  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  cham- 
ber orchestra.  To  my  list  of  luxuries  of  life — not  owning  a  car  or 
a  telephone — I  would  add  not  attending  openings  of  exhibitions ! 
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Porcelain  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp, 
Northamptonshire: 


1.  English  porcelain 


R.  J.  CHARLES!"! 


THE  ceramic  collections  at  Althorp  arc  amongst  the  largest 
and  most  various  of  those  in  any  of  the  great  English  houses. 
Ap.irt  from  pieces  acquired  by,  or  presented  to,  members  of  the 
family  at  various  times  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  greater  part 


I.  Cream-jug,  white  porcelain.  Mark:  a  triangle,  incised.  Height,  4 J 
inches.  Chelsea,  probably  1745. 


is  owed  to  the  collecting  enthusiasm  of  Frederick,  4th 
Spencer,  who  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  in  1 
built  up  a  collection  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  at  least 
piece  from  as  many  different  manufactures  as  possible.  The  ho 
for  this  reason  contains  a  number  of  examples  of  some  of 
rarest  marks  on  porcelain.  The  rarest  marks,  however,  sometii 
occur  on  the  least  interesting  objects,  and  the  claim  to  fame  of 
Althorp  Collection  is  far  from  being  based  on  such  crite 
Apart  from  the  wide  spectrum  which  it  covers,  it  is  also  nota 
for  the  high  standard  of  quality  which  is  everywhere  evident.  1 
present  article  deals  only  with  the  English  porcelain,  and  will 
succeeded,  as  opportunity  offers,  by  further  articles  devoted) 
the  Meissen  and  other  German  porcelains,  the  Sevres  and  otl 
French  porcelains,  and  to  the  Italian  and  other  Contineil 
manufactories. 

Pride  of  place  in  the  Althorp  collection  of  English  porcen 
is  unquestionably  taken  by  the  Chelsea  wares.  Not  only  4 
Chelsea  the  most  elegant  and  aristocratic  of  all  the  Engl 
factories  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  represented  at  Althn 
by  a  range  of  its  productions  which  is  both  wide  and  charact- 
iscd  by  an  unusually  high  standard  of  excellence.  Earliest  in  til 
of  the  products  of  this — the  first — British  native  porcelj 
manufactory,  is  the  small  cream-jug  seen  in  No.  1.  Thia 
marked  underneath  with  an  incised  triangle,  the  earliest  of  : 
marks  used  at  Chelsea  and  sometimes  occurring  in  combinati 
with  the  earliest  date  recorded  on  English  porcelain — 17! 
Possibly  it  is  the  'English  Ware  Cream  Jugg'  which  the  Honl. 
John  Spencer  bought  from  P.  Bertrand  &  Co.  in  August,  17I 
for  io/6d.  Its  relatively  high  price  and  its  appearance  in  a  8 
otherwise  devoted  exclusively  to  purchases  of  porcelain,  sugij'; 
that  this  jug  too  must  have  been  of  porcelain  and  not  potte, 
and  Chelsea  was  the  only  factory  known  to  have  been  in  pi 
duction  in  this  year.  The  jug  shows  the  characteristic  'goat  i\ 
bee'  moulding,  and  is  more  metallic  than  ceramic  in  feeling! 
will  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  Sprimont,  the  leading  sp| 
in  the  factory's  history,  was  a  silversmith  before  he  ventured  hi 
porcelain,  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  \l 
connected  with  the  concern  at  this  early  date. 

About  1749  some  change  in  the  working  of  the  factor)'  result 
in  the  introduction  of  another  mark — this  time  of  an  auction 
relief  on  a  small  raised  pad — and  at  much  the  same  time  in  a  n; 
porcelain  material.  This  milky  white  porcelain  with  its  sligh 
opaque-looking  glaze,  was  normally  worked  into  fairly  sim: 
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only  heighten  the  effect  of  fantasy  produced  by  these  witty 
parodies  of  nature.  This  rococo  trick  of  showing  familiar  forms 
in  unexpected  guises  recurs  in  two  fine  sauccboats  at  Althorp, 
modelled  .is  ducks  and  painted  after  nature. 

The  Althorp  Collection  is  considerably  richer  in  tablewares 
than  it  is  in  figures,  but  the  red-anchor  period  is  well  represented 
by  three  small  Women  playing  musical  Instruments,  and  by  a 
flower-holder  in  the  form  of  a  Man  seated  with  a  basket  between 
liis  knees  (No.  6).  This  model,  like  many  others  produced  at  the 
Chelsea  factory,  is  copied  from  a  Meissen  original,  but  the  texture 
of  the  paste,  and  the  softness  of  the  colours,  give  it  a  very  different 
look  from  its  Meissen  counterpart. 

With  the  progress  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-62)  and  its 
disastrous  effects  on  Saxony  (where  the  Meissen  factory  was 
situated),  the  royal  French  factory  at  Sevres  began  to  usurp  the 
fashion-setting  position  which  Meissen  had  previously  occupied 
amongst  the  porcelain-manufactures  of  Europe.  Chief  amongst 
the  innovations  of  the  Sevres  factory  was  the  introduction  of  rich 


>h,  painted  in  colours  in  'Kakiemon'  style.  Chelsea,  about  1750. 
eter,  8  jj  inches. 


obust  shapes  and  decorated  in  enamel  colours  with  subjects 
h  are  usually  derived  from  Far  Eastern  (frequently  Japanese) 
.eissen  originals.  A  fine  example  of  this  style  is  seen  in  the 
1  dish  (No.  2),  decorated  with  a  beautifully  painted  version 
lesign  seen  on  the  'Kakiemon'  porcelain  of  Arita  (in  Japan) 
rted  to  Europe  since  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
try.  The  painting  of  this  dish  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
nal.  The  dish  itself  is  not  actually  marked,  but  is  of  a  date 
t  1750.  Slightly  later  is  the  delightful  model  of  a  Parakeet 
in  No.  3.  Here  the  very  sparse  touches  of  colour  leave  the 
iful  milk-white  material  to  speak  for  itself.  This  model  is 
)f  the  numerous  bird-figures  produced  in  this  phase  of  the 
ry's  activity,  often  following  the  illustrations  in  George 
irds's  Natural  History  of  Uncommon  Birds,  published  in  1743. 
Althorp  Parakeet  has  the  raised  anchor  picked  out  in  red 
iel,  an  indication  that  it  was  probably  made  at  the  end  of  the 
I  anchor  period  and  just  before  the  introduction  as  mark  of  a 
le  red  anchor  painted  on  the  glaze.  Apart  from  the  pieces 
rated,  the  collection  contains  a  number  of  fine  polygonal 
and  saucers  and  a  covered  jar  (Colour  Plate)  of  this  period, 
shape  and  decoration  being  imitated  from  Kakiemon 
Jain. 

de  succeeding  red-anchor  period  is  worthily  represented  by  a 
Der  of  fine  pieces.  Outstanding  amongst  them  is  a  set  of 
>  decorated  with  magnificent  'botanical'  flowers,  usually 
ra,  from  the  wording  of  a  contemporary  advertisement,  as 
-lans  Sloane's  plants'.  Some  were  literally  copied  from  the 
ivings  (by  G.  D.  Ehret  and  others)  in  Philip  Miller's  Figures 
vits,  published  in  1755 ;  others  were  more  freely  invented  or 
lined  by  the  factory's  artists  working  in  the  same  general 
(No.  4).  In  their  magnificent  colouring  and  bold  design 
plates  are  some  of  the  finest  things  in  porcelain  anywhere, 
parably  naturalistic  in  intention  is  the  set  of  covered  boxes 
5  form  of  apples  illustrated  in  No.  5.  The  meticulously  copied 
iring  and  the  realistic  caterpillars  which  form  the  handles 


3.  Figure  of  a  Parakeet.  Mark:  a  raised  anchor  picked  out  in  red.  Chelsea, 
about  1752.  Height,  5|  inches. 
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4.  Plate,  painted  in  colours.  Mark:  an  anchor  in  red.  Chelsea,  about  1755. 
Diameter,  9  inches. 


coloured  grounds,  on  which  panels  framed  with  sumpt 
tooled  gilding  were  reserved  for  the  enamel-painting  of  1 
and  human  figures  in  which  the  factory  excelled.  The  idea  o 
coloured  ground  was  quickly  adopted  at  Chelsea  towards 
end  of  the  red-anchor  period  and  in  the  succeeding  gold-an 
period  (1758-69).  The  Althorp  Collection  includes  a*sple 
pair  of  pot-pourri  vases  painted  with  exotic  birds  in  panels 
'mazarine-blue'  ground  (No.  7);  and  a  pair  of  vases  of  flatt 
section  with  figure-painting  of  high  quality  against  a  turqu 
green  ground  which  is  the  Chelsea  version  of  the  Sevres  ' 
celeste',  introduced  at  the  latter  manufacture  in  1752  (No 
The  handles  of  these  vases  display  the  exuberant  rococo  scrollv 
heightened  with  rich  gilding  which  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  0 
gold-anchor  style,  and  which  is  quite  alien  in  spirit  to  the 
restrained  productions  of  Sevres.  The  most  splendid  of 
Chelsea  pieces  under  Sevres  influence,  however,  are  certainl1 
two  magnificent  flower-holders  (No.  9).  Here  not  only  i, 
shape  taken  directly  from  a  Sevres  model,  but  the  theme  o 
painting  (two  panels  with  Teniers  subjects)  is  a  direct  ech 
Sevres;  a  Sevres  example  exactly  similar  in  both  respects  is  ii 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Catalogue  of  the  Jones  CoIIe 
II,  London  (1924),  No.  117,  Pi.  7). 

The  Althorp  Chelsea  flower-holders,  however,  differ  in 
the  painting  is  reserved  on  a  rare  mauvish-blue  ground  with 
gilt  'pebbled'  markings  which  the  Sevres  factory  designate 
'cailloute'.  The  painting  and  gilding  on  these  two  pieces  as 
the  highest  quality,  and  they  must  in  every  way  be  regarde 
masterpieces  of  the  gold-anchor  period. 

Further  examples  of  gold-anchor  Chelsea  include  a  splc 
set  of  forty-one  dessert-plates  painted  with  flowers  and  b 
some  of  the  painted  decoration  being  set  in  panels  on  the 
which  are  framed  in  raised  scrollwork.  The  remains 
second  dessert-service  include  eight  plates  with  painting  rese 


5.  Three  pots  and  covers  in  the  form  of  apples.  Mark:  an  anchor  in  red.  Chelsea,  about  1755.  Height,  4]  inches. 
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and  cover,  painted  in  enamel-colours  in  'Kakiemon'  style.  Chelsea, 
1750-5.  Height,  with  cover,  12J  inches. 

;ure  of  a  man  made  as  a  flower-holder.  Mark:  an  anchor  in  red. 
ea,  about  1755.  Height,  9^  inches. 

mazarine-blue'  ground,  and  with  relief-moulded  decoration, 
ly  resembling  the  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  service  made  at 
sea  and  completed  in  1763.  Amongst  the  decorative  wares 

is  a  pair  of  vases  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  No.  7,  finely 
ed  with  putt!  but  lacking  the  finishing  touches  of  the  gilding; 
ond  pair  of  turquoise-ground  vases  of  the  same  shape  as 

seen  in  No.  8,  but  painted  with  exotic  birds  instead  of 
in  figures;  and  a  splendid  four-sided  turquoise-ground  vase 
ed  with  the  figures  of  masqueraders. 

nongst  the  greatest  rarities  at  Althorp  is  the  pair  of  white 
ts  (No.  10).  This  hitherto  unrecorded  model  fits  into  the 
fimily  of  bird-figures  made  at  the  'Girl-in-a-Swing' 
ry  (so  called  after  the  figure  model  which  was  first  rccog- 
l  as  the  type-specimen  of  the  group).  This  factory,  which 
probably  an  off-shoot  of  the  Chelsea  factory,  and  possibly 
:ed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  flourished  for  a  short  period 
t 1749-54- 

ie  predominance  of  table-wares  over  figures  in  the  repre- 
tion  of  the  Chelsea  factory  at  Althorp  is  reversed  in  the  case 
ow,  the  second  of  the  English  porcelain-manufactures  in 


point  of  time.  Amongst  a  small  but  choice  group  of  coloured 
figures,  perhaps  the  splendid  Shepherdess  of  No.  1 1  must  take 
pride  of  place.  Discreetly  painted  in  soft  enamel  colours  (apart 
from  the  bravado  black  of  her  tricorn  hat)  she  is  a  superb  example 
of  the  factory's  vigorous  early  figure-modelling.  The  same  verve 
is  shown  by  the  little  figure,  left  in  the  white,  of  a  boy  seated  on 
a  mound  drinking  (No.  12).  Here  the  tendency  of  the  modelling 
to  melt  away  like  snow  has  been  arrested  by  the  numerous  small 
sharp  details  of  buttons  and  button-holes,  applied  leaves  and 
flowers. 

A  similarly  melting  quality  of  paste,  oftset  by  a  determination 
to  work  it  into  clear  planes  and  emphatic  contraposio  forms,  is 
evinced  in  the  pair  of  early  Derby  figures  representing  Winter, 
illustrated  in  No.  13.  Equally  early  in  date,  and  of  greater  rarity, 
is  the  sauce-boat  in  the  form  of  a  shell  shown  in  No.  14.  Here  the 
glassy  glaze  has  run  in  a  pool  in  the  inside  of  the  sauce-boat,  so  as 
to  blur  the  spray  of  flowers  and  leaves  painted  in  the  bottom.  The 
handle  is  crudely  shaped  as  a  crayTish,  and  the  boat  rests  on  a 
base  of  corals  and  sea-shells.  None  of  the  numerous  other  pieces 
of  Derby  porcelain  in  the  house  rival  these  in  interest;  although 


1 1 


7.  Pair  of  vases,  painted  in  colours  on  a  'mazarine-blue'  ground.  Mark:  an 
anchor  in  gold.  Chelsea,  about  1760-65.  Height,  9  inches. 

8.  Pair  of  vases,  painted  in  colours  on  a  turquoise-green  ground.  Mark:  an 
anchor  in  gold.  Chelsea,  about  1760-65.  Height,  61  inches. 

9-  Pair  of  flower-holders,  painted  in  colours  on  a  blue  'cailloute'  ground. 
Mark  on  one:  an  anchor  in  gold.  Chelsea,  about  1765.  Length,  9  inches. 


10.  Pair  of  Parrots.  'Girl-in-a-Swing'  factory,  about  1750.  Height, 
inches. 

11.  Figure  of  a  Shepherdess.  Bow,  about  1750-55.  Height,  9!  inches. 
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'igure  of  a  Boy  Drinking.  Bow,  about  1750-55.  Height,  5  inches. 

Pair  of  figures  representing  Winter.  Derby,  about  1755.  Heights, 
id  5|  inches  respectively. 


14.  Sauce-boat  painted  in  colours.  Derby,  about  1750-55.  Length,  7  inches. 

15.  Pair  of  cornucopia  wall-pockets,  painted  in  undcrglaze-blue.  Worces- 
ter, about  1770.  Heights,  io;s'  and  ioj'  inches  respectively. 


'3 


there  arc  fine  services,  figures  and  decorative  pieces  of  the  later 
periods. 

Of  the  other  great  eighteenth-century  English  factories, 
Worcester  is  here  represented  by  the  fine  pair  of  cornucopias 
(No.  15).  These  are  painted  in  underglaze-blue,  and  are  of  excep- 
tional quality.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  factory's  activity 
come  two  sauce-boats  with  relief-moulding  and  painting  of 
flowers  in  colours,  and  a  little  bowl  painted  in  underglaze-blue. 
These  correspond  roughly  with  the  wares  of  the  red-anchor  period 
at  Chelsea,  and  are  succeeded  in  due  course  by  the  porcelain  with 
painting  on  coloured  grounds — dark  blue,  'scale-blue'  and  others. 
Notable  in  the  Althorp  Collection  is  a  cup  and  saucer  completely 
covered  with  the  rare  turquoise  ground-colour.  The  later  wares 
are  represented  by  a  number  of  good  services.  A  remarkable 
single  plate  is  painted  with  the  capture  of  the  French  ship  'La 
Virgnne'  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  against  a  sombre  background  of 
black.  This  piece — perhaps  more  remarkable  than  beautiful — is 


16.  Figure  of  a  Pheasant.  Plymouth,  about  1770.  Height,  8|  inches. 


17.  Jug,  painted  in  colours  and  gilt.  Mark:  a  cross  in  blue.  Bristol,  aiij 
1775.  Height,  6{  inches. 

dated  1  So  1  and  signed  on  the  reverse  'T.  Baxter'.  Thou 
Baxter  is  known  to  have  worked  at  the  Worcester  factory,  bfl 
is  more  likely  that  this  early  plate  was  painted  by  him  wheiB 
was  working  in  his  father's  independent  dccorating-shotl 
London. 

Longton  Hall,  Lowestoft  and  Pinxton  are  represented 
Althorp  by  no  more  than  a  handful  of  specimens  and  nonfl 
them  deserves  special  mention  here. 

All  the  porcelain  so  far  described  here  were  of  a  'sott-p.:' 
material  which  was  the  European  potter's  first  reaction! 
familiarisation  with  the  imported  'hard-paste'  porcelains  of  Cll 
and  Japan.  This  soft-paste  material  was  essentially  a  compound 
a  white  clay  with  a  glassy  substance,  and  was  glazed  with  a  gt 
based  on  lead.  It  was  relatively  easily  cracked  (especially  by 
water)  and  stained,  and  its  soft  glaze  w  as  readily  scratched.  Tl 
material  defects,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  emulation,  readily  indu 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  potters  to  try  for  the  formula  of 
real  'hard-paste'  porcelain — essentially  a  compound  of  china-t 
('kaolin')  and  china-stone  ('petuntse')  fired  at  a  very  high  ti 
pcraturc.  This  secret  was  discovered  at  Meissen,  in  Germany 
early  as  1709,  but  it  was  not  until  1768  that  the  chemist  Willi 
Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  was  able  to  take  out  an  Eng 
patent  for  his  rediscovery  of  it.  A  factory  was  founded  at  1 
mouth  to  exploit  the  process,  but  it  was  very  shortly  move( 
Bristol.  The  rare  Plymouth  porcelain  is  represented  at  Alth 
by  a  plain  white  salt-cellar  modelled  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  ; 
by  a  fine  figure  of  a  Pheasant,  also  left  in  the  white  (No.  ] 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  models  made  at  the  factory.  Bristol  ws 
include  a  teapot  painted  with  festoons  of  husk-pattern  in  gr< 
and  gold,  and  the  crest  of  a  bird  holding  a  sprig  in  its  beak  (fn 
the  so-called  'Chough'  service),  and  a  fine  mask-lip  jug  pain 
with  swags  of  flowers  in  colours,  and  with  borders  of  rich  giltli 
(No.  17). 

Photography:  Messrs.  A.  C.  Cooper,  London.  | 


IHE  CONNOISSEUR  visits  Holland 

[i  search  of  Jacob  Jordaens 

F  NCIS  STONOR  reports 


;OB  JORDAENS  has  always  been  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
[standing  Flemish  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his 
■time  he  was  considered  second  only  to  Rubens  himself,  and 
1  Rubens  died  it  was  upon  Jordaens'  shoulders  that  his  man- 
II.  [ordaens  was  then  forty-seven,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
,  -eight  years  later  his  popularity  never  flagged.  When  he 
n  his  eighties  he  could  reflect  with  truth  that  it  was  he  who 

i  joth  formed  and  expressed  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  He 
ed  in  a  style  of  exuberant  naturalism,  rendered  in  warm  and 
ant  colours.  The  range  of  his  subject  matter  was  very  wide, 
rcw  upon  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  upon  Christian 
md  pagan  myth.  He  illustrated  popular  proverbs  and  fables 

>  [),  did  designs  for  tapestry,  painted  portraits.  His  models  were 
nstering  fellow  citizens  of  Antwerp  (No.  2),  and,  unconcern- 
.ith  lofty  sentiments,  he  painted  them  warts  and  all.  His 
ish  roots  brought  forth  true  Flemish  flowers, 
te  more  classically  minded  eighteenth  century  looked  askance 
1  such  flamboyant  naturalism.  The  Abrcge  de  la  Vic  des 

.  tres,  published  in  Paris  half-way  through  the  century,  praised 
ichness  of  his  composition  and  palette,  but  deplored  the  lack 

:  obility  in  his  characters.  Likewise,  the  Romantics  of  the 
ccnth  century  regretted — I  paraphrase  from  Delacroix's 


Journal — that  such  virility  of  design  and  colour  should  not  be 
at  the  service  of  grandeur,  poetry  and  charm.  But  having  endured 
this  partial  eclipse  for  ethical  reasons,  Jordaens  shines  forth  upon 
our  own  generation  with  undimmed  prestige.  Freed,  as  we  like  to 
think,  from  moral  restraints  ourselves,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to 
pass  moral  judgements  upon  him.  When  we  visit  his  masterpieces 
in  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  it  is  not  to  improve  our  mind  but  to 
feel  our  pulse  beat  faster. 

A  Jordaens  exhibition  of  great  interest  is  being  held  this  winter. 
First  at  Rubens'  House  in  Antwerp,  now  at  the  Museum  Boy- 
mans-van  Beuningcn  in  Rotterdam,  until  February  5,  123  of  his 
drawings  have  been  assembled  from  no  less  than  52  sources.  They 
have  been  catalogued  by  Professor  Roger-A-d'Hulst,  who  is  the 
leading  authority  on  Jordaens,  and  they  are  displayed  chronolo- 
gically so  that  connoisseur  and  student  alike  may  follow  Jor- 
daen's  development  over  sixty  years.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
draftsman — the  baroque  complexities  of  his  style  demanded 
nothing  less.  Most  of  the  drawings  in  this  exhibition  are  studies 
in  composition  and  chiaroscuro  for  the  pictures  germinating 
in  his  mind  (No.  3).  There  are  no  details,  no  finish.  But  though 
they  are  only  ideas  in  the  raw,  there  is  an  impressive  monumental 
quality  about  them.  Throughout  his  life  this  was  the  principal 


I.  Although  not  in  the  exhibition,  this  is  one  of 
Jordaens'  paintings  illustrating  popular  proverbs. 
The  caption  at  the  top,  in  a  cartouche,  of  this  one 
may  be  translated:  'The  tunes  which  the  old  sing 
the  young  play  on  their  pipes'.  Antwerp,  Musee 
Royiil  des  Beaux  Arts. 
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style  of  his  drawings,  but  it  was  not  his  only  one.  Around  1630 
he  enlarged  his  repertory  with  designs  for  a  great  series  of 
tapestries  (Nos.  4  and  5).  He  met  this  call  upon  his  talents  with  a 
strikingly  different  style  of  which  there  are  seven  beautiful 
examples  in  the  exhibition.  Those  drawings — they  are  water- 
colours — are  finished  pictures  in  their  own  right.  Instead  of  real- 
ism and  the  low  life,  they  portray  a  world  of  aristocratic  elegance. 
They  arejordaens  turned  courtier.  His  studies  for  portraits  (No. 
6)  betray  yet  another  manner.  The  pose,  the  likeness  to  the  sitter 
and  the  modelling  are  carefully  worked  out.  Subordinate  details 
.li  e  no  more  than  indicated.  In  this  respect  he  followed  the  practice 
of  Rubens.  Jordaens'  line,  however,  is  stiffcr,  more  abrupt,  which 
tends  to  rob  these  studies  of  freshness  and  spontaneity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeds  in  saying  much  with  small  outlay,  and  when  he 
has  no  more  to  say  he  stops.  To  see  the  sort  of  opulent  composi- 
tion into  which  such  studies  blossomed  we  cannot  do  better  than 
look  at  the  double  portrait  of  a  man  and  a  woman  hanging  in  the 
Flemish  room  at  the  National  Gallery.  Reverting  to  the  drawings, 
it  is  also  interesting  to  compare  these  rather  dry  set-pieces  with 
the  portrait  sketch  of  a  young  bagpipe  player  (No.  7).  This  is  one 
of  a  group,  all  belonging  to  the  1630's.  Its  nature  is  of  course 
different.  It  is  a  character  sketch,  not  a  commissioned  portrait — 
but  what  freedom,  what  brio!  In  the  following  decade,  after  the 
death  of  Rubens,  this  sapling  grew  into  the  sturdy  tree  represent- 
ed in  the  exhibition  by  four  drawings  of  a  Naked  Man  (No.  8). 

The  death  of  Rubens  in  1640  extinguished  a  great  flame  in 
Jordaens'  life  and  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  Commissions 
now  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  including  Charles  I  of  England 
and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
but  as  regards  quality  the  peak  of  his  achievement  was  past.  To 
keep  abreast  with  his  prodigious  activity,  the  studio  was  now 
organized  for  mass  production.  Assistants  and  pupils  became 
responsible  for  more  and  more  of  the  work.  For  a  brief  period  in 
the  1650's  there  was  a  flicker  of  the  old  hie  (No.  9),  when  Jor- 
daens experimented  with  a  new  style  based  upon  Jacopo  Bassano. 
But  the  dynamism  of  the  Venetian  was  foreign  to  his  tempera- 


3.  Ulysses  building  a  ship  for  his  departure  from  Calypso.  Catalogue  Nc 

34.  Ecole  National?  Superieure  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 
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;sign  for  a  tapestry.  Catalogue  No.  38.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


6.  Study  for  the  portrait  of  Catherine  Behagcl.  Catalogue  No.  54.  F.  Lugt, 
Institut  Ne'erlandais,  Paris. 


.  Design  for  a 
Northampton,  Ca 


tapestry.  Catalogue  No.  43.  Loaned  hy  the  Marquess  of 
stle  Ashhy,  Northamptonshire. 


merit,  the  rhythm  did  not  flow  and  the  composition  became  lum- 
py. He  reverted  to  his  old  style,  but  the  life  had  gone  out  of  it. 
The  figures  gesticulate,  but  no  longer  from  inner  compulsion. 
Gradually  the  dexterity  of  the  team  supplanted  the  personality  of 
the  master.  At  this  stage  his  style  became  easy  to  copy,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  late 
drawings  ofjordaens  himself  and  of  his  highly  skilled  assistants. 

[ordaens  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  The  outward  show  of 
success  surrounded  him  and  he  could  look  back  upon  a  fabulous 
career.  That  he  had  long  ago  outlived  his  artistic  gifts  need  not 
distress  us.  Great  artists  are  meteors  that  consume  themselves  to 
light  the  world.  Which  one  among  them  has  not  known  his 
burnt  out  hour ! 


i8 


Fhe  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  4 


ingland.  Part  III 

"'HE  most  characteristic  ami  most  original  productions  of  the 
L  English  goldsmiths  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  six- 
•nth  century  were  the  large  standing  salts  that  occupied  a 
isition  of  honour  on  the  dining  table.  Whereas  the  purpose  of 
e  Continental  salt  was  usually  quite  apparent  from  its  design, 
c  English  masters  liked  to  conceal  the  salt  within  an  imposing 
:hitectural  framework  or,  as  we  discover  in  the  1574  Inventory 
Queen  Elizabeth's  plate,1  to  incorporate  it  in  a  clock.  Eight 
>ck  salts  arc  listed  in  this  Inventory  but  mine  is  known  to  have 
rvived.  This  peculiar  combination  of  salt-cellar  and  clock  well 


Pillar  salt,  silvcr-gilt,  the  stem  made  of  a  cylinder  of  rock-crystal  en- 
osing  a  standing  female  figure,  the  cover  also  set  with  a  hemispherical 
iece  of  rock-crystal.  London  hallmark  for  1549.  Maker's  mark,  a  swan's 
ead  erased.  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


J.  F.  HAYWARD 


illustrates  one  aspect  of  the  contemporary  approach.  Clocks  and 
watches  w  ere  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  time;  they 
were  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  Kunst  tind  Wunderkammer 
and  were  frequently  given  a  prominent  position  in  portraits  of 
noblemen  or  rich  merchants.  In  combination  with  the  salt,  the 
clock  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  dining  table  and 
carried  the  mystery  of  the  chamber  of  Curiosities  into  the  sphere 
of  everyday  life.  Another  important  aspect  of  Mannerism  was  a 
melancholic  obsession  with  death  and  the  clock  served  as  a  most 
convincing  emblem  of  the  rapid  passing  of  man's  life. 


2.  Drum  salt,  silver-gilt,  the  body  embossed  with  strapwork  and  bunches 
of  fruit,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  pepper-box  of  vase  form  supported  by 
three  sea-horses.  London  hallmark  for  1562.  Maker's  mark,  the  letters  RD 
in  monogram.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
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3.  Standing  salt,  silver-gilt,  the  four  sides  embossed  with  figures  of  the 
Cardinal  Virtues  after  woodcuts  by  Peter  Flotner,  the  cover  with  vase 
finial  surmounted  by  a  female  figure.  London  hallmark  for  1569.  Maker's 
mark,  a  bird.  The  Vintners''  Company,  London. 


Some  of  the  earlier  standing  salts  recall  Holbein's  two  designs 
for  Sir  Anthony  Denny's  present.2  Two  such  salts  with  cylindrical 
bodies  are  illustrated  in  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  earlier,  which  bears  the 
London  hallmark  for  1 549,  follows  the  first  of  Holbein's  draw- 
ings fairly  closely — particularly  in  the  use  of  applied  brackets  term- 
inating above  in  female  busts.  The  body  is  constructed  of  a  rock- 
crystal  cylinder  enclosing  a  standing  silver  figure.  It  may  seem 
peculiar  that  the  rock-crystal  should  form  the  body  rather  than 
the  receptacle  for  salt,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while- 
rock-crystal  was  at  this  time  extremely  expensive,  such  cylinders 
were  probably  obtainable  at  no  great  cost,  being  all  that  re- 
mained of  some  reliquary  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

The  salt  of  1562  (No.  2)  has  a  drum  of  similar  design,  though 
without  the  royal  arms,  to  that  of  the  second  Holbein  drawing. 
The  time-lag  of  nearly  twenty  years  between  the  two  illustrates 


the  slowness  of  development  in  the  goldsmiths'  art  of  Engl;  d 
after  Holbein's  death. 

The  clock  shape  can  be  recognised  even  more  clearly  in  \- 
othcr  type  of  salt  that  was  produced  during  the  second  half  of  'te 
sixteenth  century.  That  illustrated  in  No.  3  belongs  to  U 
Vintners'  Company  and  bears  the  London  hallmark  for  lySk 
it  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  present  context  as  the  fig\iresj»f 
Virtues  on  the  sides  are  copied  from  woodcuts  by  the  Niirnb  ^ 
master,  Peter  Flotner.  The  shells  applied  at  the  centre  point  of  e 
arched  scrolls  over  each  of  the  Virtues  also  suggest  some  awaki 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  goldsmith  of  the  Continental  fashion 
making  casts  directly  from  nature.3  The  most  strikingly  cloJ 
like  of  these  salts  is  the  Vivyan  salt  of  1 592  in  the  Victoria  ao| 
Albert  Museum.4  This  has  a  square  body  set  with  painted  gfs 
panels,  while  the  salt  receptacle  is  surmounted  by  a  dome-ljl 
cover  that  resembles  the  bell  on  which,  in  the  case  of  a  clock,  t» 
hours  were  struck.  The  most  original  and  elegant  of  the 
Elizabethan  standing  salts  is  the  Gibbon  Salt  belonging  to  t? 
Goldsmiths'  Company  (No.  4).  Here  the  rock-crystal  pillar  t$ 


\v  mi 

4.  Pillar  salt,  silver-gilt,  the  central  stem  a  rock  crystal  cylinder  of  penta^ 
gonal  section  enclosing  a  figure  of  Neptune,  around  this  a  peristyle  o 
Ionic  columns.  London  hallmark  for  1576.  Maker's  mark,  three  trefoil: 
within  a  trefoil.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company,  London. 
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.  Pelican  cup,  silver-gilt,  the  body  of  the  bird,  originally  a  nautilus  shell 
ow  replaced  in  silver-gilt,  the  foot  finely  embossed  with  a  frieze  of 
nimals.  London  hallmark  for  1579.  Maker's  mark  a  bird  in  a  shield.  The 
'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  (loan). 


arms  the  core  of  the  salt  is  of  pentagonal  section  and  contains 
figure  of  Neptune.  In  view  of  the  shape  of  the  pillar,  it  is 
lore  likely  that  it  was  made  specially  rather  than  pirated  from  a 
erelict  reliquary.  The  four  Ionic  columns  that  surround  the 
illar  are  of  excellent  proportions  and  the  architectural  theme  is 
arried  on  into  the  cover,  where  a  small  cupola  with  a  baluster 
nial  surmounts  each  of  the  columns.  The  figure  of  a  satyr  im- 
risoned  within  strapwork  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  motifs  of 
lemish  Mannerist  ornament,  but  the  English  conceit  of  shutting 
figure  within  a  rock-crystal  pillar  shows  an  exquisite  sense  of 
intasy. 

The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths  on  the  Continent  made  much  use 
f  whatever  exotic  materials  they  could  obtain  to  mount  as 
essels  and  cups.  In  England  much  the  same  materials  that  had 
een  used  by  the  mediaeval  goldsmiths  continued  to  suffice, 
amely  the  coconut,  the  nautilus  shell  and  the  ostrich  egg, 


romantically  known  as  a  Griffin's  egg.  One  of  the  finest  English 
cups  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Glynne  Cup 
(No.  5),  was  originally  a  nautilus  cup,  the  shell  having  served  as 
the  body  of  a  pelican.  In  fact,  the  shell  was  replaced  long  ago  by  a 
silver  body  engraved  with  feathers.  The  treatment,  with  the 
pelican  standing  within  her  nest  represented  by  basketwork  and 
drawing  blood  from  her  breast  to  feed  her  young,  is  mediaeval  in 
character  and  recalls  an  early  sixteenth-century  piece,  such  as  the 
Pelican  Reliquary  of  the  Archduke  Albrccht  of  Brandenburg,  a 
drawing  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  pictorial  inventory  of  his 
ecclesiastical  treasury.5 

While  the  pelican  theme  is  still  treated  in  an  archaic  manner, 
the  design  of  the  foot  is  more  enterprising.  The  band  of  orna- 
ment running  around  it  is  embossed  with  animals  in  a  landscape, 
symbolic  of  the  earth  from  which  all  living  things  spring,  while 
the  knop  displays  the  confusion  of  decorative  motifs  typical  of 
Mannerist  art.  On  a  basic  vase  form  classical  masks  are  applied 
within  a  framework  of  interlacing  straps,  around  the  neck  of  the 
vase  is  a  garland  of  scrolls  and  fruit  while  the  top  develops  into  a 
basket  of  fruit.  Finally,  three  brackets  arc  attached,  to  each  of 
which  is  bound  a  satyr  in  the  usual  Flemish  manner.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  irrelevant  that  this  piece  which  shows  so  many  foreign 
features  should  also  be  of  outstanding  quality.  , 

Another  nautilus  cup,  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  which 
bears  the  London  hallmark  for  1585,  combines  all  the  fishy 
forms  beloved  of  Mannerist  art  (No.  6).  The  stem  is  formed  as  a 


6.  Nautilus  shell  cup,  silver-gilt.  The  shell,  engraved  with  Chinese  subjects 
in  the  Orient,  is  supported  by  a  Triton  riding  on  a  dolphin  and  enclosed  in 
cagework  composed  of  shell-fish  and  terms.  London  hallmark  for  1585. 
Maker's  mark,  TR  monogram.  The  Fitzwilliani  Museum. 
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7.  Engraved  design  for  a  ewer  after  the  antique  by  Agostino  dci  Musi, 
dated  1531.  The  Victoria  .1111/  Albert  Museum. 


mton  seated  upon  .1  dolphin  and  the  mounts  of  the  shell  are  com- 
posed of  a  giant  crayfish,  snails  and  caryatid  figures.  These 
various  elements  are  combined  in  a  typically  irrational  manner 
without  any  effort  to  set  them  into  a  logical  relationship  to  each 
other.  In  this  as  m  other  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  period  this 
irrational  treatment  of  design  is  not  accidental.  The  boundaries 
betw  een  nature  and  fiction  are  purposely  ignored  and  thereby  a 
mysterious,  even  magical,  quality  is  given  to  the  object  in 
question.  This  particular  cup  must  have  offered  an  exceptional 
appeal  to  its  original  owner,  for  not  only  is  the  shell  of  an  exotic 
species  but  the  engraved  ornament  on  it  is  of  Chinese  origin  and 
carried  out  by  an  artist  in  remote  and  almost  mythical  Cathay. 

While  the  majority  of  the  English  plate  workers  were  un- 
influenced by  Continental  fashion,  English  engravers  were  en- 
abled through  the  pattern  books  to  keep  in  touch  with  trends 
outside  the  country.  Amongst  many  others  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany Cup'1  of  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  point.  As  an 
example  of  wrought  plate  the  cup  is  nnadventurous  m  design  but 
the  engraving  around  the  body  makes  use  of  the  full  vocabulary 
of  Flemish  Mannerist  ornament.  Though  the  quality  varies,  this 
engraved  ornament  is  usually  extremely  attractive,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  Tudor  roses  along  with  snails,  insects,  etc.,  such  as 
one  finds  in  Elizabethan  embroideries. 


8.  Ewer,  silver-gilt,  the  design  based  on  the  engraving  by  Agostino  dJ 
Musi  (No.  7).  London  hallmark  for  1583.  Maker's  mark  RS  above  a  fleur 
de-lis.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Italian  ornament  reached  England  for  the  most  part  indirectly 
ough  Flemish  copies  after  original  Italian  designs,  but  there 
iy  have  been  some  importation  of  the  Italian  originals  as  well. 
ius  the  handle  and  some  details  of  the  body  of  the  London  liall- 
irkcd  ewer  of  1583  (No.  8)  are  taken  from  the  engraved  design 
Agostino  dei  Musi  of  153]  (No.  7).  This  Italian  design  is 
mparativcly  restrained  and  it  is  probably  no  chance  that  it  was 
s  particular  design  rather  than  the  far  more  adventurous  ones  of 
•neo  Vico  that  should  have  been  current  in  England.  The 
liest  of  the  Continental  pattern  books  for  goldsmiths  to 
ive  in  England  was  probably  the  New  Kunstbuchlein  of  Hans 
osamcr,  a  goldsmith  of  Fulda  in  Germany.  There  is  no  date  on 
z  title  page  of  this  book  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
heel  about  1  s 30.  At  all  events  a  London-made  cup  of  1535 
miis  to  be  derived  from  it.7  As  would  be  expected  for  so  early  a 
te,  Brosamer's  designs  are  for  the  most  part  quite  Renaissance 
character;  their  construction  logical  with  careful  attention  to 
nimetry  and  balanced  proportion  between  plain  and  decorated 
rfaces.  The  first  goldsmiths'  pattern  book  to  appear  in  England 


was  Thomas  Gcminus'  Morysse  and  Damashin  renewed  and  in- 
creased, vay  profitable  for  Goldsmythes  and  Embroderers  which  was 
published  m  I  ondon  in  [548.  In  spite  ol  its  title,  this  is  111  fact,  a 
pirated  edition  of  a  book  of  Maurcsqucs  by  the  French  master, 
Androuet  du  Cerceau.  A  border  or  frieze  of  mauresques  became 
one  of  the  standard  forms  of  ornament  for  English  goldsmiths 
from  the  middle  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
chosen,  curiously  enough,  to  decorate  the  body  of  the  countless 
communion  cups  that  were  made  to  replace  the  mediaeval 
chalices  during  the  1560s  and  1570s. 

While  the  books  of  architectural  and  furniture  design  of  J. 
Vredeniann  de  Vrics  seem  to  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in 
England,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his  twelve  sheets  with 
designs  for  goldsmiths  had  much  influence  in  this  country.  As  has 
been  mentioned  111  a  previous  article  in  this  series,8  his  silver 
designs  were  highly  derivative,  owing  much  to  Italian  sources, 
and  presented  vessel  types  such  as  salts  with  triangular  bases,  that 
were  not  fashionable  in  England.  Another  Antwerp-born 
master,  Adriacn  Collaert,  produced  two  sets  each  of  four  designs 


9.  Left.  Ewer  of  agate  mounted  in  silver-gilt  and  formerly  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  London  hallmark  for  1579.  Maker's  mark,  three 
trefoils  within  a  trefoil.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  Collection. 

10.  Above.  Ewer,  rock-crystal  body  mounted  in  silver-gilt  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  No  marks,  but  perhaps  English,  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Victoria  and  Allien  Museum. 
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II.  Standing  cup  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  the  bowl  and  foot  embossed  witb 
cartouches  enclosing  figures  emblematic  of  the  Planets.  The  stamped 
borders  on  both  cup  and  cover  are  decorated  with  Tudor  roses.  London 
hallmark  for  1616.  Maker's  mark,  a  trefoil  in  an  oval.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

for  the  insides  of  tazzc.  One  shows  gods  in  the  middle  within  a 
border  of  sea-creatures  while  the  other  set  is  oval  and  decorated 
with  sea-gods.  A  set  of  six  silver-gilt  plates  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  engraved  with  scenes  from  the  Biblical 
accounts  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  within  a  border  of  sea-creatures 
very  similar  to,  though  not  copied  literally  from,  the  Collacrt 
designs.9  One  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
pattern  used  by  the  English  engraver  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
dishes  bear  the  London  hallmark  for  1573  whereas  Adriaen 


1 

I 

Collaert  is  not  thought  to  have  been  born  until  1560.  It  is  poss: 
that  the  designs  on  the  English  plates  and  the  Collaert  engravi>s 
both  go  back  to  some  earlier  common  source.  One  of  ae 
Vredemann  de  Vries  designs  does  in  fact  show  a  tazza  bowl  wh 
marine  scenes10  similar  to  those  on  the  English  plates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  standing  salts,  the  great  majority^ 
the  surviving  examples  of  English  sixteenth-century  silver  ci- 
form  to  a  small  number  of  standard  types.  The  most  nota'e 
exception  is  the  magnificent  ewer  and  basin  belonging  to  e 
Duke  of  Rutland  (No.  9).  Its  design  departs  entirely  from  e 
conventions  of  the  period,  though  this  originality  is  probaly 
due  at  least  in  part  to  the  need  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  cc- 
structing  a  ewer  out  of  four  cylinders  of  agate  of  diffem 
diameter.  The  four  free-standing  brackets  that  are  so  curioua 
feature  of  the  ewer  have  an  important  function  in  supporting  ie 
agate  cylinders  one  above  the  other.  One  wonders  why  fqr 
agate  cylinders  should  have  been  chosen  to  construct  a  ev!r 
rather  than  a  single  piece  of  agate  cut  to  the  appropriate  shap 
Agate  was  not  readily  available  in  England  and  possibly  the  ag.l 
cylinders  were  intended  originally  for  some  other  purpq. 
Magnificent  though  it  is,  the  ewer  was  once  even  more  splend', 
for  the  series  of  four  holes  drilled  into  the  front  of  each  braclit 
must  have  secured  the  collets  of  precious  stones.  It  would  e 
difficult  to  imagine  a  ewer  form  that  departs  more  radical 
from  the  classical  Renaissance  convention  than  this  particuji 
example.  The  parallel  lines  and  sharp  angles  of  the  body  giv« 
restless  disorganised  appearance  which  is  only  enhanced  by  tn 
curved  brackets  and  the  merman  handle  with  his  twisted  tail  k 
whose  back  is  unsteadily  perched  a  large  snail  with  yet  anotlr 
smaller  one  on  his  back.  Other  small  snails  are  at  the  base  of  earn: 
of  the  vertical  brackets;  all  seem  to  have  been  cast  froi 
nature,  a  process  that  was  being  exploited  in  Niirnberg  by  ft 
Jamnitzer  family  and  in  France  by  Palissy  at  the  time.  Like  othl 
Mannerist  examples  bearing  London  hallmarks,  the  Rutlai 
ewer  and  basin  arc  distinctly  finer  in  quality  than  the  averaj 
London  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteen 
century. 

This  ewer  is  accompanied  by  a  basin  which  is  set  with  I 
circular  boss  of  agate  in  the  centre  and  with  twelve  oval  bosses  l 
two  concentric  circles.  The  intervening  spaces  between  the  boss* 
in  the  depression  of  the  bowl  are  decorated  with  a  dolphii 
turtle,  lobster  and  crayfish  respectively.  Between  the  eight  spaci 
on  the  rim  are  embossed  lions'  and  female  heads.  The  whole  of  tn 
remaining  surface  is  elaborately  embossed  with  birds,  monster 
snails  and  bunches  of  fruit  surrounded  by  a  strapwork.  The  dt 
sign  as  a  whole  has  a  strongly  Continental  flavour  and  recalls  tb 
decoration  of  a  magnificent  parade  shield  of  steel  embossed  an 
damascened  with  gold  and  silver  which  is  believed  to  haV 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Alba.11  If  this  tradition  is  correct,  it  : 
very  likely  that  the  shield  was  made  in  the  Southern  Nethcrland: 
probably  in  Antwerp.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  thi: 
ewer  and  basin  have  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Antwerp  abouj 
them  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  pieces  also  werf 
made  by  one  of  the  Flemish  goldsmiths  who  sought  refuge  ill 
England  from  Spanish  persecution. 

Though  unmarked,  the  extremely  attractive  ewer  in  th« 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  10)  can  be  claimed  with  somii 
degree  of  probability  as  English.  The  body  is  composed  of  i 
Burgundian  fifteenth-century  rock-crystal  vessel  which  appear: 
to  have  been  cut  down.  This  may  be  yet  another  relic  from  arj. 
ecclesiastical  treasury.  The  quality  of  the  goldsmith's  work 
corresponds  to  the  average  standard  found  in  England  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  features  of  ite 
design,  including  the  enrichment  with  precious  stones,  can  be 
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fj  ad  in  the  Rutland  ewer  which  dates  from  about  the  same 
jj  iod.  The  Tudor  inventories  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  list 
3  nerous  vessels  garnished  with  stones,  some  of  which  at  least 
;|  likely  to  have  been  of  English  making.  Another  English- 
I  king  feature  of  this  ewer  is  the  spout,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
I  g  S-shaped  tube  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  body  and 
j  ninating  above  the  top  in  a  dragon's  head.  A  number  of 

er  flagons  with  pear-shaped  bodies  and  spouts  of  similar  form 
j  /c  been  preserved  in  English  churches  though  they  were 

>bably  originally  intended  for  secular  use.12  They  date  from 
|  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  this  rock-crystal 

sel  must  be  somewhat  earlier  in  date. 

3neof  the  most  imposing  pieces  of  English  silver  that  shows  the 
j  luence  of  the  Mannerist  style  is  the  great  standing  cup  and 
j  i'cr,  known  as  the  Booth  Cup  (No.  1 1)  at  St.  John's  College, 
I  mbridge.  This  bears  on  both  body  and  cover  a  complete  set  of 
ndon  hallmarks  for  the  year  1616  together  with  the  maker's 
irk,  a  trefoil  within  an  irregular  oval.  The  date  seems  surpris- 
;ly  late  for  the  cup  which  one  would  expect  to  date  some 
entv  years  earlier.  Careful  study  of  it  suggests  that  it,  like  so 
my  others  of  the  finer  examples  with  London  hallmarks, 
1st  be  the  work  of  an  immigrant  goldsmith,  this  time  a  Dutch- 
m.13  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl 
nsisting  of  two  swelling  members,  the  lower  one  embossed 
th  gadroons  while  the  upper  one  bears  lion  masks  alternating 
th  cartouches  containing  sea-monsters  is  quite  unfamiliar"  on 
iglish  silver,  while  it  can  be  paralleled  on  a  number  of  Dutch 
ps  of  the  beginning  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  should 
it,  however,  wish  to  suggest  that  this  is  an  imported  piece,  for 
e  engraving  on  the  broad  lip  of  the  bowl  is  typically  English  and 
.idor  roses  are  a  feature  of  the  stamped  borders  on  both  cup  and 
>ver.  On  the  earlier  cups  the  bowl  itself  was  usually  embossed 
ith  a  continuous  scene  running  right  round,  but  in  this  case  its 
rface  is  divided  into  three  almost  circular  cartouches  embossed 
ith  figures  of  Jupiter,  Diana  and  Venus  respectively  while  the 
tervening  space  is  filled  with  putti,  fruit  and  flowers.  Whereas 
e  typical  English  steeple  cup  of  this  period  was  coarsely  decor- 
ed  with  marine  subjects  this  cup  is  embossed  with  no  fewer 
lan  ten  strapwork  cartouches  containing  classical  warriors, 
jds  and  goddesses  that  show  the  greatest  mastery  of  this  tcch- 
quc.  This  again  points  to  a  Dutch  connection,  for  just  at  this 
me,  the  Dutch,  with  the  aid  of  artists  such  as  Adam  and  Paul 
in  Vianen,  were  the  foremost  masters  in  Europe  of  this  particu- 
r  technique  of  ornament. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  English  silver  of  the  second  half 
:  the  sixteenth  century  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fan- 
stic  vessel-forms  that  were  a  commonplace  of  the  Mannerist 
aldsmiths'  work  of  Italy  and  Germany  made  only  a  limited 
>pcal  to  the  English  goldsmith  or  his  customer.  One  piece  of 
ridence  (No.  12)  survives,  however,  to  show  that  some  English 
itrons  did  not  share  this  distaste  for  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
linting  of  the  treasure  of  the  Paston  family  by  an  anonymous 
tiglish  (?)  master  in  the  Norwich  Museum.  Though  it  is  not 
irlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  of  the 
bjects  shown  in  it  are  of  late  sixteenth-  or  early  seventecnth- 
:ntury  date,  and,  taken  together,  constitute  a  fair  example  of  the 
rpical  Chamber  of  Art  and  Curiosity  of  the  Mannerist  period, 
hirteen  pieces  of  goldsmiths'  work  are  included,  of  which  only 
vo  appear  to  be  English.  These  arc  the  flagon  decorated  with 
lells  held  by  the  negro  boy  in  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  of  the 
linting  and  the  large  strombus  shell  mounted  on  a  gilt  and 
lamelled  stem  that  lies  on  its  side  in  front  of  the  same  boy.  Both 
f  these  survive;  the  flagon  being  one  of  a  pair  bearing  the 
ondon  hallmark  for  1597  now  in  an  American  collection,14 


while  the  mounted  shell  is  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 
Exotic  shells  were  a  favourite  material  of  the  Mannerist  gold- 
smith, and  particularly  of  those  patronised  by  the  Pastons;  for  of 
the  thirteen  pieces  shown  in  the  picture  eleven  are  mounted 
shells,  one,  the  flagon  just  described,  is  of  silver  embossed  with 
shells,  and  the  only  piece  that  has  no  such  marine  association  is 
the  tankard  in  the  centre,  which  is  in  any  case  of  mid-seventeenth 
century  date.  Two  of  the  nautilus  cups  in  the  painting  have  also 
been  identified  and  arc  in  Dutch  Museums;15  they  are  those  in  the 
right  background  of  the  painting  and  both  were  made  by  Dutch 
goldsmiths.  The  nautilus  shell  bottle  lying  on  its  side,  the  nautilus 
shell  cup  in  the  centre  and  the  very  elaborately  worked  cup  to  the 
left  of  the  painting  are  also  very  probably  of  Dutch  origin,  as  is 
the  small  flask  to  the  far  right,  the  body  of  which  appears  to  be 
formed  of  two  tortoise-shells.  One  can  only  guess  the  origin  of 
the  remainder,  but  they  also  appear  to  be  of  Dutch,  Flemish  or 
German  make.  It  is  significant  that  only  two  pieces  out  of  this 
typical  collection  of  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  late  Mannerist 
period  belonging  to  a  wealthy  East  Anglian  family  should  be  of 
English  origin. 

NOTES 

I  A.  J.  Collins:  Jewels  and  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  London,  1955,  pp.  449-459. 
-  Illustrated  in  the  preceding  article:  The  Connoisseur,  June,  1965,  pp.  80-84. 

3  See  E.  Kris:  'Der  Stil  Rustique',  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthist.  Sammhmgen,  Vienna,  N.F. 
Sonderheft  7,  1926. 

4  111.  C.  C.  Oman,  English  Domestic  Silver,  London,  1959,  pi.  VII,  32. 

5  Halm  und  Berliner:  Das  Hallesche  Heiltuin,  Berlin,  1931,  pi.  136. 

6  Illustrated  Drapers'  plate.  Frontispiece. 

7  111:  Cat.  of  Exhibition  of  Silver  Treasures  from  English  Churches,  London,  1955, 
No.  15.  This  cup  bears  as  a  finial  the  falcon  badge  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  is 
now  at  Cirencester  Church. 

8  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  156,  No.  630, 'The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths,  Antwerp,  HI', 
p.  251. 

9  Two  of  this  set  are  illustrated  by  C.  C.  Oman:  Tudor  Domestic  Silver,  London, 
1948,  figs.  11  &  14. 

10  The  Connoisseur,  ibid.  p.  254,  fig.  9. 

II  This  shield  and  its  accompanying  casque  are  now  in  the  Musee  de  l'  Armee, 
having  been  brought  to  France  by  the  Revolutionary  armies  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  illustrated  by  Niox:  Le  Musee  de  I' Armee,  Paris 
1917,  pi.  XLI. 

12  One  is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Silver  Treasures  from 
English  Churches,  No.  77. 

13  The  Returns  of  Aliens  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  published  by  the 
Huguenot  Society,  Vol.  X,  Part  I,  show  that  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch 
immigrants  were  employed  as  goldsmiths  in  London  during  the  second  halt  ot  the 
sixteenth  century. 

14  111.  English  and  Other  Silver,  the  Irwin  Untermyer  Collection,  London,  1963,  pi.  10. 

15  Sec  Catalogue  of  The  Orange  and  the  Rose  Exhibition,  London,  1964,  No.  80. 


12.  Oil  painting  (canvas,  65  97  inches,  165  247  cm.),  c,  1665  by  an 
anonymous  mid-seventeenth  century  master,  showing  the  treasure 
owned  by  the  Paston  family,  of"  Norfolk.  Of  the  thirteen  pieces  of  gold- 
smiths' work  shown,  two  arc  English,  two  Dutch  and  the  remainder  of 
Dutch,  Flemish  or  German  make.  The  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 
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I.  The  McMichael  cross-shaped  log  home  of  pine,  hemlock  and  oak  stands  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  Humber  River  Valley  near  Kleinberg,  Onta>. 
The  woods  encroach  so  much  on  the  house  and  become  such  an  integral  part  of  it  that  the  full  facade  is  difficult  to  see.  Local  fieldstone  has  been  used  ir 
chimneys  and  part  of  the  construction;  the  main  windows  are  made  of  1,000  square  feet  of  glass  each.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Ontario  Departmetj 
Tourism  ami  Information. 


Tapawingo 

Canada's  Place  of  Joy 


JANINE  SMITER 


.1  Canadian  and  his  Danish-born  wife  build  a  pioneer  house,  collect 
national  paintings  that  'feel  at  home'  there,  and  donate  the  whole — 
buildings,  lands,  Canadian  canvases  and  artefacts — to  the  people  of 
Canada  and  Ontario. 

IT'S  quite  a  place',  said  A.  Y.  Jackson,  one  of  the  very  much 
alive  founder  members  of  Canada's  Group  of  Seven  landscape 
painters,  at  the  opening  of  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collec- 
tion of  Art  at  Kleinberg,  Ontario. 

We  had  gathered  there  on  [id v  8  last  year  to  w  itness  the  official 


presentation  of  Tapawingo,  the  rambling  log  cabin  home  of  M 
and  Mrs.  Robert  McMichael,  and  its  collection  of  art,  to  tn 
people  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  'An  honour  to  be  cherish] 
throughout  the  years',  was  the  feeling  of  the  Honourable  Jolj 
Robarts,  Q.C.,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  in  his  opening  n 
marks. 

Tapawingo — the  Indian  word  for  'Place  of  Joy' — is  an  interea 
ing  residence;  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  houses  a  wealth  j 
227  paintings,  drawings  and  sketches  of  the  Canadian  scene  tj 
some  of  Canada's  major  artists.  It  now  becomes,  in  fact,  the  fir 
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2.  Top  left.  A  ficldstonc  path  leads  up  to  the  main  entrance  of  The  McMich- 
ael  Conservation  Collection  of  Art.  The  3  feet  long  overlapping  Cedar 
'shakes'  on  the  roof  come  from  British  Columbia.  Photograph  by  courtesy  0) 
Ron  Meigh,  Toronto. 

3.  Top  right.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McMichael  with  Sam  and  Inky,  their 
Labrador  retrievers,  in  one  of  the  two  huge  living  room  'galleries'  of  their 
home.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Ontario  Department  o  f  Tourism  and  Information. 

4.  Left.  A  wall  of  one  of  the  art  gallery  living  rooms  of  Tapawingo  shows 
paintings  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Croup  »/  Seven  (1920-1932). 
Eskimo  soapstonc  carvings  may  also  be  seen.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Ron 
Meigh,  Toronto. 

5.  Above.  First  Snow,  Algotna  (oil,  44  54  inches),  by  A.  Y.Jackson  of  the 
Group  of  Seven,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  McMichael  Collection.  A  gift 
from  Mr.  Percy  Hilborn  and  family  of  Preston,  Ontario,  the  painting  was 
unveiled  at  the  official  opening  of  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collection 
of  Art  last  July.  It  was  painted  about  1919-20.  The  artist  is  seen  here  with 
his  painting.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Ontario  Department  of  Tourism  ami 
Information. 
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public  gallery  in  Canada  principally  dedicated,  to  the  artof  Canada's 
national  school,  the  Group  of  Seven  (1920-1932),  and  three  of  their 
contemporaries— Tom  Thomson  (1877-1917),  Emily  Carr  (1871- 
1945),  and  David  Milne  (1882-1953)— and  where  their  works  are 
displayed  in  a  setting  akin  to  that  in  which  they  were  painted. 

How  had  it  all  come  about?  I  asked  Mr.  McMichael.  'By 
chance',  he  said,  soft  spoken,  genial.  'Signe  (Mrs.  McMichael)  and 
1  started  planning  a  dream  house  in  1952;  but  we  didn't  start  to 
build  the  first  wing  of  Tapawingo  until  two  years  later.  About  the 
same  time,  we  bought  our  first  Group  of  Seven  sketch.  It  was 
La  wren  Harris'  Montreal  River,  Algoma,  I  remember.'  The  house- 
grew,  the  collection  of  art  grew;  until  the  McMichaels  felt  their 
home  and  its  contents  should  really  belong  to  everyone. 

Where  should  one  begin — with  the  house,  with  the  paintings 
it  cherishes,  or  with  the  trees,  an  integral  part?  They  all  go 
together.  The  trees  come  up  to  the  house;  the  paintings  welcome 
them  inside.  The  wooded  hill-top  retreat  that  started  as  a  modest 
cottage  became  as  elegant  as  any  country  manor. 

At  first,  the  McMichaels  spent  a  busy  year  of  week-ends 
searching  the  countryside  for  old  barns,  early  grained  farmhouse 
timbers  and  giant  hemlock  logs  dismantled  from  settler  homes. 
'We  found  most  of  them  within  a  few  miles'  radius  of  here',  Mr. 
McMichael  told  me  of  his  fourtecn-room  weathered  log  home. 
'Here',  was  Kleinberg,  the  off-the-beatcn-track  Ontario  village 
(post  office,  library,  general  store),  which  lies  30  miles  northwest 
of  Toronto. 

'We  could  have  used  plywood  pine  panelling,  but  for  Tapa- 


wingo, we  wanted  the  real  thing.'  Beams  hand-hewn  with] 
broad  axes,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  blade,  acknowlec 
he  was  right.  The  massive  walls,  nine  inches  thick,  of  hi 
hand-hewn  squared  logs  joined  with  plaster  chinking,  pi 
the  image  of  the  pioneer.  Great  fieldstone  fireplaces,  of  01 
tons  of  stone  from  neighbouring  farms,  dominate*"  twf 
'gallery'  living  rooms.  The  mood  is  early  Canadian;  dial 
simple.  A  maple  cobbler's  bench,  pine  furniture  and  hand-! 
Indian  rugs  blend  with  wildlife  carvings,  wooden  butter  rl 
pottery  from  Quebec,  old  adzes  and  eskimo  soapstone  stai 
bare  polished  hand  pegged  floors  of  inch-thick  oak  compel 
perfect  country  setting.  Built  to  fit  the  landscape,  of  {or\ 
hillside,  even  the  newest  wing  sheers  nine  feet  off  cej 
homage  to  two  noble  pine  trees.  Sweeping  free  form  wi 
scan  the  Humbcr  hills  and  the  river  meandering  below! 
to  lower  galleries  seem  to  lead  into  the  very  heart  of  the  I 
Paintings,  such  as  the  Red  Maples  by  Lawren  Harris,  Tom ' 
son's  Lake,  Hills  and  Sky  and  Emily  Carr's  Reforestation 
beloved  British  Columbia,  are  hung  on  hardy  weathered  \i 
barnboard. 


6.  Left.  A  group  of  young  people  on  a  tour  of  Tapawingo  (open  to 
from  1300  to  1730  hours  on  Sunday  afternoons).  Their  attention  ii 
to  a  painting  by  Emily  Carr  (1871-1945),  Seashore  (oil  on  canvas, 
inches),  and  others  by  David  Milne  (1882-1953).  Photograph  by  cot 
Ontario  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

7.  Below,  left.  A  well  known  collector  of  Canadian  art,  Charles 
(centre),  takes  an  opportunity  at  the  official  opening  of  Tapawingo 
to  two  artist  friends:  Frederick  Horsman  Varley  (left)  and  Alfred 
Casson,  both  members  of  'The  Group'.  F.  H.  Varley  and  A.  Y.  J 
have  between  them  28  paintings  in  the  Tapawingo  Collection.  Photog  MM 
courtesy  of  Ontario  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Facing,  above.  These  eight  paintings,  each  by  a  member  of  the  G 
Seven  and  Tom  Thomson,  have  been  in  private  collections  for  over  t 
five  years  and,  until  recently,  seldom  seen  except  when  on  loan  to 
tions.  They  are  now  public  property  and  are  seen  here  on  a  barnboai  rail 
of  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collection  of  Art. 
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(Top,  left  to  right).  Franklin  Carmichael  (Canadian,  1890-1945). 
Garland,  oil  on  panel,  10       12  inches.  James  Edwin  Herve 

Donald  (Canadian,  1873-1932).  Moose  Lake,  Algoma,  oil  on  panel,  8 
inches.  (Centre).  Alexander  Young  Jackson  (Canadian,  1882-  10) 

Quebec  Farm,  oil  on  panel,  81      ioj  inches.  Tom  Thomson  (Ca: 

1877-1917).  Autumn  Birches,  oil  on  panel,  8^  ■    10+  inches. 
Stewart  Harris  (Canadian,  1885-0000).  The  Ice  House,  oil  on  panel, 
14^  inches.  (Bottom).  Frederick  Horsman  Varley  (Canadian, 

0000).  Dead  Tree,  Garibaldi  Park,  oil  on  panel,  12      15  inches. 
Lismer  (Canadian,  1885-OOOO).  Rain  in  the  North  Country,  oil  on  pan 
12  inches.  Alfred  Joseph  Casson  (Canadian,  1898-0000).  T, 

House,  oil  on  panel,  10      12  inches. 

(Below,  left).  This    massive    fieldstone    chimneypiece,   in  one 
McMichael  living  room  galleries,  is  made  up  of  117  tons  of  stone.  Pa 
by  David  Milne  (1882-1953),  and  Lawren  Harris  (1885-0000),  one 
original  members  of  Canada's  Group  of  Seven  painters,  can  be  seen  ha 
on  the  hemlock  logs  which  form  the  walls  of  the  home.  Early  Car 
farm  implements,  cooking  utensils  and  pistols  are  also  seen. 

(Below,  right ).  Just  inside  the  entrance  of  Tapawingo,  paintings  b 
Group  of  Seven  line  this  spacious  hallway  which  connects  the  two 
'gallery'  living  rooms  of  the  house.  Canadian  glass  rests  on  the  wi 
ledges,  a  winnowing  board  from  Quebec  is  positioned  in  the  corne 
early  Canadian  rocking  chairs  stand  on  the  inch-thick  oak  floor,  wh 
dowelled  to  the  sub-floor  in  the  correct  pioneer  manner.  The  rug 
hand-woven  Navajo  Indian.  All  the  varieties  of  leaves  found  ii 
grounds  form  a  carved  frieze  on  a  massive  supporting  beam  (ext 
left).  Colour  photographs  by  courtesy  of  Hugh  W.  Thompson,  Toronto. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Group  of  Seven.  Three  of  them,  a  yeoman 
representative  trio — A.  Y.  Jackson,  Frederick  Horsman  Varlcy 
and  A.J.  Casson — were  present  at  the  opening  of  The  McMichael 
Conservation  Collection  of  Art.  It  was  in  May,  1920,  when  the 
Group  first  exhibited  at  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  that  they 
officially  came  to  public  attention.  They  had  set  out  to  paint 
Canada  as  she  really  was:  of  rugged  rock,  dense  bush,  beaver 
dam,  mountain,  lake  and  pine.  They  captured  her  very  look,  her 
character  and  colour,  in  massive  northland  canvases  and  vital 
sketches  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  Prairies  to  the  barren  lands  of  the  Arctic.  Their 
membership  could  be  considered  at  times  as  six,  seven  or  eight. 
But  it  was  the  original  seven,  Franklin  Carmichael  (1 890-1945), 
Lawrcn  Harris  (1885-0000),  A.  Y.Jackson  (1882-0000),  Frank  H. 
Johnston  (1888-1949),  Arthur  Lismer  (1885-0000),  J.  E.  H.  Mac- 
Donald  (1873-1932),  and  Frederick  H.  Varley  (1881-0000)  who 
gave  the  Group  its  name.  Johnston  resigned  in  1922.  A.J.  Casson 
(1898-0000).  replaced  him  in  1926,  and  Edwin  Holgate  (1892- 
0000),  and  L.  L.  Fitzgerald  (1 890-1956),  joined  in  193 1  and  1932 
respectively.  Tapawingo  shows  us  149  of  their  works.  Tom 
Thomson,  who  has  become  a  legendary  figure  in  Canadian  art, 
was  with  them  often  in  their  early  days,  but  was  drowned  in  a 


8.  Above  left.  Leaves  in  the  Brook  (oil  on  canvas,  21  26  inches),  by  J.  lit 
MacDonald  (1873-1932),  in  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collectir  « 
Art.  This  painting  was  the  first  major  acquisition  most  of  which  have  ma 
from  lovers  of  Canadian  art.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMichael  acquired  this  CJfei 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  D.  Mason  of  Thornhill,  Oncfc 
A  related  sketch  for  it  (oil  on  board,  84  ■  ioi  inches),  has  been  prestoc 
to  the  Collection  by  A.  Y.Jackson.  J.  E.  H.  MacDonald  had  bequeathed 
sketch  to  his  fellow  Group  member  who,  in  turn,  felt  it  should  be  sen: 
the  same  collection  as  the  painting. 

9.  Left.  Tom  Thomson  (Canadian,  1877-1917).  Pine  Island,  oil  on  pan.  - 
X  10J  inches.  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collection  of  Art. 

10.  Above.  The  Sorthern  Pine  (drawing,  6  8  inches),  by  J.  E.  H.  *• 
Donald  (1873-1932),  a  member  of  the  Group  of  Seven,  in  the  McMiat 
Collection  at  Tapawingo. 

canoeing  accident  in  Algonquin  Park  before  the  Group  wasx- 
mally  organized.  His  studio  'shack',  moved  from  its  oriaa; 
Toronto  site,  nestles  peacefully  by  Tapawingo  s  driveway  In 
tribute  to  the  heritage  he  left. 

'We  were  all  good  friends',  A.J.  Casson  told  me.  "and  woJs- 
men,  too'.  'We  felt  we  could  do  a  better  job  with  a  con  Jl 
point  of  view.  And  that's  what  I,  as  an  artist,  like  about  l\* 
wingo  most.  It's  a  place  where  something  of  what  the  Grou 
together,  can  be  studied  together'.  Canada  obviously  agrees 
him.  The  McMichael  Conservation  Collection  of  Art,  where 
and  Mrs.  McMichael  themselves  act  as  resident  curators 
already  received  many  thousands  of  visitors  since  the  public 
became  aware  of  its  donation  last  November. 

'Canada  is  developing  a  school  of  landscape  painters  wh 
strongly  racy  of  the  soil.'  So  said  the  London  Times  of  6th 
1924,  of  their  work  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wem 
Thus  England  welcomed  the  Group  of  Seven  forty-three  years 
Today,  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  their  work  is  housed 
all  to  see,  at  Tapawingo,  Place  of  Joy,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ontfc 
countryside.  Major  public  collections  of  the  Group  of  Sevenw 
also  owned  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  andhc 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
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Edward  Lear,  one  of  the 
iblest  topographical 
[raughtsmen  of  his  day 


is  drawings  at  Harvard 


I  LI  P  HOFER 


DWARD  LEAR  (1812-1882),  rather  well  known  in  his  own 
uimes,  and  famous  today  for  limericks,  nonsense  verses,  and 

gs,  was  barely  able  to  make  a  living  at  his  chosen  profession  of 
dscape  painter  and  topographical  draughtsman.  And  although 

powerful  art  critic,  John  Ruskin,  in  public  print  about  1885 
ced  Lear  'first  among  (his)  hundred  favourite  authors',  not  one 
ucntial  connoisseur  before  1930  praised  his  charming  views  of 

whole  Mediterranean  basin,  India,  and  Ceylon;  although 
lay  they  are  fetching  high  prices  in  the  auction  rooms,  and 
ding  ever  widening  appreciation  as  far  away  from  the  Anglo- 
von  collecting  world  as  Greece. 

To  show  what  a  rapid  change  has  taken  place  in  public  esteem 
sr  the  past  thirty  years,  one  can  cite  the  fact  (quoted  to  the 
iter  of  this  article  by  Francis  Walton  of  the  Gennadius  Library 
Athens),  that  Joannes  Gennadius,  a  Greek  living  in  London  dur- 
;  the  early  1930's,  then  paid  on  average  only  five  shillings  each 
■  over  two  hundred  choice  drawings  of  his  native  land,  because 
ir  drawings  were  then  crowding  the  shelves  of  London  book 
ilcrs  and  art  galleries !  The  glut  was  due  to  the  break-up  in 
29  of  the  two  largest  Lear  collections — those  of  the  artist's 
imate  tnends,  Sir  Franklin  Lushington,  and  Thomas,  1st  Earl 
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iydal  Water,  c.  1836. 


of  Northbrook,  both  of  whom  helped  the  artist  keep  alive  more 
out  of  personal  loyalty  to  an  eccentric  but  lovable  bachelor,  than 
because  of  any  high  regard  for  the  drawings  and  paintings  they 
bought  from  him.  In  the  end,  a  major  proportion  of  the  former 
collection  was  actually  bequeathed  to  Lushington  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  artist's  studio,  when  Lear  decided  to  make  this 
careful  jurist  his  executor. 

What  then  occurred  is  not  entirely  certain.  Many  of  the 
Lushington  drawings  were  purchased  in  London  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  Mr.  Gennadius,  and  are  now  at  the  Harvard  Library 
in  America.  But  another,  perhaps  even  larger,  portion  seems 
to  have  disappeared  completely  in  New  Zealand  where  it  was 
reputedly  sent  by  Lushington  to  Lear's  collateral  descendants. 
Constance,  Lady  Strachey  'of  Sutton  Court',  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement.  She  knew  many  of  Lear's  personal  friends,  and  al- 
most single  handed  rediscovered  the  artist  as  well  as  the  author  for 
later  generations  by  her  Letters  of  Edward  Lear  (London,  1907).  But 
it  is  actually  in  her  'Editor's  Note'  to  a  second  volume  of  letters 
(191 1)  that  she  says  the  Gillies  family  in  New  Zealand,  descend- 
ants of  Lear's  sister  Sarah,  'possess  vast  stores'  of  the  artist's  draw- 
ings and  diaries,  'most  of  them  given  ...  by  Sir  Franklin  Lushing- 
ton'. If  this  is  so,  it  is  very  strange  that  they  have  not  been  heard 
from,  given  the  considerable  publicity  of  these  last  years,  and 
the  loan  exhibitions,  with  catalogues,  which  have  taken  place  in 
England,  Greece,  and  America.  Nearly  the  whole  ot  the 
Northbrook  Collection  is  also  now  at  Harvard,  where  there  are 
nearly  3,500  Lear  landscape  sketches  and  drawings  in  the  writer's 
care.  Meanwhile,  smaller  collections  arc  being  dispersed  and 
formed  rapidly  in  a  belated  appreciation  that  has  raised  prices 
nearly  five-hundred-fold  since  Mr.  Gennadius  made  his  very 
wise  investment  a  generation  ago. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  a  tremendous  reversal  in  public 
esteem  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  years?  Not  because  Lear 
is  111  the  now  almost  universally  fashionable  trend  toward  abstract 
art.  Quite  the  contrary:  Lear  was  a  very  literal,  if  romantic, 
interpreter  of  what  he  saw,  as  he  travelled  about  restlessly  from 
1837  to  187s  making  preliminary  sketches  out-of-doors  on  the 
spot,  which  he  later  'penned  out'  .it  home  in  long  hours  ot  loneli- 
ness and  sleeplessness.  It  is  rather  because  1  ear  gives  us  the  best 
views  we  have  of  world  famous  beauty  spots  like  Athens,  then  in 
unspoiled  loveliness,  which  are  now  so  heavily  touristed  that  they 
are  changing  almost  beyond  recognition.  Only  David  Roberts 
can  rival  Lear  in  this  regard,  and  he  was  considerably  less  of  a 
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2.  Constantinople,  1848. 


3.  Crete,  1861. 


4.  Janina,  c.  1875. 


traveller,  who  is,  nevertheless,  also  rising  rapidly  now  ir/;he 
estimation  of  collectors. 

Edward  Lear,  in  his  own  lifetime,  did  everything  he  cou  to 
popularize  his  work.  He  lived  where  there  were  colonies  of  tr;:el- 
ling  British.  He  held  'eggzybishons'  wherever  he  could  fin  or 
organize  a  'gallery'.  He  wrote,  illustrated,  and  had  publish,  ; 
seven  travel  books  describing  remote  corners  of  Italy,  Grice 
European  Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Corsica,  which  seced 
a  certain  distribution  at  the  time.  But  none  of  these  books 
found  wide  acceptance,  although  they  make  excellent  reaiw 
today.  Moreover,  they  paid  the  artist-author  a  pittance  for  a  bis 
trouble.  Nervous,  sensitive,  given  to  severe  respiratory  trou  e 
and  highly  allergic  to  noise  of  any  kind,  Lear  was,  neverthelo 
intrepid  traveller  who  visited  out-of-the-way  regions  wheresvi  < 
foreigners  even  penetrate  today,  and  endured  agonies  of  hardiip 
in  bad  food,  insects,  dirt,  and  primitive  shelter.  He  had  an  intjs 
curiosity,  but  it  was  essentially  his  loneliness  that  drove  him  <in- 
stantly  afield.  When  back  in  civilization,  he  loved  to  dine  out,v>. 
he  adored  his  personal  friends.  But  the  aggregate  of  potebi 
patrons  and  'swells'  were  'brutes,  porchi,  apes,  and  owls'  iiii 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  constantly  in  their  midst,  dto 
live  in  England,  where  he  believed  that  the  cold  made  hinjill 
Psychosomatic  problems,  in  the  end,  always  drove  him  am 
from  the  very  friends  and  society  he  needed  so  much  to  dispeqis 
darker  moods,  and  to  furnish  him  his  livelihood. 

In  spite  of  his  being  enterprising  when  he  travelled,  there  fos 
nothing  very  original  about  Lear's  approach  to  art.  En^sh 
artists  had  long  gone  on  the  'grand  tour'  to  Italy  by  way  olic 
Low  Countries,  Germany  (or  France)  and  Switzerland,  as  iar 
first  did  in  1837.  Alexander  Cozens  may  have  been  in  Rome  ijra 
short  time  before  1742,  and  was  certainly  there  in  1746.  Richx 
Wilson  actually  lived  in  Rome  for  seven  years  between  17491c 
1756.  These  artists  may  not  have  travelled  widely  out  from  Rent 
as  later  British  artists  did,  but  they  established  the  tradition,  with 
soon  developed  into  a  search  for  the  'remote'  and  the  'picturescje' 
Robert  Adam  travelled  from  Italy  to  Dalmatia  in  1757,  and  sac 
artists  roved  as  far  afield  as  William  Hodges,  on  Captain  Jaes 
Cook's  second  voyage,  to  the  South  Seas,  or  William  Alexamr. 
who  went  to  China  with  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  in  179201 
the  three  Daniclls  (an  uncle  and  two  nephews)  who  stayedbr 
long  periods  in  India  and  Ceylon  between  1785  and  1794. 

Then  there  came  another,  and  larger,  wave  of  British  lad- 
scape  artists  across  the  channel,  which  may  be  said  to  have  be  in 
when  J.  M.  W.  Turner  travelled  to  France  and  Switzerland 
1 802.  For  he  was  followed  by  Bonington,  Cotman,  Boys,  CalLv. 
Muller,  Holland,  Harding,  and  Roberts,  who  were,  to  all  intas 
and  purposes,  Edward  Lear's  contemporaries,  but  in  point  of  tie 
preceded  him.  David  Roberts,  already  mentioned,  actually  wit 
to  Spain  and  Italy  first  in  1832-3  and  to  the  Near  East  and  Egpt 
in  1838-9.  From  this  last  trip  came  his  wonderful  Holy  Land,  S)a, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia,  a  great  six  volume  tolio  work  publisheon 
London  from  1842  to  1849,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  gregjst 
colour  plate  travel  books  of  any  period  and  preceded  all  ut 
Lear's  first  book  of  views  near  Rome,  which  it  easily  eclipsed! 
magnificence.  But  then  Roberts  abandoned  this  area  and  worbd 
in  the  British  Isles,  leaving  'the  foreign  field',  so  to  speak,  opei:o 
Lear.  Probably  it  had  not  proved  sufficiently  rewarding  to  hi, 
as  a  Scot?  As  to  Robert's  drawings  from  the  Mediterranei, 
while  some  of  them  are  more  atmospheric  than  Lear's,  others  re 
very  hard  and  cold,  and  are  not  as  remarkable  as  Lear's  in  to> 
graphical  excellence,  or  in  intimate  detail. 

Angus  Davidson,  whose  excellent  biography  of  Lear  (Londi, 
1938)  deserves  always  to  be  in  print,  lists  in  his  first  appendix,  le 
many  journeys  Lear  undertook  as  a  landscape  draughtsman.  *o 
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nte  Gencroso.  1885. 


arc,  he  hardly  travelled  out  of  Italy  after  1881,  but  he  went 
hawing  and  painting  until  he  died  at  San  Remo  in  January, 
i.  By  then,  he  had  been  working  in  the  Mediterranean  world 
wer  half  a  century.  No  other  English  artist  could  match  him 
nacity  of  purpose. 

he  variety  of  Lear's  landscape  drawings  is  really  quite  wide, 
they  range  from  tiny,  quick  pen  or  pencil  sketches  of  details, 
.ers.  trees,  outlines  for  intended  compositions,  studies  of 
pie,  to  large  bold  drawings  up  to  about  18  X  24  inches.  The 
;  of  completion  is  equally  varied.  Some  are  drawn  almost  in 
rthand — a  device  Lear  carried  over  with  great  success  to  his 
sense  drawings — while  others  are  highly  finished  watercol- 
s,  which  may  be  as  detailed  as  his  most  elaborate  oil  paintings, 
nough  Lear  seems  to  have  preferred  early  morning  and  evening 
st,  because  they  were  more  psychologically  attuned  to  his 
its  and  his  nature  than  the  busier  times  of  day,  he  shows  every 
;ct  of  nature.  In  his  earlier  years  he  placed  more  people  in  the 
.-grounds.  In  later  years,  he  reduced  their  importance  and  they 
ame  generally  conventional,  even  stylised;  for  Lear  never 
ame  a  master  of  the  human  form.  He  loved  to  'doodle'.  In 
rly  all  his  earlier  sketches,  doodles  occur,  but  later  he  eliminat- 
these  enchanting  expressions  of  his  keen  observation  and 
rtour,  when  he  'penned  the  drawings  out'.  In  later  years,  he 
1  copied  his  studio  fde  of  drawings  incessantly,  losing  a  good 
1  of  their  immediacy,  but  rarely  failing  to  achieve  conviction, 
e  can  also  sec  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  change  details  in 
er  to  increase  the  drama  of  a  scene. 

-ear  had  exceedingly  accurate  eyesight,  despite  the  fact  that 
:ady  as  a  youth  he  was  forced  to  wear  glasses.  His  early  orni- 
logical  drawings,  which  have  been  partly  published  by  Brian 
ide's  important  study  Edii'ard  Lear's  Parrots  (London,  1949) 
:e  incredibly  and  wonderfully  detailed.  But  by  183  1,  at  the 
st,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  this  form  of  drawing,  precisely 
ause  it  was  too  hard  on  his  eyes.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
im  1843),  having  achieved  a  personal  style  with  its  normal 
:nt  on  line,  he  changed  about  1878  to  an  emphasis  on  tone  and 
ding.  His  very  last  drawings,  like  the  set  of  two  hundred 
wings  for  Tennyson's  Poems,  recently  rediscovered  among  the 
myson  family  library  and  papers  given  to  the  City  Library 
Lincoln  in  1963,  are  less  realistic,  more  tonals  and  in  a  few 


cases,  almost  abstract.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  latter  quality  was 
intentional.  More  probably  it  came  about  because  of  'failing 
eyesight',  an  eventuality  about  which  Lear  was  constantly  appre- 
hensive during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

In  Lady  Strachey's  Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear,  previously  cited, 
Hubert  Congreve  vividly  describes  the  way  the  artist  typically 
set  to  work  when  he  came  upon  a  good  subject  for  a  landscape 
out  of  doors.  He  sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  taking  his  block  (of 
paper)  from  his  faithful  servant  Georgio,  'would  lift  his  spectacles, 
and  gaze  for  several  moments  at  the  scene  through  a  monocular 
glass'.  Then,  after  he  had  fixed  the  main  outlines  on  his  very 
retentive  memory,  he  laid  down  the  glass,  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  would  put  on  paper  the  view  before  him  with  a  'rapidity  and 
accuracy'  that  filled  Congreve  with  'awestruck  admiration'. 

To  this  vivid  picture,  Brian  Readc,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  adds  the  following  comments  in  his  perceptive  intro- 
duction to  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain's  1958  Lear  Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue:  '(Lear's)  subjects  descended  from  preconceptions 
fashionable  in  the  period  of  Martin  and  Turner,  but  his  technique 
as  a  water  colourist  went  even  further  back,  to  the  stained  draw- 
ings of  eighteenth-century  masters  like  Towne,  though  his  style, 
unlike  theirs,  was  impulsive.  He  seldom  attempted  direct  water 
colour  painting  in  the  manner  of  Peter  de  Wint.  which  was 
practised  everywhere  by  the  time  he  reached  middle-age.  If  he 
could  have  escaped  a  little  more  from  the  canons  of  taste  prevailing 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  would  have  been  a  different  person  of 
course,  but  he  might  have  made  an  excellent  Pre-Raphaelite 
(Holman  Hunt  was  an  adviser  and  a  great  friend  of  Lear's)  ...  In 
his  own  topographical  speciality  his  vision  and  technique  were 
based  on  the  transitional  Neo-Classical-Romantic  conventions 
applied  to  "dramatic"  or  "picturesque"  landscape.' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Lear  kept  a  large  number  of 
working  drawings  in  his  studio.  These  were  shown  to  prospec- 
tive customers,  but  as  Robert  R.  Wark  of  the  Huntington  Library 
observes,  were  rarely  sold  to  them.  Rather,  Lear  would  soon  find 
time — for  he  was  much  alone — to  execute  another  drawing 
based  on  it.  with  as  much  finish  and  detail  as  he  felt  in  the  mood 
to  offer.  Naturally,  these  drawings  of  the  same  subject  vary  in 
quality  as  much  as  they  do  in  detail — and  above  all  in  freshness. 
He  repeated  his  favourite  subjects  endlessly.  But  he  nearly  always 
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managed  to  give  each  version  some  special  interest  of  its  own. 
Unfortunatelv,  these  finished  drawings  did  not  satisfy  Lear's 
ambition.  He  referred  to  one  late  series  of  them  as  'the  horrible 
Corsicans'.  Yet  he  dreaded  the  act  of  oil  painting  even  more,  and 
herein  lies  the  main  cause  of  the  paintings'  frequent  lifelessness. 
The  only  reason  he  preferred  to  be  commissioned  to  do  oils  was 
because  they  undoubtedly  offered  him  longer  periods  of  employ- 
ment, and  a  higher  price.  But  his  large  paintings  'did  not  sell'.  It 
was  when  this  happened  that  he  fell  back  on  small  paintings  and 
finished  drawings,  just  to  stay  alive,  and  to  pay  his  debts. 

From  Lear's  manuscript  diaries  at  Harvard  covering  thirty 
vcars  (from  1858  to  1887  inclusive)  one  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  circumstances  under  which  many  of  his  outdoor  sketches  (and 
even  some  of  his  finished  studio  subjects)  were  made  in  those 
years.  Because  Lear  formed  a  very  personal  style  early  (by  1843  at 
the  latest)  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  his  work  from  that  of  the  few 
contemporary  artists  who  travelled  in  the  same  areas.  Moreover, 
most  of  Lear's  landscape  drawings  are  signed,  either  with  his 
name,  or  a  cypher  of  his  initials.  Many  also  are  dated,  and  even 
the  time  and  certain  directions  for  'penning  out'  are  included  in 
phonetic  spelling.  Some  few  original  sketches  have  the  added 
attractions  of  witticisms  and  exclamations.  These  arc  perhaps  the 
most  engaging  studies  of  all  because  they  have  an  immediacy,  and 
a  connection  with  Lear's  own  delightful  personality,  that  the 
formal  studio  drawings  usually  lack. 

Of  course,  Lear's  drawings  can  generally  be  related  to  his  paint- 
ings. Indeed,  one  suspects  all  his  paintings  were  derived  ultimately 
from  his  quick  'on-the-spot'  notes.  He  made  but  few  oil  sketches, 
like  the  unfinished  one  of  olive  trees,  reproduced  in  this  article. 
This  'drawing'  and  two  similarly  painted  studies  of  palm  trees, 
appeared  on  the  London  market  early  in  1964.  Here  the  criticism 
of  'lifelessness'  which  has  often  been  directed  at  the  oil  paintings 
is  invalid.  And,  even  more  remarkable,  the  trees  seem  to  have 
been  painted  almost  'free  hand',  with  a  minimum  of  preliminary 
pen  lines  on  a  cream  coloured,  prepared  surface  over  a  card- 
board base.  Lear  has  dated  this  sketch  1858  on  the  back.  From  the 
tall,  ancient  olive  trees,  one  suspects  it  was  painted  on  the  island 
of  Corfu  where  olive  trees  of  this  stature  and  age  are  com- 
paratively common. 

It  is  curious  that  no  extensive  appraisal  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Lear's  landscape  drawings  and  sketches  has  apparently  hereto- 
fore been  attempted.  In  Lady  Strachey's  first  volume  of  letters, 
her  brother,  Henry  Strachey,  devotes  less  than  five  pages  to  an 
appreciation  of  Lear  as  a  painter.  Hubert  Congrcvc  also  wrote  a 
bit  about  Lear  as  an  artist  in  the  second  volume  of  letters,  and 
there  have  been  some  short  individual  comments  in  other  books 
and  catalogues  by  Angus  Davidson,  Brian  Reade,  Robert  Wark, 
and  the  writer.  But  a  general  consideration  has  been  lacking,  and 
will  shortly  be  attempted  by  the  writer  in  a  book  to  be  issued 
on  this  subject,  with  many  illustrations,  by  Harvard  University 
Press.  A  condensed  preview  of  some  of  the  conclusions  now 
follows,  but  quite  naturally,  little  of  the  reasoning,  and  practically 
none  of  the  examples,  can  be  given  in  an  article  of  this  length. 

From  a  positive  point  of  view,  it  does  seem  that  Edward  Lear 
can  be  called  one  of  the  ablest  topographical  draughtsmen  of 
his  day.  His  'outdoor'  sketches  were  often  rapid  and  powerful; 
he  was  able  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  a  scene  in  a  very  few  lines. 
When  more  methodically  inclined,  he  could  render  every  detail 
with  microscopic  clarity,  as  geologists  can  testify  who  marvel  at 
the  way  the  mass  content,  and  the  stratifications  of  mountains 
and  rocks  is  shown.  The  inner  grace  and  nature  of  trees  comes  out 
continually.  He  did  not  always  count  the  leaves,  as  he  seems  to  do 
in  some  cases,  and  Henry  Strachey  infers,  for  he  was  also  able  to 
render  massed  foliage  quite  freely. 


At  its  best,  Lear's  colouring  was  sparing,  sober,  and  subtile 
always  strove  to  give  his  drawings  mood  and  feeling,  exprejng 
the  time  of  day.  At  its  worst,  Lear's  colours  are  too  garishout 
this  was  seldom  his  mood,  or  his  taste.  Generallv.  he  uses  whs 
light  in  hue,  with  a  preference  for  violet,  grev,  soft  green,  bge 
and  blue.  This  is  even  true  in  the  finished  drawings,  b»t  he\ 
sometimes  adopts  an  idea  learned  from  his  great  predecessor  ike 
Constable  and  Bonington;  to  give  one  bright  touch  of  colo-in  I 
the  foreground — or  middle  distance — to  add  life  to  a  scenehat  1 
otherwise  might  be  too  sombre. 

Very  highly  in  Lear's  favour  should  be  counted  the  fact  th  he  J 
is  one  of  the  very  few,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best,  artists  who  sjw  1 
lands  in  that  enchanting  state  of  wilderness  superimpose^- 
ruins  of  their  ancient  civilisations  to  which  they  had  an-&  I 
when  Lear  visited  them.  The  charm  and  sadness  in  no  h»v  • 
escaped  him;  he  felt  an  intimate  kinship  which  he  was  ab  s> 
express.  Who  else  has  drawn  such  scenes  so  well  ■  Does  he  noi-p- 
example,  give  us  the  Greece,  the  Constantinople,  the  Dalrnan 
coast  of  our  dreams — all  places  that  are  now  so  rapidly  changi»: 

Also,  one  should  admire  the  infinite  pains  he  took  in  alii 
work;  his  notable  sincerity.  Even  when  Lear  was  old  and  ii 
when  he  tried  to  illustrate  Tennyson's  Poems  again  and  againfe 
always  made  as  careful  a  drawing  as  his  health,  strength m 
eyesight  would  permit.  His  productivity  was  fabulous,  per« 
ten  thousand  drawings — but  a  drawing  was  not  thrown  outta 
matter  of  minutes,  as  is  much  of  the  work  of  todav.  and  heac 
studied  academic  principles,  as  well  as  perspective,  which  per* 
him  to  attain,  sometimes,  an  almost  classic  quality  that  has  ter 
often  lacking  since  his  death  in  landscape  art. 

Still,  it  is  necessary  to  give  equal  attention  to  Lear's  obviousid 
less  obvious,  faults.  The  most  notable  one  is  his  frequent  lac  or 
spontaneity.  So  often  unwell,  and  working  continuously  aw 
from  the  scenes  of  his  sketches,  he  made  a  multitude  of  vervrv 
landscapes.  Lear  put  a  bold  face  on  the  name  of  'topograplra! 
draughtsman' :  he  claimed  it,  proudly,  but  he  was  surely  aware  at 
this  was  far  from  the  spirit  of  his  most  admired  British  masr. 
Turner.  There  was  a  terrible  tendency  for  Lear  to  insert  much  n- 
ncccssary  detail — detail  that  was  not  even  fact — but  conventio  J- 
ized.  He  was  quite  sure  that  his  drawings  and  painting  o 
taincd  the  essential  truth,  so  this  consideration  did  not  bother  hn. 

Lear  was  not  a  watercolourist  except  on  very  rare  occasfl 
during  the  first  half  century  of  his  productive  life.  His  drawigs 
arc  almost  invariably  drawn  in  line  and  then  given  tone  or  coin 
in  the  eighteenth-century  manner.  This  came  about  because  Iir 
was  essentially  a  traditionalist:  having  found  his  personal  stc. 
he  clung  to  it,  regardless  of  new  fashions,  and  new  optal 
discoveries.  The  impressionist  movement  passed  him  compleiy 
by.  What  impressionism  there  is  in  his  late  drawings,  as  has  bn 
said,  came  from  his  failing  eyesight,  not  from  an}'  attempt  to  11 
into  tune  with  the  times.  A  tragic  sense  of  loneliness  and  darktss 
increasingly  dominated  his  thoughts  in  the  1880  s.  and  was  refle;- 
ed  in  the  Tennyson  Poems  drawings. 

Despite  all  effort  to  produce  the  effect  of  brilliant  sunlighit 
times,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  turbulent  seas  and  storms,  mosif 
his  drawings  show  serene  skies,  and  water  full  of  reflections,  is 
drawings  are  almost  'still  lifes' — nature  caught  at  an  exact  mount 
when  nothing  moved.  There  is  hardly  any  action;  there  are  rary 
atmospheric  effects;  his  figures  are  contemplative.  Like  Lear  hit- 
self  in  his  many  quiet  moments.  With  the  exception  of  his  nc3 
to  himself  on  his  preliminary  sketches,  there  is  almost  no  humor, 
from  one  of  the  most  truly  humorous  authors  who  ever  lived.  ;is 
drawings  are  dead  serious,  and  his  people  have  far  less  life  tin 
Ins  birds  in  the  wonderful  ornithological  drawings  of  his  youtl 

Sunrise  and  sunset  effects  greatly  interested  Lear,  but  he  vs 


1  I 


)live  Trees,  1858,  oil,  18     23  k  inches. 


:  often  successful  with  them.  Some  of  his  worst  failures  are 
i-hot'  sunsets  of  the  tropics.  In  these  cases,  Lear  washed  on 
•at  smears  of  carmine,  pink,  purple,  and  orange  over  his  lines 
desperate  abandon,  hoping  to  catch  the  uncatchable:  the  exact 
ond  of  the  most  dramatic  effect.  There  are  some  drawings  of 
s  sort  that  are  truly  dreadful,  as  are  also  his  rainbows,  and  a 
w  of  Mt.  Etna  from  near  Catania  (Sicily)  in  violent  eruption, 
ch  drawings  have  no  verisimilitude,  since  imagination,  so  far  as 
dscape  is  concerned,  was  not  Lear's  strong  point.  But  again  one 
baffled — recalling  the  exquisite  imagination  of  his  nonsense 
ems.  Occasionally  Lear  also  became  over-sentimental,  as  in  a 
e  view  (in  Northern  Greece :)  at  Harvard,  where  a  dying  swan 
seen  in  the  centre  of  a  placid  river.  Lear's  melancholy  often 
ake  into  his  drawings.  Only  in  his  nonsense,  is  his  childlike 
irning  for  light-hcartedness  and  fun  predominant — and  never 
en  there  for  very  long. 

The  failure  of  Lear  to  study  the  work  of  his  contemporaries 
d  most  of  the  great  Masters  of  the  past,  should  be  counted 
ainst  the  artist  in  this  summary.  Turner  lived  until  1 85 1 ,  so  that 
ar  could,  and  should,  have  profited  from  the  late  atmospheric 
alities  of  this  Master  whose  paintings  he  admired  'next  to  the 
)rks  of  the  Almighty'.  In  this  case,  once  again,  we  must  lay  this 


fiilure  both  to  Lear's  insecurity,  and  to  his  conservative  nature.  He 
was  ever  fearful  of  bad  work,  and  tended  to  draw  only  what  he 
was  fairly  sure  he  could  master. 

Finally,  there  is  little  indication  of  seasons  in  Lear's  views, 
perhaps  mainly  because  the  outward  manifestations  of  seasonal 
change  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  are  not  obvious.  But  in  this 
fact  lies  another  reason  that  one  feels  too  great  a  sense  of  uniform- 
ity in  Lear's  drawings.  Architecture,  like  people,  is  either  mini- 
mized or  dramatized,  but  rarely  studied  for  itself.  Portraiture  is 
almost  non  existent.  Nearly  all  Lear's  towns  resemble  one  another 
in  many  details.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  observe  that  he  tends  to 
types  rather  than  to  individual  features. 

But  the  end  result  of  Lear's  drawing  is,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
still  quite  impressive.  There  is  a  great  corpus  of  Lear  drawings  in 
the  world  today  from  nearly  every  Mediterranean  land — from 
India  and  Ceylon — and  some  early  views  from  the  British  Isles. 
At  his  best,  Lear  was  incisive,  austere  or  nostalgic  by  turns,  and 
perceptive.  He  was  never  sloppy.  He  was  always  sincere.  Through 
his  eyes  we  see  countless  views  of  a  lovely  more  peaceful  world  at 
a  time  when  nearly  all  privileged  people  would  like  to  have 
travelled;  during  the  'Pax  Britaimica'  which  another  generation 
may  well  learn  should  have  much  more  said  in  its  favour. 
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1.  Top,  left.  Gold  octodrachm.  Ptolemy  III,  246-221  B.C.  Obverse:  Head  of 
Berenice  II. 

2.  Lower,  left.  Gold  stater,  334-331  B.C.,  for  Alexander,  King  of  Epirus. 
Obverse:  Zeus  of  Dodona. 


3.  Top,  right.  Gold  pentadrachm.  Ptolemy  II,  285-246  B.C.  Obverse:  lad 
of  Ptolemy  I. 

4.  Lower,  right.  Gold  stater.  Taras  c.  340-330  B.C.  Reverse:  The  boy  Iras 
appealing  to  his  father  Poseidon. 
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rhe  coins  of  Ancient  Greece 


<ENNETH  JENKINS 


nO  most  people,  a  present-day  coin  is  little  but  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  pocket,  recognisable  for  its  spending  value  or 
haps  as  a  curiosity  if  it  is  unfamiliar  or  foreign.  Understand- 
f,  few  would  think  of  regarding  it  as  a  work  of  art,  which  if  it 
rives  might  in  a  couple  of  thousand  years'  time  come  to  be 
'ed  as  a  collector's  item.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  money 
de  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  as  the  case  may  be,  which  sur- 
es  from  the  world  of  ancient  Greece.  Why  do  fine  specimens 
3reek  coins  fetch  extraordinary  prices  at  international  auction 
s? — not  merely  because  they  have  curiosity  value,  nor  even 
ause  they  are  remains  of  a  civilisation  from  which  our  own 
;elv  derives,  but  simply  because  such  coins  are  recognised,  and 
h  justice,  as  being  objects  of  beauty  in  themselves.  Moreover, 
omparison  with  other  surviving  antique  works  of  art  such  as 
Ipture  and  painting,  coins  often  come  in  a  state  of  preservation 
ich  seems  miraculous  with  the  design  unaffected  by  the  passage 
time  since  the  coin  was  made,  for  instance  in  the  mint  of 
lens  or  Syracuse  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
The  creation  of  such  pieces  of  money  obviously  involved  the 
ilication  of  a  fresh  and  spontaneous  artistic  impulse  that  was 
y  worthy  of  the  great  masters  of  Greek  art.  Gods,  goddesses, 
oes  of  myth,  wonderful  animals  both  real  and  fictitious,  all 
se  are  to  be  found  in  the  repertoire  of  coin  designs  in  ancient 
:ece,  as  in  the  other  arts,  from  about  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
vards.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  later  the  range  of  coin  dc- 
l  is  increased  to  include  portraiture,  so  that  we  fmd  a  whole 
lery  of  kings  and  queens  of  the  territories  incorporated  in  the 
:ek  world  by  Alexander  the  Great.  These  portrait  coins  have 
the  norm  for  all  subsequent  coinage  of  the  European  pattern. 
The  artists  were  concerned  in  making  the  dies  or  metal  nega- 
:s  from  which  Greek  coins  were  stamped,  and  these  men  were 
tainly  not  inferior  in  their  own  sphere  to  such  famous  names  as 
idias  or  Praxiteles.  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  names,  at  least, 
some  of  the  coin-artists  who  added  minute  signatures  to  their 
igns — thus  we  know  the  names  of  Kimon,  Euainetos, 
akestidas,  from  certain  of  the  coins  of  Greek  Sicily  where  the 
her  sophisticated  practice  of  signing  the  dies  was  most  prcval- 
:.  Of  course,  this  tells  us  nothing  more  about  these  artists  than 
■  can  glean  from  their  work — very  likely  they  would  have  been 
:n  who  also  worked  as  gem-cutters,  goldsmiths  or  jewellers  or 
east  belonged  to  the  same  sphere  of  creative  activity. 
The  publication  of  a  splendid  new  book  GREEK  COISS  by 
din  M.  Kraay,  of  Oxford,  with  1329  enlarged  black-and-white 
i  20  colour  photographs,  which  are  in  themselves  photo- 


graphic masterpieces  by  Max  Hirmer,  of  Munich,  by  Thames  and 
Hudson  will  surely  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  perhaps  un- 
familiar glories  of  Greek  art  locked  away  in  the  small  compass  of 
coins  rarely  larger  than  a  half-crown.  In  many  of  these  photo- 
graphs we  might  well  be  looking  at  what  a  French  writer  once 
described  as  'fragments  of  the  Parthenon  frieze' ;  such  is  the  skill 
with  which  form  and  detail  are  executed  on  these  coins  that  they 
triumphantly  survive  magnification  up  to  five  times  natural 
size.  We  find  in  this  book  a  very  comprehensive  selection  of  coins 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  follow  the  trends  of  artistic 
development  in  each  section  of  the  Greek  world:  in  Sicily  where 
many  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  were  produced,  then  in  Italy,  in 
mainland  Greece  and  the  islands,  finally  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Near  East. 

Particularly  notable  examples  include  the  wonderful  early  head 
of  Arethusa,  the  fountain-goddess  of  Syracuse,  on  a  coin  of  480 
B.C.,  whose  delicate  and  subtle  nuances  of  expression  make  ner  a 
veritable  Mona  Lisa  of  Greek  coins  (plate  I).  Other  wonderful 
pieces  dating  from  the  archaic  period  are  the  striding  Poseidon  of 
Poseidonia  in  Italy  (the  modern  Pacstum^  (plate  VIII)  and  an 
exquisite,  gay  winged  figure  on  a  coin  of  the  obscure  island  of 
Peparethus  (plate  XVI).  The  earlier  classical  period  is  magnifi- 
cently represented  by  another  Sicilian  masterpiece,  the  impres- 
sive and  vital  Silenus  head  on  a  unique  coin  of  Aetna  (plate  II), 
which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  a  similar  head  but  in  a 
semi-frontal  view  on  a  later  gold  coin  of  Panticapaeum  in  the 
Black  Sea  (plate  XV).  Other  gold  coins  show  a  fine  composition 
of  Hcrakles  wrestling  with  the  Nemcan  lion,  as  at  Syracuse 
(plate  VII),  or  the  charming  group  of  the  infant  Taras  and  his 
father  Poseidon,  at  Tarentum  (plate  X).  Finally,  as  an  example 
of  Hellenistic  work,  we  may  cite  the  beautiful  head  of  Berenice 
II,  one  of  the  queens  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt  (plate  XX)  seen  in  colour 
on  the  facing  page. 

But  everyone  will  have  their  own  choice  to  make,  and  these  are 
only  a  few  isolated  examples  of  the  rich  store  contained  in  this 
book.  The  excellent  and  informative  text,  written  by  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  on  the  subject  of  Greek  coins,  brings  alive  for  us 
the  historical  and  artistic  background  and  enables  us  to  connect 
the  images  on  the  coins  with  the  traditions  and  personalities  of 
their  time.  No  book  on  Greek  coins  like  this  has  ever  appeared 
before,  at  least  in  this  country.  Its  publication  will  be  sure  to 
provide  a  tremendous  stimulus  not  only  to  collectors  and 
connoisseurs  of  Greek  antiquities  but  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  ancient  Greece  and  its  art. 
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Some  recent  acquisitions  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland 


MICHAEL  WYNNE 


DURING  the  past  year  there  has  not  been  a  purchase  or        Hone  sent  flu  Conjuror  to  the  Academy  for  the  1775  exH 

presentation  of  world  stature,  though  among  the  accessions  tion,  but  it  was  rejected  even  though  the  artist  swore  that  it]H 

there  have  been  items  of  both  artistic  and  prophetic  interest.  not  intended  as  an  attack  on  Reynolds;  moreover,  he  agreJP 

Perhaps  the  most  important  acquisition  was  The  Conjuror  by  paint  out — and  did  in  fact  remove — the  offending  female  fiat. 

Nathaniel   Hone   (1718-84),    purchased  from  Colnaghi's  of  Later  in  the  same  year  Hone  mounted  a  one-man  exhibition 

London.1  Hone,  a  Dubliner  by  birth,  made  his  way  in  London  by  rooms  at  Saint  Martin's  Lane  and  included,  among  the  66  iW 

painting  portrait  miniatures  in  enamel,  and  was  sufficiently  re-  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  private  show  by  an  m& 

nowned  to  be  named  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal  Aca-  in  England,  his  painting  of  The  Conjuror.  The  quality  of  Hoe 

demy.  He  thereupon  resolved  to  make  himself  as  famous  for  oils  painting  assured  for  him  favourable  comparison  with  thep 

on  canvas  as  he  was  for  miniatures.  Slow  to  be  acclaimed  for  his  painters  of  his  day. 

work  in  oil,  Hone  conceived  a  seething  jealousy  of  Sir  Joshua        A  large  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  given  to  Tintoretae 

Reynolds.  This  jealousy,  allied  to  the  painter's  quarrelsome  and  and  exhibited  at  Pittura  Veneta  delle  Raccolte  Private  VeneJm 

self-asserting  temperament,  exploded  in  The  Conjurer,  which  was  (Venice,  1947),  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  McGuire,  whilen 

read  as  an  image  of  Reynolds  plagiarising  known  classical  masters  small  oil  painting  and  seven  pen  with  watercolour  drawingb' 

for  the  production  of  his  own  best  works.  The  group  of  men  Jack  B.  Yeats  came  as  a  gift  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  ;lr 

drinking  and  smoking  in  the  shadow  of  Saint  Paul's — at  the  top  William  A.  Cadbury,  a  friend  of  the  artist  during  youthful  Kii- 

left  corner — was  interpreted  as  the  group  of  artists  in  the  affluent  days  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Reynolds  Circle,  while  the  unclothed  female  figure  behind  them        A  fine  terracotta  bust  of  a  man  in  armour  by  Michael  Rysbck 

was  taken  to  be  Angelica  Kauffmann,  whose  name  contemporary  (1 694-1 770)3  was  purchased  from  the  Heim  Gallery,  London.  'iris 

gossip  linked  with  that  of  Reynolds.  work  is  signed  and  dated  1740.  It  is  an  example  of  what  one  nrht 


1.  Nathaniel  Hone  (1718-84).  The  Conjor. 
Sold  in  1790  for  15  guineas,  subsequently  <n- 
sidered  lost  until  it  appeared  at  Christie'  in 
December,  1944.  It  was  later  in  the  collectio  01 
a  Mr.  Maher,  of  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford. 
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prophetic  acquisitions,  because  the  Director  is  seeking  good 
litry  sculptures  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  artistic  merit,  but 
ause  they  add  a  third  dimension  to  the  excessively  two- 
lcnsional  decorative  scheme  of  many  of  the  rooms. 
Another  interesting  sculptural  acquisition  is  Pendule:  Hyninc  a  la 
,  by  Renoir,4  purchased  from  Galcrie  Daber,  Paris.  Modelled, 
led,  and  dated  1914,  the  sculpture  takes  the  form  of  a  clock, 
1  it  was  cast  in  cire  perdue  by  Mario  Bisceglia  in  an  edition 
nbered  1  to  8.  The  bronze  purchased  by  the  National  Gallery 
rcland  is  No.  5  of  this  edition. 

\n  interesting  addition  to  the  National  Portrait  section  of  the 
llery  is  also  a  sculpture,  a  small  statuette  representing  Dion 
ucicault  in  the  role  of  The  Shaughran,  with  the  dog  Tatters.5 
is  item,  a  presentation  to  the  Irish-born  player  and  playwright 
0  divided  much  of  his  theatrical  life  between  London  and  New 
rk,  is  the  work  of  John  Rogers  (1 829-1904),  the  American 
lptor,  and  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  London.  It  will 
of  value  in  the  formation  of  a  projected  Irish-American  Room, 
ich  will  contain  works  of  Irish  artists  who  spent  a  considerable 
le  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  works  by  American  artists  of 
•h  origin  or  men  like  Gilbert  Stuart  who  worked  in  Ireland, 
rhe  accessions  for  1966  are  of  considerable  interest  both 
istically  and  historically;  in  addition,  they  manifest  the  Gallery's 
rent  policy  and  foreshadow  future  developments. 


NOTES 

il  on  canvas,  1-45  X  1  •  73  m.  Cat.  No.  1790.  Cf.  The  Connoisseur  (London),  120 
17  December),  p.  82 :  Munby,  A.N.L.,  'Nathaniel  Hone's  "Conjuror"  '. 
il  on  canvas,  3  •  20  X  5 -56  m.  Cat.  No.  1793. 
•rracotta,  height  0-62  m.  Cat.  No.  8015. 

-onze,  height  0-71  m.  Cat.  No.  801 1.  For  the  original  plaster  cf.  Haesaerts,  P., 
•oir  Sculpteur  (Bruxelles— Hermes — n.d.),  Cat.  No.  10. 
onze,  height  o  ■  50  m.  Cat.  No.  801 3 . 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Grand  Manner 

MUCH  aesthetic  interest  and  some  histori- 
cal significance  are  obvious  in  the  collec- 
tion of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
paintings  at  the  Heim  Gallery  (59  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W.i).  The  Ascent  to  Heaven 
of  the  Soul  of  Philip  II,  by  Murillo,  is  one  of  eleven 
pictures  commissioned  in  1645  for  the  decoration 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Francisco,  Seville.  Seven 
were  removed  by  General  Faviers  and  three  by 
Marshall  Soult  during  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
Philip  II  remained  in  the  Soult  family  until  it  was 
sold  in  Paris  in  1867. 

Two  large  religious  pictures  by  Philip  de 
Champaigne  are  from  the  series  of  six  com- 
missioned by  Marie  de  Medici  in  1628  for  the 
Royal  Pavilion  in  the  Carmel  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  They  also  were  involved  in  the  troubles 
of  the  world,  and  were  confiscated  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  probably  sold  by  the 
State  with  other  church  property.  What  stories 
some  of  the  portraits  could  tell  if  they  could 
speak !  Who  was  the  somewhat  forbidding 
ecclesiastic,  attributed  to  Jan  Van  Scorel,  and  to 
what  patrician  family  did  the  proud  Young 
Nobleman  by  Bartolomeo  Veneto  belong  ? 

As  well  as  the  pictures  there  is  a  collection  of 
24  marbles,  bronzes  and  works  in  terracotta, 
mostly  sixteenth-century  Italian.  The  Alfonso 
Lombardo  Mother  and  Child  is  conspicuously 
strand,  and  the  Bacchanal  of  Putti  by  Roubiliac  an 
unusually  decorative  conception  by  this  cight- 
ecnth-ccntury  French  portrait  sculptor  so 
popular  in  England. 


Kaplan  Gallery 

THE  first  exhibition  in  London  last  spring  at  the 
Kaplan  Gallery  of  the  works  of  Achille  Lauge 
(1861-1944)  revealed  an  artist  of  exceptional 
sensitivity  as  regards  drawing,  colour  and  light. 
Save  for  a  brief  period  of  study  in  Paris  where 
he  avoided  both  the  academic  and  impression- 
ist influences  he  lived  all  his  life  in  a  kind  of 
inspired  isolation  on  his  native  Cote  Vermeille, 
working  out  his  own  destiny  and  proving  his 
own  technical  theories  iounded  on  colour 
divisionism.  Lauge  long  ago  established  himself 
as  the  master  of  the  beautiful  Aude  landscape, 
and  is  now  acknowledged  as  among  the  cele- 
brated French  artists  who  worked  between  the 
1880's  and  1940's.  Gustave  Geoffroy  expressed 
Lauge's  idealism  perfectly  when  he  wrote, 
'Everything  is  filled  with  sunlight,  but  through  a 
harmonious  prism:  to  an  acute  and  discerning 
vision  is  added  the  delicate  ethereal  quality  of 
imagination'. 

The  second  and  most  recent  exhibition  of  his 
work  at  the  Kaplan  Gallery  (6  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  S.W.i)  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
pastels,  a  medium  that  Lauge  handled  with 
the  same  lyrical  authority  as  oil  painting. 

George  Lambert  and  Others 

ABOUT  two  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
George  Lambert  is  'coming  into  his  own'.  His 
fate  was  a  long  neglect,  contempt  and  down- 
right misrepresentation  as  to  his  merits.  Doubt- 
less, some  of  the  credit  for  Lambert's  re-cstablish- 


ment  is  due  to  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant  will 
conditioned  him  with  a  penetrating  stud^H 
appropriate  praise  in  The  Old  English  Lai^M 

Painters. 

A  View  of  Winterbourne  House  near  NemA 
(Rutland  Gallery,  266  Brompton  Road,  Sjiii  J 
is  a  fine  panoramic  picture  in  the  artist's  EtAfe  | 
style  as  distinct  from  that  influenced  by  PL 
and  Claude  via  John  Wootton.  This  is  m\  I 
picture  in  the  eighteenth-century  section  It  1 
Rutland  Gallery's  'Anthology  of  Paintik  I 
England,  1 700-1 860',  exhibition;  but  in  ad«  • 
to  landscapes  and  sporting  paintings  theft; 
several  marine  subjects — The  Capture  of  the  % 
and  Fenix,  June  2,  1762,  by  Dominic  Kpj 
Convoy  oj  East  Indiamen  Rounding  a  Point  t  \ 
Strong  Breeze,  by  Francis  Holman,  signeoi 
dated  1778,  and  The  Launching  of  a  Three  Omn 
at  Chatham  Dockyard,  also  by  Holman.  Thisltfc 
is  extremely  detailed  both  as  to  the  shipn 
groups  of  minute  figures  aboard  her  and  epe 
dockside.  Ot  the  pictures  with  sporting  inics 
Edwin  Cooper's  Waterspaniel  on  the  Wel/mx 
Marshes,  four  racing  and  hunting  pictureMy 
John  Nost  Sartorius,  Portrait  of  a  Country 
by  John  Boultbee,  Finish  oj  a  Trotting  MtUM) 
Samuel  Aiken  (1S10-94),  an<l  thus  the  hm 
the  great  Aiken  dynasty,  are  worthy  of  note  I 

Fine  Munnings  Landscape 

THAT  Sir  Alli  ed  Munnings  was  as  fine  aki 
scape  artist  .is  he  was  .1  painter  of  horses  is  ^ft: 
be  known  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is  a  pBi 
feeling  about  his  landscapes  of  Suffolk  an  A. 
west  country  that  places  him  among  ouiies: 
interpreters  of  the  English  countryside.  Afh: 
Leger  Gallery  (13  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i)  w 
one  entitled  Torrent  oj  Bagworthy  Water,  rede 
with  movement  and  vigorous  style.  A  pttv 
story  is  attached  to  a  picture  of  this  succt 
which  was  done  during  the  1939-45  waiSr 
Alfred  and  Lady  Munnings  who  were  livii  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  drove  to  lg- 
worthy  Water,  near  Lynmouth.  The  aist's 
intention  was  to  paint  a  picture  in  memo)  01 
their  honeymoon.  Arrived  at  the  scene  Si: 
Alfred  discovered  that  he  had  not  brougbhis 
brushes.  There  was  not  enough  petrol  in  thar 
to  return  for  them,  so  he  gathered  some  t>gs. 
grass  and  moss  and  worked  with  these  improjncl 
'tools'. 

At  the  same  gallery  is  an  important  piqH. 
The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  by  Gabriel  Metsu,  sijed 
and  dated  1653.  It  was  shown  at  the  Gaic 
Metsu  exhibition  at  Leydcn  during  June  .no 
September  1966. 

New  Oils,  Old  Watercolours 

SOME  reasonably  priced  contemporary  tdi- 
tional  paintings  are  always  to  be  found  atlr 
Richard  McDougall's  (5  Clarges  Street,  "vi)- 
Two  London  scenes,  the  St.  James's  Parlb) 
Edward  Seago,  and  Trafalgar  Square  by  Edva 
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Above  left.  George  Lambert.  Winterbourne  House  near  Newbury.  Oil  painting. 
Rutland  Gallery. 

Above  right.  Alfred  Munnings.  Bagworthy  Water.  Oil  painting.  Leger 
Gallery. 

Left.).  T.  Serres.  Leghorn  with  men  o'  war.  Oil  1 5  J  24  in.  Signed,  inscribed 
and  dated  1799.  Jbftn  Mitchell  Gallery. 


Idleditch  are  attractive  in  their  confident 
dling  of  paint  and  realisation  of  atmospheric 
ct.  Both  artists  have  caught  the  pictorial 
mem  and  made  the  most  ot  it.  Another 
idon  scene  is  Tug  and  Barge  by  W.  Eric 
jrp,  an  impression  in  which  strong  early 
ruing  sunshine  over  the  river  is  skilfully 
ted  to  the  moving  craft.  Ann  Yates's 
iflQwers  is  rendered  with  conviction,  and 
lson  Steer's  Factory,  Maldoti,  Essex  is  typical 
his  artist's  economy  of  touch  and  delicacy  of 
our. 

<Ar.  McDougall  specialises  also  in  old  English 
tcrcolours,  and  some  by  the  less  expensive 
ctitioners  are  worthy  of  the  collector's 
anion.  For  instance,  the  work  by  Thomas 
ilmsley  (1763-1805),  noted  in  his  day  for 
turesquc  views  of  Wales  and  Killarney;  and 
melius  Varley,  artist-scientist  brother  of  the 
ire  famous  John  Varley. 

Ill-fated  Artist 

IE  signature  'Giovanni  Tomso  Serres,  Livor- 
1799'  on  a  marine  picture  attracted  my  attcn- 

a.  It  was,  of  course,  the  work  of  J.  T.  Serres, 
gitted  son  of  Dominic,  and  like  him  'Marine 


Painter  to  the  King'.  It  shows  the  harbour  at 
Leghorn  with  the  Castello  Vecchio,  an  English 
vessel,  and  a  group  of  figures  by  the  harbour 
wall.  The  sea  is  commendably  lucid  and  castle 
and  ship  are  wrought  with  strength  and  under- 
standing. In  1799  Serres  was  at  this  Italian  port, 
well  known  to  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  English  celebrities  including  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Maybe  the  voyage  from 
Marseilles  to  Livorno  was  a  matter  of  daily 
regularity,  'as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge'  to 
Genoa,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  informed  the 
young  Milton  m  an  immortal  letter  advising 
him  how  to  get  to  Italy  and  how  to  comport 
himself  when  there. 

In  1799  Serres  was  forty.  Studying  the  quiet 
confidence  ot  this  attractive  picture,  it  is  diHicult 
to  imagine  that  the  artist  had  experienced  such 
a  tragic  fate.  About  1790  he  had  married  Olivia 
Wilmot  who  suffered  from  the  delusion  that 
she  was  of  royal  birth  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  her  father.  She  insisted  in  this 
mama  until  it  became  a  public  scandal.  She 
accumulated  debts  that  ruined  her  husband 
financially,  bringing  him  to  a  state  ot  suicidal 
despair.  But  that  her  conduct  did  not  prevent 


him  from  working  is  proved  by  the  many  pic- 
tures he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
British  Institution  until  his  death  in  1S25.  The 
Livorno  picture  at  Mr.  John  Mitchell's  (S  New 
Bond  Street,  W.  1)  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  Spite  of  the  Squeeze 

THE  immediate  success  of  the  recent  exhibition 
ot  old  English  watercolours  and  drawings  at  the 
Maas  Gallery  (15a  Clifford  Street,  W.i)  proves 
the  insatiable  demand  for  these  charming  things. 
Most  of  them  were  sold  when  I  looked  in. 
Among  many  great  names  were  those  ot  dis- 
tinguished amateurs  of  the  period,  and  how 
good  some  of  these  amateurs  were.  They  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  best  ot  teachers. 

Cramer,  The  Hague 

THE  newly  published  catalogue  of  the  Cramer 
Gallery,  illustrated  by  several  colour  and  many 
black-and-white  plates  is  an  attractive  booklet 
giving  an  idea  of  the  pictures  now  available  at 
38  Java  Straat,  The  Hague.  These  include  works 
by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Berchem,  Hobbema, 
Salamon  van  Ruysdael,  Albert  Cuyp,  Jan  van 
Goyen  and  Pietcr  de  I  looch. 
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Continental  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Florence:  Italian  Art,  1915-1935 

TWELVE  hundred  pictures,  drawings  and 
sculptures  have  been  assembled  at  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi  until  January  15th.  (This  was 
written  before  the  disastrous  floods — Editor.) 
They  are  a  brilliant  illustration  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Italian  Futurism  to  contemporary  art. 
The  classification  of  the  works  was  carried  out  by 
two  committees  of  internationally  famous 
critics  and  experts.  It  is  the  most  important 
exhibition  of  this  kind  to  appear  in  Europe  in 
the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1909  the  poet  Marinetti  published  the 
Manifesto  of  Futurist  Thought  which  was  to 
launch  an  artistic  movement  on  a  wide  scale. 
Bella,  Boccioni  and  Severini  were  the  first  to 
join  it:  their  works  proclaim  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  'modernism',  of  speed  and  rhythm, 
the  essence  of  our  own  civilisation.  They  reject 
the  past,  re-acting  also  against  parallel  movements 
such  as  Cubism  which  they  nevertheless  embrace, 
while  adding  a  dynamic  and  spatial  element — 
the  sculptures  of  Boccioni  demonstrate  in  this 


connection  an  undeniably  forceful  plasticity. 
The  Futurist  movement  did  not  outlive  the  14- 
18  war,  but  its  theories  had  brought  an  aura  of 
space  to  modern  art. 

Side  by  side  with  these  major  works  have 
been  grouped  surrealist  masterpieces  (Chirico) 
and  others  independent  of  any  movement  or 
school,  signed  Manzu,  Modigliani  or  Morandi 
(here  represented  by  forty  significant  canvases) 
— in  short  a  panorama,  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  artistic  life  of  Italy  until  1935. 

Brussels:  Kemeny 

FOLLOWING  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne  in 
Paris,  until  January  29th  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Brussels  is  paying  tribute  to  a  Hungarian 
artist  whose  recent  death  in  fune  1965  at  the  age 
of  58,  today  focuses  attention  on  power  and 
change.  He  was  born  in  Transylvania,  lived  in 
Paris  between  1930  and  1940  then  finally  settled 
in  Zurich.  The  material  he  uses  is  always  the 
same—  metal,  but  he  uses  wire  and  nails,  frag- 
ments of  copper  or  lead  with  great  inventive- 


Chirico.  Hector  and  Andromache,  1917.  Italian  Art.  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Florence. 
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ness.  He  flattens  them,  rolls  them,  twists  tbjfl 
makes  them  stand  out,  or,  in  contrast,  sofT 
them,  colours  them  and  gives  them  a  pan 
'There  is  no  clear  distinction',  he  said,  'betwj 
painting  and  sculpture.'  This  austere  el 
created  by  a  multiplicity  of  shapes  arranged 
rhythmic  whirl  produces  a  sort  of  illusion) 
impression  of  forms  moving. 

The  exhibition  includes  about  fifty- 
'sculptures',  paintings,  collages  and  some  thl 
drawings.  No  works  on  a  monumental  seal 
they  are  nearly  all  in  the  U.S.A.  After  BruJ 
the  exhibition  will  be  shown  in  turn  at  the  1 
Gallery,  London,  in  Cologne  and  in  Zurich. ' 
artist's  widow  has  just  presented  France  \ 
five  major  works  which  will  be  shown  perrr] 
ently  in  a  room  especially  devoted  to  Keml 
at  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne  in  Paris. 


Charleroi:  Twenty  contemporary 
French  Painters 

FOR  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  signin] 
the  Franco-Belgian  cultural  agreement 
museum  of  Charleroi  is  showing  until  Jand 
1  5th  watercolours  and  gouaches  by  twenty  \\l 
known  French  painters,  who  in  September 
October  exhibited  their  work  in  the  Palais  I 
Beaux  Arts  in  Brussels. 


Paris:  Tapestries  by  Saint-Saens 

MARC  SAINT-SAENS  is  63  years  old.  A 
painter  he  was  first  attracted  by  large  frestl 
but  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  devoted  all] 
creative  energy  to  tapestry.  The  Galeriej 
Demeure,  30  rue  Cambacc'res,  is  showing 
dozen  of  his  recent  pieces  until  January  31st. 
individual  elegance  of  style  is  certainly 
disappointing.  He  has  arrived  at  a  profoi 
knowledge  of  the  technique  which  permits  1 
to  manipulate,  as  a  virtuoso,  masses  and  vq 
treating  irregular  shapes  with  a  geometric  sut 
ty  in  a  mamier  all  his  own. 

Bordeaux:  Recent  acquisitions 

THE  Miisc;c  des  Beaux  Arts  is  at  present  shovd 
some  sixty  works  of  Andre  Lhotc  which 
town  of  Bordeaux  has  just  purchased.  He  waJ 
artist  who  always  remained  faithful  to  the  Cul 
discipline.  Thirty  years  after  their  publication 
four  years  after  the  death  ot  the  painter 
theories   still   have   distinct  repercussions 
pictorial  education. 

At  the  same  time  at  the  museum  the  sev| 
teenth  century  rooms  which  have  been  cc 
pletely  re-organised  are  on  view.  Three  red 
acquisitions  can  be  seen  there  on  special  exhj 
tion;  'Lucretius  and  Tarquin'  by  NicJ 
Regnier,  'Saint  Sebastian  tended  by  Saint  Ird 
ofMaitre  de  la  Chandelle,  and,  mostimportd 
.1  Zurbaran  'The  Immaculate  Conception', 
is  a  good  picture  which  has  just  been  discovel 
in  the  sacristy  at  Langon,  a  small  town  nlF 
Bordeaux,  where  it  had  been  hanging  anot- 
mously  for  centuries. 
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Saint-Saens.  Ornement.  Auluisson  tapestry.  Galerie  la  Dcmeure,  Paris. 


Paris:  The  Salon  of  Religious  Art 

'ART  should  be  an  expression  of  man's  inmost 
life',  says  M.  Joseph  Picard,  president  of  this 
Salon,  held  by  tradition  every  year  at  the 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris.  Many  of  the 
works  here,  carelessly  presented  and  certainly 
hastily  chosen,  arc  poor  manifestations  of  the 
greatness  of  man  and  his  spiritual  feelings.  If  the 
section  on  architecture  is  quite  effective  with  the 
aid  of  models  and  numerous  photographs,  the 
section  on  painting  is  confused.  Interesting  works 
are  too  often  lost  among  less  important  canvases. 
Among  the  works  to  be  noted  are:  the  painting  of 
the  Czech  Ludwig  Kalek,^who  appeals  directly 


to  the  emotions  without  resorting  to  facile 
means,  in  his  'Picta'  and  'Branding  of  Saint 
Francis';  the  three  fine  'lunar'  canvases  of  Piau- 
bcrt  (in  fact  more  pantheistic  than  Christian); 
among  the  'Nai'fs',  the  sumptuous  scarlet  com- 
position of  CaiUaud  'Adam  and  Eve",  and  the 
simple  charm  of  the  polyptych  painted  with 
genuine  purity  by  Mady  de  la  Giraudiere,  'The 
Creation  of  the  World". 

In  the  section  devoted  to  stained  glass  win- 
dows Miss  Rosemary  Rutherford  with  'Calvary' 
in  glass  tiles,  and  the  more  figurative  'Miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes'  shows  a  pathos  which  she 
succceds  in  expressing  by  changes  of  rhythms 
and  blends  of  shades. 
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Scottie  Wilson.  Floating  swans,  1951.  16     19  '"•  Brook  Street  Gallery. 


Art  in  the  modern 


manner 


THERE  arc  polarities  in  modern  art  at  one 
end  of  which  arc  the  naive  artists  (not 
primitives)  and  at  the  other  the  super-intellectual 
aesthetes.  It  is  arguable  that  these  two  types  arc 
the  only  real  sanity  in  contemporary  trends,  and 
that  everyone  in  between  is  trying  to  be  one  or 
the  other  and  succeeding  at  neither,  or  that  they 
arc  searching  for  some  just  and  honest  path  that 
will  leave  them  happily  pure  at  one  or  other  of 
these  extremes. 

I  make  the  distinction  of  naive  rather  than 
primitive  because  the  primitive,  meaning  just 
that,  is  outside  the  mainstream  of  societies 
familiar  to  us  and  which  therefore  do  not  direct- 
ly influence  our  thirst  for  art.  A  modern  New 
Guinea  stone-age  man,  or  an  Amazon  jungle 
fetishist  may  remind  us  of  our  humble  begin- 
nings, but  since  Africa  and  Central  America  were 
opened  up  and  made  a  real  influence,  we  have 
lost  the  urge  to  identify  ourselves  with  simple 
ancient  tribalism.  We  are  too  concerned  with 
our  relationship  socially  to  people  once  primi- 
tive and  now  no  longer  primitive  to  be  influenc- 
ed by  the  remaining  corners  of  the  world  that  arc 
as  yet  unaware  of  our  contemporary  political, 
social  and  cultural  ethos. 

But  wc  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the 
naive  artist,  for  he  is  111  our  midst  in  the  sense  tli.it 
he  is  a  citizen  of  an  economically  developed 
country,  yet  has  somehow  escaped  the  inherent 
complications  of  such  a  society.  He  is  genuinely 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


unconventional:  he  doesn't  oppose  convention 
consciously,  it  just  doesn't  affect  him.  He  is  the 
man  who  comes  closest  to  being  an  island  unto 
himself.  As  an  artist  he  must  be  either  a  talker  or 
.1  painter,  not  a  sculptor  or  a  musician  or  writer 
since  he  has  no  technical  proficiency  or  organised 
programme  of  construction.  In  spite  of  this  lack, 
he  is  an  influence  on  the  educated  brilliant  artist, 
who  finds  in  the  naive  artist  something  to  ad- 
mireand  envy, and  that  is  an  ability  to  go  effort- 
lessly into  expressing  a  perfect  personal  vision. 

Such  a  one  was  Alfred  Wallis,  the  Cornish 
sailor  who  was  an  influence  on  Ben  Nicholson, 
and  who  has  been  seen  again  recently  at  the 
Crane  Kalman  gallery,  along  with  Nicholson 
and  Christopher  Wood  (who  was  also  influenced 
by  Wallis).  The  significant  thing  is  that  these 
two  great  English  artists  did  not  influence  Wallis 
one  wit. 

Perhaps  most  famous  of  our  naive  artists  is 
Scottie  Wilson,  still  happily  alive  and  still  round- 
ly contemptuous  of  intellectual  pretension.  The 
fine  retrospective  of  his  work  (since  1935)  at  the 
Brook  Street  gallery  in  the  late  autumn  show- 
ed how  totally  unaffected  he  has  been  by  fame — 
at  least  in  his  art.  The  same  dream  images  float 
before  our  eyes,  executed  in  the  same  myriad  pen 
strokes.  While  Wallis  made  uncomplicated 
reality  of  the  sea  and  ships,  Scottie  Wilson  lives 
in  an  enclosed  world  of  imaginings.  This  could 
be  called  surrealism,  except  that  he  has  none  of 


the  intelligent  foreboding  of  that  school* 
the  calling  up  of  a  happy  ideal  worll 
paradise  we  would  all  like  to  sec.  Recently! 
taken  to  the  medium  of  ceramics,  deco 
plates  and  dishes,  losing  none  of  his  widtj 
innocence.  As  a  philosopher  he  belongs 
school  of  the  Middle  West  American  wl 
'You  can't  fool  me,  I'm  too  ignorant'.  Bui 
is  a  kind  of  virgin  knowledge  in  such  as 
Wilson  which  is  the  envy — or  should 
every  modern  sophisticate. 

Another  naive  painter  of  a  different  qud 
the  Frenchman  Armand  Guerin,  who,  itisl 
is  to  have  a  show  soon  at  the  new 
Gallery  in  Pond  Place,  Chelsea.  Gucrin's 
ings  of  Paris  have  a  tutored,  professional 
which  would  normally  exclude  him  frol 
naive  ranks,  but  he  has  a  wide-eyed,  chill 
vision  which  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have 
his   work  has   never  become  tidied 
rational  adult  fashion. 

One  is  faced  with  a  semantic  problem- 
is  a  sculpture  a  construction  and  vice 
The  nearest  I  can  get  to  it  is  that  whereas  1 
turc  is  either  a  unified  building-up  or  can 
down  (in  whatever  material  is  effective) 
struction  is  heterogeneous  and  the  parts  ha^ 
so  much  been  manipulated  as  fixed  in  ck 
relationships  to  each  other. 

Robert  Adams' show  at  Gimpel  Fils  in  i-t<  - 
bcr  showed  him  as  being  in  both  catcgoriesJUm 
of  his  work  is  in  steel  sections  welded  tog«r. 
lighter  and  more  elegant  than  heretofore bin 
with  the  same  toughness  and  simplicity  his 
earlier,  chunkier  work,  he  comes  intc  the 
category  of  the  intellectual  who  is  the  subjlttif 
monographs,  written  in  remote  languag  bv 
German  Professors,  which  are  unintelligib  to 
the  normal  art  lover.  The  point  of  such  wkis 
what  questions  docs  it  ask  from  the  spectarin 
terms  of  what  he  feels?  To  me  Adams  procjals, 
through  subtle  relations  of  shapes,  a  feelingfan 
ideal  pcaccfulness,  an  ecstasy  of  nothingncssiTic 
student  of  pure  mathematics  may  have  theuke 
feeling  from  prolonged  contemplation  dAe 
square  root  of  minus  one.  This  is  not  infdlgi 
that  Adams  is  mathematical — his  proportioiit 
instinctive,  impossible  to  rationalise,  uid 
beautiful. 

The  Welsh  Committee  of  the  Arts  CctKtil 
collected  together  six  months  ago  a  selection  tan 
all  over  the  kingdom  of  Constructivist  art. "his 
was  exhibited  in  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Bat 
before  coming  to  the  Arts  Council  gallcn  in 
London.  Here  was  not  so  much  an  orittiil 
theme  as  a  realisation  that  this  was  noil 
powerful  branch  of  modern  art.  Certainly  ips 
the  first  exhibition  dealing  entirely  with  rcli 
work,  and  its  title  was 'Structure  1966'.  I  thiniBt 
this  kind  of  work  is  doodling  on  a  large  w- 
The  result  can  often  be  original,  cxcitinsui'i 
fine  as  art:  certainly  it  is  always  assertive.  Iiftis 
lies  the  danger,  for  a  rash  of  free  expressioijan 
immolate  a  talent — or  sublimate  a  genius,  lerc 
is  a  compelling  decorative  quality  and  a  vaetv 
of  invention  that  makes  one  think  of  supior 
toys.  I  have  said  before  that  these  works  arcian 
scale,  meaning  that  they  have  to  be  apprec^sd 
as  a  relationship  (no  more)  between  personnel 
construction.  The  onus  is  therefore  on  theft- 
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f.  Robert  Adams.  Webb  Development  No.  3, 
Bronzed  steel,  height  6l^  in.  Gitnpel  Fils. 

tor  not  to  play  jokes  but  to  produce  an 
that  is  compelling  of  attention  and  emotion 
1  individual.  The  idiom  will  grow,  since  it 
pable  of  endless  elaborations  of  invention, 
that  is  the  danger  signal  to  all  but  the  first- 
irtist. 

irprisingly,  the  Swiss  artist  Max  Bill  has  only 
had  his  first  one-man  show  in  London.  For 
a  distinguished  European  nearing  sixty 
s  of  age  this  odd  omission  has  now  been 
ected  by  the  Hanover  Gallery.  His  is  the 
if  the  super-aesthete,  the  art  that  is  the  subject 
arellectual  analysis.  But  whatever  may  be 
:  by  the  professors,  the  real  importance  lies 
le  art.  Bill  does  not  give  any  helpful  stage 
ctions.  He  is  first  of  all  an  illusionist  with 
iur:  not  an  optical  artist  (this  would  be  too 
le  for  him).  Masters  of  colour  such  as  Matisse 
E  shown  us  that  formal  statements  can  be 
le  with  colour  alone,  and  the  Expressionists 
e  shown  us  how  it  can  effect  mood.  Bill's 
:apositions  of  colour  are  so  delicate,  poised  on 
harp  a  point,  that  the  slightest  dritt  would 
Toy  them.  It  would  be  like  altering  the 
lecular  structure  of  a  stable  clement.  Whereas 
paintings  are  innocent  of  the  seduction  of  a 
ve,  his  sculptures  are  sinuous  and  irregular, 
1  botanical  forms  that  curl  inwards  on  to 
mselves.  And  this  is,  I  think,  the  final  point 
Vlax  Bill:  his  art  is  secret  and  self-contained, 
dling  only  in  the  mind — a  force  without 
sical  motivation. 

!  galleries:  Crane  Kalman  Gallery,  ij8 
mpton  Road,  London,  S.  W.3.  Brook  Street 
'lery,  24  Brook  Street,  W.i.  Lower  Gallery,  7 
d  Place,  S.W.j.  Gitnpel  Fils,  50  South  Molton 
'et,  W.i.  Arts  Council  Gallery,  4  St.  James's 
are,  S.W.i.  Hanover  Gallery,  32a  St.  George 
•et,  W.i. 


Xo/>.  Anthony  Howarth.  Dipteros,  I.  From  the  exhibition  'Structure  1966'.  The  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

Above.  Max  Bill.  Condensation  4  -.3  :2  :i,  i960.  44 1     44 1  in.  diagonal.  Hanover  Gallery. 


Connoisseur' s 
Choice  for  the 
young  collector 
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Above.  It  is  difficult  enough  nowadays  to  go  abroad  and  find  something 
made  locally  that  isn't  already  on  sale  in  one's  own  country,  but  this  inter- 
national traffic  in  objects  and  ideas  is  of  venerable  origin,  and  is  of  course 
one  of  the  methods  used  by  antiquarians  and  archaeologists  bent  on  map- 
ping our  cultural  past.  This  terracotta  vase,  approximately  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  has  an  obvious  Grecian  inspiration  but  comes  in  fact  from 
liari  in  southern  Italy,  a  part  of  the  world  settled  by  ancient  Greek  emi- 
grants escaping  economic  and  social  pressures  at  home.  It  is  painted  black 
with  the  pigeon  and  other  decoration  in  white,  the  height  is  5  in.,  and  the 
price  £Ho  from  the  antiquities  department  of  Spink  and  Son,  5-7  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I. 


Above.  Some  of  the  objects  made  today  will  be  the  antiques  of  the  furt 
the  main  difficulty  is  to  find  them  amid  so  much  that  is  ephemeral,  w|b- 
sical  or  trite.  Here  then  for  the  future,  two  masterpieces  of  contempiirv 
craftsmanship  displayed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  result  of  some  iu' 
years  experiment  with  English  bone  china.  Both  figures  are  plain  wjte: 
the  'Primrose  Girl'  is  not  yet  in  production,  though  the  'Crossing  Sweler 
which  stands  II  in.  high,  is  at  present  being  made  in  a  first  edition  lincei 
to  fifty  figures  at  57}  guineas  each  (approximately  ,£60).  The  figures  <;as 
yet  available  only  from  the  designer  and  manufacturer:  Gildsman,  ThOld 
Vicarage  Stable,  School  Lane,  Gom's  Mill,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Tnt, 
Staffordshire. 


Right.  While  many  painters  have  dabbled  in 
print-making,  Bonnard  and  Pissarro  for  exam- 
ple, few  have  had  the  talent  or  determination 
necessary  to  master  the  medium,  its  intricacies, 
disadvantages  and  possibilities.  Felix  Buhot  was 
a  famous  nineteenth-century  French  engraver 
somewhat  overshadowed  now  by  the  Impres- 
sionists who  were  his  contemporaries;  his  talent 
is  shown  in  this  etching  of  1879  'a  la  Place  Breda 
9  Dccembre'.  For  ^75  from  the  Leicester  Gall- 
eries, 4  Audley  Square,  South  Audley  Street, 
London  W.i,  founded  in  1902  and  still  leading 
dealers  in  contemporary  art  as  well  as  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  masters  who 
inspired  them.  They  have  a  very  useful  and 
flexible  scheme  of  payment  by  instalments,  as 
well  as  occasional  exhibitions  of  prints  by  the 
modern  masters. 
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ve.  Although  the  English  did  not  invent  the 
imeter,  their  mercurial  weather  made  it 
itable  that  they  should  make  much  use  of 
n.  Good  antique  barometers  can  be  bought 
illy  for  between  £25  and  ,£85,  and  there  is  a 
e  selection  always  to  be  seen  at  D.  Boulds- 
<e  Ltd.,  47  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Eaton 
are,  London,  S.W.i.  From  their  stock, 
ch  also  includes  many  bracket  and  longcase 
ks,  a  most  elegant  Sheraton  'Banjo'  barom- 
by  the  London  maker  Joseph  Sotnalvico, 
n  mahogany  with  pearwood  and  boxwood 
iging,  f.  1790.  With  a  10  in.  dial  it  measures 
1.  overall  and  is  priced  at  ,£55.  Everything 
ght  here  will  be  in  working  order,  they  will 
undertake  restorations. 


Above.  Nowadays  Royal  photographers  stalk  where  their  forebears  sketched  under  the  guidance  of 
artists  like  William  Leighton  Leitch,  who  taught  watercolour  painting  to  Queen  Victoria  herself  as 
well  as  other  members  of  her  family.  This  watercolour  by  Leitch  is  of  an  as  yet  unidentified  view,  it 
measures  9j  ■  14 1  in.,  and  its  price  just  under  £50  from  Appleby  Brothers,  8  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i.  Appleby's  periodically  hold  exhibitions  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century 
English  watercolours,  most  of  which  are  priced  at  less  than  ,£50,  and  yet  which  can  be  bought  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  relative  unfashionableness  cannot  last  much  longer,  nor  of  course  their  relative 
cheapness. 
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Above.  There  can  be  few  things  so  pleasant  in  a  room  as  a  well  placed  and  thoughtfully  hung  tapestry. 
Two  things  usually  tell  against  the  young  collector  however,  most  tapestries  are  large  as  well  as  being 
relatively  expensive.  Occasionally  however,  as  this  example  proves,  the  long  search  can  be  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  that  in  itself  comprises  a  reasonable  whole.  From  V.  &  C.  Sternberg,  of 
37  South  Audley  Street,  London,  W.I,  a  piece  from  the  background  of  an  early  eighteenth-century 
Beauvais  tapestry  in  the  series  the  Hunts  of  Maximilian.  The  colours  are  soft  and  mellow  and  the  size 
only  27  ■  45  in.  For  ,£75  a  sure  source  of  much  quiet  and  satisfying  delight  in  the  long  future. 
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Art  News  in  Pictures 


Theme  of  the  current  exhibition  at  the  Queen's 
Gallery,  Buckingham  Palace,  is  'Animal  Painting 
— from  Van  Dyck  to  Nolan'.  From  Sir  Anthony 
Van  Dyck's  great  equestrian  portrait  Charles  I  on 
Horseback  (38  34  inches),  a  wall  of  fine  paintings 
by  George  Stubbs,  many  specially  cleaned  for  the 
exhibition  and  never  before  seen  by  visitors,  to 
Landseer  and  other  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria's 
many  pets.  The  work  shown  below  is  by  Stubbs: 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Phaeton,  canvas  40]  <  50^ 
inches,  signed  and  dated  (1793),  painted  for  George 
IV  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Queen's  Gallery  is 
open  every  weekday  except  Monday  (1100  to  1700 
hours)  and  on  Sundays  (1400  to  1700  hours). 


Above.  Acquired  at  Christie's  by  Mr.  Oscar  Johnson,  Keeper  of  th 
Pictures  at  the  Huntingdon  Museum,  this  portrait  of  Oliver  Crorr 
well,  dated  1657  the  year  before  the  Lord  Protector's  death  and  h 
last  known  portrait,  will  shortly  be  on  exhibition  in  Huntingdoi 
The  artist  is  Edward  Mascall,  the  size  29  ■  24  inches. 


Among  fifty-five  new  acquisitions  made  by  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum  and  now  on  Exhibition  there 
is  the  grey  wash  and  watercolour  drawing  by  Leonard  Bramer  (1596-1674)  shown  in  recto  and  verso  below.  The  former,  The  Four  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  other  Saints  in  Glory ;  the  latter,  Musical  Angels  surrounding  a  ring  of  Cherubs  in  the  clouds. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Profiles  and  Miss  Marsh: 


Prices  for  Minor  Paintings 


RED  {The Connoisseur, November,  1966,  p. 
>)  in  stating  that  Honoria  D.  Marsh,  the  well- 
i  n  glass  engraver,  had  only  recently  turned 
file  portraiture.  In  fact,  Miss  Marsh  exhibit- 
or first  profile  in  a  Royal  Naval  War 
,  ition  at  Portsmouth  in  1945  during  her  war 
i  e  in  the  WRNS.  Since  then  her  sitters  have 
led  the  famous,  some  of  whom  include: 
Salisbury,  Spencer,   Mountbatten  and 
a,  Constance  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
:hy  Countess  of  Malmesbury,  The  Coun- 
f  Sandwich.  Mr.  Gregory  Feck  and  many 
>.  I  apologise  for  this  unintentional  mistake 
anting  Miss  Marsh's  highly-skilled  work. 

Book  review  criticised 

JMI3ER  of  comments  have  been  received 
ving  the  review  of  A.  Kenneth  Snowman's 
,  'Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of 
je'  (Faber)  in  our  November  issue.  The 
r  of  the  review  is  particularly  taken  to  task 
leclaring  that  'in  some  cases  the  wrong 
s  have  been  used  to  describe  a  particular 
ss.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
;  made  of  gold  en  quatre  couleurs',  without 
ng  any  attempt  to  substantiate  what  the 
.-d  wrong  words  are.  This  is  felt  to  be 
lolarly  and  is  especially  questioned  since 
Snowman  has  devoted  an  entire  detailed 
:er  to  the  subject  of  materials  and  techniques 
las  presumably  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
acts.  In  addition,  it  might  be  noted,  the 
)r,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  very  fully 
idebtedness  to  the  distinguished  Director  of 
Wallace  Collection  for  reading  his  manu- 
t  before  publication. 

Recording  Jan  van  Os 

ER  MITCHELL  (Lingwood,  Oakhill 
me,  Pinner,  Middlesex)  is  assembling  a 
igue  raisonne  of  the  flower  paintings  of  Jan 
Os  (1744-1808)  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  authentic  works  by  the 
t  or  documents  relating  to  him. 

Blairman's  in  Bond  Street 

£  firm  of  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  has  moved 
1  Grafton  Street,  London,  to  36  New  Bond 
et,  in  the  Sotheby  building.  Founded  in  1 884 
Jandudno  by  Phillip  Blairman's  father,  a 
sh  immigrant,  the  firm  moved  to  Grafton 
et  in  1950.  Throughout  the  years  they  have 
t  up  an  international  reputation  for  fme 
iture  and  works  of  art  and  are  well  known 
their  help  to  museums  wishing  to  acquire 
ial  pieces.  It  is  their  invariable  custom  to  give 
onation  to  any  museum  desiring  to  buy 
ething  from  their  stock.  George  Levy,  the 
laging  director,  a  grandson  of  the  founder 
:he  George  Cohen  group  of  companies, 
gned  the  decor  for  the  new  premises,  entrance 


Marble  bust,  21  inches  (53  cms.)  high,  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Pigalle  (Paris,  1714-85)  of  Georges 
Gougenot  (1674-1785).  Signed  and  dated  (1748) 
on  the  reverse,  an  inscription  records:  George 
Gougenot,  Ecuyer,  Seigneur  de  Croissy  et  de  l'Isle, 
etc.  .  .  .  Tuteur  des  Princes  de  Conde.  This  widely 
recorded  piece  has  been  acquired  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Victoria,  Australia,  from  the  Heim 
Gallery,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

to  which  is  immediately  next  to  the  main 
entrance  to  Sotheby's. 

Minor  Paintings  of  Merit 

MINOR  paintings  that  have,  to  quote  Garth 
Lawson  of  Bonham's,  London,  that  degree  of 
painterly  quality  and  charm — good  colour,  good 
drawing,  nice  conception,  attractive  or  interest- 
ing subjects — that  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as 
works  of  art  continue  to  exceed  their  expected 
prices  in  auction  rooms,  both  in  and  outside 
London. 

At  Christie's,  in  the  midst  of  the  bi-centenary 
season,  Christopher  Wood  comments  that  the 
smaller  sketches  of  Landseer  (1802-73)  an<l  of 
Millais  (1829-96)  are  now  in  favour  and  are 
consequently  rising  in  price.  The  smaller  works 
of  Millais  during,  in  particular,  his  prc-Raphael- 
ite  period — a  period  that  Millais,  himself,  later 
deprecated — are  specially  liked.  The  bigger 
commercial  pictures,  for  which  he  was  so  well 
paid  at  the  time,  remain  still  fairly  unsaleable.  In 
a  Narrative  and  Landscape  picture  sale  in 
October,  The  Fallen  Tree  (17%  x  23h  by 
James  Stark  (1 794-1 859),  pupil  of  Crome  and 
respected  member  of  the  Norwich  School,  made 
£577.  In  the  dog  days  of  1937  a  like  Stark  land- 
scape made  £126.  A  rather  similar  price  com- 
parison can  be  struck  between  the  price  obtained 
for  a  landscape  (20  X  29^  in.)  by  the  self-taught 
Alfred  Vickcrs  (1 789-1 868)  at  a  Christie  sale  in 
July  this  year  and  a  similar  one  (25  x  38  in.)  sold 
in  July  1925.  The  price  this  year  was  £682  and 
that  of  forty-one  years  ago  £99. 


Among  minor  paintings  sold  at  Sotheby's, 
prices  paid  for  Lawrence  S.  Lowry  works  con- 
tinue to  show  great  buoyancy.  In  1962  a  picture 
of  an  old  woman  pushing  a  pram  (7I  X  io|  in.) 
made  a  £100.  This  year  a  similar  Lowry  paint- 
ing made  £700.  In  1964,  for  a  larger  picture 
After  the  Match  £1,000  was  paid  and  a  similar 
sized  one  this  year  made  a  record  £3,200.  Other 
upward  prices  noted  by  John  Rickett  include  an 
Edward  Lear  (1813-88)  watercolour  of  Philae 
(12  X  19J  in.)  which  made  £120  in  1961,  and  a 
similar  size  Lear  watercolour  of  Palestine  which 
made  £520  in  1966.  Works  by  Edward  Ladell, 
nineteenth-century  still-life  painter,  made  from 
£200  to  £300  at  Sotheby's  in  1961,  but  recently 
one  of  his  works  was  sold  for  £1,800.  Water- 
colours  of  ancient  remains,  temples,  etc.,  by 
David  Roberts  (1796-1864)  made  £so-£ioo  in 
1961,  in  1966  a  similar  Roberts' picture  has  been 
sold  for  £420. 

In  a  sale  of  minor  paintings  during  November, 
Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  found  that  their 
estimates  for  many  of  these  were  well  exceeded. 
A  round  £150  was  the  estimated  price  for  a 
picture  of  fishermen  and  their  boats  (10  X  13J 
in.)  by  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  (1801-28), 
but  £260  was  the  price  obtained,  and  a  seascape 
with  three  sailing  ships  (14  X  17J  in.)  by  Charles 
Brooking  (1723-59)  got  £500.  'Two  years 
ago',  says  J.  E.  Guy,  a  partner  of  Knight,  Frank 
and  Rutley,  'such  a  Brooking  would  not  have 
got  more  than  £200.' 

Two  pictures  that  made  excellent  prices  at 
Bonham's  at  the  end  of  1966  were  a  View  of 
Windsor  Castle  (20  x  30  in.)  by  P.  C.  Dommcr- 
son  and  Seventeenth-Century  Officers  Recruiting  in 
an  Inn  Parlour  (17L  X  26z  in.)  by  Herman 
Tenkate  (1822-91).  For  good  pictures  of 
Windsor  Castle  there  is  a  definite  market,  says 
Garth  Lawson,  and  this  one  was  beautifully 
rendered  in  pale  tones  with  the  castle  shining 
above  the  river.  A  good  price  for  it  would  have 
been  £180  to  £200  but  it  reached  £360. 

During  September  and  October  sales,  Henry 
Spencer  and  Sons  of  Retford  sold  a  small  pair  of 
landscapes  (10^  X  12  in.)  by  W.  Meyerheim 
(1815-82)  for  £120,  which  was  double  the 
figure  that  they  had  sold  them  for  in  a  country- 
house  sale  two  to  three  years  ago;  and  a  Dutch 
harbour  scene  (i65  x  142  in.),  dated  1827,  by  J. 
Shilling  made  £116,  or  50  per  cent  more  than 
was  paid  for  it  in  a  London  auction  room  earlier 
last  year.  The  £360  obtained  for  a  New  Forest 
Landscape  (19  x  23  in.)  by  Southampton  artist, 
William  Shayer  (1788-1879),  was  also  considered 
surprising  as  this  work  was  very  'run  of  the  mill'. 

Riddett  and  Adams  Smith  of  Bournemouth 
also  report  that  of  the  pictures  of  merit  sold  by 
them  at  the  end  of  1966  the  prices  realised  were 
well  above  estimates.  L'Aurore  by  Fantin-Latour 
(1836-1902)  made  £480. 
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Books  Reviewed 

No  other  name  for  Baroque  architecture 


ENGLISH  BAROQUE  ARCHITECTURE: 

By  Kerry  Dowries.  (Zwemmer,  £7  7s.) 

MUCH  work  has  been  done  on  the  out- 
standing English  Baroque  architects  and 
one  tends  to  overlook  the  fact  that  no  full-length 
book,  hitherto,  has  been  devoted  to  that  way  of 
building  as  a  whole — and  a  striking  fact  it 
appears  to  be  when  such  a  book  is  at  last  pub- 
lished, and  we  have  before  us  a  sample  of  its 
range  and  richness,  in  over  six  hundred  illustra- 
tions. As  the  author  of  a  splendid  volume  on 
Hawksmoor,  Mr.  Downes  is  already  among 
those  who  have  added  to  our  knowledge  and 
enjoyment.  In  the  present  book,  inevitably,  he 
has  less  to  offer  in  the  way  of  exciting  discovery; 
for  the  pioneering  work  on  English  Baroque  has 
been  done  for  the  time  being — that  is,  until  im- 
portant new  material  comes  to  light — and  the 
moment  was  ripe  for  a  general  review.  For  that 
very  reason  this  book  can  be  recommended  to 
the  general  reader,  no  less  than  to  the  student. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  some  authorities 
doubted  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  English 
Baroque  at  all — not  so  many  years  since  Wren, 
at  any  rate,  was  held  to  have  no  part  in  it — since 
Hawksmoor  was  considered  second-rate,  a  use- 
ful plodding  assistant  who  left  to  himself  could 
only  design  outlandishly.  All  this  is  changed. 
Baroque  is  but  a  name  admittedly,  and  one  never 
used  by  those  to  whom  we  apply  it — they 
would  not  even  know  what  it  meant,  unlike 
their  Burlingtonian  supplanters,  well  content  to 
be  called  Palladianist — and  Baroque  as  a  name 
may  be  unrevealing,  if  not  as  plainly  misleading 
as  Ciothic.  But  no  other  exists  for  the  architecture 
in  question ;  and  though  rather  loosely  connected 
to  Continental  Baroque,  and  though  in  England 
the  achievement  of  individuals  more  than  of  a 
school,  'the  evidence  is  there  in  the  building',  as 
Mr.  Downes  says,  'directly  perceived,  though  it 
may  escape  definition'.  Moreover,  Wren  in  old 
age  was  a  principal  contributor;  Mr.  Downes 
shares  the  now  generally  accepted  view  that  the 
magnificent  design  for  a  rebuilt  Whitehall,  no 
less  than  the  cupola  and  towers  of  St.  Paul's,  arc 
proof  of  a  Late  Wren  manner,  his  personal  in- 
ventions, distinct  and  quite  the  equal  of  anything 
by  Hawksmoor  or  Vanbrugh.  Moreover, 
Hawksmoor  has  emerged  as  quite  the  equal  of 
Vanbrugh. 

Mr.  Downes  is  level-headed  on  this  final  point, 
claiming  no  more.  'Vanbrugh  was  altogether 
simpler',  he  says.  'History,  glory,  grandeur  and 
above  all  castles  and  the  theatre,  these  were  his 
concepts  and  he  did  not  define  them  much  more 
closely.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Swift's  jest 
that 

Van's  Genius,  without  thought  or  lecture, 
Is  hugely  turn'd  to  Architecture. 
Only  a  prodigious  man  could  do  so  and  succeed, 


and  that  Vanbrugh  succeeded  there  can  be  no 
questioning.  That  he  did  so  without  the  con- 
tinued help  of  Hawksmoor  is  finally  proved  by 
the  known  independence  of  his  last  work  of  all, 
the  Temple  at  Castle  Howard.' 

Quite  so.  Nevertheless,  the  temptation  is,  and 
perhaps  always  will  be,  to  give  Vanbrugh  too 
much  credit  and  Hawksmoor  too  little.  Van- 
brugh will  always  be  'the'  architect  of  Blenheim, 
though  the  evidence  of  his  later  independent 
work  suggests  that  the  thrilling  sculptural  in- 
ventiveness and  tautness  of  that  great  design 
was  quite  beyond  him  alone — that  his  own  work 
was  made  of  a  few  elementary  forms,  the  cube, 
the  pyramid,  the  cylinder,  half-cylinder,  etc. — 
almost  with  the  bricks  out  of  the  toy-cupboard: 
to  be  a  genius  with  which  is  indeed  to  be  a 
genius. 

Wren,  Hawksmoor  and  Vanbrugh  arc  the 
great  men  whose  exact  relationship  is  still  some- 
thing of  an  enigma.  But  there  are  others;  and 
much  of  the  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  pro- 
minence it  gives  them.  The  author's  text  and 
illustrations  demonstrate,  for  example,  that 
Hugh  May  would  stand  very  high  if  his  state 
rooms  at  Windsor  had  survived;  'the  scale  and 
splendour  ol  May's  hall  and  chapel  were  never 
achieved  again'.  Archer  has  already  received  his 
deserts — basically  perhaps  because  of  the  Con- 
tinental note  sustained  in  his  work  as  in  no  one 
else's,  and  that  is  exciting  in  an  English  setting. 
But  then  there  is  Talman,  the  designer  of  Chats- 
worth,  Thorcsby,  Dyrham,  Drayton,  of  an  en- 
chanting Trianon  for  Hampton  Court,  possibly 
ol  Buckingham  I  louse.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  a  much  more  significant  designer 
than  has  been  allowed,  and  that  his  quarrelsome 
nature  and  wonderlul  capacity  for  losing  job* 
has  continued  to  prejudice  opinion  against  him 
even  in  our  own  age.  Mr.  Downes  points  to  his 
significance  as  a  creator  of  the  grand  manner, 
revolutionary  in  some  important  ways,  and  a 
direct  or  indirect  influence  on  Vanbrugh  and 
them  all. 

But  this  book  is  perhaps  most  valuable  for 
what  it  gives  us  on  the  minor  men,  Wakefield, 
Ireson,  the  Smiths  and  the  Bastards,  and  so  on 
down  the  line  of  ingenious  master  masons — on 
whom,  when  much  more  work  has  been  done,  a 
separate  book  could  be  written.  If  in  the  plates 
here  generously  allotted  them  we  laugh  at  the 
oddity  of  some  inventions,  we  are  far  more  often 
aware  of  great  charm  and  of  constant  variety.  A 
corresponding  anthology  of  minor  Palladianist 
works  would  be  dullness  itself  by  comparison. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Downes'  illustrations  are  so 
uneven  in  quality,  some  very  good,  others  life- 
less. It  is  a  pity  that  the  drawings  in  the  text  were 
not  used  to  show  the  Continental  source  of 
motifs  which  he  frequently  alludes  to.  We 


would  rather  be  shown  Wren's  debt  to  daior- 
tona  at  St.  Paul's  than  the  modest  market  »u« 
at  Milbomc  Port.  Again,  with  the  Ra<liffe 

Camera  at  Oxford  in  the  plates,  as  it  had  ib< 
we  might  have  had  in  the  text  one  at  let  ot 
Hawksmoor's  designs  to  which  Gibbs  vj  to 
clearly  indebted,  when  evolving  'the  last iar- 
oque  building  in  England". 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Downes  'vjfcs 
simply,  and  courteously,  as  for  the  orqH 
intelligent  reader.  To  give  a  small  illustrijr 
speaking  of  that  ambiguity  of  forms  whitte 
shows  to  be  an  important  element  in  Eijfe 
Baroque — this  is  one  of  his  most  interfld 
themes — he  says  of  the  interior  of  St.  Stciic 
Walbrook,  'this  church  can  be  "read"  dhtr 
along  its  main  axis  or  around  and  outwardsUr 
its  centre'.  The  word  'read'  is  quite  rightly  In- 
verted commas,  because  the  use  of  it  is  sp 
and  metaphorical.  But  many  a  modern  itn 
would  have  written,  'this  church  reads  Ar 
along  or',  etc.,  using  that  jargon  which  mayftst 
home  in  the  architectural  magazines  bhis 
rather  sickly  when  it  overflows  into  booltjr 
into  the  Sunday  papers. 

Subtle  analysis  in  clear  English  is  the  marfl 
good  critic.  Consider  his  reflections  onthc 
Mausoleum  at  Castle  Howard,  the  last.n. 
noblest  work  ot  Hawksmoor: 

The  Mausoleum  appears  dark  and  foid- 
ding  outside,  its  columns  like  a  palisadc'jui 
the  wrongncss  of  Garrett's  steps  lies  in  lor 
broad  open  invitation  to  enter.  By  const 
the  interior  seems  lighter,  from  thejal 
windows  in  the  inner  cylinder  and  those  awe 
immediately  under  the  dome,  but  the  lht- 
ncss,  more  imagined  than  real,  is  offset  b:he 
emotional  disquiet  of  the  extremely  Mt 
illumination,  the  claustrophobic  smallne  ot 
the  single  door  and  the  partial  enclosure  oie 
interior  columns  in  the  wall  so  that  the  l|0cr 
is  felt  as  pressing  in  on  all  sides.  FromJic 
evolution  of  the  design  and  the  singlene  ol 
the  effect  it  is  clear  that  the  charged  atios- 
phere  of  this  house  of  the  dead  was  irb- 
tional  .... 

It  stands  alone  on  its  hill  with  the  silenc|hd 
the  detachment  of  eternity.  Hence  its  posor 
so  far  from  the  house.  Hence  its  silhouetf  sc 
well  considered,  powerful,  simple,  com]Ct. 
tightly  closed.  Hence  its  sombre  stockadot 
columns,  the  high  platform  and  the  step^ 
Hawksmoor  wanted  them  to  be)  inviiJc 
from  outside,  as  if  to  ensure  that  no  oc 
enters,  and,  if  he  should  enter,  that  he  doe:.ot 
come  out  again. 

But  the  last  paragraph  is  from  Mr.  Dowis 
previous  book,  Hawksmoor,  to  which  the  "w 
reader  who  has  enjoyed  this  one  may  welbi 
directed. — Laurence  Whistler. 
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I  RGIAN  CRAFTSMEN  AND  THEIR 
ORK:  by  Geoffrey  Beard,  Country  Life, 

1  GEOFFREY  HEARD  is  a  most  persistent 
n  ndcfatigable  sleuth.  He  has  exhumed  and 
r  rht  back  to  life  an  enormous  host  of 
h  .nan,  and  indeed  Stuart,  craftsmen,  who  for 
I  remained  as  dead  as  or  rather  deader  than 
£1  n  Anne  and  her  Hanoverian  successors, 
ii  ise  Mr.  Beard  is  domiciled  and  works  in 
'  shire  his  natural  hunting  ground  is  the 
(i  ern  counties.  As  a  result  in  Georgian  Crafts- 
I  ic  gives  slightly  more  emphasis  to  buildings 
)  •  north  than  the  south  of  England;  and  the 
;  ce  of  his  book  suffers  accordingly. 

•.  Beard  is  one  of  those  post-war  scholars  to 
1  11   the   humbler   chroniclers   of  British 
:  tecture  arc  greatly  beholden.  He  is,  like  the 
1  guished  lexicographers  Colvin,  Gunnis  and 
;  :-Murray,  a  prolific  purveyor  of  factual 
niation.  The  field  of  craftsmanship  may  be 
appealing  than  those  of  architecture  and 
rative  painting,  but  it  is  extremely  import- 
icvertheless.  Mr.  Beard's  book  has  been 
lised  us  for  years  and  much  looked  forward 
toes  it  answer  our  expectations? 
:cdless  to  say,  like  all  Country  Life  pub- 
ons.  Georgian  Craftsmen  is  beautifully  pre- 
•d.  The  traditional,    generous  type,  the 
i'.itforward,   clear   illustrations   with  un- 
nicky  captions,  are  what  we  have  long  be- 
e  accustomed  to  from  this  publisher.  The 
or's  style  is  sprightly,  if  at  times  a  trifle  arch, 
book  is  a  mine  of  information,  most  of  it 
or  unfamiliar.  A  seeming  infinity  of  names 
ntained  within  its  near  two  hundred  pages. 
Georgian  Craftsmen  is  slightly  disappointing, 
raftsmen  are  on  the  whole  even  more 
lymous  and  duller  men  than  architects, 
ainly  more  so  than  sculptors  and  painters, 
much  is  known  of  their  lives  and  habits, 
are  we  particularly  curious  about  the 
onalities  of  men  who  carved,  however  ex- 
itcly,  let  us  say  the  running  foliage  of  a 
inthian  frieze.  What  we  have  long  needed 
dictionary  of  these  people  pure  and  simple, 
quick  and  easy  reference.  It  is  true  that  in 
>endix  1  of  his  book  Mr.  Beard  provides  two 
:ted  lists  (one  would  have  been  preferable)  of 
sterers',  and  of  'Woodcarvers,  Iron  Smiths 
other  Craftsmen'.  But  these  lists  are,  as  he 
its  out,  far  from  complete.  Why  are  they  far 
n  complete,  or  rather  not  as  complete  as  Mr. 
rd  of  all  scholars  is  capable  of  making  them  ? 
eral,  though  not  all,  craftsmen  mentioned  in 
text,  have  been  left  out  of  the  lists.  For  in- 
ice,  Daniel  Shillito,  a  skilled  carver,  who  Mr. 
ird  tells  us  (in  the  text)  worked  at  Harewood, 
-fax  House  in  York,  and  Tabley  Hall,  is  not 
uded.  Giuseppe  Artari,   the  well  known 
catore,  is  both  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in- 
tied  in  the  list,  where  however  his  work  at 
ior  Park,  Wentworth  Castle  and  Clandon  is 
itted.  Francis  Bernasconi  is  only  included  in 
list  of  Plasterers,  where  quite  rightly  much 
mtry  house  work  is  attributed  to  him,  but  no 
ntion  is  made  of  his  important  Gothick 
Jted  hall  at  Blithfield,  Staffordshire.  About 
Franchini  brothers  the  author  has  a  certain 
ount  to  tell  us  in  the  text,  but  the  entry  in  the 


list  is  merely:  'Franchini,  Paul  and  Philip  (1st 
half  1 8th  cent.)  See  G.  W.  Beard,  Apollo,  July 
1964.'  If  we  wish  to  learn  more  about  that  fas- 
cinating and  hitherto  elusive  carver  who  worked 
at  Clandon,  Luke  Lightfoot,  we  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Journal  of  the  Furniture  History 
Society,  volume  2,  for  new  facts.  But  what  if  we 
live  in  the  country  and  past  numbers  of  Apollo 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Furniture  History  Society 
are  not  within  our  reach? 

Mr.  Beard  would  have  done  us  a  greater 
service  if  he  had  vouchsafed  in  concise  and  lexi- 
cographical form,  not  of  course  every  detail 
about  each  craftsman  (for  that  we  expect  to  be 
referred  to  specialist  journals)  but  at  least  every 
one  of  his  works  so  far  recorded.  To  provide  the 
space  needed  he  could  have  spared  us  several 
particulars  of  architects  and  decorative  painters 
which  are  already,  or  are  shortly  to  become, 
available  in  Mr.  Colvin's  and  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray's  dictionaries. — James  Lees-Milne. 

PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  SAMUEL  H. 
KRESS  COLLECTION:  ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS,   XIII-XV   CENTURY.  By 

Fern  Rusk  Shapley.  (Phaidon  Press,  120s.) 

THIS  is  the  first  of  three  projected  volumes 
which  will  bring  together  all  the  Italian  paint- 
ings in  the  Kress  Collection,  which  has  been  dis- 
persed among  numerous  museums  and  galleries 
in  the  United  States,  notably  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington.  It  must  rank  among  the 
most  substantial  collections  assembled  in  this 
century,  and  the  range  and  quality  of  the  work 
reproduced  in  this  handsome  catalogue  make  an 
impressive  impact. 

The  book  contains  plates  of  some  420  paint- 
ings, all  with  comprehensive  notes  by  the 
former  curator  of  paintings  at  Washington.  As 
the  present  director  of  the  gallery  remarks  in  a 
preface,  much  of  the  collection  dates  from  the 
1940s,  when  American  collectors  were  still  able 
to  buy  freely  in  Europe  and  when  some  long- 
established  private  collections  in  America  itself 
were  being  broken  up.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  the  Kress  Collection  became  virtually  a 
museum  of  Italian  art.  By  1939  it  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  National  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, and  many  of  its  finest  works  have  been 
reserved  for  that  collection. 

One  of  these  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by 
Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  originally 
(in  all  likelihood)  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici 
family  and  subsequently  in  the  Cook  Collection. 
The  attribution  to  Fra  Angelico  as  well  as  to  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  is  recent:  the  author  notes  stylistic 
similarities  which  suggest  a  collaboration, 
especially  in  some  of  the  figures.  Some  details 
from  this  marvellous  work  arc  reproduced  in 
colour. 

A  portrait  by  Botticelli  of  Giuliano  de  Medici, 
younger  brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
may  be  the  original,  painted  from  life,  of  which 
more  familiar  versions  in  Bergamo  and  Berlin 
could  be  posthumous  replicas.  But  there  is  no 
attempt  to  dogmatise:  the  symbolism  of  the 
portrait,  as  in  many  other  examples  among  the 
plates,  defies  exact  interpretation. — Denis 
Thomas. 


ANIMALS  IN  POTTERY  AND  PORCE- 
LAIN: By  |olm  P.  Cushion  (London:  Cory, 
Adams  &  Mackay.  1966.  30s.) 

THIS  book  has  all  the  ingredients  for  an  assured 
success.  Not  only  is  the  subject  universally 
popular,  it  is  also  one  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  dealt  with  in  a  single  volume.  Moreover, 
the  appeal  is  enhanced  by  a  simple  and  direct 
style  of  approach  which,  while  it  never  reflects 
any  doubts  as  to  the  author's  scholarship,  at  the 
same  time  makes  his  work  far  from  esoteric. 
Many  non-specialists  will  find  this  enjoyable 
reading. 

The  history  of  animal  forms  in  ceramics  is 
long  and  diversified,  and  examples  discussed  in 
this  book  range  from  Chinese  tomb  ornaments 
of  the  Han  dynasty  (206  B.C. — A.D.  220)  to  the 
birds  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
Edward  Marshall  Bochm  in  America  and  by 
Dorothy  Doughty  for  the  Worcester  Royal 
Porcelain  Company.  The  intervening  centuries 
have  seen  highly  stylized  oriental  representations 
supplemented  by  naturalistic  European  models. 
The  magnificent  birds  and  beasts  of  the  Meissen 
modeller  Johann  Joachim  Kaendler,  together 
with  a  host  of  others,  less  competent  but  full  of 
character  and  appeal,  made  by  rival  compatriots 
and  their  French  and  English  counterparts. 
Makers  of  tin  and  lead-glazed  pottery  have  con- 
tributed their  quota.  Their  wares  often  possess- 
ing an  unsophisticated  charm  by  no  means  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  refined  and  costly 
materials  of  porcelain. 

Four  coloured  and  thirty-two  monochrome 
illustrations  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgments.  One  may  be  that  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety in  ceramic  form  and  colouring,  declining 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  has  not  subse- 
quently been  revived.  The  publishers  would  no 
doubt  find  a  ready  market  for  an  enlrrgcd 
edition  of  this  book. — Patrick  Syngc- 
Hutchinson. 

EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  DOLLS: 

By  Gwen  White.  274  pp.  353  photographs. 
(Batsford  jQj  7s.) 

IT  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  elderly  ladies 
that  the  treasures  of  their  nursery  days  should,  in 
common  with  other  Victoriana,  be  considered 
now  as  antiques.  If  the  doll  has  waned  in  popul- 
arity as  a  plaything  for  little  girls  there  is  certainly 
a  growing  force  of  collectors  anxious  to  acquire 
examples  and  learn  about  their  history  and 
identity. 

In  her  new  book,  Miss  White  deals  with  the 
subject  from  mediaeval  times  up  to  19 14  with 
emphasis  on  the  late  nineteenth  century — the 
era  before  plastic  materials  began  to  take  over 
and  revolutionize  the  toy  industry. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  controversial 
subject.  Whereas  other  antiques— porcelain, 
furniture,  pictures,  jewellery — had  their  cata- 
loguers in  the  past,  the  doll  was  thought  of  as  an 
everyday  object,  mentioned  incidentally  in  re- 
cords if  at  all.  As  the  author  points  out  'few 
early  dolls  were  signed  by  their  makers  and 
their  dates  arc  ascertained  by  examining  their 
details  such  as  hair,  eyes  and  joints  and  of  course 
their  clothes'. 
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Miss  White  has  used  a  three-fold  plan  to  help 
the  would-be  enquirer  and  collector.  Her  own 
line  drawings  to  illustrate  technique,  photo- 
graphs from  existing  collections  to  demonstrate 
examples  and  an  essay  outlining  history  and 
materials.  The  drawings,  incorporated  in  some 
cases  from  her  popular  book  on  'Dolls  of  the 
World'  are  excellent:  very  clear  and  informative 
in  showing  structure  and  fashion,  they 
also  reproduce  a  selection  of  the  interesting 
patents  by  which  the  doll  was  transformed  from 
a  rather  simple  hand-made  creature  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  highly 
specialized  factory  product  by  the  end. 

The  text  is  rather  slight  (and  not  always 
accurate),  considering  the  enormous  amount  of 
research  carried  out  in  recent  years,  though  it  is 
true  that  generous  captions  accompanying  each 
photograph  do  supplement  these  introductory 
notes. 

The  choice  of  photographs  from  dolls  in 
collections  all  over  the  world  is  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive one,  well  illustrating  the  beauty  and 
variety  and  particularly  in  some  of  the  fine  close- 
ups  bringing  out  the  'soul'  of  the  model.  In- 
valuable lists  of  makers  marks,  trade  names, 
makers  in  alphabetical  order  and  general  index 
at  the  end  provide  easy  reference  to  this  attrac- 
tive book. — Mary  Hillier. 


LUCIANO  BERTI,  PONTORMO,  Edizioni 
d'Artc  II  Fiorino,  Florence,  1964,  pp.  104  of 
introductory  matter,  20  colour  plates,  188 
black  and  white  plates.  No.  I  of  the  series  I  Piti 
Eccellcnti,  edited  by  Umberto  Baldini. 

THE  appearance  of  this  handsome  volume  is  yet 
another  sign  of  the  critical  times  in  Italy,  where 
interest,  previously  concentrated  on  a  few  great 
names,  is  now  shifting  to  painters  whose  depart- 
ure from  classic  canons  is  at  last  being  studied  as 
a  phenomenon  interesting  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  merely  condemned  as  a  displeasing  and 
eccentric  contempt  for  the  great  tradition.  To  a 
large  extent  the  revolution  has  of  course  already 
succeeded  in  scholarly  circles,  but  the  present 
book  is  one  witness  among  several  that  there  is  a 
serious  wish  among  those  already  converted  to 
win  over  the  general  public.  It  attempts  to  pre- 
sent a  general  study  of  Pontormo  which  will 
familiarise  uninformed  readers  with  the  main 
features  of  his  work  and  the  problems  it  in- 
volves, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  serious 
critical  catalogue.  The  author  and  editor  have 
had  the  excellent  idea  of  reprinting,  with  annota- 
tions, Vasari's  life  of  the  artist,  and  also  the 
curious  diary  which  Pontormo  kept  for  some 
years  of  his  life,  a  document  as  interesting  for 
what  it  docs  not  contain  as  for  what  it  docs.  In 
the  general  plan  of  the  work  there  is  an  obvious 
danger  of  falling  between  two  stools,  but  on  the 
whole  Dr.  Berti  has  avoided  the  peril.  Some 
perhaps  will  think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
effect  of  Reformation  ideas  on  Pontormo's  art  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
any  recognition  by  art-historians  that  art  docs 
not  evolve  entirely  in  a  vacuum  is  more  than 
welcome,  and  Dr.  Bcrti's  outline  of  the  political 
and  religious  attitudes  prevalent  during  that  last 
uneasy  period  when  Florence  was  a  republic  is 
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intelligent  and  stimulating.  In  a  book  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public  more  might  have 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  Pontormo  is  a  most 
exquisite  colourist,  and  therefore  a  pheno- 
menon in  a  city  whose  artistic  tradition  by  his 
time  had  come  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  drawing, 
though  Pontormo  is  a  splendid  draughtsman 
too.  But  all  in  all  the  book  is  by  far  the  best  in- 
troduction to  Pontormo  yet  written,  and  one 
hopes  that  it  will  succeed  in  its  purpose  of 
persuading  Italians  to  look  at  one  of  their  great- 
est neglected  masters. — R.  W.  Lightbown. 
,» 

THE  COMPLETE  WORK  OF  MICHEL- 
ANGELO. 2  volumes,  15  guineas  net. 
MacDonald,  London. 

THIS  latest  tribute  to  Michelangelo  is  also  one 
of  the  most  pretentious.  Eight  different  aspects  of 
his  genius  are  discussed  by  eight  specialists.  Some 
are  more  readable  than  others.  Charles  de  Tol- 
nay  is  no  doubt  the  best  known  of  them  to 
English  readers,  and  as  always  he  is  a  joy  to  read. 
The  other  seven  contributors  are  Italian,  and 
their  native  felicity  of  expression  may  have 
become  blurred  here  and  there  in  translation. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  this,  for  instance,  in- 
troducing the  essay  on  Michelangelo  as  architect? 
'The  similar  profession  of  sculptor,  which  the 
Master  was  long  pleased  to  affirm,  is  at  its 
historic  origins  of  deviating  prejudices  and  for- 
getful silences.'  Of  course,  one  can  always  skip, 
and  as  the  two  volumes  together  run  to  600 
pages,  one  probably  would  anyway.  It  is  really 
as  a  picture  book  that  this  venture  excels.  There 
arc  no  less  than  1040  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  and  32  more  in  colour.  So  vast  a  collec- 
tion takes  space,  and  these  tomes  arc  neither  small 
nor  light.  They  measure  11  15  inches  and  the 
two  together  in  their  slipcasc  weigh  a  pound. 
Intending  purchasers  should  make  sure  that  their 
coffee  tables  will  stand  the  strain. — Francis 
Stonor. 

THE  VICTORIANS:  By  Joan  Evans.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  55s.) 

S(  )ME  years  ago  Dr.  Joan  Evans,  well-known  as 
an  art  and  social  historian,  published  an  exempl- 
ary selection  from  the  works  of  John  Ruskin. 
She  has  now  followed  it  up  with  an  anthology  of 
quotations,  copiously  illustrated  and  intended  to 
represent  the  whole  Victorian  age.  This  far 
more  ambitious  undertaking  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  unqualified  success.  It  is  in  a  high 
degree  both  exclusive  and  selective,  concentrat- 
ing almost  entirely  on  England  to  the  neglect  of 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  even  so  with  a 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  early  part  of 
the  reign. 

'Is  it  possible  to  make  a  true  picture  of  the  age' 
with  'the  obscurities  and  paradoxes  resolved?' 
This  is  the  task,  we  arc  assured,  that  Dr.  Evans 
'faces  in  this  book'.  It  would  be  unfair  to  hold 
her  responsible  for  the  publishers'  'blurb',  but 
the  rhetorical  question  is  quite  preposterous  in 
connection  with  a  book  of  this  kind.  Most  of  it 
is  made  up  of  short  extracts,  each  section 
('Queen  Victoria  and  her  Age',  'Society', 
'Women',  'Education',  'People',  'The  Home', 


'Transport  and  Trade'  and  'Belief')  being  re. 
ceded  by  two  or  three  pages  of  introductiojby  ! 
the  editor,  who  herself  may  claim  to  be  aSic-  I 
torian  since  she  can  just  remember  the  Qun's 
Diamond  Jubilee.  It  will  be  apparent  frorrfot 
list  of  contents  that  in  this  volume,  in  whiewe 
are  encouraged  to  think  that  we  sh#U  seiche 
period  'plain',  wide  realms  of  Victorian  thciht 
and  achievement  are  passed  over.  Art  iuhe 
wider  sense  is  among  them,  and  in  the  secti  of 
'The  Home'  (the  only  one  strictly  releva  to 
these  pages)  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  fresjn- 
formation  to  students  of  the  Victorian  don;tic 
environment.  Dr.  Evans  commits  herself  t<:hc 
rash,  sweeping  statement  that  the  pre-Raprf. 
ites  'were  completely  uninterested  in  intio- 
decoration'.  Was  not  Dante  Gabriel  Rosin 
then,  a  pre-Raphaelite,  and  indeed  at  the  cj» 
their  acknowledged  leader?  He  was  certih 
interested  in  collecting  furniture  and  bric-a-foc 
and  in  providing  what  he  considered  an  an©, 
priate  setting  for  his  finds;  nor  was  he  the  ay 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  who  took  aim- 
tcrest  in  matters  of  the  kind.  In  this  sectiojlc- 
dozen  or  so  illustrations,  mainly  of  interiorW 
fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  period,  aniii 
monstrous  edifices  of  plutocrats  such  as  S<«. 
brick  Hall  and  Waddesdon  Manor,  now  hekn 
to  admiration  by  high  authorities,  are  effectjlv 
contrasted  with  Gustave  Dore's  'Over  Loiar 
by  Rail'  which  like  other  reproductions  tc: 
that  artist  represent  street  scenes  of  horriint 
squalor.  Inevitably,  the  editor's  bias  and  perfljl 
predelictions  are  revealed,  the  section  on  'Bief 
in  particular  being  woefully  unrepresentaw 
partly  no  doubt  through  severe  limitatiorot 
space.  Not  all  her  readers  will  endorse):. 
Evans's  snap-judgements.  Pusey,  she  tells  tlm. 
was  'a  dull  man'.  Cardinal  Newman,  in  a  btr 
position  to  judge  and  obviously  immune  lm- 
sclf  from  such  a  charge,  did  not  think  so;tor 
did  the  late  Sir  Geoffrey  Fabcr  when  writinhis 
fascinating  book  on  the  Tractarians.  This;  a 
popular  and,  within  its  scope,  judiciously  sx- 
ted  if  rather  tantalisingly  scrappy  anthologfor 
which  the  publishers  have  seen  fit  to  r;kt 
extravagant  claims. — Ralph  Edwards. 

ANTIQUES  INTERNATIONAL.  Geiral 

Editor:  Peter  Wilson.  32  colour  and  ovei2C 
black-and-white  illustrations.  8s.  Miaei 
Joseph,  London. 

IT  is  very  hard  to  know  quite  what  to  say  amt 
this  book.  It  sets  out  to  provide  a  'colleen 
guide  to  current  trends'  by  way  of  some  tlto 
articles  of  varying  length,  each  by  an  cxperti'nii 
each  accompanied  by  a  colour  plate  or  two  -th 
a  number  of  black-and-white  illustrations.  Stoe 
of  these  latter  have  not  been  reproduced  <Tj 
well  which  lessens  the  value  of  the  relent 
articles  however  authoritative;  visual  appnia- 
tion  is  the  first  step  in  collecting,  and  for  thtyi 
to  be  trained  by  the  best,  it  is  essential  to  be  )lr 
to  see  it.  The  colour  plates  provide  sine 
delightful  moments  ranging  from  the  miniaire 
grandeur  of  the  bronze  lion  by  Barye,  thrcjh 
the  sparkling  precision  of  the  diamond  ad 
enamel  sword  hilts,  to  the  soft  and  inthitc 
colours  of  the  fans. 
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ny  still  think,  however,  that  the  art  market 
;  ilace  where  the  rich  and  the  not-so-rich 
o!  ete  at  their  various  levels  for  the  possession 
f  ods  wanted  for  their  own  sakes,  then  the 
u  ration  of  this  volume  will  soon  dispel  this 
I  m  and  idealistic  point  of  view.  Not  only 
e  -s  are  in  it  for  money  nowadays,  collectors 
r,  >o;  the  latter  call  it  investment,  the  former 
a  trade.  Auctioneers  call  it  a  profession,  but 
i  loesn't  make  it  any  different  either. 

ere  can  be  little  doubt,  tb.it  for  the  collector 
,  an  eye  to  future  gain  this  book  holds  within 
>  ivers  a  noteworthy  collection  ot  stable- 
<  tips  relating  to  goods,  most  but  not  all  ot 
i  expensive,  which  appear  at  present  to  be 
;  vely  undervalued.  From  another  point  of 
j  ,  it  also  provides  a  pleasant  pot-pourri  of 
i  mation  on  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
I  mostly  out-of-the-way  subjects. — David 
;  nbs. 

)MAS  CHURCHYARD  OF  WOOD- 
ilDGE:  By  Denis  Thomas.  Quadrangle 
>oks,  Chislehurst.  3  gns. 

;.  introductory  note  to  this  attractive  and 
rly-awaited  book  describes  Thomas 
rchyard  as  'a  man  of  spirit  and  character, 
I  irofession  a  country  lawyer  and  by  every 
r  reckoning  a  dedicated  artist'.  That  he  now 
s  among  the  increasingly  sought-after 
ish  watercolourists  is  largely  due  to  the  free 
natural  manner  which  he  adopted  from  his 
t  contemporary,  Constable.  But  Mr. 
mas  now  shows  that  Churchyard  deserves 
c  critical  attention  than  he  has  received  in 
past,  both  through  his  little-known  associa- 
with  the  Norwich  School  and  as  an  original 
.'rcolourist  who  was  in  many  respects  ahead 
is  time. 

ir.  Thomas  has  brought  together  all  the 
/ant  material  about  Churchyard's  life,  and 
carefully  sifted  fact  from  folklore.  He  ex- 
ties  the  widely  held  supposition  that  Church- 
1  was  a  friend  and  sketching  companion  of 
l  Constable  and  Crome,  and  can  find  no 
vincing  evidence  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
hows  how  close  Constable  must  have  been 
he  'Wits  of  Woodbridge',  through  mutual 
ids  and  associates,  and  how  enthusiastically 
irehyard  and  his  circle  felt  about  the  great 
1,  at  a  time  when  he  had  little  reputation  in  the 
.er  world.  His  conclusion  is  that  Churchyard 
1  the  closest  knowledge  of  John  Constable 
rt  of  personal  friendship,  and  that  he  had 
:-hand  access  to  his  working  sketches  and 
wings'. 

C  is  typical  of  Mr.  Thomas's  objective  ap- 
ach  that  he  should  point  out  Churchyard's 
rtcomings :  there  is  a  gulf,  he  writes,  between 
successes  and  his  'cheerful  failures'.  But  he 
s  a  most  useful  warning.  Most  of  Church- 
d's  large  family  of  daughters,  who  spent  their 
g  spinsterhoods  in  Woodbridge,  could  turn 
passable  drawings  in  their  father's  manner. 
;  numerous  albums  and  portfolios  which 
le  into  circulation  after  the  Harriet  Church- 
d  sale  in  1927  evidently  included  a  good  deal 
the  daughters'  work.  Collectors  who  have 
zled  over  the  disparity  between  Church- 


yard at  his  best  and  in  his  'Sunday  painter' 
manner  may  well  find  their  answer  lu  re. 

The  illustrations  are  ofcxception.il  interest: 
tor  the  first  tune  it  is  possible  to  study  examples 
of  Churchyard  in  all  his  moods.  They  progress 
from  early  drawings  in  the  style  of  George  Frost 
of  Ipswich  and  of  John  Crome,  through  the 
familiar  Constable  period  to  the  free,  swirling 
work  of  his  maturity,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  sees 
close  affinities  w  ith  Stark,  Middleton  and  Bright 
— 'the  last  fine  flowering',  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
Norwich  School. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  some  of  the  finest 
examples  are  in  museums  and  public  galleries 
(Churchyard  has  not  been  entirely  unrecognised 
over  the  years).  For  his  other  illustrations  Mr. 
Thomas  has  gone  to  private  collectors.  Their 
ranks  will  surely  be  joined  by  many  for  whom 
this  book  will  be  an  introduction  and  a  revela- 
tion.— Gwynnc  Ramsey. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Modern  Bookbinding 

Modern  Design  in  Bookbinding:  the  work  of  Edgar 
Mansfield  (Peter  Owen,  95s.)  is  a  large,  well- 
illustrated  volume  and  an  important  addition  to 
the  literature  of  bookbinding.  It  contains  over 
120  illustrations,  of  which  76  are  large  photo- 
graphs (reproduced  letterpress  by  half-tone)  of 
representative  bindings  executed  by  Edgar 
Mansfield  over  the  last  thirty  years.  The  book  is 
prefaced  by  a  valuable  historical  introduction  by 
Howard  Nixon  of  the  British  Museum ;  and 
Mansfield  himself  (perhaps  the  foremost  living 
designer  of  contemporary  bindings)  contri- 
butes a  long  essay  on  his  aims  and  techniques. 

Another,  smaller  volume  which  is  also  a  real 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  bookbinding  is 
Roger  Powell  and  Peter  Waters,  privately  pro- 
duced in  an  edition  of  450  copies  and  itself  a 
distinguished  example  of  bookbinding  design 
from  the  workshop  which  is  the  book's  subject. 
The  book  is  prefaced  by  an  account  of  Powell's 
and  Waters'  careers  as  binders,  written  by- 
Howard  Nixon,  followed  by  26  photographs  of 
their  work.  The  book  has  been  sensitively  and 
ingeniously  designed  by  John  Tomlinson  and  is 
extremely  well  printed. 

Beardsley  and  others 

The  Art  Nonvean  Book  in  Britain  by  John  Russell 
Taylor  (Methucn,  84s.)  is  a  beautifully  designed 
and  produced  survey  of  a  period  that  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  so 
richly  illustrated  (and  the  illustrations  are  so  well 
printed,  by  Van  Leer  of  Amsterdam)  that  it  will 
be  immediately  prized  just  for  its  pictures,  which 
gather  together  a  wealth  of  examples  of  book 
illustration,  typography  and  binding  design  to 
remind  us  of  the  very  lively  art  nouveau  move- 
ment in  British  book  design  between  the  1880's 
and,  say,  1910;  but  his  text  is  also  a  valuable  and 
intelligent  account  of  the  various  artists  in- 
volved. One's  eyebrows  are  raised  almost  out  of 
sight  when  Charles  Rickctts'  work  as  an  illus- 
trator is  praised  as  'one  of  the  high  points, 
possibly  the  high  point,  of  British  book-design' 
and  when  one  reads  that  Rickctts  'remains  the 


one  indispensable  figure  in  the  evolution  of  all 
that  is  worthwhile  111  the  book  today';  but  one  is 
grateful  for  Mr.  Taylor's  rescue  work  011  such 
neglected  reputations  as  those  of  Jessie  M  King, 
Robert  Traill  Rose  and  Talwin  Morris.  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  fascinating  production. 

Two  excellent  illustrated  booklets  have  now 
been  published  by  the  Stationery  Office  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  on  Art  Nouveau 
subjects,  both  by  Brian  Rcade:  Alphonse  Mncha 
and  Anbrey  Beardsley.  The  first  contains  34,  the 
second  50  pages  of  half-tone  plates:  both  have 
important  introductory  essays  and  cost  8s.  6d. 
For  their  plates  alone,  they  are  invaluable  and 
entertaining.  The  actual  catalogue  of  the  recent 
Aubrey  Beardsley  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  by  Brian  Reade  and  Frank 
Dickinson  (H.M.S.O.,  7s.),  is  also  an  essential 
document,  but  not  illustrated. 

Another  useful  book  is  Mario  Amaya's  Art 
Nouveau,  a  Dutton  Vista  paperback,  12s.  6d., 
from  Studio  Vista.  It  consists  of  168  closely- 
packed,  profusely  illustrated  pages,  and  per- 
forms a  useful  function  in  presenting  a  mass  of 
historical  information  supported  by  well-chosen 
and  hitherto  largely  inaccessible  illustrations. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Art  in  Israel:  Edited  by  Benjamin  Tammuz  and 
Max  Wykes-Jones.  London:  W.  H.  Allen. 
105s. 

The  Decorative  Arts  of  the  Mariner:  Edited 
by  Gervis  Frcrc-Cook.  London :  Cassell  &:  Co. 
Ltd.  105s. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture:  By  Joseph 
Aronson.  London :  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  63s. 

Rembrandt — and  the  Italian  Renaissance:  By 

Kenneth  Clark.  London :  John  Murray.  63s. 

Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American 
Artists:  By  Paul  Cummings.  St.  Martin's 
Press  Inc.,  17s  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
$15. 

The  English  Heather  Garden:  B\  I  >.i\  id  I  \  le 
Maxwell  and  P.  S.  Patrick.  London:  Mac- 
Donald  &:  Co.  40s. 

Masada.  Herod's  Fortress  and  the  Zealots' 
Last  Stand:  By  Yigael  Yadin.  London: 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  63s. 

Art  of  the  World.  Japan.  By  Peter  C.  Swarm. 
Art  of  the  World.  Byzantium:  By  Andre 
Grabcr.  London:  Methucn.  5 ss.  each. 

The  Great  Pilgrimage  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Road  to  St.  James  of  Compostela:  By 

Vera  and  Helmut  Hell.  Foreword  by  Sir 
Thomas  Kendrick.  London:  Barric  &  Rock- 
cliffe.  £6  6s. 

Direct  Metal  Sculpture:  By  Dona  Meilach  and 
Don  Seidon.  London  :  George  Allen  &  Unwin 
Ltd.  50s. 
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FURNITURE.  Many  of  those  who  have 
bent  nails  and  blunted  screws  in  the  ancient 
beams  of  new-found  country  cottages,  will 
sympathize  with  the  multitude  of  woodworm 
who  must  have  been  frustrated  by  an  oak  draw- 
leaf  table  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  It  had  a 
parquetry  frieze  with  a  gadrooned  border, 
carved  bulbous  legs  with  ionic  capitals  and 
moulded  foot-rails,  83,200;  width  36  in.,  length 
closed  93  in.  (Parke-Bcrnet).  This  oak  table  had 
quality  certainly,  but  this  is  an  amorphous  term, 
for  so  had  a  large  seven  pedestal  dining  table  in 
the  Regency  style  with  beautifully  matched 
mahogany  leaves,  84,350  despite  its  lack  of 
antiquity;  length  15  ft.  9  in.  (Parke-Bernet.) . 
Elegance  need  not  necessarily  be  combined  with 
simplicity  as  an  early  seventeenth-century  Tuscan 
walnut  credenza  proved.  It  had  a  frieze  drawer 
with  the  face  carved,  angelic  terms  at  the  sides, 
a  pair  of  panelled  doors  with  bronze  handles  and 
lion's  paw  feet,  81,250;  height  53  in.,  width  51 
in.  (Parke-Bernet).  From  the  same  period  and 
with  a  like  ecclesiastical  provenance,  a  pair  of 
Henry  //oak  choir  stools  with  semi-circular  tops 
and  three  turned  baluster  legs,  S200  (Parke- 
Bemet).  It  was  a  stool  with  three  legs  called  a 
cracket,  that  is  thought  to  have  given  its  name- 
to  the  cricket  table  with  a  circular  top  and  three 
splayed  legs,  an  oak  example  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  with  a  central  platform  and  plain 
stretchers,  S300;  height  26}  in.,  diameter  24!  in. 
(Parke-Bernet).  The  prices  of  the  cottages  seem 
to  have  far  outstripped  their  furniture. 

When  we  come  to  the  walnut  veneered 
furniture,  its  increasing  sophistication  suggests  a 
wider  appreciation  and  the  consequently  higher 
price,  fetched,  for  example,  by  a  Queen  Anne 
bachelor's  chest,  veneered  and  cross-banded, 
with  two  short  drawers,  three  graduated  long 
ones,  and  the  usual  fold-over  top,  £  1 ,600 ;  width 
25.J  in.  (Christie's).  This  was  a  very  nice  little 
piece,  as  was  a  rare  travelling  desk  of  the  same 
reign,  of  knee-hole  form  with  a  rectangular 
superstructure  faced  with  simulated  drawers,  the 
whole  thing  flipping  open  to  show  tiers  of 
drawers  and  a  writing  slide,  £800;  height  44  in., 
width  25  in.  (Sotheby's).  Slightly  later  in  period, 
William  and  Mary  in  fact,  a  walnut  writing  table 
of  knee-hole  form  but  open  in  conception, 
having  six  octagonal  tapering  legs  ending  in 
scrolled  feet,  with  wavy  stretchers,  small  gradu- 
ated drawers  and  an  arched  frieze,  £  1,300 
(Christie's).  An  ideal  companion  would  have 
been  a  walnut  open  armchair  with  a  solid 
escutcheon-shaped  back,  turned  tapering  legs 
and  gate  stretchers,  and  an  oval  seat  covered  with 
green  velvet,  £950  (Christie's).  While  on  the 
subject  of  walnut,  this  is  perhaps  the  place  to 


mention  its  resurgence  in  Victorian  times,  on 
for  example,  the  davenport.  One  inlaid  with 
ebony  lines  and  a  bowed  front,  an  early  type, 
£45;  width  23  in.  (Christie's). 

Something  more  typically  associated  with  our 
Victorian  forebears  is  the  Whatnot,  although  in 
fact  it  is  earlier  in  origin.  A  George  III  mahogany 
example  with  five  rectangular  shelves,  slender 
column  supports,  and  the  lower  part  with  a 
drawer  and  a  cupboard  ideal  for  losing  things  in, 
£65;  height  72  in.,  width  33  in.  (Sotheby's). 
Passing  now  to  a  different  price  level,  and  one 
usually  associated  with  the  flamboyant  furniture 
de  Gaulle,  no  less  than  £5,200  was  paid  for  a 
set  of  ten  mahogany  dining  chairs  including  a 
pair  of  armchairs  all  of  such  quality  that  they 
could  fairly  confidently  be  attributed  to  Thomas 
Chippendale's  own  workshop.  They  had  beauti- 
fully moulded  and  carved  backs  with  serpentine 
toprails  finished  with  shell  mouldings,  splats 
formed  of  slender  pierced  and  interlaced  Gothic 
tracery,  and  slim  and  elegant  cabriole  legs, 
acanthus  carved  on  the  knees,  with  scroll  feet. 
They  could  all  be  sat  on  too  (Sotheby's).  Passing 
now  from  stern  Anglo-Saxon  functionalism  to 
the  very  different  severity  of  Louis  XVI  furni- 
ture, and  a  fascinating  little  marquetry  com- 
mode by  Martin  Carlin.  In  essence,  the  mar- 
quetry design  ol"  the  front  and  sides  was  a 
lozenged  shaped  trellis,  set  off  by  circular 
ormolu  handles  themselves  echoed  by  the  frieze, 
charming  lion's  paw  and  foliage  sabots  com- 
pleted the  ensemble,  840,000;  height  35  in., 
width  38  in.,  depth  21  in.  (Parke-Bcrnet). 

Still  with  the  accent  on  French  petiteness,  .1 
late  Louis  XV  marquetry  and  parquetry  tulip- 
wood  gucridon  by  Roger  Vandcrcrusc,  called 
Lacroix.  It  also  had  a  trellis  work  design  this 
time  enclosing  paterae  and  both  the  oval  top  and 
stretcher  centring  circular  foliate  whorls. 
Ormolu  mounts,  green  stained  background, 
cabriole  legs,  £15,000;  width  17J  in.,  height  29.I 
in.  (Sotheby's).  For  anyone  looking  for  straws  in 
the  wind,  the  price  given  for  a  Louis-Phillipe 
secretaire-a-abattant  might  denote  something.  It 
was  of  Louis  XVI  inspiration  with  the  ormolu 
mounts  and  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  redolent  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  i.e. 
Louis  Seize  plus.  For  £2,205;  height  52  in. 
(Christie's).  Moving  back  a  reign,  a  very  fine 
Empire  malachite  vase  with  a  rectangular  flared 
bowl  and  a  trumpet  shaped  stem  on  a  square 
stand,  restrained  ormolu  mounts,  £725;  height 
i6£  in.,  width  14  in.  (Christie's).  Still  in  retreat, 
a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  russet  marble  urns  with  fine 
ormolu  mounts  whose  strength  of  design  belied 
their  rusticity,  the  principal  decorations  being 
ram's  head  handles  joined  by  bands  of  ribbon 


and  leaves,  floral  swags  and  fruit  finials, 
height  21  in.  (Sotheby's).  Just  in  case  a 
thinks  that  this  price  presages  a  slump, 
restore  the  balance  with  a  pair  of  early  Loui 
ormolu  candelabra,  which  means  of  cours 
they  were  made  in  fact  during  the  closing 
of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XV,  each  had 
Madonna  lily  branches  supported  by  th 
stretched  arms  of  three  cherubs,  them 
entwined  by  floral  chains,  £2,500;  heigh 
in.  (Sotheby's). 

Continuing  with  the  ormolu  theme,  a  f 
ating  Louis  XV  clock  surmounted  by  a  c 
monkey  and  a  flow  of  flowers,  and  support 
a  trumpeting  elephant  firmly  standing 
pierced  rockwork  base  applied  with  flo;i- 
hcads,    £2,310;   height   15^  in.,   dial  sip 
Roland  Paris,  backplatc  Gudin  Lcjcune  Ms 
(Christie's).   Perhaps  even  more  exotic, ■jj 
larger  certainly,  an  eighteenth-century  w 
faience  and  terracotta  stove  from  v4i/^rm^| 
chimney  inspired  by  a  palm  tree  entwined  H 
grape  vine  from  which  two  babes  plucl^B 
fruit,  $4,000;  height  76  in.  (Parke-Bernet). 
ing  thus  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  theH 
tinent  of  Europe,  air  travel  is  so  unreliable  i^M 
\\  inter,  we  find  .1  reminder  of  home  in  ChipH 
dale,  and  .1  gesture  ot  independence  in  the 
the  style  was  used  on  an  cightcenth-cer 
Philadelphia  highboy.  This  was  a  very  fin< 
ample  of  craftsmanship  with  a  scroll  top, 
flame  finials,  both  upper  and  lower  section 
ing  fluted  corners  and  matching  carved  rec 
shells  flanked  by  acanthus  leaves,  the  cab 
legs  likewise  had  carved  knees  and  claw  anc 
feet,   $22,000;  height  88£  in.,  width  4, 
(Parke-Bcrnet).  Something  rather  more  pie 
perhaps,  but  with  an  immense  natural  dig 
an  eighteenth-century  Chippendale  cherryv 
corner  cupboard  from  New  England,  the  1< 
half  with  cupboard  doors  panelled  and  fie 
the  other  half  with  arch-topped  glazed 
mullioncd  doors,  a  carved  keystone  and  f 
pilasters,  Si, 500;  height  92!  in.,  width  5 
(Parke-Bcrnet).  Much  more  delicate  in  desi*.,  a 
Hepplewhite  carved  mahogany  tester  bedfad 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  attribute;  te 
|ohn  Goddard,  it  had  a  low  shaped  headbjc 
and  fluted  tapering  uprights  with  most  eleint 
crimson  damask  hangings  and  coverlet,  85, >o: 
height  91  in.,  width  59  in.  (Parke-Bcrnet).  lso 
covered  with  damask,  a  very  nice  Regies 
walnut  Duchcssc  a  Bateau,  carved  with  flt/er 
heads  and  complete  with  two  bolsters  at  a 
cushion,  altogether  a  most  excellent  combimon 
of  elegance  and  somnolence,  £1,050;  lengt  84 
in.,  width  32  in.  (Christie's). — David  Cooml 
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ens  Juel.  Portrait  of  Sophie  Charlotte  de  Cederfeld,  signed  and  dated  (1771),  77  \  62  cm.  Danish  Kroner  31,000  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen,  Copenhagen), 
-ead,  life-size  group,  Young  Greek  wrestlers,  ex  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  £1,200  (Henry  Spencer).  This  and  5  other  similar  lots  in  the  same  sale 
re  bought  by  the  County  Council  for  £3,260.  3.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Samson  and  Delilah,  inscribed  P.  P.  Rubens,  on  panel  21      23  J  inches, 

ught  by  the  Hallsborough  Gallery,  London  for  ,£25,200  (Christie's).  4.  One  of  a  pair  of  Sevres  'Rose  Pompadour'  vases  Hollandais,  dated  1757, 

merly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Adolph  and  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild.  £11,500  (Sotheby's).  £1^  1926  Danish  Kroner. 
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5.  John  Ferneley.  The  first  Lord  Howe's  groom  holding  a  saddled  grey  hunter  in  a  landscape,  43^  ■  49  V  inches.  ,£9,975  (Christie's),  a  world  record 

6.  Cornelius  Krieghoff.  Three  trappers  in  the  snow,  signed,  12}  ■  17^  inches.  £6,510  (Christie's).  7.  Rare  and  important  jewel,  3  J  inches  (80 
South  German,  c.  1570,  in  the  form  of  an  Ichthyophage.  £7,140  (Christie's).  8.  Breguet  No.  3358.  Sold  to  His  Highness  Prince  Serge  Galitzin 
Breguet  &  Fils,  Paris,  on  31st  March,  1826,  for  3,600  francs;  rare  silver-cased  8-day  travelling  clock,  signed.  £5,000  (Sotheby's).  9.  Rare  late  Goji 
ceremonial  arrow  head,  the  socket  struck  at  a  later  date  with  the  Mameluke  Arsenal  mark,  12]  inches,  Central  European  (perhaps  Bohemian)  late  fiftecil 
century.  £950  (Sotheby's). 
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10.  Rare  gilt-bronze  candlestick  13  inches  (33  ■  I  cm.)  high,  French  or  Ger- 
man, c.  1220,  possibly  from  the  Meuse  district.  £2,730  (Christie's).  II. 
Gold  torque  (of  similar  style  to  another  example  sold  in  the  lot  immedi- 
ately before  it  for  £16,500),  second  part  of  Middle  Bronze  Age  2,  c.  1000 
B.C.,  total  length  49  inches.  Bought  by  the  National  Museum  of  Wales 
for  £4,700  (Sotheby's).  12.  Marquetry,  cylinder-top  desk,  German, 

c.  1760-70  D.M.  7,000  (Kunsthaus  am  Museum,  Cologne).  13.  Cornelis 

van  Coninxloo  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  and  St.  Anne,  panel,  0-52  X  0-36. 
Belgian  francs  268,000,  including  taxes  (Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels). 
14.  From  the  'Hours  of  the  Virgin',  use  of  Langres,  with  Calendar,  illumin- 
ated manuscript  on  vellum,  125  leaves,  Eastern  France  (Langres)  c.  1500, 
9  61  inches  (232  161  mm.).  £3,400  (Sotheby's)  the  sale  held  on  behalf  of 
the  Printers'  Pension  Corporation.  15.  Meissen  figure  of  the  Fright- 

ened Harlequin  from  the  Italian  Comedy,  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kaendler, 
6,1  inches  (17 ■  I  cm.),  crossed  swords  mark.  £4,800  (Sotheby's). 
£1=1108  D.M. 
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The  official  version  of  the  making  of  the  exhibition 

Art  treasures  from  I 
Medieval  France  -  at  Cleveland 

WILLIAM  D.  WIXOM 


INITIALLY  conceived  in  1962  as  part  of  the  1966-67  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebrations  of  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the 
exhibition  currently  showing  in  tins  Museum  has  fulfilled  all  early 
hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  assemble  a  select  company  of 
about  150  French  art  objects  dating  from  the  Merovingian  era 
through  the  end  of  the  late  Gothic  period.  Major  loans  from 
French  museums,  libraries,  churches,  and  cathedrals  have  been 
made  possible  through  stringent  safety  measures  and  because  the 
exhibition  is  not  a  travelling  one,  the  only  showing  being  restric- 
ted to  Cleveland.  The  French  loans  are  supplemented  by  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  outstanding  objects  from  collections  in  the 
United  States  and  from  one  private  collection  in  Canada.  All 
media  are  represented,  including  stone  and  wood  sculpture, 
metalwork,  enamel,  ivory,  manuscript  illumination,  panel  paint- 
ing, embroidery,  and  tapestry. 

Several  overlapping  purposes  were  kept  in  mind  in  choosing 
objects  from  so  vast  a  panorama  of  French  medieval  art.  Artistic 
quality  was  the  primary  selective  factor,  together  with  that  of  the 
potential  availability  and  physical  sturdincss  of  each  object  con- 
sidered. However,  it  was  clear  that  no  claim  could  be  made  for 
equal  artistic  value  of  the  exhibits;  apples  could  not  be  said  to  be 
equal  to  pears.  It  was  hoped  that  many  objects  would  be  complete 
masterpieces  in  themselves  having  withstood  fairly  well  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  fire,  water,  and  revolution.  In  this  group  are 
the  twelfth-century  Chdsse  from  Bellac,  the  Recumbent  Tomb 
Figure  oj  a  Knight  from  Philadelphia,  a  Portable  Altar  dated  1273 
from  Narbonne,  the  ivory  Virgin  from  Sainte-Chapelle  from  the 
Louvre  (No.  6),  the  ivory  Virgin  Suckling  the  Christ  Child  from 
Rouen,  Cleveland's  own  late  fourteenth-century  Tabic  Fountain, 
and  the  drawing  depicting  an  ecclesiastic  by  Fouquet  lent  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Also  a  substantial  number  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  may  be  considered  complete  works  or 


nearly  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  Romanesque  Corbie  Gospels  bm 
Amiens,  Cleveland's  'Gotha  Missal',  the  Hours  of  Jeanne  d'Evm 
and  Belles  Hemes  (No.  8),  both  lent  from  the  Metropoan 
Cloisters  Collection,  and  the  Boucicaut  Hours  and  the  Rohan  Hits, 
both  lent  from  Paris.  Panel  paintings  are  taken  only  fronrhi 
Cleveland  Museum's  own  collection  and  these  also  arc  renrk- 
ably  intact:  the  Sachs  Annunciation  panel  of  circa  1390,  the  Canry 
with  a  Carthusian  Monk  by  Jean  de  Beaumetz,  and  a  late  hfteeth- 
century  Burgundian  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman. 

Not  all  of  the  objects  could  be  so  complete  and  many  toe 
considered  which  were  precious  and  evocative  fragments  riped 
from  their  original  surroundings.  The  final  selection  in  H 
category  included  Romanesque  capitals  from  Poitiers,  Avignn. 
and  Vczelay;  the  stone  relief  figures  from  Toulouse,  Cluny,nd 
Autun;  the  columnar  figures  from  Cambrai  and  Chalons-ir- 
Marne ;  and  a  series  of  stone  heads  from  portal  sculptures  at  Sat- 
Denis,  Saint  Benigne  at  Dijon  (No.  3),  Mantes,  Notre-Danlai 
Paris,  Scnlis,  Strasbourg,  and  Reims.  Also  included  are  manusepi 
fragments  such  as  the  monumental  Saint  Luke  miniature  frcH 
late  eleventh-century  Bible  painted  at  Cluny  and  an  cxqyfe 
miniature  by  Fouquet  excerpted  from  the  Hours  of  Etim 
Chevalier.  Larger  sculptural  groups  are  occasionally  represent 
by  single  sculptures,  all  that  was  preserved  of  the  larger  op- 
position, as  in  a  handsome  painted  wood  Angel  from  Janville.cla 
part  of  an  Annunciation  group,  and  as  in  an  expressive  Faiin< 
I  'irgin  Group  from  Louviers,  once  part  of  a  larger  CrucifirM 
group. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  selection  process  in  prepa  ij 
the  exhibition  it  was  realized  that  some  objects  would  of  ne^s 
sity  be  extremely  well  known  from  their  bibliographies,  t;i 
position  in  the  permanent  public  collections  of  which  they  a:; 
part,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  appeared  repeatedly  in  ea«J 
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nd  of  a  Reliquary  Chasse  with  Saint  Paul,  copper-gilt,  champleve 
nel  and  cloisonne  enamel,  height,  oj  inches.  First  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
jry.  Lent  by  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Dijon  ( Cote  d'Or)  (Laniepce  photo). 


ibitions.  The  monumental  Romanesque  Relief  of  the  Sign  oj 
Lion  and  the  Rain  from  Toulouse  (No.  2),  the  ivory  Virgin  and 
Id  from  Sainte-Chapelle  (No.  6),  or  the  Cerfs  Volants  tapestry 
examples.  Other  objects  familiar  in  the  literature  have  never 
n  lent  to  an  exhibition  before;  as  for  example  the  Chalice  of 
<ot  Stiver  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
Z.  In  addition  to  such  works,  space  is  also  given  to  a  large 
up  of  other  items  which  have  not  been  widely  shown  and  are 
well  known  to  either  the  public  or  to  the  scholarly  world, 
luded  in  this  group  are  such  pieces  as  the  twelfth-century  stone 
id  from  Limoges;  the  embroidered  panel,  possibly  the  cover 
a  corporal  case  from  the  treasury  at  Lyon;  a  refined  wood 
gin  and  Child  group  of  the  thirteenth  century  from  Grandrif; 
)  rare  manuscripts  from  the  Languedoc;  a  powerful  but  small 
-bronze  Prophet  of  circa  1400  (No.  7),  a  monumental  Bur- 
ldian  mid  fifteenth-century  limestone  Saint  Christopher;  a 
ely  known  tapestrv  with  the  story  of  Saint  Eloi  from  Beaune 
0.  10),  and  a  refined  Champagne  late  fifteenth-century  silver- 
Virgiti  and  Child. 

-lowever,  the  main  emphasis  of  the  exhibition,  after  the 
ermining  factor  of  artistic  quality,  is  in  reality  an  attempt  at  a 
meed  and  selective  presentation  of  the  history  of  style.  The 
pters  of  the  catalogue  are  so  divided  and  the  individual 
numents  are  intended  secondarily  to  suggest  major  develop- 


ments in  style.  The  Guelph  Christ  Medallion  stands  as  the  only 
example  of  Merovingian  interests.  The  Carolingian  renaissance 
and  its  revival  of  the  'antique'  is  illustrated  in  three  works :  the 
Reims  Psalter  from  Troves  Cathedral,  and  the  Narbonnc  and 
Boston  ivories.  Early  Romanesque,  or  proto-Romancsquc  if  you 
will,  is  well  represented  with  manuscripts,  ivories,  an  enamel,  a 
metalwork  sculpture,  and  one  stone  capital.  These  works  reflect  a 
variety  of  influences  from  English,  Ottoman,  Mediterranean, 
and  Near  Eastern  sources.  They  also  prefigure  the  developments 


2.  Bas-relief.  The  Sign  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ram.  Marble,  height,  53  J  inches. 
Languedoc,  Toulouse,  c.  11 10-15.  Toulouse  ( Haute-Garonne),  Musee  de 
Augustins  (photograph  Marburg). 
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of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  evolution  of  the  monumental  in 
sculpture,  paint,  and  enamel.  Langucdoc,  Burgundy,  Ile-dc- 
Francc,  Loire  Valley,  Limousin,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
north-cast  areas  are  all  represented.  Early  Gothic  objects  arc  also 
richly  shown  and  these  originate  from  many  of  the  same  areas. 
Especially  important  is  the  group  of  about  ten  works  which 
illustrates  a  classicistic  and  pseudo-Byzantine  style  evident  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  ranges  from  stone  sculp- 
tures, stained  glass,  manuscript  painting,  ivory,  metalwork,  and 
even  embroidery.  The  early  courtly  grace  of  French  art  around 
1300  is  amply  indicated  in  ivories,  stone  and  wood  sculptures, 
and  metalwork.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  ivory  Virgin  from 
Sainte-Chapelle  from  the  Louvre  (No.  6);  and  the  Hours  of 
Jeanne  d'Evreux  lent  from  New  York.  The  International  Style,  a 
subject  especially  familiar  because  of  the  recent  exhibitions,  is  well 
exemplified  by  some  of  the  finest  masterpieces  in  existence  in  the 
fields  of  manuscripts,  panel  painting,  sculpture,  and  metalwork. 
Jean  Bondol,  the  Limbourg  Brothers  (No.  8),  the  'Boucicaut 


Master',  the  'Rohan  Master'  are  all  presented  by  their  maler- 
pieces.  The  International  Style  as  seen  in  works  originally  x 
the  Chartreuse  de  Champmol  near  Dijon  is  found  in  the  fne 
painting  by  Jean  de  Beaumetz  and  in  the  Mourners  from  the  'mi 
of  Philip  the  Bold. 

A  continuation  of  both  monumental  and  exquisite  intfcsc 
and  a  renewed  vigour  of  naturalistic  observation  may  be  sett 
the  late  Gothic  style  of  the  second  halt  of  the  fifteenth  and  othi 
early  sixteenth  century,  as  shown  in  objects  in  all  media:  sdp 
Cure,  painting,  manuscript  illumination,  enamel,  metalworktn. 
tapestry.  The  tapestries  are  nearly  all  representative  of  a  M 
developed  after  an  initial  impetus  from  Tournai  in  the  baSL  0 
the  Loire. 

The  current  exhibition  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  visit' t< 
follow  the  continuity  of  style  in  works  by  one  master,  as  iitb 
two  enamels  by  the  Master  of  the  Grandmont  Retable  fronth 
Musee  de  Cluny  in  Paris  (No.  4)  and  from  the  Clev<in« 
Museum.  Also,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  style  and  influent  0 


00 


i  master  via  the  work  ofhis  atelier  and  his  followers.  A  study 
I  laus  Sinter  and  his  influence  can  be  begun  in  this  exhibition, 
•  the  gilt-bronze  Kneeling  Prophet  (No.  7),  the  Mourners  from 
,  Tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold,  and  in  a  large  stone  Virgin  and  Child. 
impact  of  Andre  Beauneveu  working  in  Berry  is  felt  in  Clew- 
's large  limestone  I  rirgin  and  Child.  The  hand  of  Jean  Bondol  and 
!  telier  may  be  followed  in  the  'Gotha  Missal".  The  Limbourg 
hers  may  be  seen  repeatedly  in  the  Belles  Hemes  (No.  8).  The 
tcicaut  Master'  can  be  observed  in  his  masterpiece  lent  from 
Vlusee  [acquemart-Andre  in  Paris  and  in  three  other  manu- 
ts  as  well.  The  strangely  expressive  work  of  the  'Rohan 
ter'  is  found  in  the  famous  manuscript  known  as  the  Rohan 
rs  lent  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Placed  with  it  is 
her  distinguished  manuscript  called  the  de  Buz  Book  of  Honrs 
h  was  illuminated  in  the  same  atelier.  The  Bedford  Master, 
e  not  represented  by  one  ofhis  masterworks,  is  exemplified 
ibly  in  a  very  early  work  by  his  hand  and  by  works  which 
;t  his  later  style. 

Hanging  religious  and  secular  purposes  are  reflected  in  all  of 
objects  in  the  exhibition.  These  purposes  are  essentially  their 
le  raison  d'etre,  although  the  more  obvious  purposes  are  not 
vs  spelled  out  in  the  catalogue  entries.  The  changing  prefer- 
s  in  manuscript  texts  are  clearly  seen  in  the  emphasis  ongospcls, 
ers,  sacramentaries  made  for  church  and  monastic  abbey  in 
•arlier  periods,  being  replaced  by  missals,  books  of  hours,  and 
lar  texts  made  for  royalty,  the  aristocratic  collector,  and  the 
Ithy  or  powerful  patron  in  the  later  epoques.  The  role  of 
gical  drama  may  be  felt  in  such  Romanesque  works  as  the 
capitals  dealing  with  the  Daniel  story,  or  more  familiarly  in 
several  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  works  as  suggested 
;  ago  by  Emile  Male.  The  cults  of  the  relic  and  of  the  Virgin 
represented.  So  also  is  the  exquisite  mysticism  and  pathos 
id  in  the  International  Style  as  in  the  Beaumctz  panel  or  the 
•s  Hemes.  A  preoccupation  with  love,  death,  time,  and  ctern- 
underlies  the  superficial  gaiety  of  the  secular  Chaumont 
stries. 

he  final  selections  also  underscore  fields  of  studv  which  have 
1  widely  ignored  in  recent  years,  a  point  especially  made  clear 
he  group  of  late  Gothic  sculptures.  The  series  of  Limoges 
ks  was  intentionally  emphasized  and  in  so  doing  calls  the 
fof  many  American  scholars  who  assume  that  such  work  was 
ely  'manufactured'  and  could  not  rival  the  finest  Romanesque 
early  Gothic  metalwork  and  enamels  produced  in  other 
)pean  centres. 

ertain  juxtapositions  were  chosen  to  be  intentionally  provoc- 
A  continuity  of  style  in  one  centre  has  been  underscored  by 
ing  two  walrus  ivory  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse  near  a  Gospel 
t  produced  thirty  to  forty  years  earlier  at  the  same  Benedict- 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.  An  enamel  Plaque  lent 
a  Dijon  is  confronted  with  the  early  eleventh-century  Chdsse 
a  Bellac  with  a  tentative  proposal  that  they  may  have  been 
le  in  the  same  centre.  It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  Limoges 
amentary  of  circa  1100  seems  to  prefigure  many  of  the  features 
imoges  enamels  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  of  the 
v  thirteenth  century.  Visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  be  able  to 
firm  this  by  direct  comparison.  The  grouping  of  one  of  the 
Iters'  heads  from  Saint-Denis,  the  Head  of  Saint  Binigne  from 
>n  (No.  3),  and  a  relief  of  a  Bishop,  possibly  carved  in  the 
le-France  but  now  in  Bourges,  raises  questions  of  chrono- 
cal  precedence,  and  at  the  same  time  contrasts  differing 
irations.  The  previously  noted  stone  Head  from  Limoges  is 
arkably  akin  in  style  and  spirit  to  the  enamelled  heads  of  the 
ter  of  the  Grandmont  Retable  (No.  4).  A  Fouquet  mini- 
e  is  contrasted  with  a  work  by  an  assistant  of  the  contem- 


5.  Applique  Figure  of  Saint  Paul.  Copper-gilt,  enamel,  pearls  and  cliamp- 
leve  enamel,  height,  Ilf  inches.  Limousin,  Limoges,  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Paris,  Musee  du  Petit  Palais  (Photo  Giraudon). 


porary  miniaturist,  Maitre  Francois.  Also  the  Fouquet  Portrait  of  an 
Ecclesiastic,  a  drawing  strangely  Renaissance  in  feeling,  is  com- 
pared with  a  Burgundian  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman,  strongly  medieval 
in  flavour,  created  by  an  anonymous  painter  nearly  thirty  years 
later.  Compared  are  two  masterpieces  of  painted  Limoges  enam- 
els, by  two  different  hands,  the  Master  of  the  Orleans  Triptych 
and  the  Master  of  Louis  XII  Triptych.  Saucy  irreverence  and  an 
observation  of  life  can  be  detected  in  a  Bust  Reliquary  of  Saint 
Felicnle  from  Saint-Jcan-d'Aulps  and  in  an  ivory  Candlestick  Base 
with  secular  scenes  lent  from  Saint-Omer. 

The  Cleveland  exhibition  also  was  planned  to  underscore 
recent  discoveries,  some  hardly  published.  Many  years  ago,  Dr. 
Rosalie  Greene,  of  the  Princeton  Index  of  Christian  Art,  discovered 
that  the  monumental  Daniel  Capital,  formerly  in  Minneapolis  and 
now  in  Cleveland,  has  a  modern  copy  at  Saint-Aignan-sur-Cher. 
Included  in  her  dissertation  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
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6.  Virgin  and  Child  from  Saintc-Chapelle.  Ivory,  height,  I6J,  inches.  Ile-dc- 
France,  c.  1300.  Paris,  Musee  dii  Louvre  (Photo  Musecs  Nationaux). 


7.  Kneeling  Prophet.  Gilt-bronze,  height,  5+  inches.  Franco-Netherl  ds. 
c  1400.  Pendant  to  the  example  in  the  Louvre.  The  Cleveland  Musty  o\ 
Art,  Leonard  C.  Hanna  Jr.  Bequest,  64.360  (Photo  Godfrey). 


( rreene's  discovery  and  identification  arc  made  public  for  the  first 
time  in  the  exhibition  catalogue  which  also  discusses  some  of 
the  problems  raised  by  this  identification.  Cleveland's  Columnar 
Figure  from  Notre-Dame-en-Vaux  at  Chalons-sur-Marnc,  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Willibald  Saucrlandcr  in  1963,  brings  to  fore  the 
whole  complex  of  sculptures  once  part  of  the  cloister  of  that 
church,  recently  exhaustively  studied  by  M.  Leon  Prcssouryrc. 
Sculptural  fragments  from  Saint-Denis  identified  by  Marvin  C. 
Ross  and  Mrs.  Vera  K.  Ostoia  and  a  Head  from  the  Saint  Anne 
portal  at  Notre-Dame  in  Paris  identified  by  tin  late  James  R. 
Rorimer  arc  shown.  Dr.  Eleanor  S.  Greenhill's  identification  and 
analysis  of  a  monumental  Head  and  two  torsos  from  the  Judgment 
Portal  of  Notre-Dame  in  Pans  are  given  emphasis  by  the  loan  of 
the  Head  from  Chicago.  These  fragments,  plus  the  original  reliefs 
still  in  situ,  suggest  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Judgment 
Portal  has  a  primacy  in  the  introduction  of  a  classicistic  style  into 
the  Ile-de-France.  A  model  for  a  sculpture  of  Due  Jean  II  de 
Bourbon  (No.  9),  formerly  attributed  to  the  circle  of  Jacques 
Morel  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Weinberger,  was  ascribed  to  Michel 
Colombe  by  Pierre  Pradel  in  his  book  on  this  artist  published  in 
1953.  Completely  hidden  from  view  was  the  tapestry  of  Saint 
Eloi  from  Beaune  recently  rejuvenated  by  the  Monuments 


historiques.  This  tapestry  makes  its  first  public  appearance  inhi< 
exhibition  (No.  10).  The  group  of  tapestries  from  Chaumnt. 
now  divided  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  brings  renew 
attention  to  the  new  researches  of  Miss  Dorothy  Shepherd  ii  he 
field  of  Loire  Valley  tapestries. 

By  intention,  uncertainly  attributed  objects  were  not  avopD 
in  the  selection  process  preceding  the  exhibition.  Instead,  obct* 
with  'problems'  were  sought  out;  just  so  their  difficulties  couflbc 
aired  and  be  subjected  to  further  study.  One  of  these  objcC  v 
the  early  Romanesque  Comb  'ditc  de  Saint  Henri'  lent  jj»ni 
Verdun.  Various  attributions  have  been  made,  induta 
Germany  and  England.  The  catalogue  proposes  on  a  tendve 
basis  a  North-cast  French  localization.  The  loan  of  fragments  fto 
Clunv  and  Autun  touches  on  the  origins  recently  suggestecot 
Gislcbertus,  the  great  sculptor  who  signed  the  tympanuilai 
Autun.  The  enigmatic  Head  from  the  trumeau  of  Saint  Benn, 
in  Dijon  brings  up  another  question  not  so  easily  determ.ei 
(No.  3).  Docs  it  depend  on  Saint-Denis  or  does  it  precedit 
If  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  the  thirtecnth-ccntn 
Madonna  and  Child  from  Breuilaufa  would  be  Spanish.  Howcer 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  states  that  it  was  made  injbc 
Limousin.  A  decision  involves  certainly  the  whole  groufdi 
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cd  copper-sheathed  Madonnas.  Were  where  the  fourteenth- 
ury  translucent  enamels  made,  like  that  of  the  tiny  diptych 
i  the  Blumka  Collection;  Could  this  be  Paris  or  is  it  Aachen; 
ic  would  even  say  England.  Where  were  the  enamels  on  gold, 
luced  in  the  International  Style,  made;  The  Cleveland  medal- 
s,  mounted  in  modern  times  as  a  necklace,  point  up  this 
ition.  Was  the  Beaunc  tapestry  with  the  arms  of  Chancellor 
n  made  at  Beaunc,  in  some  other  French  Burgundian  centre, 
1  one  of  the  areas  to  the  north,  at  Arras  or  some  related  centre ; 
lore  general  art  historical  controversies  have  not  been  avoided 
er.  Neither  has  a  final  solution  been  attempted  hi  the  cata- 
ic.  The  loan  of  the  Relief  of  the  Sign  of  the  Lion  and  the  Rani 
>.  2)  raises  several  controversies  of  interpretation,  the  most 
ed  being  that  of  the  question  of  primacy  of  sculptural  imio- 
ons  in  the  churches  along  the  pilgrimage  road.  The  question 
.pain  or  Toulouse  can  begin  anew  in  Cleveland  for  the  dur- 

0  of  the  exhibition  for  students  of  this  problem.  The  various 

1  fragments  from  late  Romanesque  and  Early  Gothic  portals 
ig  up  difficulties  of  chronology  in  iconography  and  stylistic 
lge.  The  multi-faceted  evolution  of  the  columnar  jamb  figure, 
controversial,  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  loan  sculptures.  Can 
nfluence  from  Mosan  art  be  detected  in  specific  stages  of  this 
lution;  Is  the  earliest  classicistic  monument  in  the  Ile-de- 
icercallv  the  Judgment  Portal  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris;  What 
le  development  of  grisaille  painting,  and  can  we  isolate  any 
lanations  for  its  use ; 

in  attempt  was  made  to  reunite  temporarily  several  works 
;mcnted  bv  time.  The  assembled  loans  do  not  always  consti- 
-  a  complete  reconstruction  but  instead  suggest  something  of 
richness,  scale,  and  detail.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two 
rments  from  the  facade  portal  of  Cluny  III  lent  from  Cluny 
.  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Also  the  extra- 
mary  grandeur  and  monumentality  of  a  lost  Limoges  altar 
ntal  is  evoked  hi  the  five  assembled  reliefs  from  Boston, 
timore,  Minneapolis,  and  Paris.  A  mid  fourteenth-century 
nunciation  group  in  marble  from  Javernant,  one  of  the  most 
liiisite  and  courtly  products  from  Champagne,  is  seen  as  one 
think  composition  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years, 
e  Angel  belongs  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  and  the  Virgin, 
merly  in  the  Doistau  Collection  comes  from  the  Louvre, 
fortunately,  an  attempt  to  reunite  a  mid  fifteenth-century 
lnut  Mourning  Virgin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  the 
>urning  Saint  John,  both  from  the  same  crucifixion  group, 
s  not  consummated.  These  pieces  were  once  at  the  Abbey  of 
mgerais  (Indre-et-Loire). 

3thcr  factors  were  kept  hi  mind  in  the  selection  of  objects, 
iurvey  was  made  of  the  enormous  bibliography  and  the  large 
mber  of  exhibitions  which  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the 
■sent  exhibition  one  way  or  another.  The  unique  scope  and 
holicity  of  purpose  of  the  Cleveland  exhibition  evolved  in 
ation  to  this  research.  Even  a  summary  review  of  the  record  of 
:  previous  exhibitions,  all  of  which  had  quite  different  aims, 
derscores  the  special  value  of  the  Cleveland  exhibition  as  finally 
tisummated.  The  Paris  'Exposition  des  primitifs  francais'  of 
D4  contained  paintings,  a  few  sculptures,  a  few  ivories,  and  a 
3up  of  manuscripts  all  dating  from  the  fourteenth  through  the 
teenth  centuries.  Only  four  objects  from  this  exhibition  reap- 
ir  in  Cleveland,  where  about  eighty  objects  in  the  same  area  of 
:us  are  shown.  Two  manuscripts  shown  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
ts  Club  exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts  held  in  London 
1908,  both  now  in  American  collections,  are  seen  again  in  the 
;sent  Cleveland  event.  Two  other  manuscripts,  shown  in  'Le 
re  francais',  at  the  Musec  des  arts  decoratifs  in  1923  also  appear 
Cleveland.  The  exhibition  'Moyen-Age',  held  at  the  Biblio- 


8.  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi',  folio  54  verso,  Belles  Heures,  vellum, 
height,  9|  inches.  LLmbourg  brothers,  c.  1410-13.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Cloisters  Collection,  Purchase,  1954. 


theque  Nationale  in  1926,  was  devoted  to  manuscripts,  drawings, 
prints,  metalwork,  jewels,  printed  books,  and  medals  from  a 
variety  of  origins,  such  as  Byzantium,  Italy,  Germany,  Spam, 
The  Netherlands,  as  well  as  France.  Only  two  manuscripts  from 
this  group,  the  Boucicaut  Hours  and  Rohan  Hours,  recur  in  the 
Cleveland  exhibition.  In  1928  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  held  an 
exhibition  'French  Gothic  Art  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century'  from  which  four  objects,  all  American  owned,  are 
repeated.  In  1932  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  mounted  a 
large  exhibition  of  'French  Art  1 200-1900',  from  which  one 
Romanesque  manuscript  and  five  Gothic  works  were  borrowed 
again  for  the  Cleveland  exhibition.  The  Gothic  works  arc  the 
ivory  Virgin  from  Sainte-Chapclle  from  the  Louvre  (No.  6),  the 
ivory  Pyxis  from  Dijon,  the  large  grisaille  drawing  on  vellum, 
illustrating  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  lent  from  the  Louvre,  Cleve- 
land's Sachs  Annunciation  panel,  and  the  Fouquet  drawing  from 
the  Metropolitan.  Three  Morgan  manuscripts,  included  in  'The 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  Exhibition  of  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts .  .  .'  of  1933-34  may  he  seen  again  in  Cleveland.  The 
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9.  Lc  Due  Jean  II  dc  Bourbon.  Sandstone,  height,  1 1 J  inches.  Attributed  to  Michel  Colombe,  c.  1480.  Baltimore,  Walters  Art  Gallery. 


mammoth  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1937  'Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  l'art 
francais',  hail  a  similar  scope  as  the  earlier  but  smaller  London 
exhibition.  From  about  1,340  items,  dating  through  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ten  recur  in  Cleveland,  including  three  Roman- 
esque stone  sculptures  (No.  2),  the  Eucharistic  Coffret  from 
Limoges,  two  Gothic  stone  sculptures,  two  Gothic  ivories,  the 
Boucicaut  Honrs,  and  the  armorial  tapestry  lent  from  Bcaune. 
The  Museum  of  fine  Arts  of  Boston  held  an  exhibition  'Arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  1000-1400'  in  1940  which  encompassed  all  of 
Europe  and  Byzantium.  Six  objects,  all  of  them  Romanesque  but 
one,  are  repeated;  three  of  these,  then  on  the  art  market,  have 
joined  the  others  in  American  public  collections.  Of  the  eight 
tapestries  included  in  the  present  Cleveland  exhibition,  three  were 
seen  in  the  great  survey  of  French  tapestries  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  twentieth  century  held  in  Paris  in  1946  and  in  New 
York  in  I947just  following  World  War  II. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  examples  of  Limousin 
enamels  shown  at  Limoges  in  1948,  six  pieces  can  be  seen  at 
Cleveland.  However,  thirteen  additional  Limousin  works  not 
shown  at  Limoges  were  borrowed  for  Cleveland  to  make  a  total 
of  nineteen;  the  most  important  loan  group  in  this  field  ever 
assembled  in  the  United  States.  In  1949  the  Walters  Art  Gallery 


put  together  an  exhibition  'Illuminated  Books  of  the  Mi 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance',  which  included  European  manusc 
from  American  collections.  Only  two  Romanesque  and  S( 
Gothic  manuscripts  of  this  group  join  in  the  total  numbe 
thirty-two  manuscripts  now  at  Cleveland.  'La  Viergc  dans 
francais'  was  a  subject  of  an  exhibition  held  in  the  Petit  Pala 
Paris  in  1950  and  six  Gothic  examples  of  this  group  are  foun 
Cleveland.  Six  repeats  occur  from  'French  Painting  1 100-1 
installed  at  Pittsburgh's  Carnegie  Institute  in  195 1.  An  atte 
was  made  to  steer  clear  of  objects  created  beyond  the  bordei 
present-day  France.  This  especially  excluded  Mosan  works  < 
as  those  admirably  shown  in  the  exhibitions  in  Paris  and  in  L 
in  1 95 1.  Limitations  in  the  requests  for  stained  glass  panels 
necessitated  because  of  the  extreme  fragility  of  such  glass.  H 
ever,  of  the  three  examples  secured,  two  appeared  previousl 
the  exhibition  survey  of  'Vitreaux  de  France  du  XIe  au  5< 
siecle'  held  at  the  Musee  des  arts  decoratifs  in  Paris  in  1953. 

One  Carolingian,  six  Romanesque,  and  five  Gothic  msB 
scripts  appear  in  Cleveland  from  the  two  memorable  exhibit™ 
of  French  manuscripts  organized  by  M.  Julien  Cain  and  theft 
Jean  Porcher  in  Paris  in  1954  and  1955.  Selections  were  madot 
objects  which  also  appeared  in  ten  exhibitions  held  more  recenly: 
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i  t  objects  from  'Chefs  d'oeuvre  romans  des  musees  de  Prov- 
t  '  (Paris,  1957  and  1958);  four  from  'L'art  cn  Champagne  au 
1  'en-age'  (Paris,  1959) ;  eleven  from  'Cathcdralcs'  (Paris,  1962) ; 

from  'Europaisches  Kunst  urn  1400'  (Vienna,  1962);  ten 
i|  1  'International  Style,  the  Arts  of  Europe  Around  1400' 
I  timore,  1962);  ten  from  'Gothic  Art  1 360-1440'  (Cleveland, 
;);  one  from  'Notre-Damc  de  Paris,  1 163-1963'  (Paris,  1963); 
,  from  'Huit  siecles  de  sculpture  francaise,  chefs-d'oeuvre  des 
pees  de  France'  (Paris,  1964);  thirteen  from  'Lcs  trcsors  des 
;cs  de  France'  (Paris,  1965);  and  one  from  'L'exposition 
:  rlemagne,  oeuvre  rayonncment  et  survivances'  (Aix-la- 
pelle,  1965).  (Nos.  2,3  are  the  cover  subject  to  this  issue.) 
;ral  of  the  same  items  recur  a  number  of  times  in  these  ex- 
i  tions,  and  a  few  others  not  mentioned.  The  resulting  total  of 
1  works  seen  now  again  in  Cleveland  is  eighty-seven.  The 
cut  exhibition  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pieces, 
,  hich  therefore  seventy  works  were  not  shown  in  the  previous 
s.  A  more  detailed  survey  would  show  that  the  Cleveland 
ibition  is  nearly  unique  in  its  aim  to  show  masterpieces  m  any 
erial  selected  from  the  entire  range  of  French  medieval  art. 
1  preparing  the  Cleveland  exhibition  there  were  of  course 
iv  disappointments  resulting  from  the  unavailability  of 
jested  monuments.  Also  many  other  objects  were  never  even 
itioncd  because  of  known  restrictions  or  their  unsuitabilitv 
travel.  While  only  a  bare  fraction  of  the  preserved  wealth  of 
:erial  is  shown  in  Cleveland,  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 


more.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  of  palatable  size  for  the  average  intelligent 
visitor  and  it  is  of  course  extremely  provocative  to  the  student  of 
history  of  art.  However,  the  tact  that  loans  from  American 
collections  are  included  docs  not  assume  that  this  is  all  the  cream 
ot  French  medieval  art  in  America.  One  only  need  visit  the 
medieval  collections  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Philadelphia,  the 
Morgan  Library,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  the  incomparable 
confluence  of  the  gifts  of  Morgan,  Blumenthal,  and  Rockefeller 
together  with  the  purchases  of  James  J.  Rorimcr  and  his  staff  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  at  its  branch  at  the  Cloisters  to 
realize  how  little  of  the  surface  has  been  scratched.  Furthermore, 
many  but  not  all  of  the  great  acquisitions  of  William  M.  Milli- 
ken,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  are  included. 
These  objects,  such  as  the  fine  series  of  Romanesque  capitals  from 
the  Collegiale  of  Saint  Meleine  at  Preuilly-sur-Claise,  a  number 
of  manuscript  illuminations,  and  several  Limoges  enamels,  may 
be  seen  in  their  regular  places  in  the  Museum's  permanent  collec- 
tions. Also  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  isolated  master- 
pieces scattered  in  many  other  public  collections  across  the  United 
States,  not  the  least  of  which  are  in  college  museums. 

The  catalogue  for  the  exhibition  stresses  in  its  discussions  the 
individual  object,  its  stylistic  character,  and  its  place  in  time  and 
space.  Selected  allusions  to  the  opinions  of  scholars  are  given  in 
many  cases.  Every  item  is  illustrated;  many  are  in  colour.  At  the 
back  of  the  catalogue,  full  data  as  to  formei  collections,  exhi- 
bitions, and  bibliography  are  given  for  each  work. 


The  Story  of  Saint  Eloi.  Detail  of  a  tapestry  panel,  height,  57J  inches.  Loire  Valley  (?),  c.  1500.  Beaune  (Cole-d'Or),  Hoiel-Dieu  (Photo  Monu- 
ments historiques). 
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M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 

'Treasures  in  Glass'  for  Allentown 

UNDER  this  intriguing  title,  the  Allen- 
town  (Pennsylvania)  Art  Museum  present- 
ed earlier  this  winter  a  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive group,  on  loan  from  the  Corning  Museum 
of  Glass  and  constituting,  in  the  words  of  Paul 
N.  Perrot  'a  visual  introduction  to  the  history  of 
glass'.  No  small  aim  this,  and  something  of  a  feat 
to  have  indeed  achieved  it  within  the  relatively 
small  compass  afforded  by  the  scope  of  the 
exhibition,  which  comprised  only  slightly 
over  two  hundred  items.  For,  as  Mr.  Perrot 
pointed  out  in  his  erudite  but  highly  readable 
introduction  to  the  unusually  handsome  cata- 
logue (designed  by  Betty  W.  Hirsch),  it  was 
necessary  to  resume  the  history  of  a  craft  that  had 
its  beginnings  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago.  However,  during  approximately  the 
first  half  of  this  period,  glass-making  remained 


Above.  Ewer.  Roman  Empire,  probably  Col- 
ogne, 2nd-3rd  century  A.D.  Height  <)\  in.  Free- 
blown  of  light  greenish  glass  with  applied  decor- 
ation in  the  form  of  'nip't  diamond  waies'.  On 
special  loan  from  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 
Allentown  Art  Museum. 

Right.  Goblet.  Germany,  Petersdorf,  the  SchafF- 
gotsch  Glass  Works,  c.  1700.  Height  7J  in.  Free- 
blown  of  colourless  glass  and  engraved  in  high 
relief  with  scenes  representing  discoveries  in  the 
New  World.  On  special  loan  from  the  Corning 
Museum  of  Glass.  Allentown  Art  Museum. 


technically  stagnant.  Then,  'suddenly,  around 
1500  B.C.',  glass  came  into  its  own  and  pro- 
gressed from  splendour  to  splendour.  The  ex- 
hibition at  Allentown,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Perrot's  comments,  trates  the  highlights  of  this 
development,  and  'treasures'  indeed  abound: 
the  vessels  of  ribboned  glass  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
its  use  of  glass  inlays  in  jewellery;  the  millefiori 
decoration  of  Alexandria;  the  matchless  blown 
shapes  of  Roman  glass ;  the  jewelled  marvels  of 
Islam ;  the  faerie,  airy  shapes  of  famed  Venetian 
glass;  the  naive  magnificence  of  Northern  glass- 
ware in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
the  sophistication  and  grace  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  culmination  of  English  lead 
glass,  with  its  sumptuous  faceting;  the  'pietra- 
dura'  effects  of  Chinese  glass;  the  strongly 
sculptured  style  favoured  by  early  American 
makers;  the  opulent  extravagance  of  the 
Victorian  era;  the  unbridled  fantasy  of  'art 


nouveau'.  The  period  from  shortly 
World  War  I  almost  to  the  present  day  in< 
examples  of  Tiffany,  Steuben,  and  Orrefor 
and  also  some  by  such  free-lancers  as  Marii 
France,  and  the  oddly  archaic  Frederick  C 
whose  portrait  of  his  daughter  (circa  1940) 
back  in  style  to  the  era  of  Saint-Gaude 
'Fish  Graal'  vase  by  Edward  Hald,  design 
Orrefors  (1947)  appears  almost  a  pendant 
unusual  Tiffany  paperweight  on  the  same 
that  was  illustrated  in  these  columns  (July 
in  a  report  on  an  exhibition  of  paperweight; 
New  York  Historical  Society  last  summe 
comparison  is  interesting,  because,  paradox 
it  is  the  late  nineteenth-century  version  1 
closer  to  us  in  its  suggestiveness  and  simp 
while  the  laboured  realism  of  the  Hald  cr 
lacks  the  poetic  quality  of  the  Tiffany  v 
(which  leads  one  to  the  consideration  tha 
criticism  may  be  permitted  ot  an  oth< 
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f.  Henri  Fantin-Latour.  Roses  Jaunes,  1883.  Included  in  a  loan  exhibition  at  the  Acquavella 
ries,  New  York. 

.  By  Matthew  Boulton,  a  rare  Blue  John  and  Ormolu  clock,  c.  1790,  in  the  New  York  collection 
lilip  Colleck  of  London  Ltd. 


V 


jletely  satisfying  group,  it  is  the  exclusion 
;nificant  contemporary  examples). 

its  permanent  collection,  the  Allentovvn 
:um  possesses  some  historical  glass,  includ- 
Roman  glass  excavated  in  Syria  (a  gift  of 

Mary  Pardee  Allison)  and  Pennsylvania 
h  Glass  of  the  last  century  from  the  William 
swallow  Memorial  Collection  (on  view  in 
tality  at  the  Museum  in  1965). 

a  Preface  to  the  catalogue,  Mr.  Richard 
:h,  Director  of  the  Allentovvn  Art  Museum, 
tins  that  the  original  conception  of  this  glass 
virion  had  been  to  stress  German  and 
:hern  European  manifestations — because 
novvn  was  considered  its  birthplace  by  the 
s  family,  who  donated  to  the  Museum  great 
cs  of  art  of  Germanic  and  Northern 
ipean  origin,  in  keeping  with  the  town's 


basic  ethnic  background.  One  cannot  regret  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  developed  into  something 
far  more  comprehensive,  but  the  two  illustra- 
tions chosen  for  inclusion  here  stand  for  the 
beginning  and  climax  of  the  art  of  glass  in  the 
Germanic  zone. 

Homage  to  Fantin-Latour 

IF  Chardin  had  painted  flowers,  he  would  have 
painted  them  like  Fantin-Latour.  The  same 
marvellous  precision,  delicate  restraint,  and  what 
might  be  termed  'psychological  insight'  would 
have  been  exercised.  For  a  musie  imaginaire 
that  would  include  not  only  great  works  of  art 
one  would  like  to  bring  together  for  one's 
delight  but  also  such  as  might  have,  should  have 
been,  though  they  never  were — a  'bouquet  of 
spring    flowers'    by    Chardin,    say,  presents 


intriguing  possibilities.  But  since  this  is  lacking, 
one  of  Fantin's  exquisite  creations  may  well  be 
allowed  to  take  its  place.  And  the  fact  that  the 
parallel  may  be  considered  surely  marks  Fantin- 
Latour  as  the  most  'French'  of  all  painters,  the 
rightful  heir  and  repository  at  once  of  the  very 
essence  of  French  tradition  . . . 

In  point  of  fact,  actually,  Fantin-Latour,  was 
half  Russian — through  his  mother — and  he  has 
commented  himself  on  the  mixed  blood  that 
ran  in  his  veins.  Also,  he  met  with  the  first 
recognition  and  appreciation  for  his  exquisite 
flower  work  not  in  France  but  in  England,  where 
his  great  patrons  and  warm  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Edwards,  encouraged  him  in  the 
work  of  which  the  artist  personally  thought  but 
lightly.  With  so  much  thought,  and  love, 
and  painterly  integrity  lavished  on  the  flower 
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paintings,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  was 
indeed  the  fact,  that  Fantin-Latour  did  these 
merely  as  pot-boilers.  His  great  works,  he 
believed,  were  the  allegorical  compositions, 
crowded  with  nymphs  and  goddesses,  to  which 
he  was  inspired  by  his  passionate  love  of  music 
and  the  themes  of  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  His 
private  life  however  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  first  avocation  than  with  the  second:  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  theatrical  or  grandiose 
about  its  even  and  peacetul  tenor.  He  seldom  left 
his  dwelling  on  the  Rive  Gauche  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  visit  his  friend  and  dealer, 
Tempelaere,  or  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Louvre 
where  he  worshipped  piously  at  the  altars  of  the 


past.  He  had  studied  with  competent  masters; 
first,  with  his  father,  a  serious  portrait  painter  of 
repute,  and  next  with  a  man  who  was  an 
obscure  artist  but  a  dedicated  teacher,  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran,  and  finally  with  Courbet.  Al- 
though a  personal  friend  of  all  the  Impressionists, 
Fantin-Latour  remained  entirely  untouched  by 
this  artistic  influence.  It  is  a  paradox  that  while 
he  was  never  happier  than  at  his  country  place  in 
Normandy,  or  on  visits  to  the  Edwards,  his 
paintings  of  flowers  are  never  'plein  air'.  Almost 
invariably,  those  matchless  bursts  of  colour  and 
fragrance  appear  to  lighten  some  dark  interior, 
where  glancing  rays,  as  if  through  silk  curtains, 
seem  to  seek  out  the  still  lingering  soul  of  the 


Above.  An  eighteenth  century  American  silver  tankard  made  by  Elias  Pelletreau  for  David  Hedges 
of  Southampton,  Long  Island.  In  the  collection  of  Ginsburg  and  Levy  Inc.,  New  York. 


fresh-cut  blooms.  This  is  the  Fantin  wi'gnji 
best,  the  Fantin  of  the  full-blown,  old-falond 
roses  in  a  dark  vase,  nearly  toppling  ovl^wj*. 
the  weight  of  their  luscious  beauty  anc'ieaoV 
fragrance. 

But  there  were  other  facets  to  this  i-tisijr 
personality,  and  the  recent  loan  ftthibi)n  of 
thirty-one  major  works  held  at  the  Accivelk 
Galleries,  New  York,  afforded  a  ra  jfl 
welcome  opportunity  to  sample  Fantin' mm 
delights:  from  the  ravishingly  vernai'jfoje 
Pompons  of  1 874  (a  sheaf  of  white  bloor,  in  j 
tall,  polished  black  vase,  set  against  a  pe;'  om 
background,  of  unusual  coolness  for  Fatn)  to 
the  exquisite  Roses  Jauncs  of  1883  (ill\rarr 
here),  as  well  as  numerous  mixed  arrangnai 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  zinnias  in  a  basket,  (i&wi 
spring  flowers,  wild  mallows  and  hollioi, 
etc.  This  exhilarating  confrontation  Imp* 
caused  one  to  revert  to  one's  first  impaior. 
was  not  Fantin  indeed  the  most  Frencltfil 
French  painters,  having  effected  an  extraoman 
cleavage  of  his  dual  artistic  personality,  th  j| 
the  moody  romanticism,  the  Slavic  melafcho!< 
and  passion  put  apart  for  use  in  thelU 
different  aspect  of  his  work  that  appealeUa 
to  his  own  generation  and  now  appeanM 
immeasurably  inferior  to  his  intimaH 
exquisite  floral  sonnets  and  roundelays. 

Visitors  to  the  Acquavella  exhibition  ken 
an  enchanted  garden  and  will  long  retwdl 
memory.  For  those  who,  through  limitatttiM 
time  or  space,  were  denied  the  priviles  or 
is  grateful  that  the  important  catalogue  isadt 
the  Acquavella  Galleries  (which  sold  r*d 
benefit  of  The  Boys'  Club  of  New  York,  jmo 
worthwhile  cause — and  is  still  obtainable  $2 
per  copy  from  the  Acquavella  Gallcru  ; 
East  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York! 
should  remain  as  a  permanent  record  ant  I 
ence  source.  All  paintings  are  reprodud 
colour  in  the  booklet,  with  a  full  page  JOtK 
to  each,  and  the  perceptive  text  was  wA 
especially  for  the  occasion  by  M.  ffer 
Courthion. 

Rare  Pelletreau  tankard 

AMONG  the  examples  of  Early  Auric 
silver  most  ardently  sought  and  most  pirn 
prized  by  connoisseurs  in  that  field  a  t] 
productions  of  the  famed  Long  Island  Ivc 
smith  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Elias  Pcllrea 
Pelletreau,  of  Huguenot  descent  as  hisiaii 
indicates,  is  chiefly  associated  with  Southanto 
where  he  settled  in  the  mid-century  a;  I 
active  both  as  a  silversmith  and  as  a  tarmtoii 
large  scale  in  that  wonderfully  tertif  ai 
bucolic  region.  He  was  born  in  1726,  the^n 
Francis  and  Jane  Osborn  Pelletreau  (his  nth 
one  presumes,  a  member  of  the  old  Longjtai 
family,  Osborn  or  Osborne,  which  W 
explain  his  choice  of  Southampton  as  his 01 
base).  It  is  recorded  that  Elias  Pelletreau  w;jdi 
apprenticed,  on  November  19,  1741,  to  Sjie< 
Soumaine,  the  London-trained  New  Yorkol 
smith  (also  of  Huguenot  descent)  for  a  pend 
seven  years.  The  solemnity  of  this  engagerm 
well  brought  out  in  the  grand  wording  :  I 
agreement  between  master  and  pupil,  whfl 
latter  is  promised  'to  be  taught  the  A<a 
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u  of  a  Goldsmith'.  Young  Elias  proved  a 
:  and  earnest  student,  and  soon  was 
1  d  to  fly  his  own  colours.  He  was  admitted 
an  to  the  City  of  New  York  on  August 
50.  Two  years  before  this  however  he  had 
1  Sarah  Gelston,  which  would  tend  to 
•  that,  barely  out  of  apprenticeship,  he 
eady  able  to  support  himself  and  wife 
uturiblc  family.  That  he  played  an  im- 
role  in  the  community  is  indicated  also 
fact  that  he  was  commissioned  as  Licu- 
in  the  Southampton  Company  in  1761, 
Captain  in  1765.  With  his  second  mar- 
1  1786,  to  Sarah  Conkling,  he  established 
>ther  alliance  with  one  of  the  old  settler 
f  Long  Island. 

io\v  high  and  'elegant'  was  the  standard  of 
ady  on  Long  Island  in  Colonial  times  is 
crated  by  the  fact  that  a  silversmith  of 
UK  of  Elias  Pelletreau  was  able  to  find 
for  his  wares.  Even  putting  hors- 
i  the  lordly  Gardners,  there  were  not  a  few 
>  like  the  Hedges,  whose  demanding 
iled  for  such  objects  as  the  noble  tankard 
here  (in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Gins- 
Levy,  Inc.,  New  York).  The  tankard  was 
or  David  Hedges,  born  on  June  15,  1744 
ho  lived  in  Southampton,  although  the 
-  family  is  more  usually  connected  with 
[ampton,  Long  Island) — possibly  as  a 
IS  gift  when  he  married  Charity  Howell, 
i  their  initials  are  engraved  on  the  handle 
vessel  (D  and  C  under  H).  On  the  lid,  flat 
ie  early  style,  a  fine  rococo  cypher  of  the 
nirials  is  engraved  within  a  wreath-like 
.  Reminiscent  also  of  earlier  examples  is 
nple  and  sturdy  shape  of  the  body  and 
.  but  in  addition  to  the  very  fine  engrav- 
lere  is  evidence  of  great  delicacy  and 
.■rable  originality  in  such  details  of  the 
entation  as  the  cut-out-thumb  piece  in  a 
J  scroll  design,  and  the  scalloped  edge 
tront  of  the  lid,  with  repetition  of  the 
3n  each  side  of  the  lid  hinge. 

splendid  example  was  on  loan  to  the 
m  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  many 
and  was  included  in  the  exhibition  of 
of  Elias  Pelletreau  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
m  in  1959  (catalogue  no.  76). 

Jose  de  Creeft  retrospective 

fC  of  sculpture  in  America,  and  the  first 
to  come  to  the  fore  is  likely  to  be  that  of 
:  Creett.  This  adopted  son  is  thought  of  as 
ntemporary  'old  master'  and  for  good  and 
t  reasons.  We  accord  equal  admiration  to 
lis  artistic  message  and  his  beautiful  inte- 
as  a  direct  carver.  De  Creeft  himself  has 
telt  that  the  two  could  be  divorced,  and 
istic  development  has  paralleled  his  grop- 
•tubborn  search  for  the  long-forgotten 
it  tradition  that  wanted  the  sculptor  to 
c  bodily  with  his  fmal  medium,  so  as  to 
it,  in  a  very  literal  and  intimate  sense,  his 
natierc.  One  cannot  minimize  the  import- 
of  de  Creeft's  determination  to  revert, 
-handed,  to  the  old  method,  and  to  its 
on  the  modem  attitude  to  the  plastic  arts, 
rating  sculptor  started  his  career  in  his 
as  apprentice  to  an  imagier  in  his  native 


Spain,  i.e.,  a  carver  of  religious  figures.  (Perhaps 
one  should  not  leave  out  a  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  artist  was  born,  prophetically,  in 
Guadalajara,  the  ancient  town  whose  Moorish 
name  signified  'Valley  of  Stones'.)  After  further 
studies  in  Madrid  under  Don  Augustin  Querol, 
de  Creeft  went  on  to  Paris,  his  artistic  Mecca, 
where  he  received  warm  encouragement  from 
Rodin,  the  only  contemporary  sculptor  he 
admired  then — surely  however,  at  a  later  date  he 
must  also  have  felt  affinities  with  Bourdelle.  A 
star  pupil  at  the  Academic  Julicn,  he  won  first 
prize  there  for  what  now  appears  to  us  a  com- 
petent but  very  tame  accomplishment:  a  male 
torso  in  the  academic  manner.  But  even  then 
originality  came  to  the  fore,  at  least  in  the  young 
artist's  disregard  of  the  specifications  as  to  size 
for  the  contest  piece.  And  if  we  think  of  'Julicn' 
as  stuffy,  let  us  remember  that  the  rebel  was 
praised  for  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  his 
own  convictions. 

By  this  test  however  Jose  de  Creeft  had  proven 
himself  a  supreme  modellist,  and  there  are  many 
examples  in  his  later  work  to  substantiate  this 
claim.  But  he  was  fiercely  determined  to  achieve 
mastery  of  carving  on  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
artistic  level.  (The  task  he  faced  was  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  encountered 
nowadays  at  almost  any  so-called  'art  school'  by 
a  student  unaccountably  desirous  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  the  forgotten  science  of  artistic 
anatomy  .  .  .)  Execution  was  left  to  skilled  crafts- 
men, the  famed  metteurs-au-point,  more  truly 
sculptors  than  the  'sculptors'  who  were  content 
to  make  clay  or  wax  model  and  leave  the  rest  to 
them.  There  was  no  true  communion  between 
artist  and  medium,  while  de  Creeft  on  the 
contrary  meant  to  follow  Gautier's  tamous 
dictum:  to  'spurn  the  clay'  and  'wrestle  with 
carrara  and  paros'. 

All  of  de  Creeft's  oeuvre  is  represented  in  a 
retrospective  show  now  current  at  the  Contem- 
poraries Galleries,  New  York,  and  students  are 
therefore  admirably  enabled  there  tc  judge  how 
the  artist  followed  this  injunction.  Strength  and 
suavity,  equal  mastery  of  massive  form  and 
of  the  delicate,  eloquent  detail — Jose  de  Creeft 
dazzles  by  his  virtuosity  as  well  as  his  versatility. 
As  a  carver  of  marble,  he  achieves  effects  of  fluid, 
luminous  softness  worthy  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  Renaissance ;  as  a  carver  of  wood,  he  brings 
to  life  the  verses  of  the  modern  French  poet, 
addressed  to  a  primitive  statue  of  Ste.  Anne, 
patroness  of  Brittany:  'Mere  taillee  a  coups  de 
hache — Au  coeur  de  chene  dur  et  bon',  the  very 
rhythm  of  which  evokes  the  blows  of  the 
sculptor's  mallet. 

An  American  citizen  long  since,  Jose  de 
Creeft  retains  understandable  sympathy  with  his 
Iberian  homeland.  He  has  decorated  the  Fortress 
and  Gardens  of  Majorca  with  some  extraordin- 
arly  felicitous  carvings  that  seem  to  combine  in  a 
modern  idiom  the  grandeur  and  savage  poetry  of 
both  Romanesque  and  Aztec  art.  His  styliza- 
tions  of  animal  forms  are  nothing  less  than 
inspired  and  timeless.  Yet  this  is  also  the  artist 
whose  handling  of  ceramic  (vide,  a  ravishing 
head  of  'Little  Billy')  brings  to  mind  the 
loveliest  creations  of  Delia  Robbia,  while  his 
tamous  portrait  of  Rachmaninoff",  in  beaten  lead. 


Above.  Jose  de  Creeft.  Vision.  Tennessee  marble. 
Included  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  at  The 
Contemporaries,  New  York. 


is  Dantesque  in  its  tormented,  volcanic  intensity. 

An  art  as  profoundly  poetic  as  it  is  dramatic, 
but  basically,  primarily,  a  formal  art — in  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term — Jose  de  Creeft's 
sculpture  is  admittedly  one  of  the  outstanding 
plastic  achievements  of  contemporary  art. 
Perhaps  because,  as  the  show  at  The  Contempor- 
aries demonstrates,  it  is  able  to  be  'all  things  to  all 
men',  the  final  test  of  enduring  art.  'Vision', 
illustrated  here,  stands  in  the  forefront  of  de 
Creeft's  oeuvre,  as  an  admirable  example  of  his 
lyrical  fervour. 
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An  extraordinary  Louis  XV  small  marquetry  and 
parquetry  lady's  slant  top  desk.  The  gilded  Louis  XVI 
side  chair  is  one  of  a  pair.  They  bear  the  mark  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  inventory  number  2663. 
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Our  contributors  in  this 
issue  include: 

J.  F.  hay  ward,  art  consultant  at  Sotheby's,  inter- 
nationally acknowledged  authority  on  arms  and 
armour,  silver,  porcelain  and  furniture. 

tamara  talbot  rice,  leading  authority  on  the 
arts  of  Russia,  on  which  she  has  contributed 
considerable  authoritative  literature. 

norman  Goldberg,  America's  foremost  historian 
and  authority  on  the  'Norwich  School'  of 
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search than  any  other  art-historian  in  the  United 
States. 

malcolm  easton,  honorary  curator  of  the  art 
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james  lees-milne,  architectural  historian,  special- 
ist in  the  Baroque  period  on  which  he  has  written 
a  number  of  books. 
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month  in 

The  Connoisseti 

The  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  internatioil 
magazine  designed  to  meet  the  tastes  and  requirements 
readers,  will  include  the  following  contents : 
Dunster  Castle,  Somerset,  and  its  rare  seventeenth-cetur 
painted  leather  hangings,  the  possible  true  origin  of  ifoc 
John  Waterer  discloses  for  the  first  time.  Their  inire 
beauty  and  brilliant  colouring  are  seen  in  colour  and  line 
chrome. 

The  name  of  the  Niirnberg  goldsmith,  Wenzel  Jamnitze  v 
joys  a  position  in  the  history  of  the  goldsmiths'  art  ofjjei 
many  comparable  with  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  -ai 
J.  F.  Hay  ward  has  researched  the  Niirnberg  and  th< 
archives  and  now  reveals  new,  unknown  facts  about  an 
nitzer,  illustrating  his  work  with  some  fine  table-centres,  he 
cups  and  ewers,  basins  and  Kaiserbechers. 
Included  in  the  important  private  collection  of  India  a 
assembled  by  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck  of  New  01 
City  are  examples  of  the  entire  range  of  Indian  artistic^ 
ductions — from  Indus  Valley  terracottas  of  the  scar 
millennium  B.C.  to  nineteenth-century  textiles  and  jeweer 
The  collection,  some  of  which  has  never  previously  e< 
seen  publicly,  is  reviewed  by  Milo  C.  Beach  as  it  go  c 
exhibition  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 
Some  rare  original  drawings  in  a  private  collection,  lu 
trating  life  in  the  Australian  outback  in  the  early  pa 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  are  published  for  the  first  time. 11 
drawings,  by  John  Phillips,  form  a  unique  set  of  docun:ii 
ary  and  visual  source  of  material,  largely  concerned  n 
New  South  Wales.  Edward  T.  Joy  describes  them. 
Guido  Marinelli,  Italian  art-historian,  rediscovers  anil 
portant  painting  by  Raphael,  'The  Holy  Family  undeitl 
Oak',  presenting  with  it  a  series  of  X-ray  pictures. 
Spearhead  group  of  New  England  artists  founded  in*} 
and  known  as  the  Boston  Printmakers  has  now  becoie 
major  American  institution.  Works  have  come  from  all  v 
the  United  States,  from  Hawaii,  Canada,  Mexico,  for  I 
19th  annual  exhibition  now  in  progress  at  Boston's  Musu 
of  Fine  Arts.  Mildred  Housen  sets  the  stage,  illustrates  1 
leading  printmakers'  work. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Scottish  potterst 
many  examples  of  their  work  to  Canada.  One  of  the  rare: 
their  ceramic  wares  was  the  Canadian  Sports  series,  descn 
and  illustrated  here  by  R.  W.  Finlayson  of  Toronto. 

Part  two  of  The  ''Invention'  of  Chinese-Chippendale,  by  ^ 
trude  Z.  Thomas,  fully  illustrated. 
In  addition,  all  the  regular  features — Art  in  the  Ma 
Mantier,  Continental  Dispatch,  International  Saleroom,  Et 
Reviewed,  Etc. 


SIDNEY  J.  BLOCK 

SPECIALIST  IN  FINE  ANTIQUES 
12  HINDE  STREET  1  MANCHESTER  SQUARE  ■  LONDON  W.1 


This  rare  1  8th  century  Chandelier 
was  formerly  in  a  Russian  Royal  collection 
Height  1  27  cm.  Width  74  cm. 
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CHARLES  MERRILL  MOUNT 


PORTRAITS  OF  ELEGANCE  AND  DISTINCTION 

The  last  of  the  international  portrait  painters,  the  works  of 
Charles  Merrill  Mount  are  found  as  often  in  Paris,  Venice, 
and  New  York,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  is  also  that 
rare  phenomenon  in  the  art  world  of  today,  a  practising 
artist  with  a  University  education  which  has  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  a  second  career  as  "expert"  and  biographer  of 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Claude  Monet. 


NEWMAN  GALLERIES 

1625  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  19103 


(by  appointment)  j 

42  Ailesbury  F\i 
Dublin,  held 
Telephone  694. 


T 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  HOUSE 


ASCOT 


Size:  Height  2  ft.  5  in.  Depth 
1  ft.  2i  in.  Width  2  ft.  9  in. 

A  very  rare  early  18th  century  walnut  side  table 
having  a  flap  forming  an  oval  table  when  opened, 
with  original  leather  top  and  opening  again  to 
reveal  a  fitted  well. 


BERKS 


One  of  a  pair  of 
18th  century  giltwood 
Torcheres  with  fine  metal 
candelabra  tops.  Size:  Height  4  ft.  11  in. 


Size:  Height-2  ft.  4  in. 
Width  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  5  in. 

A  superb  quality  small  Hepplewhite 
satinwood  table  crossbanded  with 
kingwood  and  with  a  fine  marquetry 

inlay. 


WE  HAVE  A  LARGE  AND  VARIED  STOCK  OF  ANTIQUES  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Open  weekends  Telephone:  Ascot  22905  40  minutes  from  London  via  Al\ 


(Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Maiesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 

SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES 


18th  Century  Aubusson  Tapestry 
in  brilliant  colours. 

Size:  10  ft.  9  in.  •  7  ft.  8  in. 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 


and  at 

36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD 
Telephone:  Oxford  44197 
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European 
Works  of  Art 


HAND 
Granite 
Length  6  inches 
Egyptian  XVIII  Dynasty 


DAVID  PEEL 


&  CO.  LTD. 

2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET,  W.l    HYDe  Park  3161 


AUCTION  SALES  IN  PARIS,  PALAIS  GALLIERA 

from  MARCH  Hili  to  MARCH  Llth,  1967 

Auctioneers:  Me  Etienne  ADER,  Me  Antoine  ADER,  Me  Jean-Louis  PICARI) 
12  rue  Favart,  Tel:  742.68.23 

OBJECTS  OF  ART  AND  FINE  FURNITURE 

mainly  of  the  18th  Century 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

J.  II.  Fragonard:  King  of  Cupids,  sketch  for  a  ceiling.  D.  Tiepolo:  Fauns  and  Centaurs. 
Horsemen,  important  drawing  hy  Van  der  Meulen.  Van  Loo:  study  for  a  portrait  of  Louis  \\  .  Saint-Aubin. 

FAIENCE,  PORCELAIN,  BRONZES,  SCULPTURE 
FURNITURE 

Inlaid  Louis  XV  office  cabinet  signed  hy  Joseph.  Commode  of  the  Louis  XV-Louis  XVI  transition  period 
signed  hy  Stumpf.  Louis  XV  I  armchairs  hy  Langliis.  Bernard.  Chairs  hy  Jacob. 

Old  tapestries. 
From  various  private  collections. 

Experts:  MM.  Damidot,  Dillee.  Lacoste.  he  Fuel.  Catroux,  Ananoff. 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 

Watercolours,  Drawings.  Gouaches. 
Boussaingault,  Corot,  Maurice  Denis.  Dufrenoy,  Guillaumin,  Constantin  Guys.  Lebourg,  Lepine,  Marquet,  Montezin,  Jean  Puy, 

Valtat,  Utter,  etc. 

Important  painting  by  Pierre  Bonnard 
f  rom  various  private  collections. 

Expert :  M.  Pacini. 


"1 
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AN  IMPORTANT  PAIR  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  DIAMOND 
DROP  EARRINGS,  circa  1775. 


RHODONITE  SNUFF-BOX,  mounted  in  three-colour  gold, 
the  bezel  chased  with  foliate  and  floral  motifs,  the  cover  sur- 
mounted by  the  Imperial  double-headed  Eagle  in  diamonds 
with  a  pale  blue  enamelled  ribbon.  The  rose-coloured  stone 
of  the  box  is  a  fine  example  of  this  attractive  material. 
Russian  19th  Century.  2I  X  I 


I  inches. 


A  GOLD-MOUNTED  BONBONNIERE  BY  CARL  FAB- 
ERGE,  the  body  consisting  of  a  drum  from  the  Imperial 
Porcelain  Factory  with  the  cypher  of  Nicholas  II  and  decor- 
ated with  Romanoff  double-headed  eagles.  Mount  fully 
signed  and  bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster 
Henrik  Wigstrom.      Height:  2J  inches.  Diameter:  2]  inches. 


ESTABLISHED:  1865 


255  KING'S  K 


Telephone:  FLAxman  064; 

FLAxman  312 


We  acquire  through  enterprise  with  discrimination 


We  restore  through  expertise  to  perfection 


qDON,  S.W.3 


EREMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


French:  A  fine  Louis  XVI  period  'Bureau  a  Cylindre' 
executed  in  mahogany  with  ormolu  mounts 
Height  3  ft.  8  in.  Width  3  ft.  3  in.  Depth  1  ft.  8  in 
A  pair  from  a  set  of  four  French  Dircctoire  candlesticks.  Height  9}  in 


We  discuss  with  knowledge  for  elucidation 


We  sell  with  confidence  for  good-will 


Mes.  RHEIMS  &  LAUR1N 

Auctioneers 
1,  rue  de  Lille,  PARIS  7e.  Tel.  222-6 1-9Q 

AUCTION  SALES 
PALAIS  GALLIERA 
PARIS 

March  7th,  2-15  p.m. 
On  view,  March  6th 


Lady's  writing  table  from  the 
Louis  XV period,  N.  collec  tion. 


THE  COLLECTION  of  M.  and  Mme  N.,  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

BOILLY,  BOUCHER,  VAN  DYCK,  FRAGONARD,  GUARDI 
FINE  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 
CHINESE  OBJECTS  OF  ART.  HAUTE  EPOQUE 

From  various  private  collections 
IMPORTANT  DRAWING  BY  DURER.  OLD  MASTERS 

FINE  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

BEAUVAIS,  AUBUSSON  and  PARIS  TAPESTRIES 
experts:  mm.  lebel,  prost,  canet,  b.  &j.  p.  dillee,  beurdeley,  roudillon 

March  13th  -  On  view,  March  12th  and  13th 

E^t^iiy  a,  VER y  IMPORTANT  JEWELS  I 


Outstanding  140  carat  emerald, 
Square-cut  25.81  carat  diamond,  etc. 
experts:  mm.  boutemy,  boulle,  Rosenthal 


At 

9.0  p.m. 


IMPORTANT  MODERN  PICTURES 


F.  BOGGS,  BOUDIN,  CHAGALL,  COROT,  DEGAS,  DUFY,  DE  DREUX,  GUILLAUMIN,  KISLING, 
LOISEAU,  DE  STAEL,  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  UTRILLO,  VLAMINCK,  VUILLARD 
SCULPTURES  by  DAUMIER  and  DEGAS 
experts:  mm.  ebstein,  durand-ruel,  dubourg,  mlle  cailac 

AUCTION  SALES,  HOTEL  DROUOT,  PARIS 
February  13th  -  On  view,  February  11th 

The  Estate  of  Mme  M  Very  fine  jewellery 

auctioneers:  mes.  rheims-laurin,  delorme.  experts:  mm.  boutemy,  boulle,  reinach  and  de  fommervault 

March  17th  -  On  view,  March  16th 

Antique  and  modern  silver  -  expert:  m.  baur 

February  -  March 

Library  of  works  on  the  occult  belonging  to  Me.  M.  GARCON.  Old  and  modern  books 
Library  of  M.  X  ...  .  Romantic  and  modern  books,  expert:  mme  vidal-megret 

Previous  private  view  for  each  sale  at  the  premises  of 
Mes.  Rheims  and  Laurin,  6his  rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Paris  7e 
For  information  and  catalogues  please  apply  to  the  above  address 
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j     vNT  PAIR  OF  KINGWOOD 
TABLES.  G.  1800 
28  IN.  WIDTH  20  IN. 


AN  UNUSUALLY  PRETTY  CHIFFONIER. 
C.  1800.       HEIGHT  40  IN.      WIDTH  43  IN. 


;  ROSEWOOD 

■AST  TABLE  C.  1800 

EPTIONAL  COLOUR  AND  PATINA 

I  60  IN.  WIDTH  41  IN.  HEIGHT  28  IN 


A  FINE  SHERATON  DRUM  TABLE 
IN  ROSEWOOD.  C.  1  79.5 
HEIGHT  28  IN. 
WIDTH  42  IN. 


ISHER  AND  NASH  LTD 


LOWNDES  LODGE, 
CADOGAN  PLACE, 
LONDON,  S.  W.  1. 


EPHONE 

J\A  2285-2286 


CABLES 
GNASH  LONDON  S.W.1. 


A  ROSEWOOD  WRITING  TABLE  OF 

SUPERB  QUALITY.  C.  1805 
LENGTH  46  IN.  WIDTH  25  IN. 


Antique  Silver  ■  Established  1912 


N.BLOOM&SON 


40  Albemarle  Street -Piccadilly  London  W'l  May  fair  5060 


X 


We  wish  to  buy  antique  silver- 
single  pieces  or  collections 


GEORGE  II  SILVER  -  A  FINE  SET  OF  FOUR  CANDLESTICKS  date  1741 

two  by  James  Gould  :   two  by  Edward  A  Id  ridge  height  6  L  inches:  weight  56  ounces 


ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 


Antique 
Oriental  and  Europeai 
Carpets  and  Rugs 
Tapestries  and  Needleici 


An    extremely  fine  AubussQ 
carpet,  circa  1800.  the  desi 
woven  in  pastel  shades  oni 
faded  chest  nut  field.  ( 

Size:  21  ft.  2  in.  x  13  ft.  11 


6a  Vigo  Stref 
London,  W.. 

Telephone:  Regent  4951 

Telegrams: 
I  iartlerie.  London.  II  .1. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


Two  of  a  fine  set  of  eighteen  Hepplewhite  carved  mahogany  chairs. 


ft              »  it  , » 
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STUDIO  INTERNATIONAL  -  Britain's  most  authoritative  journal  of  modern  art 

If  you  are  interested  or  involved  in  the  field  of  20th  Century  painting,  sculpture  am 
the  allied  arts,  this  is  a  journal  you  must  not  be  without.  Superbly  produced  and  illustrated  - 
Studio  International  brings  an  unrivalled  fund  of  scholarship  to  enhance  your  appreciatioi 
of  the  subject  and  the  sources  from  which  it  springs. 

10  shillings  per  copy,  11  issues  a  year,  from  most  of  the  obvious  places.  Or  by  annual  subscription  from  Subscription  Department,  37  Museum  Street.  Lonn 
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BT  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  COIDSM1THS  AND  CROWN  JEWELtERS,  GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED,  LONDON 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

Silver  Waiter.  George  I  1723.  Size  6"  square.  Maker  Paul  de 
Lamerie.  Engraved  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  George  Treby, 
Member  of  Parliament  forPlympton  1708  and  Dartmouth 
1722.  This  item  currently  forms  part  of  the  Garrard 
collection  of  antique  silver;  an  ever-changing  collection 
always  worthy  of  inspection. 

GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED,  112  REGENT  STREET  W.I    REG  7020 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON  W1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


Danseuse 
Bronze  by  DEGAS 
8  inches  high 


_ 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  ANTIQUES 

MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  55  15  29 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 
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■{  very  fine  quality  set 
)j  six  Adam  carved 
rood  and  gilt  arm- 
hairs,  the  backs  and 
eat  rails  having  acan- 
hus  leaf  motij  and 
wags,  standing  on 
square   tapering  legs. 


Height  oj  hack  to  ground: 
40  in. 

Height  of  seat  to  ground: 
17k  in. 

Width  across  arms: 
2d\  in. 

Depth  of  seat:   22  in. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 


CbelSta 


Length  10  in.  circa  1748-50 


(Acquired  by  The  Victoria 
&  Albert  Museum) 


mtfreti  Htlltams;  (Hnttque£) 


Colour  transparencies 
available. 

38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  Eastbourne  30780  Open  all  day  Saturdays  Cables:  Antiquity,  Eastbourne 
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FINE  PORCELAINS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY,  FAIENCE,  MAIOLICA,  ISLAMIC  POTTERY 


Telephones: 

KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


NISHAPUR,  9th-10th  CENTURY 

Incised  scrolling  is  covered  with  a  cream 
slip  and  decorated  in  green,  yellow  and 
aubergine 
Diameter  10.',  in. 


Cables: 

PORCELIQUE 
LONDON,  SW3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW3 


NISHAPUR,  9th-10th  CENTURY 

The  creamy  lead  glaze  of  the  interiors  is  painted  with  pseudo- 
Kufic  inscriptions  in  brown.  Diameter  9}  and  6f  in. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


DENNIS  VANDERKAR  GALLERY 

OLD  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

have  opened  more  spacious  premises  at 
8  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  950-6994 
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From  our  important  stock  of  Antique  Silver 


GEORGE  u 
Pair  of  double-lipped  silver  sauce  boats,  1735. 
Maker:  J.  Chartier 
Height  to  top  of  handle:  41  inches. 
Length:  81  inches.  Weight:  33  ozs.  (pair) 


PRESTONS  LIMITED 


DEANSGATE    •  BOLTON 

TELEPHONE  BOLTON  25476 

rr- — r  (established  1869) 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 
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TELEPHONE:  26363 
ESTABLISHED:  1866 

ONTR  100  YEARS  OF  FINE  DEALING 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


Adam  period  settee,  paint  and  gilt  decoration,  upholstered  in  apricot  silk. 
Height  back  3  ft."2.1  in.,  width  6  ft.  6  in.,  depth  2  ft.  1  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


NDRIJVER 

(London)  Ltd. 

Tel.  LONdon  VY;ill  L456  Tel.  Address:  Osencarpet 

We  arc  interested  in  purchasing  only  finest  examples 

PERSIAN  AND  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

Rare  silk  items  of  especial  interest 
Entire  collections  negotiated 


EXPORT  OFFICE 
83  Bishopsgate, 
LONDON  E.C.2 


LONDON  GALLERIES 
17  Maddox  Street, 
LONDON  W.l 


Also  at 

Johannesburg,  S.  \., 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia 
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Aii  unusual  Louis  XV 
Gold  Lacquer  box.  Paris  r.  1740 
Actual  size 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  objets  de  vertu 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase,  London  W.I" 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON 

LIMITED 

Antique  Porcelain  and  Glass 


A  fine  and  rare  early  Derby  group  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine,  circa  1756.  Height:  6|  in. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON     LONDON  W.8 

TELEPHONE    WESTERN  1804 
CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE.  LONDON  W.8 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


HENRY  SPENCER  \ 

^^^^  &  sous  = — ~— 


ESTABLISHED  1840  * 1 
Eric  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Luke  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  Spencer,  F.A.I. 
Barry  McCormick,  F.A.I.    John  Ward,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

HENRY  SPENCER  &  SONS 
RETFORD  SALEROOMS 

FORTHCOMING  FURNITURE  SALES 
February  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  1967 

Furniture  and  Works  of  Art.  Paintings.  Persian  Rugs. 
Rockingham  Porcelain.  Silver.  Coins 
Catalogues  2/6d. 

BURTON  CONSTABLE  HALL,  Near  HULL 

February  9th,  1967 

Furniture.  Porcelain.  Books.  Glass.  Ornamental  Items  (surplus 
to  requirements).  By  Order  of  J.  R.  Chichester-Constable, 
Esq.,  46th  Lord  Paramount  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holderness 
Catalogues  I /- 

2o  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2cj  1-4 


Fine  Hepplewhite  sideboard.  Hc^Ui  -  ft. 

PORCELAIN  •  PEWTER  •  MAPS 

LOWE 

of 

LOUGHBOROUGH 

3  MILES  FROM  MI 

37,  38  &  40  CHURCH  GATE  Tei.oLo-93  255. 
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HARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Exceptionally  fine  colourful  Queen  Anne  "Petit  Point'  needle- 
work picture  in  magnificent  contemporary  carved  giltwood  frame 
« ith  Eagle  Mir  mounting  a  crest  and  dated  1 701  in  Roman  numerals 
;it  base.  Size  overall  31  in.  x  27  in.  (Exhibited  at  Antique 
Dealers  Fair.  June  1964.) 


61    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON  W.I 

Miahed  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Finest  examples 
of 

iylh  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET     LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 
Cables:  DENYS  ANT  LONDON  S.W.I 


Above.  An  early  French  8  day  lever  Carriage  Clock  with 
bell  strike,  repeat  and  alarm  in  finely  chased  gilt  case. 
Stamped  'B'.  Circa  1850.  Overall  height  6  J  in. 

Below.  A  rare  English  Fuzee  and  chain  8  day  lever  Time- 
piece in  finely  chased  gilt  case.  Stamped  'Bell  &  Sons' 
on  dial  and  backplate.  Circa  1845.  Overall  height  5J  in. 


Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


XXVII 


mi 


a*  c-* 


Perez 


Renaissance  Tartest 
Size:  16  ft.  io  in.  x  9  ft. 
Rcf:  SI735- 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.3 
Telephone -KENsington  4411  (4  lines)   Telegraphic  Address  CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL  and  AMSTERDAM 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Bron 
Road  feature  a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  old 
ental  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Aubussons,  S< 

neries  and  Needleworks. 
Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  excltte 

plain  colours  arc  available  at  168  Brompton  Ro: 
Perer  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries 
the  trade. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  St  n  i  t 
S.W.. 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  East  <y  7th  Street 
N.Y. 10022 


PARIS 

85  his  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8C 
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li 


1  53  Fenchurch  Street  where, 
besides  the  comprehensive  stock 


held,  any  pieces  can  be  sent  from 
Bond  Street  at  short  notice. 


W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (Antiques)  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


Pair  Georgian  Globes  in 
superb  condition.  Overall 
height  3  ft.  1 1  in. 


4  New  Cavendish  St 
London  W.l 
486-5919 

and 

69  Chalk  Farm  Rd 
London  N.W.I 

Gulliver  1504 


DAVID  BLACK 
&  SONS 

Fine 
Antique  English 
and  Continental 

Silver 
Objets  de  Vertu 
and 
Works  ol'  Art 


Established 
1915 


1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l. 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK 
GALLERY  I 

19th  and 
early  20th  cent. 
American  Paintings 
Sculpture  of 
various  schools, 

including 
'Lcs  animaliers' 


BERNARD  BLACK 
HUGUES-W.  NADEAU 
Associates 


1062  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  arc  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 


282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Please  note:  We  close  at  i.o  p.m.  on  Saturdays 
Cables:  Antiquity,  London     Telephone:  FULham  137^-7 


An  Adam  Period  Statuary 
marble    Chimney  piece  inlaid 
with  Sodalite   Blue   marble.  The 
carvings  oj  exceptionally  fine  quality 


Length  of  shelf  ^  ft.  9  in.    Total  height  4  ft.  ji  in.    Opening  width  3  ft.  7]  in.    Opening  height  3  ft.  c  in 


/'/  II  n  m    \\  IX  I  :  1  \NDSCA  VI   SKI  I  (  // 


6  x  1 2  $  inches 


Early  English  watercolours 


Exhibition  20  February  -  10  March 


MANNING  GALLERY 

FIRST  FLOOR  71  NEW  B  0  N  D  ST  . 
LONDON  11  1  MA  YFAIR  46  2  9 


HELLENISTIC  ART 


T.  B.  L.  Webster 

Linking  classical  Greece  with  Imperial  Rome,  the  Hellen- 
istic Age  was  an  era  of  great  masterpieces  and  of  devel- 
opments in  many  arts  and  crafts;  Professor  Webster 
considers  all  these  aspects  and  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual background  that  produced  them.  Illustrated,  63s 


The  Little  Library  of  Art 

Two  new  volumes  in  this  popular  series: 

AFRICAN  TRIBAL  SCULPTURES 

William  Fagg 

In  two  volumes: 

I    The  Niger  Basin  Tribes 
II    The  Congo  Basin  Tribes 

Each  with  32  plates,  2s  6d 


mwiH 


The  Portraits  of  Alexander  Pope 

by  William  Kurtz  Wimsatt 

Popewas  avalued  friend, constantassociate, 
and  willing  subject  of  the  artists  of  his  day. 
Here  is  a  record  of  the  many  portraits  result- 
ing from  this  association,  with  242  illustra- 
tions, including  drawings,  etchings,  marble 
busts,  medals  and  oils.  144s 


Yale  University  Press    London  and  New  Hav«i 


J 


Ilit  (  iiniioisstiir.  Itbiu.iiy,  1907 
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'ARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  .  Inc 

Affiliated  with  SOTHEBY  &  CO.  London 
980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 

AUCTION  SATURDAY,  18th  MARCH,  at  1.45  p.m. 

FRENCH  1 8th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

BOISERIE  •  ORMOLU  •  TAPESTRIES  •  CARPETS 

Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  Gold  and  Porcelain  Snuff  Boxes  and  Objects  of  Vertu 

including  pieces  by  Carl  Faberge 

the  property  of 

The  Estate  of  the  late  Grand  Duchess  OLGA  ALEXANDROVNA  OF  RUSSIA 

and  other  owners 


A  fine  Regence  boiserie  in  waxed  pine,  with  chimney-piece  and  painted  overdoors  representing  the  Four  Continents, 
for  a  room  36  feet  1 1  inches  long  by  22  feet  wide  by  1 1  feet  9  inches  high. 
Directoire  boiserie  incorporating  panels  of  Chinese  wallpaper,  for  a  room  18  feet  2  inches  long  by  13  feet  1 1  inches  wide  by  9  feet  7  inches  high. 

Further  information  concerning  the  contents  of  these  two  rooms,  which  are  included  in  the  above  Sale,  will  be  supplied  on  request. 


On  view  from  Saturday,  11  th  March 
Illustrated  Catalogue  $2.  Add  $1.00  for  Express  Mail 


Catalogues  are  available  at  SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34-35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  London  W.l 


H .  V.  MORTON 

captures  the  splendour  of. . . 


Photographs  by 

Mario  Carrieri 


Of  all  the  splendours  of  the 
Eternal  City,  few  have  a  more 
intriguing  history  than  her 
great  fountains.  These  fountains 
and  the  Roman  aqueducts  which 
feed  them  with  mountain  streams 
have  now  been  captured  in  the 
sparkling  prose  of  H.  V.  MORTON 
and  forty-nine  sumptuous  colour 
photographs  by  Mario  Carrieri, 
brilliant  Italian  photographer.  These, 
together  with  more  than  a  hundred 
other  photographs,  drawings,  maps 
and  engravings,  take  the  armchair 
traveller  on  a  tour  of  Rome  that  is 
comprehensive,  exciting  and  always 
full  of  the  beauty  of  glistening  stone 
and  the  murmur  of  falling  waters. 


(by  post  67s.  (id.) 


ALSO  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
CONNOISSEUR  MONOGRAPH  SERIES 

*  SCENT  BOTTLES  by  Kate  lister.  With  8  colour  plates  and  96  illustrations  in  black  an 
white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

*  EUROPEAN  BRONZE  STATUETTES  by  Anthony  Radcliffe.  With  S  colour  plates  an 
76  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

FURNITURE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  by  Hollis  S.  Baker.  With  16  colour  plan 
and  474  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  6  gns. 

PATRON— INDUSTRY  SUPPORTS  THE  ARTS  compiled  and  edited  by  Alan  Osbom 
S5  colour  illustrations  and  46S  in  black  and  white. l)  gns.  until  31st  January,  1%7,  then  10  gm 

(postage  5s.  6d.  extra) 

*  The  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  published  in  association  with  Michael  Joseph. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  trom 
The  Publishing  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  S.W.iS 


1 


NINETEENTH 


ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE  PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 
JUNE  22  -  JULY  12 

1967 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  TO  THE  SECRETARY: 
RIJNSBURGERWEG  28  -  LEYDEN  -  HOLLAND 


5 


nj  Jf  ry  J€  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 
Jl    LxiZjli  A  Leading  Auction  Firm  Since  1916 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALES 

Antiques,  Objets  d'Art 

Paintings,  Prints,  Books 

Silver,  Jewelry,  Rugs 
■ 

Department  for  Inheritance,  Gift 
and  Insurance  Appraisals 
■ 

Ask  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list 
to  receive  monthly  Bulletin 

PLAZA 

ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

406  East  79th  Street,  N.Y.  •  TRafalgar  91800 

Edward  P.  O'Reilly         William  H.  O'Reilly 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 


RESTORATION   OF  ANTIQUES 

by  skilled  tradesmen 
Our  service  includes: 

Furniture.  We  specialize  in  Boulle,  marqucteric  and  painte 
furniture. 

Sculpture.  Casts  in  all  metals  and  carved  wood. 
Wrought-iron.  Gates,  grilles  etc.  and  small-scale  work. 
China  and  porcelain. 

Weekly  delivery  and  collection  to  and  from  London. 

FLORIAN    LTD.  Saxmundham,  Sulfa 

Telephone  201 


Restoratioi 

i 

and  conservation  of  the  antiw 
I 

Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  lv« 
Jades    Marbles  TortoisebU 
Snuffs    Mother  of- Pearl  M 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  Ok 

G.  Garb 

restorers  to  the  leading  musem 

23  Charlotte  Street  \A1 

Founded  1770      Tel :  MUSeum  lil 
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CAILLEUX 

MASTER  PAINTINGS 

and 
DRAWINGS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 


136.  FAUBOURG  SAINT-  HONORE 

PARIS 

TEL:  359-25-24 


SHOWCASE 


Wing  spinel,  five  octaves,  6  ft.  3  in.  long,  dale 
t/Ss,  in  Satin  1 1     i  with  later  painted  decoration. 


JOHN  PAUL 

PARKWAY,  WALDRON, 
HEATHFIELD,  SUSSEX 

Heathfield  252s 


A  George  I  Brandy  Saucepan 
London,  1715,  by  William  Fleming 
Britannia  standard. 

HILTON  GALLERY 

(F.  E.  Goold) 

3  ST.  MARY'S  PASSAGE 

CAMBRIDGE  Cambridge  56886 


A  red 
tortoiseshvll 
and  ormolu 
bracket  clock 
for  the 
Turkish 
market,  20  in. 
high. 


Philip  &  Bernard  DOMBEY 

174  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON  W.8  BAYswatcr  7100 


Japanese  Sword  Guard  (Tsuba).  Vine  example  in 
brass  decorated  as  rocks  and  with  an  Eagle  allock- 
ing monkeys  sheltering  in  a  cave,  the  details  in 
soft  metals.  Signed  Tsunechika,  a  19th  Century 
Artist,  Tsuchiya  school. 

DOUGLAS  J.  K.  WRIGHT 

17  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 
LONDON,  S.W.I  Hyde  Park  6496 


Extremely  fine  Georgian  lSog. 
Solid  Silver  12  in.  Salver,  30  oz. 
Maker  Guest  &  Craddock. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH     Bournemouth  24289 


Persian  bronze 
rein-holder 
from  a  chariot 
of  the  1st 
Millennium 
B.C. 


Antiquities 
and  early 
paintings. 


CHARLES  MORSE 

The  White  House 
EARLS  COLNE 

Nr.  COLCHESTER,  ESSEX  Tel.  270 
Also  at  121  Sydney  Street,  London  S.W.3 


An  unusual 
and 

1  ompletely 
original 
moulded 
oak  chest- 
on-stand 
made  in 
three  parts. 
Price  £95. 


A.  T.  SILVESTER  &  Sons  Ltd. 

THE  OLDE  HOUSE 

KNOWLE.  'Phone  5171 

Solihull  -  Warwick  and  Knowle 


/  'MftftM  limine  SlatHtUfS 


EUROPEAN  BRONZE 
STATUETTES 

25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.) 

Prom  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  Co.  Ltd. 

22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDON  SW18 


Regency  tea  table  in  mahogany,  cross-banded  in 
walnut.  Good  colour.  Size  when  open  42  in. 
square.  Price  £,0S. 

From  the  collection  of 

ST.  WILFRIDS  ANTIQUES 

HALTON-ON-LUNE 
NR.  LANCASTER 

Tel.  Halton-on-Lunc  22c 


Scent  Hotth 


SCENT  BOTTLES 

2Ss.  (by  post  27s.  6d.) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  Co.  Ltd. 

22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDON  SW18 


ARMS,  ARMOUR,  ARMORIALS 
FINE  QUALITY  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

PETER  DALE  LTD 

11/12  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE 
PALL  MALL,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Whitehall  3695  (day  or  night) 


Ttvo  from  a  set  of  four  superb  spool-shaped 
Salt  Cellars.  London  1 729,  by  John  I.e  Sage. 
3)  inches  in  diameter.  Weight  26  ounces.  The 
Arms,  which  are  contemporary,  arc  those  of 
Sclwin  or  Selwyn. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.I  BELgravia  2978 


VICTORIANA 
Unusual 

ornamental  silver 
piece,  26  ins.  (66 
cm.)  high,  by 
Robt.  Garrard 
London  1850. 
Weight:  160  oz. 
(5,2  kg.) 

Its  history  is 
engraved  on  the 
piece  and  will  be 
sent  on  request, 
with  our  36  page 
illustrated 
catalogue,  post  free. 
Price:  £,3So(%gSo). 

Now  duty  free 
to  U.S.A. 


M.  P.  LEVENE  LTI 

5  THURLOE  PLACE,  LOljj 

Kensington  3755.  Membf 


C.  P.  BURGE 

162  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

and  at  Kingston  and  Thames 


117:'  ALWAYS  HAVE  AN  Era 
TIVE  COLLECTION  OF  W 
AND  NEEDLEWORK  ClM 

E.  B.  SOUHAMI 

6c  PRINCES  ARCADE, 
LONDON  S.W.I 


As  if  you  coui 
forget 


SPRING 
ANTIQUES  FA* 

April  12th- April  27th  9' 

CHELSEA 

OLD  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON  S.W.3 

Pull  details  from : 

JOSEPHINE  GRAHAME-BAL1 
21  GEORGE  STREET  Tji 
ST.  ALBANS,  HERTS.  St.  W 


Rare  18th  century  Beauvais  tapestry.  Woven  mostly  in  silk  and  gold  thread,  with  graceful  figures  overlooking  birds 
in  a  pond,  in  delightful  colours.  13  ft.  2  in.  (4  metres)  by  9  ft.  6  in.  (2-9  metres).  Photos  (coloured)  sent  on  request. 


APESTRIES  OF  THE  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  CENTURY 

Exhibition  from  February  20  to  March  20,  1967 


WU0 


FRENCH    CUSTOMS  EXPERT 


184,  FAUBOURG  SAINT-HONORE  -  PARIS  8  -  TEL.  ELYSEES  84-63 

LYONS:  18,  PLACE  BELLECOUR  -  TEL:  37-39-49 

We  wish  to  buy  finest  quality  17th  and  18th  century  tapestries  to  complete  the  decoration  of  a  chateau 
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Trotshill  Farm,  near  Worcester 
by  B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A.,  1901  (signed  and  dated) 
Canvas  size:  30  x  45  inches  (76  x  1 14  cm.) 
Framed  size:  37  x  52  inches  (94  x  132  cm.) 


At  Barrow-on-Trent 
by  JAMES  PEEL  (signed) 
Canvas  size:  20  x  30  inches  (51  x  76  cm.) 
Framed  size:  26  x  36  inches  (66  x  91  cm.) 


M.  NB 


Established  1870 


tfiva: 
Fian 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  J.™ 


Telephone:  Wllllchall  CM 


ij  LTD 


iquc  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Wailing  for  the  Ferry 
by  E.  M.  WIMPERIS,  1893  (signed  and  dated) 
Canvas  size:  24  x  36  inches  (61  x  91  cm.) 
Framed  size:  30  x  42  inches  (76  x  106  cm.) 


WPIC.  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Mount  Edgcumbe,  Plymouth 
by  B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A.,  1900 
Canvas  size:  18  x  30  inches  (46  x  76  cm.) 
Framed  size:  24  x  36  inches  (61  x  91  cm.) 


59  East  57  th  Street,  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  EL  5-7620 
also  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


A  very  fine  Sheraton 
six  pedestal  dining  room  table 
Length  1 5  ft.  9  in.  Depth  6  ft.  2  in. 


.1 


Si  .  i 

IS 


Early  17th  Century  Cloisonne  jar 
decorated  in  enamels  of  the  period 

Height  12J  inches 


Oriental  MSineelSll 

835  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone  REgent  4-2200 


The  Connoisseur 
is 

published 
monthly 

Price  12/6 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  IN  BRITAIN 

-£7  10s  a  year  including  postage 

IN  U.S.A. 

$19.75  f°r  12  issues 
$37.50  for  24  issues 
$53.25  for  36  issues 

The  12  issues  include  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  Number 
Subscriptions  to 

in  U.K.  The  Subscription  Department,  National  Magazine  Co. 
Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18 

in  U.S.A.  The  Connoisseur,  250  West  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019 
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>ld  Silver 
Spoons 


iue  English  Silver 


i 


Charles  I      James  1       Charles  I      mid- 1 6th     Elizabeth  I  Charles  I 

Seal  Top       Seal  Top      St.  Thomas   century        Seal  Top  Seal  Top 

Provincial     Provincial    London         Seal  Top      Provincial  London 

c.  1630       c.  1610       l6lj  Provincial    c.  1600  1630 

S.  J.  SH1UBS0LE 


LIMITED 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  W.C.I.  HOLBORN  2712 
NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 


London 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 


r  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 


Member  of  The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


William  III 


Sugar  Caster 
London  1J01  by 
Richard  Brings 

Height  S  in.  Weight  1 1  oz.  1  dwt. 


I 

ft 


New  York 


Note  the  applied  cut-card-work  and  engraving 


The  Connoisseur  Register  Advertisemem 


GALLERIES 


Dunning's  Antiques.  Member  B.A.D.A.  Suggest  Trade,  Collectors  and 
Museums  write  giving  their  detailed  specialist  requirements.  Quotations 
with  photographs  from  12,000  articles  in  stock  sent  by  return,  or 
information  when  articles  become  available.  58  Holywell  Hill,  St.  Albans 
51065. 


Oil  Paintings,  17th,  18th,  19th  centuries.  Lists  free;  approval:  speedy 
delivery  overseas.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY, 
LTD.,  IDEN,  RYE,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND.  Telephone :  Iden  304. 


WANTED 


Cartier  The  Jewellers  are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  fine 
jewellery  (Modern  or  Antique)  single  pieces  or  estates.  All  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Cartier  Ltd.,  175  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.1. 
HYDe  Park  6962. 


James  II  Tankard,  approximately  24  ozs.  Reply  with  full  description, 
price  and  photograph  if  possible.  Box  No  :  7373. 


Lythophanes,  or  Berlin  porcelain  transparencies  wanted :  special 
usages  as  veilleuses,  lampshades,  fairy  lights  and  wax  moulds  for 
Lythophanes;  also  fine  wax  carvings.  Blair,  2243  Ashland,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.  43620. 


FOR  SALE 


Old  Prints,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Antique  Maps  -  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  stating  part  of  interest. 
P.J.  Radford  (C)  Denmead,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 


Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  priced  catalogues  for  sale.  Many  illustrated. 
English  Porcelain  1965  to  1966.  Write:  School  House,  Iden  (phone 
304),  Rye,  Sussex. 


Magnificent,  Low  Relief,  Adam  style  plaster  panelling,  ceiling 
enrichments.  Room  36  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  1 1  ft.  6  ins.  high.  All 
panels  and  ceiling  sections  are  screwed  into  position.  Two  Gee 
marble  fireplaces.  Two  really  beautiful  glass  chandeliers.  Photog 
available  to  genuine  enquiries.  J.  A.  Holland,  Fairview,  Samlesbury 
Hoghton  555,  code  OBL  485. 


Coins.  Purchased  and  sold.  Call  or  write  MAYFAIR  COIN  CO.,  8 
Street,  W.1 .  REGent  0086/7. 


Welsh  Wooden  Bygones:  An  extensive  collection,  including  sp 
treen,  etc.  List  on  request  to  Kyrle  Fletcher  Antiques,  85  Bourne  S 
Sloane  Square,  London,  S.W.1.  (SLO  :  4944). 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


Beautiful  Villa  in  Tuscany,  central  heating,  completely  moderi 
5  bedrooms,  available  long  or  short  periods.  Guest,  19  Tregunter 
London,  S.W.10.  FRObisher  5276. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cameo  Corner  for  antiques  and  contemporary  jewellery,  stone  car 
ivories  and  objets  d'art.  26  Museum  Street,  W.C.1.  Tel:  01  -636- 
Hours  9-5  (Thurs.  6.30).  Closed  Sats. 


School  of  Design  &  Decoration.  The  next  ten-week  concenteo 
courses  start  on  2nd  May. 

The  Lecture  Course,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Inchbald,  cisrs 
all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by  exits 
on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture,  silvemc 
china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and  desigrs 
studios. 

The  Drawing  Course  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and  design? 
interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the  supervised 
practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application  forms  from  lih 
bald  School  of  Design,  10  Milner  Street,  London,  S.W.3.  Knit s- 
bridge  0568. 

4 

Antiques  -  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  repairing  oht 
furniture.  KEEBLE,  LTD.,  20  Welbeck  Street,  W.1 .  Tel :  Welbeck  016 


Duplicating,  Tape-typing.  Mabel  Eyles,  10  Beaconsfield  Road,  111 
(ENT:  3324). 


Register  advertisements  are  1 19  per  word,  minimum  El .2.6  for  15  Wm 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  | 
CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRI  | 
ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.I  (Victoria  2331).  Addresses  or  Box  Nurr'is 
must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  | 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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CHARLES  II  SILVER 


Punch  Bowl 
London  1684-5  by  George  Garthorne 
Weight  48  oz.  Height  6\  in.  Diameter  \2\  in. 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  Ed 


Established  1840 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  ami  Silversmiths 


Tel:  Dublin 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


XL1II 


This  interesting  figure  of  a  German  (Barrel  Man) 
represents  the  Buttenmann  who  carried  the  barrels  of 
grapes  from  the  vineyard  to  the  wine  press.  Made 
in  Breslau  c.  1575  by  Joachim  Hiller,  Master  Goldsmith 
and  Court  Goldsmith  to  Kaiser  Rudolph  IJ. 

The  figure  stands  91  2"  high  on  an  oval  gilt  base, 
the  rim  of  which  is  engraved  with  horses,  harriers 
and  hounds  persuing  deer  and  stags.  The  figure  itself 
is  finely  enamelled  and  polished  silver.  The  quality  of 
the  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  order.  Formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild  of  London. 
Exhibited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  1862.  Weight  22  ounces  10  dwts. 


Available  for  immediate  sale.  Can  be 
inspected  by  appointment,  write 

BOX  210,  c/o  B.  MASTAI.  21  E.  57th  ST.,  N.  Y.  10022 


Rupert  Preston  Ltd. 

17  KING  STREET.  St.  James's.  London  S.W.I.  WHItehall  1794 

Specialists  in  17th  and  18th  century 
Seascape  Paintings 


■totem 


^<w«   S^ffoeef.   ^^e>mrA»i  ^Tj^/ 


Hyde  Park  47  1  1 


Hal  O'Nians 

We  wish  to  buy 
Dutch  ■  Flemish  ■  Italian  Paintings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
WHItehall  9392 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


SNUFF  BOTTLES  AND  HARD  STONE  CARVINGS 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 


(LANGHAM  7538) 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  186.! 

NEW  PRINTS  AND  TAPESTRIES  BY 
TADEK  BEUTLICH 

Open  Mon  to  Sat  10- 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

FINE  CONTEMPORARY  and  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I       TRA  4274 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  516 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


SAB  IN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
paintings  and  drawings 
of  the  Georgian  era 
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H.  S.  WELLBY 

l6c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.I        Telephone:  Hyde  Park 


i  597 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  182.1 

Telephone:  May  fair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27    BRUTON    ST.,    BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telegrams:  Grcgeo  Wesdo  London 


AN  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  V 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
CHANDELIERS 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORATION  S 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H    E   A    T    I   N  C 


m 


V  ALU  A  TION 

A  finely  figured  early  iSth  Century  walnut  bureau 
with  fitted  interior  having  well  and  sundry  drawers. 
The  top,  fall  leaf  and  drawer  fronts  having  fine 
herringbone  inlay,  the  whole  of  a  beautiful  colour 
and  patination. 
Height  39  in.  Width  36  in.  Depth  20  in. 


XLV 


THE  ART  DEALER  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 

The  Art-market  in  ancient  Rome  was  organised  on  an 
almost  modern  scale,  drawing  its  supplies  from  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  Dealers  bought  at  well- 
attended  public  auctions,  to  which  the  Emperors  sent 
for  disposal  works  of  art  which  were  no  longer  wanted  in 
the  Imperial  palace,  and  they  maintained  showrooms 
which  were  a  place  of  public  resort. 

Easel-paintings  were  eagerly  sought,  and  dealers  in 
Old  Masters,  especially  those  of  Greece,  exhibited  in  the 
Forum.  Pliny  says  of  Apelles  thai  a  single  painting  from 
his  brush  had  been  sold  for  the  treasure  of  whole  cities. 

In  the  first  century  A.D.  silver  was  greatly  prized.  A 
collector  of  the  day  bought  two  four-hundred  year  old 
goblets  of  Greek  workmanship  and  then  confessed  that 
he  dared  not  use  them,  their  value  was  so  enormous. 
Splendid  vessels  and  chargers  were  displayed  prominently 
on  side-tables  and  buffets,  and  silver  was  employed  for 
making  small  fur  niture  and  for  mounting  large  pieces. 

Works  in  bronze,  such  as  the  small  figure  here  illustrated,  were  almost  as  much  sought  afjil 
especially  those  of  Corinthian  bronze.  Collectors  valued  this  alloy  so  highly  that  they  carried  bn 
statuettes  about  with  them. 


A  booklet  price  ios.  post  free  ($1.50  abroad)  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members 
of  the  Assoc  iation  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Statuette  of  a  girl  found  at  Verona,  imitating  ar 
Greek  sculpture.  50  B.C.-A.D.  50.  Bronze  with 
inlay.  By  Courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  The  B 
.\  1 1  iseum. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2 
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A  magnificent  pair  (4  giltwood  girandoles. 
Almost  identical  to  a  design  in  Symonds  'Designs  <>i  Chippendale' 

PHILIP  DUNCAN 


12  NORTH  ROW  •  PARK  LANE  •  LONDON  W.l 

(1st  Left  off  Park  Lane) 

OPEN  S  \ Tl  RDAY  MORNING 


George  II  &  George  III 
ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER  SALVERS 

A  6^"      by  John  Dawson     c  1764 

B  6"  John  Pittar         c  1756 

C  6"   PAIR  John  Lloyd  1771 

D  6"  Chas  Lemaitre  1736 

E  6i"  William  Homer  c  1764 

F  6"  William  Ring     c  175 1 

G  45"  James  Le  Bass  1834 

H  8j"  No  Name  1775 

J  6j"  Wm.  Townsend  c  1734 

Illustration  shows  Lot  'C* 

JOHN  D.  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  326 
Haddonficld,  N.  J.  0S033  (U.S.A.) 


f  ka*  £ 


Renaissance  tapestry  200  by  240  cm.  approx. 

ANTIQUE  CARPETS    AUBUSSON  SAVONNERIE 

GALEFUE  PERSANE 


132  Bd.  Haussmann,  PARIS  8e 


Phone:  LABorde  27-39 


GENEVIEVE  AYMONIER 
PARIS 


Old  Master  Drawing. 


I  3  RUE  DES  SAINTS-PERES,  6e.  Tel.  222.26.6l 


_. 


SEABY 

NUMISMATISTS 

LONDON 


Archelaus  I  a^Bb 
413-399  B.C. 

Stater.  Young  V\ 
Mate  Head. 


GREEK  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES  .  .  .  30/- 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD 

Room  34,  59-65  GT.  PORTLAND  ST. 

LONDON,  W.  I .    Tel.  LANgham  3677 

Write  for  list  ofSeaby's  Numismatic  Catalogues  and  Publications 


IN  SAFE  HANDS 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity  you  can  rely  on 

Pitt  &  Scott  to  pack  and  forward  to  all  parts  of  the  wor 

promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of  the  u  orld. 

If  rile  for  Brochure  C  104 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD  I 


20-24  Eden  GroTe,  London,  N.7 

Tel:  North  7321  Telex:  21857 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  &  Paris 
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Very  fine  George  I  Burled  Walnut  Bureau.  Herring-bone 
inlays  and  excellent  fitted  interior  with  well.  Circa  1  720. 
41  in.  wide,  24  in.  deep,  42  in.  high. 


{Jiliiam  jP.  ^irtL  ^y^nti 


9 


ue5 


290  EAST  RIVER  DR.    OSWEGO  ILL. 
312-554-8136 


JULIAN 

XV  -  XIX  Century  Works  of  Art 
in  bronze  and  other  media 


L' AMOUR  ESC  HA  INE 

Bronze  statuette  exquisitely 
chiselled  after  casting  and 
with  a  rich  light  brown 
patination. 

School  of  FRANCOIS 
DUQUESNOY. 

Rome  about  1650. 

Height  9  inches. 

A  related  figure  of  the  Infant 
Clirist  is  in  the  collection 
of  Irwin  UNTERMYER. 
(Hackenbroch:  Catalogue 
of  bronzes,  other  Metal  works 

&  Sculpture,  1962,  plate  77.) 


406  KINGS  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.10 
FLA  4400  and  3243 


qA 


men  can 


&  English  (L/lntiques 


J" 


Martha  Washington  work  table 
by  Duncan  Phyfe,  New  York 
about  1805  -  very  richly  carved 
in  the  seldom-seen  satinwood. 
Mahogany  examples  arc  also  to 
be  seen  at 


Cxiiisburg  <§f  Levy 

Antiquarians  Since  1  9  0  I 
815  Madison  Ave.  New  York  21,  RH  4-1352 
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JOSEPH  &  EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 


Pair  of  Meissen  groups  of  the  Four  Continents  by  J.  J.  KAENDLER  grouped  as  Europe  and 
America  and  Africa  and  Asia.  9i  inches  high 

Superb  Frankenthal  Arbour  group  by  J.  F.  LUCK  emblematic  of  Spring,  11',  inches  high, 
illustrated  by  HOFMAN,  Vol.  [,  PI.  54.  No.  246. 


138  BROMPTON  ROAD       LONDON  S.W.3  TEL.  KENSINGTON  S 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


1  BELMONT  STREET,  ABERDEEN 
SCOTLAND 

Tel :  53757  -  53758  Cable ; :  Decor,  Aberdeei 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


A  well  executed  I9th  century  oil  painting  on  canvas  signed  Alf  Guillou.   A  quality  late  18th  century  mahogany  chest  of  four  drawers  with  bruskili 
Canvas  size:  3  ft.  S  in.  wide,  height  2  ft.  11  in.  Price:  £575.  slide.  Sizes:  width  3  ft..  depth  I  ft.  7  in.,  height  2  ft.  10  in.  Price:  £2"| 
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DWARD  GARRATT 

INCORPORATED 


Louis  XV  games  table  in  cherry  wood.  Circa  1760. 
361  in.  wide  <  23  in.  deep  x  28h  in.  high 

and  Floor  136  EAST  57th  STREET  PLaza  5-6807 


ANTIQUES 


NEW  YORK  10022  interiors 


'he  Smallest 
Picture  Light 


SPL.1 


■  iy.  .  An  efficient  interior 

LIN  VLITE  )  concentrating  reflector 


Reversible  fixing  plate 

Adjustable  cut-off 
shield  reduces  the  light 
along  the  top  of  the 
frame 


Exclusive  method  of 
'*  sues  adjustment 

•end  for  colour  leaflet 

LINO  LITE  LIMITED  118  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 
WELbeck  1159  and  1150 


^Jeorgian  mahogany  envelope  table.  Turned 
legs  ending  in  clubfeet.  Good  condition. 

Vledium  brown  color.  Circa  1760. 
Height  28  in.  Top  diameter,  open.  31  in. 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  and  1-6 1)  between  l.otiisrille  iK:  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. -5  p.m.   Closed  Sundays.    Tel.:  (502)  ME  3-1382 
FRANCHISED  DEALERS  I  OR  DOUGHTY,  BOEHM  &  CHELSEA  BIRDS 


Enjoy 
good 


GROTZ 

Exhibition 
of 

PAINTINGS 

7th  28th  February,  1967 


'Figures  on  a  Bea 


VAN  DIEMEMILIENFELD  GALLERIES,  Inc. 


21  EAST  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


TROSBY 

GALLERIES 


AUCTIONEERS 

OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

NOW  ACCEPTING  CONSIGNMENTS 

FOR  THE 

1967-'68  AUCTION  SEASON 


EXPERT 
APPRAISAL  SERVICE  ON 
ART  &  PERIOD  FURNISHINGS 


OUR  COMMISSION  CHARGE  ON  ALL 
MAJOR  COLLECTIONS  IS  EXACTLY 
TEN  (10)  PERCENT 


For  Appointment  Please  Write 

TROSBY 

INC. 

APPRAISAL  DEPARTMENT 
211  ROYAL  POINCIANA  WAY,  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 
CABLE  TROSART 
Telephone  (Area  Code  305)  833-1650  and  833-4101 

MILTON  E.  FRESHMAN.  President 


r0J*S  BHOKERS-TUAVX^  *G*^£ 


5V 


 Established  i8ij  

Head  office  : 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.( 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTC 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASG( 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEI 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OE  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSE 


r 
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TAURELLE 


RECENT  PAINTINGS 


e  histoire  oil  3G  x  23  inches 


EXCLUSIVE  WITH 

\LERIE  FELIX-VBRCEL 

1ADISON  AVENUE  at  63rd  STREET  NEW  YORK  1DQ21  N.Y. 


address 
3lco 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
TE.  23590 


LA  ROUTE  ENTRE  LES  ARBRES 
by 

CLAUDE  EMILE  SCHUFFENECKER 

Oil  on  canvas  28 A     23  in. 


HflfTimER  GALLERIES 

51  East  57th  Street     New  York  10022 


Telephone  PL8-04I0 


Cables  HAMMERGAL 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□( 

§  SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Ll  George  III 
D  silver  soup 
I— I  tureen  and  cover 
□ 
□ 
□ 
J 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Date  1796 


Weight  97  oz. 

Maker 
Paul  Storr 

Length  15  in. 
Width  8  in. 
Height  11  in.' 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST     PICCADILLY     LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
L 
I 


!□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□[□ 
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:  again  we  are  able  to  offer  an  outstanding  clock  by  Tompion  and  Banger,  an  example  which  is  unique  in  that  it  has  the  original  bracket, 
ibered  458,  it  is  in  pristine  condition  with  original  gilding  on  all  exterior  mounts  and  the  dial.  Circa  1708-10.  Height  of  clock  18A  inches. 


RONALD  A.  LEE 

R.  A.  Lee  R.  T.  Gwynn  E.  A.  Martin 


t  Manor  House  1-9  Bruton  Place 

leet,  Surrey  London  W.l 

Byfleet  43346  Tel.  May  5600 

APPOINTMENT) 


FRANCESCO 
FANELLI 
(1609-65) 


%4LPH  COX 

fVOT^KS  ofATZT 


PARS 


THE  OLD 
GREETHAM  INN 

STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel.  Castle  Bytham  340 

Also  at 
39  STEEP  HILL, 
LINCOLN 
Tel.  22463 


Oil  painting  on  canvas.  39  ■  53-5  cm. 
Signed  N.  Berghem  dated  1661 

KYRLE  FLETCHER 
ANTIQUES 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

We  have  now  opened  a  Gallery  at  these  premises 
specialising  in  fine  quality  paintings  and  water 
colours.  Expert  picture  restoration. 

85  BOURNE  STREET,  SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

{behind  the  Royal  Court  Theatre) 
TELEPHONE  SLO  4944 


Reward 


Cussons  Collection  of  Chinese 
Snuff  Bottles.  10%  Reward  is 
offered  for  information  leading  to 
recovery  of  this  property  or  the 
apprehension  of  the  thieves. 
Apply  to  William  Penney  &  Co. 
81  Fountain  St.,  Manchester  2, 
England. 


drian 

galleries 

Peter  DONNELLY 

and 

paintings 

Stefan  STROCEN 

5-7  porchester  place    marble  arch    london  W2 

pad  9473 

NITA  MILLER 

FOR  PERIOD  LAMPS 

63a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.l     .  Mayfair  0951 


LAMPSHADES  CLEANED 
OR  RECOVERED  IN  A  DAY 

ONLY  BY  NITA  MILLER 
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hillips  Son   &  Xenle 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers  &  J  oiners  Since  1796 
will  Auction  on  Tuesday,  14th  February 

FINE  JEWELS 

including 


J? 


ortant  diamond  Bangle  with  9  large  graduated  diamonds  on  centre  line, 
having  a  border  of  small  diamonds,  mounted  in  gold  and  silver. 

iamond  collet  and  cluster  Bracelet  also  forms  a  necklet  with  the 
addition  of  a  diamond  collet  bar  back  section. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Is.  6d. 
ENSTOCK  HOUSE,  7  BLENHEIM  ST.,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  WT 

GROsvenor  8541 


GEORGE  STANGL 


objcts  d'art  in  rock  crystal,  18  ct.  gold 
and  precious  stones 

36  Rue  Copernic  Paris  XVI 

(by  appointment  only) 

Tel.  704-82-23  &  704-80-65 
Exclusivity  in  the  U.S.A.  to: 

VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS  INC 
NEW  YORK 
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SOTHEBY'S 

TUESDAY,  21st  FEBRUARY 


THE  HERSCHEL  V.  JOHNSON  COLLECTION  OF  FINE 
CHINESE  CERAMICS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


blue  and  white  Palace  bowl  painted  with  gourd  vine  decoration,  six  character  mark  and  Period  of  Ch'eng  Hua,  6  inches  dia 

Illustrated  Catalogue 


jftp  Indian  bronze  figure  of  Chandikesvara,  thirteenth  A  South  Indian  bronze  figure  of  Parvati,  fifteenth  century, 

century,  23j  inches.  29}  inches. 


The  Sculpture  in  this  Sale  was  formerly  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  J.  R.  BELMONT,  of  Basel 


Telephone 
HYDe  Park  7242 


SOTHEBY'S 

(Affiliated  Company:  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.) 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  242 
34-5  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W 1 


Telegrams 
ABINITIO,  TELE 
LONDON  Wl 


AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.  980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 

Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891 

LOS  ANGELES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  The  Executive  Life  Building  (Suite  904) 
9777  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210 

Telephone:  Beverly  Hills  274-7239  Telex:  677120 

will  hold  the  following  sales  in  FEBRUARY  &  MARCH  each  sale  beginning  at  1 1  a.m. 

unless  otherwise  stated 


Wednesday,  1st  February.  Old  Master 
Paintings,  the  property  of  D.  Robinson,  Esq., 
the  late  Mrs.  M.  Las  Gourgues,  Major- 
General  Sir  E.  Spears,  G.  Seymour,  Esq.,  and 
other  owners,  including  works  by  Jan  van 
Kessel,  Jan  Miense  Molenaer,  Jan  Frans  van 
Bredael,  Hendrick  van  Balen,  Adriaen  GryefT, 
Jan  Wyck,  Joachim  Camphuysen,  Adrianus 
van  Isselsteyn,  Adam  Louisz.  Colonia,  Fran- 
cesco Curradi,  Barbara  Longhi,  J.-B.  Mallet, 
J.  F.  Schall,  and  Louis  Gabriel  Blanchct. 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Thursday,  2nd  February.  English  and 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Wilma  Lees,  Robin  Boger,  Esq.,  J.  du  V. 
Arnoll  Davis,  Esq.,  Miss  R.  A.  Hoffheimcr, 
Lt.-Col.  R.  W.  W.  How,  J.  E.  Grant  White, 
Esq.,  Miss  A.  F.  A.  Henderson,  and  other 
owners,  including  a  George  III  coffee  urn,  1 788, 
a  George  III  cruet,  by  William  Abdy,  1795,  a 
pair  of  George  III  candlesticks,  by  T.  Watson 
&  Co.,  Sheffield,  1799,  a  George  III  gilt 
pepperette,  by  John  Ernes,  1805;  also  an  Aus- 
trian inkstand,  Vienna,  1788,  two  Dutch 
sweetmeat  baskets,  Amsterdam,  1760  and  1802, 
and  a  number  of  snuff  boxes.  Catalogue  Is. 
(post  free). 

Friday,  3rd  February.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
Clocks,  English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the 

property  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Bennett-Clark,  Mrs.  M. 
Sadler,  the  late  Mrs.  M.  G.  M.  Schneider,  and 
other  owners,  including  two  Meshed  carpets 
and  a  Kashan  silk  rug;  a  George  II  ebonised 
musical  bracket  clock,  by  Spencer  and  Perkins, 
London,  a  Louis  XVI  small  ormolu  mantel 
clock,  by  Roque  a  Paris;  a  small  George  III 
mahogany  sofa  table,  a  set  of  six  George  II 
mahogany  dining  chairs,  a  small  George  II 
bureau  cabinet,  and  an  ormolu-mounted  king- 
wood  commode  of  Louis  XV  style.  Catalogue 
I  s.  (post  free). 

Monday,  6th  February.  English  and  Con- 
tinental Portrait  Miniatures  and  Objects  of 
Vertu,  the  property  of  Mrs.  B.  Barker,  Mrs. 
P.  G.  Richards,  and  other  owners,  including 
portraits  by  William  Bone,  Mme  Doucet  de 
Suriny,  Joseph  Dubasty,  George  Engleheart, 
W.  S.  Lethbridge,  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  Sir  W.  C. 
Ross  and  C.  F.  Zincke;  also  snuff  boxes  and 
fob  seals;  English  and  Russian  enamels,  com- 
prising a  Liverpool  enamel  portrait  plaque 
painted  with  a  portrait  of  Robert  Walpole  and 
a  pair  of  Staffordshire  enamel  candlesticks. 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


ON   VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR 


Monday,  6th  February,  and  following  day. 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Dynevor,  The  Arts  Council,  the  Domin- 
ican Priory,  Woodchester,  and  other  owners, 
comprising  Continental  books  of  the  16th  to 
20th  century;  English  literature  of  the  16th  to 
19th  century;  science  and  natural  history,  in- 
cluding a  collection  of  drawings  by  G.  B. 
Sowerby;  travel,  topography  and  views;  atlases 
and  maps;  books  on  art  and  artists,  prints, 
furniture,  pottery,  textiles  and  tapestries,  books 
on  Oriental  Art  from  the  collection  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Seligman;  books,  maps  and 
pamphlets  on  railways  and  locomotive  en- 
gineering, from  the  collections  formed  by 
F.  J.  G.  Haut,  Esq.,  and  C.  R.  H.  Simpson, 
many  from  the  Celebrated  Collections  of  the 
late  E.  L.  Ahrons,  and  the  late  Dendy  Marshall ; 
books  on  cars  and  aeroplanes.  Catalogue  2s. 
(post  free). 

Tuesday,  7th  February.  Fine  Oriental 
Porcelain,  Jades  and  Works  of  Art,  the  property 
of  Sir  George  Clutton,  K.C.M.G.,  Mrs.  Elsa 
Brown,  Sir  Charles  Shuckburgh,  Bt.,  and  other 
owners,  comprising  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  blue  and  white  porcelain,  a  rare  Cheng 
Te  Sino-Portuguese  ewer,  a  Chekiang  celadon 
potiche  with  figures,  a  fine  carved  Northern 
Celadon  bowl,  T'ang  and  Sung  wares  and 
figures;  Ch'ing  porcelain,  including  a  good 
biscuit  figure  of  Kuan  Yin;  an  interesting 
collection  of  blue  and  white  porcelain;  fine 
Export  porcelain,  including  a  brilliantly- 
coloured  goose  tureen,  a  fine  'Hong*  bowl. 
Masonic  bowls,  an  armorial  part  service  and 
other  wares;  also  early  bronzes,  Lac  Burgaute 
and  ivories,  a  small  fifteenth  century  cinnabar 
lacquer  vase,  a  pair  of  cloisonne  enamel  goats,  a 
fine  pair  of  Canton  enamel  bowls  and  stands, 
jade  and  other  hardstone  carvings.  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Wednesday,  8th  February,  at  11  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 
Paintings  and  Drawings,  including  paintings  by 
Brandeis,  Gianni,  Harry  Hall,  Herring,  and 
Laddell;  and  drawings  by  Flaxman,  Landseer, 
Prout  and  Rowlandson.  Catalogue  Is.  (post 
free). 

Thursday,  9th  February.  The  Collection  of 
Fine  Jewels,  the  property  of  the  late  Lady 
[Rachel]  MacRobert,  Sold  by  Order  of  the 
Trustees,  including  a  black  opal  and  diamond 
ring,  a  black  and  opal  and  diamond  brooch  and 
a  black  opal  and  diamond  pendant,  all  of  fine 
quality,  a  graduated  opal  bead  necklace,  a  very 


large  cabochon  sapphire  and  diamond  roa 
pendant,  a  sapphire  and  diamond  doile-cl 
brooch,  by  Tiffany,  two  sapphire  and  dmoi 
brooches,  one  by  Tiffany,  a  step-cut  $phi 
single-stone  ring,  a  large  star  sapphire  jnda 
and  another  mounted  in  a  bracelet,  a  fii-cat 
eye  and  diamond  ring,  a  large  step-cut  lera 
single-stone  ring,  two  emerald  and  dmoi 
three-stone  rings,  a  cabochon  emerald  nkinti 
as  a  ring,  an  important  brooch  pen'.nt 
emerald,  pearl  and  diamonds,  a  ruby  al  di 
mond  two-stone  ring,  a  ruby  and  arm 
flexible  bracelet,  an  important  stai  ru 
mounted  as  a  ring,  by  Tiffany,  a  two-ii*  n 
perial  jade  bead  necklace  with  diamond  asp 
pear-shaped  diamond  single-stone  iig, 
marquise-shaped  diamond  single  stone.ng. 
step-cut  canary  coloured  diamond  riij  wi 
baguette  diamond  shoulders,  a  dpio 
brooch  set  with  fancy  coloured  stonesn  t 
form  of  a  scallop  shell,  another  dmo 
brooch  of  cruciform  design,  three  flexie  li 
bracelets  set  respectively  with  emeralds  ub 
and  diamonds,  two  by  Tiffany,  and  to  ii 
portant  alexandrites  both  mounted  wi  d 
monds,  one  as  a  ring,  the  other  as  a  pida 
also  numerous  pieces  set  with  diamon;  a 
coloured  stones,  mostly  modern,  but  inlidi 
examples  of  the  Victorian  and  earlier  pioi 
Catalogue,  7  plates,  2s.  6d.  (by  post  3s.  t). 

Friday,  10th  February.  Works  of  ArRi 
and  Carpets,  English  and  Continental  Fuitu 

the  property  of  The  County  of  The  'te 
Wight,  Col.  A.  D.  Hunter,  The  Rt.  HoitLc 
Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  removed  fromun 
Wigsell,  Kent,  and  other  owners,  incline 
Tabriz  embossed  pile  rug;  sculpture  in  o 
terracotta  and  bronze;  ivories;  also  a  ." 
twelve  early  George  III  mahogam  I 
chairs,  a  pair  of  late  George  II  giltwoc  v\ 
mirrors,  a  George  II  mahogany  pedestal  W 
table,  and  a  set  of  six  George  II  mahogarar 
chairs.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Monday,  13th  February,  at  10.30  a.i  I 
Glass  Paperweights,  the  property  of  Mrs.1 
Nash,  and  other  owners,  comprising  sul 
weights,  including  Clichy  and  Baccare  p' 
traits;  miniature  weights  set  with  fm 
posies  and  millefiori  patterns;  mftfi1 
weights,  including  a  good  series  of  B;:a 
and  St.  Louis  mushrooms,  chequered,  ■ 
ground  and  patterned  weights  and  ; 
tremely  rare  St.  Louis  dated  silhouette  vW 
fruit  and  flower  weights,  including  a  raj  ■ 
Louis  auricula  weight,  an  unusual  St.  i 


L 


SOTHEBY'S 


FEBRUARY  &  MARCH  SALES  continued 


nd  garland  weight,  a  very  rare  Baccarat 
bouquet  weight,  a  fine  Baccarat  fiat 
t  weight;  colour-ground  weights,  inclu- 
ic  Clichy  weights  of  various  colours  and 
ual  Baccarat  red-ground  clemetis  weight, 
od  crown  and  swirl  weights,  a  rare  St. 
noulded  salamander  weight,  and  a  fine 
lis  faceted  snake  weight.  Catalogue,  15 
I  in  colour. 

jy,  13th  February,  at  2.30  p.m. 
m,  Near  Eastern,  Greek,  Etruscan  and 
Antiquities,  African,  Oceanic,  South 
an  and  Indian  Art,  the  property  of 
.owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

ay,  14th  February,  English  and  Con- 
i  Pottery  and  English  Porcelain,  the 

ty  of  various  owners,  including  Stafford- 
>ottery,  a  fine  Wedgwood  and  Bentley 
tow,  Chelsea  and  Derby  porcelain,  and 
5  for  tea,  dinner  and  dessert.  Illustrated 
gue. 

esday,  15th  February,  at  11  a.m.  and 
m.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 
gs  and  Drawings,  the  property  of  various 
.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

day,  16th  February.  English  Silver 
ate,  the  property  of  Brigadier  Henry 
is,A. C.Greg,  Esq., MissH. Mays-Smith, 
an.  R.  A.  H.  Barnes,  Miss  E.  S.  Bayley, 
Biddulph,  Esq.,  D.  E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
lary  Robinson,  and  other  owners,  com- 
a  collection  of  early  spoons,  including  a 
enry  VIII  Apostle,  maker's  mark  a 
S,  1533,  an  Elizabeth  I  lion  sejant,  1578, 
:s  I  seal-top,  1623,  and  a  number  of 
ind  seal-top  spoons;  also  a  George  II 
pot,  by  Gurney  and  Cook,  1754,  a 
:  II  kettle  and  stand,  by  John  Swift,  1758, 
ge  II  cake  basket,  by  George  Wickes,  c. 
i  pair  of  George  III  candlesticks,  by 
'arter,  1774-75,  and  a  small  collection  of 
rattles,  and  snuff  boxes.  Catalogue  Is. 
ee). 

f,  17th  February.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
•ies,  Textiles,  Clocks,  Good  Continental 

re,  the  property  of  H.H.  The  Prince  de 
Major  T.  F.  Trollope-Bellew,  Miss 
dan,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hardinge  of 
irst,  removed  from  Great  Wigsell,  Kent, 
ther  owners,  including  a  Herez  silk 
rug  and  a  Louis  XVI  Aubusson  carpet; 

Louis  XV  Aubusson  'Chancellerie' 
y  and  two  late  seventeenth  century 
is  tapestries  representing  'The  Arts'  and 
e  and  the  Arts'  by  Jan  Franz  van  den 
;  a  Regence  boulle  bracket  clock  by 
odde  l'aine,  Paris,  and  examples  of  mid- 
nth  century  longcase  clocks  by  Amster- 
lakers;  also  a  fine  early  eighteenth  cen- 
utch  walnut  bureau  cabinet,  a  rare  Louis 
valnut  dining  table,  a  suite  of  late 
nth  century  Russian  giltwood  seat  furni- 
i  early  eighteenth  century  South  German 
armoire,  a  late  eighteenth  century 
h  secretaire  a  abattant,  a  fine  mid- 
nth  century  Venetian  painted  commode 
o  large  Italian  baroque  painted  and  gilt- 
doorways.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Friday,  17 th  February.  A  Louis  XV  Aubusson  'Chancellerie'  tapestry  with  the  Royal  Arms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  14  feet  3  inches  by  8  feet  5  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FEBRUARY  &  MARCH  SALES  continued 


Monday.  20th  February.  Valuable  Printed 
Books.  Autograph  Letters,  and  Historical 
Documents,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Mow- 
bray, Seagrave  and  Stourton,  The  Trustees  of 
The  Will  of  The  2nd  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
late  G.  L.  T.  Brudenell,  Esq.,  of  Dene  Park, 
Northamptonshire,  and  other  owners.  Cata- 
logue, 1  plate. 

Monday,  20th  February.  Fine  English  and 
Continental  Glass,  the  property  of  various 
owners,  including  a  rare  Anglo- Venetian  wine 
glass,  c.  1658,  a  fine  Waterford  turn-over  fruit 
bowl,  a  large  baluster-stem  goblet,  an  engraved 
wine  glass  with  the  Arms  of  The  Hague,  prob- 
ably by  Jacob  Sang;  also  a  pair  of  white 
opaline  covered  vases  enamelled  by  Robert, 
a  Kothgasser  Ranftbecher  with  a  view  of 
Budapest,  a  rare  engraved  ruby-glass  tankard 
with  silver-gilt  mounts;  and  a  collection  of 
coloured  glass  handbells.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Tuesday,  21st  February.  The  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  Collection  of  Fine  Chinese  Ceramics 
and  Works  of  Art,  comprising  two  important 
Ch"eng  Hua  blue  and  white  Palace  bowls,  Sung 
wares,  including  Lung  Ch'iian  celadons,  an 
attractive  Chun  Yao  dish,  moulded  Ting  Yao 
dishes  and  bowls,  an  extensive  series  of  Ch'ing 
monochromes,  including  two  fine  peach-bloom 

TH  E 
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London.  Printed  l>y  Darton  aiulHnrvey, 
Grnce  (Iniirli  StreeMSOO. 

Mr.*** 

Monday,  27th  February,  at  10.30  a.m.  Children's 
Books,  Toys  and  Games.  The  Rational  Exhibi- 
tion for  Children,  1 800. 


beehive  water  pots,  a  brush  washer,  vases  in 
imitation  of  Sung  ktiun  wares,  claire-de-lune, 
Lang  Yao,  white  wares,  turquoise  and  blanc- 
de-chine;  also  Famille-Verte  and  K'ang  Hsi 
blue  and  white  wares,  Imperial  colour  ground 
bowls,  a  ruby  back  plate,  and  Famille-Rose 
wares  in  the  Chinese  taste;  also  works  of  art, 
including  a  Shang  bronze  libation  vessel 
(Chiieh),  other  bronzes,  jades,  and  a  Ku-yiieh 
hsiian  glass  vase  enamelled  with  [flowers. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Tuesday,  21st  February,  at  2.30  p.m.  Old 
Master  Engravings,  Etchings  and  Woodcuts,  the 

property  of  Capt.  P.  J.  B.  Drury-Lowe,  the  late 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Perry,  and  other  owners,  including 
sixteenth  century  engravings  and  woodcuts 
by  Altdorfer,  Baldung,  Beham,  Burgkmair, 
Cranach,  Diirer,  Glockenton,  van  Leyden,  and 
Schongauer;  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Christ  heal- 
ing the  Sick,  An  Old  Bearded  Man  in  a  Fur  Cap, 
and  other  etchings;  etchings  by  Van  Dyck, 
Callot,  Carracci,  Castiglione,  Dujardin,  Lie- 
vens,  Ostade,  Ribera,  Ruisdael,  and  Water- 
loo; eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
etchings  by  Bellotto,  Desprez,  Goya,  W.  Y. 
Ottley,  Piranesi,  Rossini  and  Zocchi.  Catalogue 
Is.  (post  free). 


Wednesday,  22nd  February.  Good  Old 
Master  Paintings,  the  property  of  M.  J.  Owens, 
Esq.,  Col.  R.  G.  Anderton,  Mrs.  R.  Blenman- 
Bull,  the  late  Lord  Kindersley,  G.B.E.,  The 
Executor  of  The  Will  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Mounsey,  K.C.M.G.,  The  FitzWilliam  Mus- 
eum, Cambridge,  sold  by  Direction  of  The 
Syndics,  Major  T.  E.  Trollope-Bellew,  and 
other  owners,  including  works  by  Jan  Mortel, 
Cornclis  van  Poelenburgh,  Roelof  Van  Vries, 
Jan  Wijnants,  Willem  van  de  Velde,  Anthoni 
Victoryns,  Jan  Wyck,  Pieter  Neefs,  Constantin 
Netscher,  Willem  van  Nieulandt,  Frederick  de 
Moueheron,  Jan  Baptiste  Bosschaert,  Willem 
van  Aelst,  Jacomo  Victor,  Johannes  Lingel- 
bach,  Pierre  Henri  de  Valenciennes,  Claude 
Vignon,  Louis  Jean  Francois  Lagrenee,  Antoine 
Pesne,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  Jan  de  Momper, 
Francesco  Monti,  Gian  Paolo  Pannini  and 
Georg  Heinrich  Hergenroder.  Catalogue,  7 
plates. 


Thursday,  23rd  February.  Important  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  Silver  and  Plate,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Viscount  Clifden,  K.C.V.O., 
a  Lady  of  Title,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Stanyforth,  Michael 
Dibben,  Esq.,  W.  N.  D.  North,  Esq.,  and  other 
owners,  including  a  Kreussen  stoneware 
tankard  with  Elizabeth  I  silver  mounts,  a  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  tankard,  probably  by  Christ- 
opher Canner,  1689,  a  set  of  three  casters,  by 
Daniel  Gamier,  c.  1690,  a  pair  of  Queen 
Anne  table  candlesticks,  by  John  Eckfourd, 
1708,  a  fine  Queen  Anne  sideboard  dish,  by 
David  Willaume,  1711,  a  George  I  covered 
jug,  by  Bowles  Nash,  1725,  a  pair  of  early 
George  II  sauce  boats,  by  Paid  de  Lamerie.  1 729, 
twenty-four  plates,  engraved  with  the  Royal 
Arms,  by  Benjamin  Laver,  1781,  a  pair  of  oval 
salvers,  by  T.  Robbins,  1796,  a  pair  of  George 


111  muffin  dishes  and  covers,  by  E 
Barnard,  1808,  and  a  pair  of  small  G 
silver-gilt  table  epergnes,  maker's  ma: 
1810;  also  a  Danish  peg  tankard, 
mark  S.C.,  c.  1690,  and  another  tanka 
ably  Norwegian,  c.  1620.  Illustrated 


Friday,  24th  February.  Rugs  and 
English  and  Continental  Furniture.  The  j 

of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  fi 

Monday,  27th  February,  at  10.: 
Children's  Books  and  Juvenilia,  includ 
Extensive  Collection  of  Albert  Webb,  E 
the  property  of  Miss  Joan  Hassell,  ar 
owners.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Monday,  27th  February,  and  follov 
at  2.30  p.m.  each  day.  A  Collection  o 
Sculpture  in  Bronze,  Wood  and  Sto 
Indian  Miniatures,  including  an  irr 
South  Indian  bronze  figure  of  Parva 
century,  a  large  South  Indian  bronze  f 
Ganesha,  13th  century,  a  South  Indiar 
group  of  Siva  Nataraja  together  v 
consort  Parvati,  12th  century,  a  Soutl 
bronze  group  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  12th 
a  South  Indian  bronze  figure  of  Chandi 
12th  century,  two  South  Indian  bronze 
figures  of  Krishna,  13th- 15th  century 
South  Indian  bronze  figure  of  Parva 
century:  a  group  of  Small  Bronzes  fro 
and  Nepal,  and  a  series  of  small  'Jungl> 
and  groups  in  bronze  and  brass;  also 
Indian  pale  grey  granite  figure  of  Chandi 
13th  century,  a  South  Indian  grey  grani 
of  Vyakhana-Dakshinamurti,  15th  cent 
upper  part  of  a  South  Indian  grey  granii 
figure  of  Dakshinamurti,  13th  centun 
early  Central  Indian  red  sandstone  f 
Vishnu,  8th  century,  and  other  Central 
Pala,  Gandhara  and  Mathura  stone  s 
(the  Sculpture  and  Miniatures  includ© 
Sale  were  formerly  in  the  Collection  of! 
Belmont,  of  Basel).  Illustrated  Catalog' 


Wednesday,   1st   March.  Eighteejl 
Nineteenth  Century  Paintings  and  DravvpT 

property  of  various  owners.  Catalogue 
free). 


Thursday,  2nd  March.  Fine  Jev^. 

property  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Dunn,  Mrs.V 
Forsythe,  E.  J.  Whitlock,  Esq.,  an 
owners,  including  a  large  cushion-sha|d  t 
mond   single-stone   ring,   a   very  alaci 
navette-shaped  diamond  single-stone 
eighteenth  century  cluster  ring,  an  emerd  . 
diamond  five  stone  ring,  a  Victoria  bl; 
pearl  and  diamond  brooch/pendant. 
Victorian  diamond  brooch  pendant  in  i 
of  a  flower  head.  Catalogue,  5  plates.  - 
(by  post  3s.  6d.). 


Friday,  3rd  March.  Rugs  and  art 
English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the  | 

of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  fib); 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


'La  Sieste  au  Bord  de  l'Eau' 
by 

Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot 
1796-1875 
On  canvas,  size  18  by  21  j  inches. 

Recorded  in  Alfred  Robaut,  'L'Oeuvre  de  Corot' 
Volume  III,  No.  1461. 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980         New  York,  N.Y. 


Sandstone  head  and  torso  of  Vishnu,  the  forearms  missing. 
Khmer,  10th , 11th  Century.  Height:  24  inches. 
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edonal  Record  Societies 


ERY  student  of  English  social  history  has  been  heavily 
lebted  to  the  publication  of  two  famous  societies,  the 
.11  and  Surtees,  by  which  original  documents  relating  to 
:  and  organisation  of  The  Royal  Household,  monasteries, 
eudal  establishments  and  innumerable  other  subjects  were 
adc  available  in  print.  Without  citing  specific  examples,  it 
e  confidently  asserted  that,  if  many  of  these  documents — 
ories,  building  accounts,  monastic  rules,  guild  regulations 

on — had  been  allowed  to  moulder  in  manuscript  in  the 
s  localities  where  they  were  distributed,  our  knowledge  of 
val  and  Tudor  life  would  have  been  sadly  impoverished, 
iurtees  (mainly  concerned  with  the  northern  counties) 

publication  just  before  Queen  Victoria's  accession,  the 
en  soon  after,  and  both  societies  remained  active  for  nearly 
iry.  Nor  were  they  alone :  archaeological  and  topographical 
?s  for  single  counties  (e.g.  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire) 
founded  in  the  prosperous  Victorian  age  and  pub- 
journals  (in  some  instances  they  still  do)  of  which  the 

of  reference  were  interpreted  to  include  more  than 
ology. 

se  classic  far-ranging  societies  (but  for  the  most  part  pre- 
ed  with  a  remote  age)  are  not  likely  to  have  close  parallels 
future,  but  there  remains  a  vast  quantity  of  material  bearing 
i  wide  variety  of  subjects,  scattered  throughout  the  country 
lly  worthy  of  publication,  providing  ample  opportunities 
:ieties  of  more  limited  scope  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
ities,  social  history,  domestic  life  and  famous  men  of 
ilar  regions.  Such  societies  may  render  valuable  services 
;t  vary  greatly  in  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their 
ations.  For  example,  The  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmro- 
t,  numbering  nearly  all  prominent  Welshmen  among  its 
>ers,  exists  for  the  Encouragement  of  Literature,  Science 
rt  as  connected  with  Wales.  Its  transactions,  both  in  English 
/ elsh,  include  much  of  great  interest  bearing  upon  the  life 
:lasses  in  the  Principality — history,  architecture,  social  con- 
s  in  different  periods  and  the  achievements  of  famous 
nrodorions.  Then,  on  the  Border,  there  is  the  Monmouth- 
Local  Historical  Council  'presenting'  the  county,  attrac- 


tively illustrated  and  properly  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  local 
history,  but  far  from  being  confined  to  parochial  affairs. 

In  many  English  and  Welsh  counties  there  are  Record  Offices 
where  immense  stores  of  archives — title  deeds,  personal  papers, 
diaries  and  inventories — have  been  deposited  in  recent  time  by 
the  owners  of  estates  and  these  provide  rich  material  for  research. 

Despite  circumstances  that  make  an  adequate  number  of  sub- 
scribers hard  to  secure,  enterprise  in  this  field  has  not  come  to  an 
end.  The  Suffolk  Society,  founded  as  late  as  1958,  has  already 
some  admirable  publications  to  its  credit.  Their  interest  up  to 
date  has  been  widely  distributed — monastic  estates,  Suffolk  in 
the  Civil  War,  farming  in  the  county  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Snfiolk  Arms  have  been  among  its  annual 
volumes.  But  from  a  national  standpoint  by  far  the  most  notable 
publications  of  the  Society  are  the  series  of  volumes  of  John 
Constable's  Correspondence  edited  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
devotion  from  the  original  mss.  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett.  This  is  a 
correspondence  of  extraordinary  fascination  and  interest,  an  in- 
valuable supplement  to  Leslie's  classic  Life,  throwing  a  flood  of 
light  on  unfamiliar  aspects  of  Constable's  complex  personality 
and  on  his  associations  with  his  friends  and  fellow  artists.  It  is 
significant  of  the  difficulties  with  which  any  such  enterprising 
society  must  now  expect  to  be  confronted  (and  also  of  the 
generous  co-operation  that  can  provide  a  way  out  of  them)  that 
the  expenses  of  the  third  volume  will  be  met  entirely  by  a  gift 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation,  and  those  of  the  fourth  now  in  the 
press.  Substantial  grants  had  already  been  made  by  the  Pilgrim 
Trust  and  the  British  Academy.  These  with  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion's 'most  handsome  financial  award'  will  defray  the  cost  of 
two  further  volumes,  which  will  complete  the  series. 

Here  is  a  shining  example  of  aid  rendered  generously  where  it 
is  needed  and  deserved.  As  private  subscriptions  and  benefactions 
for  cultural  purposes  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  manifold  de- 
mands upon  donors,  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
their  place  must  be  increasingly  taken  by  enlightened  public 
foundations  such  as  those  to  which  the  Suffolk  Society  is  so 
heavily  indebted,  or  it  seems  all  too  probable  that  their  most 
valuable  undertakings  will  be  frustrated  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire 

Discovered  and  restored  by  two  brothers 


JAMES  LEES-MILNE 


FEW  motorists  driving  through  the  ancient  Mercian  capital  of 
Winchcombe  are  aware  that  less  than  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
east lies  hidden  from  their  view  one  of  the  most  interesting 
domestic  castles  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  moreover  regularly 
open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer. 

Until  1367  the  manor  of  Sudeley  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name  which  was  descended  from  Ethelred  the  Unready.  In  that 
year  the  de  Sudeley  heiress  brought  it  to  the  Botclers.  In  dis- 
regarding the  site  of  the  earlier  dwelling  Ralph  Boteler  began  in 
1442  to  build  the  present  castle  which  he  continued  into  the  1450s. 
He  was  a  prominent  Lancastrian  who  had  greatly  enriched  him- 
self from  spoils  taken  in  the  French  wars,  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  created  Lord  Sudeley.  Ralph  Boteler  chose  for 
his  new  dwelling,  rather  surprisingly,  a  low  and  inconspicuous 
coomb  which  the  Cotswold  escarpment  here  enfolds  protectively, 
leaving  only  the  western  side  exposed  to  the  Evesham  Vale. 
Consequently,  the  Castle  grounds  are  fairly  sheltered,  and  today 
enormous,  luxuriant  trees  (splendid  walnuts  and  sycamores 
among  them)  practically  embower  the  Castle  and  conceal  it  from 
distant  views. 

In  late  Plantagenet  and  early  Tudor  days  misfortune  almost 
invariably  caught  up  with  the  successful  new  men.  In  1469  Ralph 
Boteler  was  deprived  of  his  Sudeley  estates  by  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV,  who  gave  them  to  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Boteler's  Castle  had  been  planned  on  the  domestic 
pattern  set  by  Haddon  Hall  and  South  Wingfield  Manor;  that  is 
to  say  no  longer  on  strictly  defensive  lines,  and  round  two 
rectangular  courtyards.  But  instead  of  forming  a  perfect  align- 
ment the  Sudeley  courts  show  a  slight  kink  at  their  junction.  How 
fir  Boteler's  building  had  gone  by  the  time  of  his  disgrace  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  The  Gatehouse  on  the  north  front,  the 
Garderobe  Tower  where  the  two  courts  meet  on  the  east  front, 
and  the  whole  exterior  range  of  the  Inner  Court  from  the  Port- 
mare  Tower  (named  after  a  French  Admiral  whom  Boteler 
captured)  to  the  Dungeon  Tower  arc  his.  The  remaining  con- 
tribution of  the  fifteenth  century  is  probably  Duke  Richard's.  It 


will  amount  to  the  two-storeyed  Banqueting  Hall  (now  i 
with  its  astonishing  cinquefoil  windows,  tall  oriels  rq 
delicate  tracery  at  the  heads,  great  gaunt  mullions  and 
still  practically  undamaged. 

To  the  fifteenth  century  likewise  belong  Ralph 
roofless  Barn,  one  of  the  largest  mediaeval  barns  in  the 
and  his  detached  Chapel,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Having  reverted  to  the  Crown  when  the  Duke  of  Gld 
succeeded  as  Richard  III,  Sudeley  was  left  to  moulder, 
visiting  it  in  the  1530s  wrote:  'Now  it  goeth  to  ruind 
pittye.'  It  remained  in  this  condition  until  1547  when 
King  Edward  VI  gave  it  to  his  uncle  Thomas  Seymour  vt 
title  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  This  extremely  amW 
unscrupulous  individual  promptly  married  the  widowedg 
of  Henry  V  III,  Catherine  Parr,  whom  he  brought  to  Sudejyai 
treated  with  scant  respect.  She  lived  here  for  one  yeailn  tl 
company  of  divines  of  the  reformed  Church  and  men  0 
whom  she  delighted  in  entertaining.  In  August,  1548.  si 
birth  to  a  daughter  and  died.  A  touching  account  is  given  bal« 
in  waiting  of  her  last  hours.  'My  Lady  Tyrwhitt',  she  comjjune 
'I  am  not  wel  handelyed,  for  thos  that  be  abowt  me  caryth 
me,  but  standyth  lawghyng  at  my  gref;  and  the  moor  goch) 
to  them,  the  les  good  they  wyl  to  me.'  Then  turningo  h 
husband  who  had  been  summoned  to  her  death  bed  si  sa: 
taking  his  hands,  'My  Lord,  you  have  given  me  many  ,ron 
tauntcs'.  Within  seven  months  Seymour  havingover-re.lv 
ambitions  was  duly  executed.  Sudeley  Castle  was  granted  \  15 
by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  John  Bridges,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tcer 
London,  who  was  created  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley. 

In  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  the2ha 
dos  family  was  responsible  for  extensive  alterations  to  the^ast 
They  built  the  front  on  either  side  of  Ralph  Boteler's  Gapffl! 
and  formed  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  the  Outer  iou 
yard,  with  their  abundant  late  Elizabethan  windows.  Durlgt 
ownership  of  George,  6th  Lord  Chandos,  Sudeley  fell  w  t 
nadir  of  its  fortunes.  The  Civil  War  saw  it  surrendered 0  t 
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nner  Court,  with  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester's  roofless  Banqueting 
1470. 

,  above.  One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  restoration  of 
1  by  the  Dent  brothers  was  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  the 
i  (see  also  colour  plate). 

,  below.  The  North  Hall.  On  the  right  wall  is  Lucas  de  Heere's  well- 
composite  group  of  Tudor  sovereigns  (see  No.  9),  next  to  it  Zuc- 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 


Iheads  in  1643,  recaptured  by  Prince  Rupert,  rcgarrisoncd 
nvner  and  made  King  Charles  I's  headquarters.  In  1644  it 
jain  attacked  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Sir  William 
r.  After  the  King's  execution  it  was  'slighted',  that  is  to  say 
•d — not  for  the  first  time — to  a  ruin.  The  Church  had  suf- 
;rievous  desecration  during  the  first  Roundhead  onslaught, 
arlv  two  hundred  years  the  Castle  was  suffered  to  dctcrio- 
rhen  as  it  were  at  the  last  hour  its  fortunes  were  mirac- 
y  retrieved. 

[830  two  rich  bachelor  brothers,  glove  makers  from 
:ster,  came  upon  Sudelcy  in  the  course  of  their  anti- 
n  rambles.  John  and  William  Dent  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
ice.  Within  the  next  few  years  they  had  bought  the  castle 
tate.  With  an  absorbing  passion  they  set  about  restoring 
n.  Only  the  Botcler  Gatehouse  was  left  more  or  less  intact, 
rothers  made  the  Elizabethan  ranges  of  the  Outer  quad- 
habitable.  At  the  same  time  they  laid  out  the  gardens, 
gardens  at  Sudelcy  (see  colour  plate)  arc  a  most  successful 
de  of  a  mid-Victorian  reproduction  of  what  is  probably 
to  be  a  Jacobean  layout.  They  are  somewhat  reminiscent 
se  contemporary  gardens  at  Montacute  in  Somerset.  A 
walk,  bounded  by  a  stone  balustrade,  encloses  a  generous 
)  the  west  and  south  of  the  castle  precincts.  The  section 
lg  the  Inner  Courtyard  is  strictly  formal.  Four  parterres  of 
lclosing  polyantha  roses  are  centred  upon  a  pool  within  a 
ade.  On  either  side  a  double  length  of  yew  hedge  has  been 
resemble  a  range  of  monks'  cells,  each  with  a  doorway  and 
dndows. 

$50  a  nephew  of  the  bachelor  brothers,  John  Couchcr  Dent, 
ued  the  process  of  restoration  by  tackling  the  west  side  of 
ner  Court,  of  which  only  the  outer  Boteler  and  the 
eting  Hall  walls  were  then  standing.  The  change  of  texture 
yellow  Stanway  stone  used  throughout  is  the  best  guide  to 
rious  periods  of  Sudclcy's  Victorian  rehabilitation,  for  all 
tailed  work  is  astonishingly  conservative  and  correct.  In 
lis  widow  built  the  north-cast  tower,  joined  the  western 


range  of  the  Outer  Courtyard  to  the  Portmare  Tower  by  a  new 
block  and  the  Garderobc  Tower  to  the  Portmare  Tower  by  a  low 
corridor.  By  now  the  Dent  work  of  restoration  of  the  Castle 
exterior  was  complete.  There  is  only  the  Church  to  consider. 

When  the  Dents  bought  Sudelcy  the  outside  walls  of  the 
Church  were  intact,  but  the  roof  had  quite  gone.  In  1863  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  and  J.  Drayton  Wyatt  replaced  the  root  111 
unexceptionable  Perpendicular  style,  laid  the  expensive  pavement 
in  green  and  white  marble  with  inlaid  quatrefoils  of  pink  marble, 
and  made  a  new  shrine  for  Queen  Catherine  Parr's  remains. 
Under  an  ogival  canopy  they  raised  a  table  tomb  of  alabaster, 
displaying  arms  within  quatrefoils.  Scott  was  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  and  sensitive  effigy  in  white  marble  of  the  youthful 
Queen. 

When  John  Coucher  Dent's  widow  died  in  1900  she  be- 
queathed the  Sudelcy  estate  to  her  brother's  son,  Henry  Brocklc- 
hurst,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  who  pre-fixed 
the  surname  of  Dent  to  his  own.  The  late  Major  J.  H.  Dent 
Brocklehurst  commissioned  Mr.  Walter  H.  Godfrey  to  re-adapt 
the  Dents'  Victorianized  living  rooms  on  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Outer  Courtyard.  The  work  was  undertaken  exactly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Dent  brothers  by  their  first  timely  purchase 
had  saved  the  Castle  from  total  decay.  It  is  these  rooms  to  which 
the  public  have  access.  Sudelcy  Castle  contains  more  treasures 
than  can  be  referred  to  in  an  article  of  this  length.  Therefore 
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5  and  6.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  who  outlived  Henry  VIII,  in 
Sudeley  Church.  The  shrine  as  seen  here  was  designed  and  carried  out  in 
1863  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  J.  Drayton  Wyatt.  Scott  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  white  marble  effigy. 


mention  will  only  be  made  of  a  selection  of  those  things  on  dis- 
play which  have  historic  relation  to  the  Castle  itself.  They  are  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  of  the 
brothers  John  and  William  Dent  who  acquired  them  from  many 
different  sources. 

Entrance  to  the  Castle  is  by  way  of  Border's  Gatehouse.  In  the 
north  hall  the  predominant  picture  is  a  composite  group  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  recently  confirmed  by  Dr.  Roy  Strong  to  be  by 
Lucas  de  Heere.  This  well-known  picture  was  given  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  exhibition  mainly  of  Hans  Eworth's  work  held  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1965.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel 
arc  inscribed  the  lines,  'The  Quenc  to  Walsingham  This  Tablet 
Sente.  Mark  of  Her  Peoples  And  her  own  Content'.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  a  ruthless  protogonist  of  Protestantism  was  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Secretary  of  State  from  1573-90.  Close  by  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  by  Zucchero.  She  holds  an  ostrich  feather  in 


her  right  hand  and  orange  lily  (/.  croceum)  in  her  left.  Belc 
shoulder  of  her  thickly  stuffed  dress  of  white  satin  sewn 
mesh,  the  same  flower  is  mysteriously  sprouting.  Pearl  cl 
adorn  her  auburn  hair.  The  splendid  pair  of  leather  blacj 
with  incised  CR,  crown  and  date  1646  belonged  to  Charle| 

A  portrait  of  the  6th  Lord  Chandos,  owner  of  Sud^leyl 
the  Civil  War,  taces  the  passage.  In  the  passage  hangs  a  col 
of  tracings  on  oil  paper  in  black  reeded  frames  adorned  witH 
ribbons.  They  are  copies  by  George  Vertue  of  the 
Holbein  portrait  drawings  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  The! 
bought  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Sale  in  1842.  On  the  back 
frame  a  description  is  given  of  the  sitter  in  Horace  Wj 
writing.  Of  topical  interest  is  a  contemporary  copy  on  a  vj 
board  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Charles  I  to  the  inhabii 
Cornwall ;'Givenat  our  campatSudeley  castle  ye  i8thof  S 
ber  1643'.  The  letter  was  commanded  to  be  hung  in  ever\ 
church  in  the  Duchy. 

The  charming  Library  (see  colour  plate)  is  Walter  Gc  H 
major  achievement  at  Sudeley.  The  walls  arc  wainscoted  i|H 
fielded  oak  panels.  The  Elizabethan  stone  chimney-pieB 
brought  from  another  room  in  the  castle.  The  initials  E.  am 
'Mainctleine  [maintien]  le  Droit'  for  the  2nd  Lord  ChanqH 
the  Chandos  motto  are  carved  on  the  frieze.  Opposite  tl  hw 
place  hangs  a  Sheldon  table  cover,  probably  woven  aboujiOK 
On  a  soft,  multi-coloured  ground  of  foliage,  figures,  bis  «ji 
flowers  are  roundels  representing  the  various  virtues,  |H 
central  cartouche  depicting  Adam  and  Eve.  The  borders  jnmi 
vignettes  of  hunting  and  coursing  scenes,  men,  hounds  anJH 
Among  the  furniture  are  a  suite  of  walnut  chairs  with^B 
backs,  cabriole  legs  and  claw  and  ball  feet,  the  seats  cover^H 
early  eighteenth-century  needlework;  and  two  dumm\po» 
figures,  a  child  in  Stuart  dress  of  about  1640  and  a  Dutch  ov:, 
1625.  These  somewhat  rare  and  purely  ornamental  objects  Hgjn 
ated  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  early  seventeenth  citun 
Among  historic  relics  are  Charles  I's  despatch  box  of  be  an 
holly  marquetry  taken  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby;  a  fiarc  c 
Henry  VIII  carved  in  hone  stone  (sixteenth-century  Gepai) 
and  a  framed  medallion  in  boxwood  of  the  same  monarcpot 
the  tiny  eyes,  pinched  nose,  tight  cruel  mouth  and  widiowi 
both  from  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  some  hair  and  a  tooth  of  Other 
inc  Parr,  removed  from  her  coffin  when  it  was  opened  in  leli: 
eighteenth  century. 

In  the  further  passage  arc  two  oil  paintings  of  the  iinoi 
Sudeley  Castle  c.  1750.  A  glass  case  contains  some  early  lam 
books  of  prayer  composed  by  Catherine  Parr.  One  cntitd  h 
Lamentacion  or  Complaynt  of  a  Sinner'  begins:  'wen 
considrc  in  ye  bethinking  of  myne  evil  cV  wretched  form  M< 
mync  obstnate,  stonye  and  untractablc  herte  . . .' — pathetidap 
from  one  surely  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Over  the  doorway  into  the  staircase  is  a  bust  of  Oliver  rom 
well,  reputedly  by  Edward  Pearcc,  one  of  the  most  gifted  lH 
carvers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  the  pictures 
Staircase  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  John  Smallwood,  alnlp 
of  Newbury,  a  rich  wool  merchant  born  in  Winchcomblwi 
equipped  and  led  a  hundred  men  in  an  expedition  to  Scjlant 
He  is  here  seen  in  a  pacific  guise,  holding  a  carnation,  lip 
flower  he  introduced  to  England.  The  curious  five-p^B 
picture,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth  for  the  EuS 
Inn  in  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  is  called  'The  Bridge  ol 
In  the  centre  panel  the  artist  is  shown  standing  on  a  br  gc 

Facing,  above.  The  gardens  which  John  and  William  Dent  construed* 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  contemporary  gardens  at  Montacute  in  So  ene 
Below.  The  Library,  Walter  Godfrey's  major  achievement  at  Sudelf . 
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7.  In  the  North  Hall  (see  No.  4)  hangs  this  portrait  of  the  6th  Lord  Chandos, 
owner  of  Sudeley  during  the  Civil  War. 


8.  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  by  Zucchero  (see  No.  4)  in  the  North  Hall. 


9.  Composite  group  of  Tudor  sovereigns  which  Dr.  Roy  Strong  has 
recently  confirmed  as  being  the  work  of  Lucas  de  Heere.  The  base  of  the 
panel  is  inscribed  'The  Quene  to  Walsingham  This  Tablet  Sente.  Mark  of 
Her  Peoples  And  her  own  Content'. 


though  about  to  jump  into  the  water  under  a  foaming  vu 
Above  him  the  blindfold  figure  ofjustice  on  a  globe  hurtles pwi 
blessings  upon  those  gathered  in  the  two  left-hand  pane  ail 
evils  upon  those  in  the  right-hand  one.  The  evils  consist  o  H 
crutches,  swords,  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  an  unwanted  bab  Oi 
the  extreme  right  lurk  the  inevitable  jaws  of  hell. 

Upstairs  in  the  Gardcrobe  Tower  is  the  little  chamber  in  hicl 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  eked  out  her  latter  days.  John  Cqdbs 
Dent  was  responsible  for  its  decoration  in  1847.  And  delighm 
is  in  a  romantic,  crowded  and  slightly  stuffy  fashion.  Thewi 
arc  hung  with  crimson  damask.  There  is  much  rich  and  par 
gothic  carving.  The  stucco  ceiling  is  patterned  in  a  Tudor  styjlj 
could  not  be  any  other  than  early  Victorian.  The  trefoilecwin 
dow  heads  are  filled  with  German  or  Swiss  glass. 

A  portrait  purporting  to  be  of  the  luckless  Queen  in  lad 
widow's  cap  and  white  ruff  gazes  at  the  visitor  who  entd  tin 
closet  dedicated  to  her  memory.  Her  adventurer  husband  Tlarn 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  with  sharp  little  eyes  and  brownianl 
is  here  too.  So  is  her  brother  and  heir  to  Sudeley — thouglpnl1 
for  a  short  time — William  Parr,  later  Marquess  of  Northaimon 
He  was  to  champion  Lady  Jane  Grcv's  claim  to  the  throne,  Id  a 
forfeited  all  his  estates  in  1553.  Gathered  in  this  room  are  (JXB 
Elizabeth  I's  christening  robe,  Charles  I's  satin  waistcoat  tafia 
the  Battle  of  Newbury,  beautifully  embroidered  w  ith  fire 
thread  and  flecks  of  white  silk,  and  his  satin  nightcap,  besw&s 
quantity  of  miniatures,  mostly  copies  of  well-known  likc:^ 
of  royal  Tudors. 

Indeed,  Sudeley  is  a  fascinating  memorial  of  that  inscr  abi 
dynasty  by  virtue  of  its  contents,  its  architecture  and  itsinc 
association  with  Henry  VIII's  last  Queen,  Catherine  Parr. 
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itaircase.  The  five-panelled  painting  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth, 
f .  Charles  I's  despatch  box. 

Me  right.  Queen  Catherine  Parr's  room,  refurbished  by  John  Coucher  Dent  in  1847. 


Church,  restored  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  J.  Drayton  Wyatt  in  1863. 
i  Church  from  the  West.  When  the  Dent  family  acquired  Sudeley  the  outside  walls  of  the 
1  were  intact,  the  roof  was  gone. 


The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  5 

Germany.  Parti.  Nurnberg 


J.  F.  HAYWARD 


THE  chief  centres  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  the  south  German  cities  of  Nurnberg,  Augs- 
burg, Munich  and  Ulm.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  Niirn- 
berg.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  over  600  goldsmiths  known, 
who  worked  in  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  150  years  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  a  great  number  of  examples  of  their  work,  identi- 
fiable by  maker's  mark  and  the  Nurnberg  town  mark,  still  exist. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  arc  made  of  silver,  but  a  group  of 
enamelled  gold  vessels  by  a  Niirnbcrg  goldsmith,  formerly  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of  Salzburg,  has  recently  been 
recognised  amongst  the  contents  of  the  Museo  dcgli  Argenti  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.1  The  fame  of  the  goldsmiths'  art  of 
Nurnberg  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Wenzcl 
Janmitzcr,  the  most  ingenious  and  original  of  the  German  masters 
of  the  century.  Born  in  Vienna,  he  was  established  in  Nurnberg 
bv  1534  and  continued  to  work  there  until  his  death  in  1585, 
during  which  period  he  executed  many  commissions  for  the 
Emperors  Ferdinand  I,  Maximilian  II,  Rudolph  II  and  for  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol. - 

At  no  time  have  the  creations  of  the  goldsmith  been  more 
admired  than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Numerous  commissions 
came  not  only  from  the  ruling  Princes  and  wealthy  noblemen  but 
also  from  the  merchant  class  and  the  guilds  in  the  cities.  It  was 
the  custom  in  the  German  cities  to  present  visiting  princes  or 
famous  personalities  with  a  handsome  cup  of  gold  or  silver  gilt:i 
and  this  practice  was  repeated,  though  on  a  less  lavish  scale,  by  the 
guilds  and  merchant  families.  Moreover  every  guild  or  similar 
institution  had  its  Willkoimii  (welcome)  cup  in  which  the  health 
of  notable  visitors  could  be  drunk. 

Though  at  any  one  time  there  were  certain  standard  designs 
(Nos.  8  and  9),  usually  derived  from  the  printed  pattern  books 
then  current,  which  were  produced  by  many  different  goldsmiths, 
great  importance  was  placed  upon  originality,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  presentation  pieces.  Cups  made  for  the  guilds  were 
wrought  in  a  form  that  related  to  the  activity  of  the  guild  for 
which  they  were  destined.  No  great  exercise  of  the  imagination 
was  required  to  produce  a  cup  in  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  for 
the  Butchers'  Guild,  a  shoe  for  the  Shoemakers'  guild,  etc.,  but 
the  contemporary  admiration  of  virtuosity  led  to  the  creation  of 
some  most  extravagantly  designed  vessels. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  Niirnbcrg  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  elegant  Akclci-Bcchcr,  or  Columbine 
cup,  which  had  to  be  made  as  a  masterpiece  by  goldsmiths  aspiring 
to  be  admitted  as  masters  of  their  craft  to  the  Nurnberg  guild. 
The  form  was  of  great  subtlety  and  it  was  probably  for  this  rea- 
son that  its  design  used  to  be  attributed  to  Wenzcl  Jamnitzcr 
himself.  The  columbine  cup  was  in  fact  first  introduced  as  a 
masterpiece  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Nurnberg  guild  in  1 53 1.  Two 
other  objects  had  also  to  be  made  by  the  aspirant:  a  gold  ring  set 


I.  Standing  cup  of  red  agate  carved  in  the  form  of  a  sea-shell,  the  st  1  i' 
mounts  of  enamelled  gold  set  with  precious  stones.  The  cover  is  enossi 
in  low  relief  with  four  Old  Testament  scenes  relating  to  the  theme  Jus 
ice.  Nurnberg,  made  probably  by  Melchior  Baier  the  Elder,  for  thelari 
graf  Georg  von  Brandenburg  whose  name  with  the  date  1536  is  enaelii 
on  the  lip.  Though  the  ornament  is  still  of  Renaissance  character,  t  id 
of  carving  a  piece  of  agate  in  the  form  of  a  shell  and  employing  H 
drinking  cup  is  typical  of  Mannerist  art.  Schatzkammer  of  the  Re 
Munich. 
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engraved  designs  for  the  borders  of  bowls  or  Tazze,  Virgil  Solis, 
rg,  mid  sixteenth  century.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


ah  i 


I 


ived  design  of  a  jug  by  Virgil  Solis  of  Nurnberg,  mid  sixteenth 
The  design  of  this  particularly  graceless  vessel  seems  to  have  been 
by  the  Italian  painter  and  designer,  Giulio  Romano.  The  Victoria 
rt  Museum. 


4.  Engraved  design  for  a  standing  cup  from  the  Insigne  ac  plane  novum  opus 
craterographicum  or  Neu  Kunsthuck  published  by  Matthias  Ziindt  in  Niirn- 
berg  in  1551.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


with  a  precious  stone  and  a  seal  die.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear 
that  he  had  received  no  outside  help  in  his  work;  though  in  1 535 
the  regulations  were  relaxed  to  the  extent  that  he  was  no  longer 
required  to  produce  his  own  design.  As  the  result  of  another 
regulation  made  in  1 571 , a  pattern  cup  was  acquired  by  the  guild. 
This  was  shown  to  aspirants  about  to  produce  their  masterpieces, 
and  had  to  be  followed,  though  variations  in  the  ornament  were 
permissible.  The  original  pattern  cup  was  made  by  a  Nurnberg 
goldsmith,  Martin  Rehlein,  and  a  Nurnberg  columbine  cup  111 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  tentatively  been  identified 
as  the  piece  he  made  on  this  occasion.  It  is  one  of  three  columbine 
cups  that  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Nurnberg  guild  until 
1868  when  the  whole  collection  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  former  goldsmiths.  Another  of  these 
columbine  cups,  also  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Kohlhaussen'  on  stylistic  grounds  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Wcnzcl  Jamnitzcr's  grandson,  Chnstoph. 

The  greatest  skill  was  required  from  the  goldsmith  who  set  out 
to  make  one  of  these  columbine  cups.  The  design  recalls  the  lo- 


5.  Design  for  a  ewer  by  Matthias  Ziincit  from  the  same  pattern-book  as 
No.  4.  Kupferstichkabinet,  Berlin. 


bate  bodies  of  the  late  Gothic  cups  but  tbe  section  was  even  more 
complex;  furthermore  tbe  body  was  decorated  with  numerous 
minute  panels  of  figure  subjects,  which  were  not,  of  course,  a 
feature  of  late  Gothic  cups.  A  number  of  these  masterpiece  cups 
have  survived;  writing  long  ago,  Rosenberg''  listed  19  of  them. 
Besides  the  two  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  already 
mentioned,  there  are  two  in  the  Gcrmanisches  Nationalmuseum, 
Niirnbcrg,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  respec- 
tively, and  one  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  11). 

After  1535  the  Niirnbcrg  aspirant  was  not  required  to  produce 
his  own  design  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  on  the  whole  few  gold- 
smiths were  inventive  designers.  For  the  most  part  they  relied 
upon  printed  pattern  books,  issued  by  the  masters  of  engraved 
ornament,  of  whom  some  were,  of  course,  practising  goldsmiths. 
These  pattern  books  had  an  international  circulation  and  their 
existence  goes  far  to  explain  the  striking  uniformity  of  design  in 
pieces  made  in  cities  geographically  remote  from  each  other.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft  has  the  designer 
played  a  more  important  part  than  during  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  When,  as  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
contemporary  taste  favoured  pure  form  without  added  embcl- 


5 

hsh  ment,  the  goldsmith  could  work  on  his  own  witlut  t 
assistance  of  a  designer.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  howeve  wlr 
excellence  of  form  was  taken  for  granted  and  a  vessel  wa'udw 
by  the  variety  and  extravagance  of  its  ornament,  the  golsmi 
usually  needed  to  seek  outside  help.  It  is  not,  therefore,  siDrisii 
that  a  larger  volume  of  goldsmiths'  designs  should  iprvii.  fr0 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  from  an  oth 
period  of  comparable  duration.  Such  was  the  interest  arched  I 
these  designs  that  Rudolph  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  id  d 
archetype  of  the  Mannerist  Prince,  accumulated  them  fciincl 
sion  in  his  vast  treasury  along  with  his  unparalleled  colleion 
vessels  of  sculptured  hardstone  mounted  in  enamelled  goli 


6.  Engraved  design  for  a  standing  cup  from  a  set  of  24  sheets  public  I 
Virgil  Solis  of  Nurnberg  in  the  1550's.  This  particular  vessel  can  be  u  6 
ed  to  form  four  separate  elements :  a  salt  cellar,  a  small  cup,  a  bowl  1 
foot  and  a  plate  or  dish.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


So 


1  of  such  elaboration  of  workmanship  as  those  chosen  to 

2  this  series  of  articles  can  never  have  constituted  more 
.mail  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  sixteenth-century 
th.  The  average  master  did  then,  as  he  still  docs,  produce 
i  amount  of  usefuLplate  which  he  would  hold  in  stock, 
more  important  pieces  mustjalways  have  been  commis- 
>y  a  customer  who  would  either  have  paid  for  or  actually 
( the  precious  metal  needed  for  the  execution  of  his  order, 
•n  the  wealthiest  goldsmiths  would  have  been  able  to  stock 
s  of  die  gold  mounted,  enamelled  and  jewelled  hardstone 
(No.  i)  that  were  the  highest  expression  of  their  art. 
de  the  goldsmiths  who  worked  in  the  large  cities,  where 
•re  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  their  craft- 
v-ere  the  court  goldsmiths,  who  were  exempt  from  guild 

They  received  an  emolument  from  their  Prince  but  do 
a  to  have  been  forbidden  to  accept  commissions  from  other 
;rs,  provided  these  did  not  conflict  with  their  obligations 
employer.  The  sixteenth-century  monarch  had  a  constant 
r  fine  goldsmiths'  work  for  presentation  to  odier  ruling 

to  their  ambassadors  and  to  the  noblemen  of  his  own 
'ieces  that  were  not  required  immediately  for  presentation 
aced  in  the  treasury  untU  such  time  as  they  in  turn  had  to 
n  away.  Most  European  princes  seem  to  have  been  quite 

about  altering  or  disposing  of  the  finest  pieces  in  their 
es,  especially  those  which  were  no  longer  fashionable, 
xamples  could  be  quoted :  here  it  will  suffice  to  recall  how 
lini  salt  and  the  St.  Michael  gold  cup,  two  of  the  most 
cent  pieces  in  the  French  treasury  were  sent  by  king 

IX  in  1570  to  Innsbruck  as  a  present  to  the  Archduke 

nd  of  Tirol  and  how  the  fourteenth-century  royal  gold 

the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  now  in  the  British 

n,  was  presented  by  James  I  in  1604  to  the  Spanish  envoy, 

an  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  as  part  of  a  gift  totalling  290 

of  gold  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  ounces  of  gilt  plate.6 

>rinces  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  finest  possessions  as 

.ble  heirlooms  of  their  dynasty.  It  is  to  the  foresight  of 

Ubrecht  V  of  Bavaria  in  creathig  a  perpetual  treasury  of 

A  haus  clainoder'  (family  heirlooms)  that  we  owe  the 

ation  of  the  great  collection  of  goldsmiths'  work,  much 

:he  Mannerist  style,  in  the  Munich  Residenz. 7 

all  the  German  princes  maintained  their  own  personal 

iths  and  those  who  did,  such  as  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 

ind  it  necessary  to  patronize  the  great  masters  of  the  craft 

g  in  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg.  If  a  vessel  of  great  im- 

:e  was  required,  a  graphic  artist  such  as  Virgil  Solis  or 

is  Ziindt  would  be  commissioned  to  produce  an  original 
a 

ng  the  sixteenth  century  the  masters  of  engraved  orna- 
/orking  in  Niirnberg  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tion  of  new  ideas  in  design  throughout  the  area  of  Teu- 
ulture,  which  then  spread  far  into  northern  and  eastern 
:.  The  first  hints  of  the  abandonment  of  classical  Re- 
ce  standards  of  proportion  and  propriety  in  the  use  of 
;nt  can,  however,  be  detected  in  the  series  of  forty  designs 
dsmiths'  work  published  by  the  Fulda  goldsmith,  Hans 
ler,  in  the  1530's.  Though  this  master  adhered  to  a  rigid 
re  of  contrasting  vertical  and  horizontal  forms  in  the 
he  designed,  he  evidently  dehghted  in  ornament  for  its 
ke  and  occasionally  indulged  in  the  bloated  and  grotesque 
i  that  are  typical  of  later  Mamierist  art. 
earliest  monument  of  the  new  style  to  come  from  a 
n  goldsmith  is  the  agate  cup  with  mounts  and  cover  of 
led  gold  enriched  with  jewels  made  by  a  Niirnberg 
,  probably  Melchior  Baier  the  Elder,  in  1536  for  Markgraf 


7.  Design  in  pen  and  wash  for  a  ewer  with  cover,  by  an  anonymous, 
probably  Niirnberg,  goldsmith,  about  1550-60.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. 

Georg  von  Brandenburg-Ansbach  (No.  1).  While  the  foot  and 
stem  of  this  splendid  cup  are  of  conservative  design  and  corres- 
pond to  the  style  displayed  in  Brosamer's  printed  sheets,  the 
curious  bowl  reveals  a  fully  evolved  Mannerism.  Not  oidy  is  the 
cup  quite  unfunctional,  but  the  treatment  of  the  bowl  is  highly 
sophisticated.  Though  carved  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  it  is  made  of 
agate;  this  device  of  one  material  being  wrought  to  resemble 
another  will  frequently  be  encountered  in  our  review  of  the  later 
phases  of  Mamierist  art.  The  perverseness  of  the  style  could  hardly 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  this  cup,  although  it  was  wrought 
when  Mannerism  was  making  its  first  impact  on  the  craft  of  the 
goldsmith.  While  rejecthig  the  limitations  imposed  by  naturalism 
in  their  art,  the  exponents  of  Mannerism  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  more  curious  manifestations  of  nature:  freaks,  dwarfs  and 
the  like.  This  trend  led  naturally  to  the  cult  of  the  ugly,  which  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  later  phases  of  Mannerism.  Whereas  the 
earher  manifestations  of  the  style  such  as  we  see  in  the  designs  of 
Virgil  Solis  or  Matthias  Ziindt  (Nos.  2  and  4),  have  a  definite 
grace  and  charm,  the  later  designs,  including  many  from  the  pen 
of  Erasmus  Hornick,  are  positively  repidsive  and  seem,  like 
so  many  creations  of  modern  art,  to  have  been  intended  to  shock 
and  alarm.  In  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith  great  interest  was  shown 
in  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  hardstones,  shells,  eggs  and 
human  or  animal  figures  in  the  construction  of  display  and,  to  a 


8.  Design  in  pen  and  wash  for  a  standing  cup.  This  and  the  preceding  design 
are  drawn  by  the  same  hand  and  represent  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  highly  elaborate  designs  of  Matthias  Ziindt,  which  could  hardly  be 
executed  as  they  stood,  and  the  cup  actually  made  by  the  goldsmith.  Al- 
though still  of  extremely  complex  form  they  are  not  more  so  than  the 
Niirnberg  cup  in  No.  9.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


lesser  extent,  of  useful  plate.  This  manifestation  of  the  triumph  of 
human  ingenuity  over  nature  exercised  a  powerful  appeal  to 
Renaissance  man.  In  the  case  of  the  Markgraf  (if  Brandenburg's 
cup  the  triumph  is  two-fold  in  that,  through  the  expenditure  of  an 
immense  amount  of  human  effort,  the  form  of  a  fragile  object,  a 
shell,  has  been  wrested  from  a  different  and  excessively  hard 
material,  agate.  So  sophisticated  an  approach  to  the  goldsmiths' 
craft  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  1  530's.  This  shell  agate 
cup  was  commissioned  by  one  of  the  ruling  Princes  and  was  de- 
signed to  satisfy  a  taste  that  had  been  formed  by  international 
influences. 

The  new  style  was  brought  to  maturity  in  Niirnberg  through 
the  publication  in  that  city  of  a  number  of  pattern  books  of 
designs  for  goldsmiths  by  the  two  graphic  artists:  Virgil  Solis 
(15 14-1562)  and  Matthias  Ziindt.  While  the  latter's  Neu  Kimst- 
buch  is  dated  1551,  Virgil  Solis'  numerous  sheets  are  undated  and 
111  view  of  their  differing  format  it  is  difficult  to  establish  their 
chronology  and  relationship  to  each  other.  So  large  is  the  oeuvre 
of  Solis  and  so  varied  the  styles  represented  that  he  should  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  the  master  of  an  extensive  workshop  pro- 
ducing designs  for  all  the  crafts  rather  than  as  a  single  artist, 


working  on  his  own.  Like  his  contemporaries  he  did  not  ,>sita 
to  borrow  ideas  from  other  engravers  and  even  to  reprodu;  the 
work  exactly.  Amongst  his  sheets  of  goldsmiths'  design*;an  1 
recognised  extensive  borrowing  from  his  predecessors  ich 
Cornelis  Floris  and  Peter  Flotner  and  perhaps  from  his  fellc  aro 
Matthias  Ziindt.  Solis'  silver  designs  seem  to  date  from  thUj 
and  the  1550's;  the  earlier  series  shows  vessels  of  convition 
Renaissance  design  such  as  one  might  find  in  the  work  of  om 
Brosamer  or  even  in  the  goldsmiths'  patterns  produceqn  tl 
late  1530's  by  Heinrich  Aldegrever  of  Soest.  In  some  of  5  ,• 
designs,  however,  Solis  shows  an  awareness  of  the  possi! 
the  dramatic  sculptural  effects  that  the  Italian  engravers  ( orn 
ment  such  as  Andrea  Vico  or  Agostino  dei  Musi  had  takl  or 
from  classical  antiquity  (No.  3),  but  he  also  developed  a  jvle 
crowded  ornament  (No.  2)  that  covered  most  of  the 
This  ornament  combined  with  agreeable  naivete  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  Mannerist  designers:  figure  subject 
work  and  architectural  ornament,  grotesques  and  monstdfsBi 
together  without  regard  to  any  rational  relationship.  Pfcl» 
this  closely  set  ornament  executed  in  low  relief  becarJ  ve 
popular  in  Germany  and  a  considerable  number  of  cupwJ 
and  dishes  decorated  in  this  way  survive.  This  low  rekefmj 
ornament  appealed  both  to  the  customer  and  to  the  less  tojo 
goldsmith.  Vessels  decorated  with  low  relief  ornamenwe 
more  practicable  in  use  than  those  modelled  in  high  mef 
sculptural  form.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workinH 
smith  they  were  far  less  trouble  to  make,  for  the  ornamjH 
not  as  a  rule  embossed  but  was  applied  in  the  form  of  castifl 
These  in  turn  were  made  from  carved  models  that  were  sjfl 
to  the  goldsmith  by  the  model  maker  (FormschneideL  tl 
production  of  these  goldsmiths'  models  was  another  speciM 
the  Niirnberg  masters;  a  collection  of  these  models  oninki 
obtained  from  Niirnberg  can  be  seen  in  the  AmerbachH 
kabinett  in  the  Historisches  Museum,  Basel. 

We  do  not  know  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  originalM 
German  style  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuryjB 
Solis  may  merely  have  exploited  ideas  that  had  been  intinuc 
by  another  master.  Its  introduction  was  formerly  credH 
Wenzel  Jamnitzer  himself,  but  it  is  now  recognised  that  ell 
his  lesser  contemporaries,  was  following  the  fashionable  ml 
his  period.  It  is  best  represented  in  the  Neu  Kunstbuch  of  MM 
Ziindt,  published  in  Niirnberg  in  1 551.  Whereas  Solis  usuHl 
a  few  undecorated  areas  in  his  designs,  Ziindt  was  so  corJH 
victim  of  the  horror  vacui  that  he  left  no  place  of  repose  forffl 
on  his  surfaces.  He  contrived,  moreover,  to  render  the  pipe: 
his  vessels  as  complicated  as  their  surfaces  by  innuia| 
projections:  brackets,  medallion  heads,  figures  and,  esfpal 
applied  castings  from  nature  of  animals,  insects  and  mk 
(No.  4).  This  use  of  details  cast  from  nature  implies  no  coiH 
to  naturalism,  for  the  figures,  etc.,  arc  placed  in  quite  uijata 
settings.  Thus  snails  grow  out  of  cornices,  vases  of  flower  pi 
the  heads  of  satyrs,  human  figures  from  strapwork  or  pdM 
The  most  adventurous  of  Ziindt's  designs  is  an  extraojH 
ewer  (No.  5)  into  the  decoration  of  which  all  the  creates 
earth,  sky  and  water  have  been  conscripted.  The  basic  firm 
the  vessel  is  balanced  and  graceful  and  the  harmony  of  thdesi 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  proliferation  of  ornament.  Ziindfuo' 
more  individuality  than  Solis  in  setting  out  his  abundant  tcoi 
don  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ewers,  whose  very  facn 
required  them  to  be  asymmetrical,  he  adhered  to  exact  syitael 
in  his  designs.  While  Solis  introduced  a  standing  figure  oil  sal 
(No.  6)  or  a  group  of  figures  as  the  stem  of  a  few  of  his  ip  c 
signs,  Ziindt  was  content  with  the  familiar  Renaissance  syem 
piling  one  element  on  another  to  construct  base  anciste 
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,1  •  feature  that  is  found  in  Solis  but  not  in  Ziindt  is  the 
!  ition  of  several  different  objects  in  one  single  vessel,  usual- 
re  standing  cup  (No.  6).  The  various  elements  could  be 
n  ed  from  the  main  body  and  used  separately.  The  design 
I  d  provides  onlv  for  a  cup,  a  bowl,  a  dish  and  a  salt  but 
■I  icorporate  a  candlestick,  beaker,  dish,  pepper-sitter  and, 
c,  a  small  clock.  This  ingenious  device  of  concealing  one 

I   or  in  the  case  of  the  literature  of  the  period  one  idea — 

,  mother  is  another  manifestation  or  the  Mannerist  ap- 
I  A  few  examples  of  these  combination  vessels  have 
j  1  and  have  been  published  m  another  article  in  this 

j  :  seventh  article  in  this  series10  I  suggested  that  the  draw- 
the  Salviati  school,  which  are  included  in  the  Hornick 


ling  cup,  silver-gilt,  by  Jacob  Frohlich  of  Niirnberg,  who  was 
d  Master  in  1555  and  died  in  1579.  The  original  finial  is  missing, 
le  exception  of  the  etched  border  below  the  lip  and  the  embossed 
:low  this  border  and  above  the  drum,  nearly  all  the  ornament  on 
is  cast,  including  the  scenes  on  the  drum.  The  Worshipful  Company 
rers,  London. 


10.  Standing  cup,  silver,  by  Christoph  Lindenberger  of  Niirnberg,  one  of  a 
pair  dated  1568.  Like  No.  9  this  cup  conforms  to  the  conventional  Niirn- 
berg type  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  British  Museum. 


Codex  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  may  have  been 
acquired  by  Erasmus  Hornick  himself  as  a  source  of  ideas  or  may 
have  been  added  to  the  Hornick  group  by  a  later  owner.  This 
same  Codex  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  also  contains  a 
number  of  watcrcolour  drawings  of  silver-gilt  vessels,  some  of 
which  were  intended  to  be  enriched  with  enamel  (probably 
Kaltemail)  in  the  Niirnberg  style  of  the  1  >.s;o's  or  1  560's.  These  are 
not  all  by  the  same  hand  and  are  of  varying  merit,  but  I  think  that 
their  association  with  Hornick's  own  drawings  came  about  in  the 
same  way:  i.e.  they  were  either  acquired  by  Hornick  himself,  who 
was  resident  in  Niirnberg  at  the  time  they  were  executed,  or  they 
were  added  to  the  Hornick  group  by  a  collector  who  was 
interested  in  goldsmiths'  work.  The  designs  are  closer  in  style  to 
the  work  of  Solis  than  that  of  Ziindt;  the  vase  of  flowers 
surmounting  the  ewer  illustrated  in  No.  7  recurs  frequently  in 
Solis'  later  designs  as  a  finial  for  standing  cups.  Some  of  these 
drawings,  such  as  that  in  No.  8,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
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II.  A  Niirnberg  masterpiece  cup  of  silver  embossed  and  chased  with  auricular  scrollwork  and  with  cartouches  enclosing  figures  of  cherubs, 
decorated  with  insects  and  small  reptiles  cast  from  nature.  Unmarked,  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The-Briiish  Museum. 


Niirnberg  goldsmith,11  Jakob  Frohlich,  because  they  so  closely 
resemble  the  cups  he  produced  (No.  9).  I  do  not  accept  this 
attribution,  as  the  style  represented  in  them  was  a  commonplace 
of  the  Niirnberg  goldsmiths  and  can  be  found  repeated  with  only 
minor  variation  in  pieces  signed  by  various  masters  (No.  10). 

The  watercolour  drawings  arc  as  a  rule  much  less  fantastic  than 
the  engraved  designs  in  the  pattern  books.  The  artist  who  was 
preparing  designs  for  a  pattern-book  that  would  mainly  be  used 
as  a  source  of  ideas  could  allow  his  imagination  free  rein  without 
concerning  himself  unduly  about  eventual  problems  of  execu- 
tion. Watercolour  drawings,  such  as  those  in  Nos.  7  and  8,  were 
probably  intended  to  be  copied  literally  by  the  goldsmith  and  the 
designs  must  therefore  be  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
possible  execution.  Nevertheless  the  success  with  which  the 
sixteenth-century  masters  translated  the  contorted  and  grotesque 
forms  published  by  the  engravers  into  vessels  of  precious  metal 
is  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  goldsmiths'  art  of  all 
time 
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NOTES 

1  These  vessels  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  in  a  later  article  in  this  series. 

2  Wenzel  lanmitzer  has  received  much  attention  from  German  historians; 
Frankenburgcr:  Bcitrdge  zur  Geschichte  Wenzel  Jamnitzers  und  seine 
Strassburg,  1901,  p.  20/21 ;  A.  Lhotsky:  Festschrift  des  Kunsthist.  Museum 
Wien  1941/5,  Vol.  I,  p.  169/70,  189. 

3  See  'The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths,  France  and  the  School  of  FontainebleaujPM 

pi.  3,  The  Connoisseur,  April  1963,  Vol.  152,  p.  241. 

4  H.  Kohlhaussen :  Deutsches  Kunsthandwerk,  Munich,  1955,  p.  313. 

5  M.  Rosenberg:  Kunst  und  Gewerbe,  Vol.  XIX  1885,  p.  298. 

6  A.J.  Collins:  The  Jewels  and  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  p.  136. 

7  H.  Thoma:  Kronen  und  Kleinodien,  Munich  1955,  p.  5.  By  a  decree  dajl  19 
March,  1565,  the  Duke  laid  down  that  17  family  heirlooms  together  with 
pieces  should  be  constituted  a  permanent  treasure  of  the  dynasty  and  shoulc  :ma 
for  ever  in  the  Munich  residence  of  the  Wittelsbachs. 

8  Matthias  Ziindt,  engraver,  carver  and  goldsmith,  was  employed  by  fo 
Jamnitzcr  and  through  him  came  to  work  for  the  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  of  Tpb= 

9  'Candlestick  Cups'  The  Connoisseur,  August  1961,  Vol.  148. 

10  'Antwerp,  Part  IV,  Italian  Influence  in  the  designs  of  Erasmus  Hornic,  I 
Connoisseur,  March  1965,  Vol.  168,  p.  144. 

11  In  a  written  communication  made  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  E.  W.  B  ic  i 
Troppau  and  later  of  the  Germ.  National  Museum,  Niirnberg). 
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[iving  with  Gothic  sculpture 

^  ower  Rhine  art-historical  collection 
if  najor  importance 


|j  ed  and  described  by 

Ef  ANN  &  MARIA  SCHWARTZ 


'  own  enthusiasm  for  collecting  began  at  an  early  age, 
/hen  I  started  collecting  stamps  and  bank-notes  that  had 
Niicd  during  war  years.  But  when  I  grew  older  it  became 
that  I  had  also  inherited  some  romantic  notion.  It  was 
■  who,  at  the  centre  of  a  large  family  and  despite  her  various 
fostered  and  encouraged  her  own  and  our  love  for  art.  She 
me  how  to  look  at  and  appreciate  great  works  of  art.  She 
y  enthusiasm  for  them. 

s  still  quite  young  when  I  had  to  take  over  the  heavy 
abilities  of  managing  a  textile  mill.  This  taught  me  early 
;iy  on  my  own  resources.  However,  this  unilateral  burden 
:rial  struggle  needed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an  interest 


in  art.  As  a  young  man  I  was  attracted  by  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  paintings,  especially  as  my  parents  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  such  a  collection.  So  I  began  to  extend  it, 
cautiously  at  first,  then  with  greater  confidence.  This  was  not  just 
for  the  embellishment  of  my  own  home;  I  was  searching  for 
something  to  answer  my  conception  of  artistic  completion.  Yet 
in  course  of  time  I  became  aware  that  I  would  not  find  this  with 
the  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  found  their  expressive- 
ness too  quickly  exhausted.  Even  an  interchanging  of  works  did 
not  help. 

The  restlessness  of  the  present  age  and  the  increasing  tempo 
of  life  encouraged  daily  the  desire  for  a  place  of  peace  and  quiet. 


■v  from  the  living-room  to  the  Hardt  woods,  showing  from  left  to  right:  Tilmann  Riemenschneider,  Madonna  and  Child;  Madonna  and  Child 
ned,  of  1420;  and  a  Young  Female  Saint,  Styria/1380. 
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2.  Extreme  left.  Madonna.  Lorraine,  I320].^L 


stone,  with  original  colour.  Height,  52  cii 

3.  Left.  Madonna.  School  of  Nicl.  Q] 
Vienna,  1490.  Limewood,  with  originall 
Height,  105  cms 


My  wife  and  I  found  both  in  our  house  in  the  Harclt  woods.  Soon, 
however,  it  became  too  small  for  a  growing  family.  Professor 
Fahrenkamp,  our  good  friend  and  adviser,  with  much  intuition 
erected  an  annex  building  that  fitted  harmoniously  into  the 
woodland  landscape  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  which,  through  its 
large  windowed  walls,  made  nature  part  of  the  interior.  The 
extensive  scope  of  the  large  living-room  required  some  artistic 
accentuation  which  paintings  could  not  give.  So  the  idea  began 
to  emerge  of  breaking  up  and  softening  the  austere  architectural 
outline  with  some  items  of  sculpture.  From  southern  Europe  my 
wife  and  I  acquired  the  life-sized  wooden  sculpture  of  a  gilded 
Saint  Michael  who  was  meant  with  his  sword  to  drive  out  the 
evil  spirits.  But  the  archangel  was  baroque;  the  austerity  of  the 
Hartlt  woods  did  not  suit  his  southern  mentality  at  all  well.  He 
was  driven  away,  he  did  not  want  to  remain  and  so  he  did  not 
stay. 

The  empty  space  he  left  behind  called  for  another  piece  of 
sculpture.  So  we  started  looking  for  it.  On  one  of  our  tours, 
carried  out  in  our  rather  limited  spare  time,  we  finally  discovered 
a  Madonna  from  Normandy  that  was  almost  life-size.  We 
immediately  realized  that  this  courtly  and  noble  sculpture  would 
fit  beautifully  into  the  proposed  surroundings. 

Whereas  at  first  we  had  been  guided  by  the  decorative  grace 
emanating  from  such  a  work  of  art,  we  were  now  caught  un- 
awares by  the  'expressionism'  of  Gothic  sculpture.  We  were 
fascinated  by  the  three-dimensional  as  something  tangible  that 
had  suddenly  entered  out  lives.  We  began  to  live  with  sculpture 
and  this  gave  us  the  feeling  of  having  discovered  a  treasure  that 
delights. 

The  start  had  been  made.  We  now  had  to  go  forward  on  this 
course  and  search  for  further  items,  visit  museums  and  cathedrals, 
and  even  follow  up  quite  unusual  ways  to  unite  works  of  art  in 
our  home  that  were  formally  and  spiritually  related.  It  was 
chiefly  Gothic  sculpture  that  became  out  favourite  object.  The 
mediaeval  stvlc  as  well  as  the  mvstical  devotion  and  lvricism  of 
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the  soft  style  fascinated  us  just  as  much  as  the  emphatic  die 
the  late  Gothic  period.  Besides,  there  was  the  added  delig 
tension  of  discovering,  since  we  were  at  times  lucky  eno 
trace  works  of  art  that  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The 
and  joy  made  amends  for  all  the  trouble  taken.  Soon,  ho 
we  had  to  learn  how  rare  it  is  nowadays,  if  not  to  say 
impossible,  to  track  down  an  important  yet  little  known 
of  mediaeval  sculpture.  So  we  combined  all  our  travels 
and  the  quest  for  it.  We  studied  the  art  literature,  esp 
Dehio,  carried  out  research,  and  it  was  often  in  the  s 
villages  that  we  unearthed  a  great  deal  in  the  garrets  of  old 
houses.  Sometimes  we  had  to  make  allowances  for  the 
stition  of  the  simple  country  folk  and  collect  the  sculpti 
night.  Our  errands  often  had  something  of  the  advcnturisi 
them. 

Yet  we  were  not  spared  disappointment.  In  our  spcdlise 
search  for  works  of  mediaeval  art  we  were  also  controntedwit 
excellent  forgeries.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  divide  the  chafjroi 
the  grain.  So  far,  however,  close  study  of  art  litcratun  tl 
constant  search  for  comparable  works  in  museums,  cathedrial 
chapels  and  the  active  co-operation  of  art-historians  in  Genii 
and  abroad — who  in  the  most  praiseworthy  way  have  lfi 


Colour  facing  page: 
Facing  above.  View  of  the  living-room  showing,  from  left  to  right  Jti 
piece  with  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin;  a  Lamentation  Group,  I 
(terracotta);  and  the  Madonna  from  Lorraine  (limestone). 

Below,  extreme  left.  Ecclesia  Master,  The  Mourning  Virgin.  Stra<>« 
1220-30.  Beechwood,  carrying  original  colouring.  Height,  142  cms 

Centre  left.  Mourning  St.fohn.  1280. 

Centre  right.  Madonna.  Graz,  1360. 

Extreme  right.  Tilmann  Riemenschneider,  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Tatsfl 
1498.  Limewood,  with  traces  of  original  colouring.  Height,  85  cm 


alter  the  works  of  art  we  had  tracked  down  and  carried  out 
research  as  to  their  origin  and  were  most  helpful  in  supporting 
me  with  advice  and  assistance — have  invariably  brought  success. 

While  we  were  greatly  enjoying  the  discovery  of  works  of 
mediaeval  art  there  grew  up — we  were  hardly  aware  of  it — a 
collection  of  which  our  friend  and  adviser,  Professor  Hermann 
Schnitzler  of  the  Schniitgen-Museum  in  Cologne,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exhibition  said:  'This  is  the  most  outstanding  private 
collection  of  its  kind  that  has  been  gathered  together  since  the  last 
war  in  Germany  and  surely  also  the  loveliest,  since,  besides  its 
artistic,  aesthetic  and  sociological  aspects  it  also  rates  as  an  art- 
historical  collection.'  Well,  that  is  how  it  should  be.  When,  after 
a  hard  day's  work  and  in  a  rare  hour  of  peace  and  quiet,  I  hold  a 
parley  with  these  sculptures  then  these  works  of  art,  created  in 
deep  devotion  to  God,  mysteriously  appear  to  come  to  life.  Time 
after  time  we  are  impressed  by  the  touching  beauty  of  the  maiden- 
ly Madonna  in  her  blue  dress,  of  c.  1420;  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
of  c.  1360,  seated  on  a  throne,  lost  in  dreams  and  quite  detached, 
depicted  with  a  gracefulness  that  combines  both  serenity  and 
sternness;  or  the  Madonna  from  Lorraine,  off.  1320;  or  the  wor- 
shipping maidenly  Madonna  from  Strasbourg,  of  c.  1460.  The 
mediaeval  masters  put  their  own  soul,  their  unlimited  devotion  to 
God  into  their  creations;  so  that  even  centuries  later  they^have 
lost  nothing  of  their  touching  impact  for  the  religious  onlooker. 


Their  figures  are  still  alive,  whether  they  are  apostles,  th 
God,  a  Saint  Anne,  prophets,  martyrs  or  those  ent: 
madonnas.  Though  earthly  they  whisper  of  eternity.  T 
tangible  and  yet  inaccessible.  They  are  comforting  and  de: 
in  their  majestic,  remote  dignity  and  yet  they  are  so  e* 
graceful.  «■ 

Together  with  my  wife — who  is  fortunately  endowo 
rare  taste  in  art  matters  and  is  constantly  concerned  ab 
temperature  of  the  rooms  that  house  these  art  treasures 
preservation,  as  these  sculptures  are  constantly  endangi 
have  in  the  most  careful  way  gathered  together  a  collecti 
connoisseurs  in  Germany  and  abroad  have  termed  woi 
being  made  known  to  a  wider  public.  Besides  being  exhil 
Aachen,  Darmstadt  and  Cologne,  where  the  collection  w; 
en  masse,  some  of  its  most  important  pieces  were  also  displ 
the  Council  of  Europe  exhibition  in  Vienna. 


4.  Below.  Master  Dries  Holthuis.  Madonna  and  Child.  Cleve,  isiofjmf 
wood. 

5.  Facing.  The  Instruction  of  the  Virgin.  Circa  1420.  Limestone,  wit 
of  original  colour. 


Whenever  we  discovered  a  piece  of  sculpture  we  wer  con- 
cerned about  its  genuineness  and  exact  dating.  We  thc.fore 
arranged  for  a  sculpture  the  'beauty'  of  which  had  cast  do  its  § 
to  its  origin  to  be  examined  at  Harvard  University  and  in  B,ton. 
However,  the  means  available  at  the  time  did  not  yield  wrjl 
reliable  results.  Only  the  most  modern  research  iik  Ge  ianv 
succeeded  in  developing  a  method  that  guarantees  the  gatest 
possible  accuracy.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  i.der- 
standing  support  of  art-historians,  especially  of  Dr.  E.  Dennger 
of  the  Technological  Institute  of  Painting  of  the  Academy  <  Fine 
Arts  in  Stuttgart.  To  him  I  owe  the  exact  dating  of  some  tone 
sculptures  the  origin  of  which  had  been  much  disputed. 

We  are  justly  proud  in  having  succeeded  in  bringing  bkto 
Germany  from  abroad  some  important  works.  Our  colleon  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Many  a  sculpture,  which  could  n< 
its  own  with  the  high  standard  of  the  great  pieces,  has  K 
collection  again.  Others  were  attracted  by  and  associate, 
existing  pieces  forming  an  interrelationship  that  exists  be 
great  works  of  art  of  whatever  period  to  which  they  belong 
Translation  by  Helga  S.Jerratsch. 
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America  honours  the 
Norwich  School 


NORMAN  L.  GOLDBERG,  M.D. 


This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world . . . 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England 


Shakespeare 
King  Richard  II 


AMONG  the  winds  at  play,  the  straws  grow  more  numer- 
ous and  blow  more  briskly.  They  seem  to  signal  that  a  new 
day  for  nineteenth-century  British  art  in  America,  after  a  promis- 
ing dawn  in  the  early  1960's,  is  having  a  sprightly  morning.  As 
the  new  day  moves  forward  toward  its  high  noon,  an  exhibition, 
'Landscapes  of  the  Norwich  School',  is  prominently  visible 
(opening  February  22)  at  the  Cummer  Gallery  of  Art,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  It  brings  together  in  America  the  first  major  display 
of  Norw  ich  School  artists  shown  outside  England.  These  pictures 
arrive  111  America  at  a  particularly  uncluttered  moment  in  the 
exhibition  schedules  of  British  art;  a  time  free  to  appreciate  fully 
tin  stature  of  these  artists.  At  such  a  time,  eyes  and  minds  are  more 
receptive  to  less  familiar  talent.  The  presence  of  these  paintings 


on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  prove  to  be  a  harn 
of  what  lies  ahead:  a  constantly  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  Noi 
School  exhibitions,  long  overdue.  Such  a  reaction  a! 
initiate  a  welcome  enlightenment  for  the  public  and  histori 
well  as  the  student  of  art  history. 

It  is  clear  from  continued  personal  experience  and  close  | 
of  works  that  there  is  a  widespread  confusion  regarding  thej 
'Norwich  School',  with  resultant  diminished  appreciate 
Norwich  art  in  America.  John  Crome,  the  founder  and  lq 
hgurc  of  the  Norwich  School,  first  referred  to  'our  Noj 
School'  in  a  letter1  he  wrote  to  James  Stark  in  18 16,  then  a  st 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  Cromc's  use  of  the  adjectivd 
with  'Norwich  School'  suggests  that  by  18 16  there  was  in 
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Sell  Cotman  (1782-1842).  The  Ploughed  Field,  c.  1807.  Watercolour,  9^  •  14  inches.  The  City  Art  Gallery  and  Temple  Newsatn  House,  Leeds. 


n  established,  active  group  of  artists  with  some  measure  of 
loyalty  and  style.  Since  that  time,  the  term  'Norwich 
I'  has  assumed  a  considerably  more  inclusive  meaning: 
alf  century  or  more — from  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
y  to  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth — there  was  a 
;ion  of  artists  in  Norwich  who  worked  primarily  in  oils  and 
:olour  to  paint  landscapes  and  figures  not  merely  for  their 
leasure,  but  in  order  to  produce  works  of  art,  to  be  exhibit- 
sold.  At  the  same  time,  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of 
or  painting  was  occurring  in  the  area.  All  of  the  artists, 
>  and  amateur,  shared  the  same  community  spirit,  adhered 
al  styles  in  painting,  and  drew  nurture  from  the  curious 
cosm  of  civilisation  that  grew  up  around  them  at  Norwich 
>e  where  in  East  Anglia.  This  efflorescence  of  artists  was  not 
d  by  any  other  of  the  English  schools  of  the  time — those  at 
',  Bath,  and  Liverpool,  or  the  more  recent  ones  at  Glasgow 
ewlyn. 

crucial  difference  between  the  circle  of  artists  at  Norwich 
le  other  provincial  groups  was,  in  fact,  not  enthusiasm 
d  nature  and  the  creative  process  of  painting,  but  choice  of 
t  matter;  the  Norwich  artist,  more  than  any  other,  painted 
eryday  life  into  his  work.  The  low  banks  of  the  rivers 
urn  and  Yare,  with  their  rickety  boat  houses;  the  familiar 
nills  and  watermills ;  the  weather-beaten,  tan-sailed  wherries 
;  through  the  marshland;  the  water  frolics  at  Yarmouth, 
ham,  and  Thorpe;  the  beach  at  Yarmouth,  sparkling  in  the 
these  themes  were  painted  as  each  artist  saw  them,  but  these 


native  artists  excelled  in  their  concept  and  portrayal.  Indeed,  so 
completely  represented  are  these  scenes  that  the  exhibition  of 
fifty-four  pictures  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  like  an  early  nine- 
teenth-century tour  through  the  East  Anglian  countryside  and 
nearby  coastal  areas,  along  its  streams  and  through  its  villages, 
with  the  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  changing  as  one 
moves  from  painting  to  painting. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Norwich  artists  was  rooted  in  varied 
talents  and  in  very  different  temperaments,  it  was  less  affected  by 
outside  criticism  and  aesthetic  theory  than  by  the  conceptual 
framework  upon  which  it  was  based.  Moreover,  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  their  art  suggest  critical  self-awareness,  distinc- 
tiveness, and  individuality.  Their  salutary  influences  upon  then- 
contemporaries  and  successors  have  yet  to  receive  their  fiir  share  of 
study  by  art-historians.  Despite  the  variations  in  the  expressive 
skills  of  John  Crome,  the  versatile  intelligence  of  John  Sell  Cot- 
man,  their  delightful  surprises,  and  because  of  deceptive  similari- 
ties in  the  work  of  their  disciples,  students,  forgers,  and  imitators, 
identification  of  Norwich  School  art  becomes  a  hybrid  melange 
unless  form,  content,  colourings,  and  style  are  considered. 

Norwich  art  of  the  period  was  influenced  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  development  of  two  style-oriented  methods  which, 
only  on  occasion,  suggest  a  relationship.  The  one  method 
emphasizes  painterly  values,  poetic  composition,  and  limitless 
penetration  into  pictorial  space,  while  the  other  method  stresses  a 
stylized  quality  with  simplified  composition  and  a  flatness  of  space. 
Between  them  there  was  a  subtle  strain:  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
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3.  Joseph  Stannard  (1797-1830).  Shipin  \t 
mouth  Roads,  c.  1828.  Panel,  15    <  li  inCi,e 

The  Lord  Mancroft  Collection. 


nCrome.  The  Glade  Cottage,  c.  1817.  Watercolour  and  body  colour  on  white  paper,  25  ■  2l|  inches.  Constance,  Viscountess  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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6.  John  Sell  Cottnan.  The  Mishap,  c.  1828.  Panel  (mahogany),  17  14  inches. 
The  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 


formity  to  the  tradition  of  the  naturalistic  conquest  of  nature,  and 
on  the  other,  a  tendency  toward  experimentation  that  might  jar 
the  status  quo. 

The  principal  Norwich  School  artists,  adhering  to  tradition, 
were  fohn  Crome,  James  Stark,  George  Vincent,  Joseph  Stan- 
tiard,  and  Cromc's  sons.  Followers  of  the  experimental  direction 
were  John  Sell  Cotman,  Henry  Bright,  John  Middleton,  and 
Cotman's  sons.  Other  Norwich  artists,  whether  intentionally  or 
inadvertently,  absorbed  elements  from  both  tendencies  in  paint- 
ing, but  their  criteria  of  values  and  judgment  were  not  strict  or 
unyielding.  The  overall  development  of  the  Norwich  artist  can  be 
viewed,  in  a  most  general  way,  in  terms  of  the  gradual  inter- 
weaving of  both  components  with  the  ascendency  of  one  or  the 
other  in  his  cycle  of  progress.  A  sense  of  intimacy  with  nature  and 
a  desire  to  dignify  it  so  that  it  would  conform  to  his  romantic 
feelings  dominated  his  artistic  activities.  He  endeavoured  with  his 
art  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  source  of  his  emo- 
tion. In  his  endeavours,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  affinity 
for  the  personal  style  of  John  Crome  or  the  colour  experiments 
and  mechanical  aspects  of  John  Sell  Cotman.  When  he  tried  to 
incorporate  their  style,  his  work  was  imitative  and  weak.  The 
moment  he  had  the  courage  to  be  self-reliant,  he  became  more 
poetic  and  successful.  But  the  real  basis  of  the  Norwich  School 


artist's  originality  is  centred  on  his  awareness  of  and  insigj  int( 

his  individual  aims  and  the  acceptance  of  his  own  limitatioj. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  members  of  the  Norwichichoo 
are  held  depends  not  alone  on  the  successes  of  their  art  b ,  per 
haps  more  important,  on  their  role  in  strengthening  the  1  • 
process  as  a  part  of  the  local  continuum  of  East  Anglian  lif(n  th 
lengthening  perspective  of  time,  their  breadth  and  dive  in,-  0 
painting  permit  a  fresh  look  at  the  reasons  for  their  past  p<  uUn 
ty.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  artists  represented  in  this  odes 
exhibition  may  not  as  yet  have  reached  the  apex  of  thci  fame 
and  surely  that  of  John  Crome  and  John  Sell  Cotman  will 

Among  the  qualities  possessed  by  Norwich  artists — whnum 
bered  more  than  four  hundred  in  a  city  rarely  ab< 
thousand  people2 — was  vision;  they  had  the  rare  abilit\o  st 
clearly  the  future  of  landscape  as  art.  The  immediate  resu 
developing  artistic  self-nourishment.  Thus,  the  younger  n  t 
tions  of  artists,  responding  to  the  enchanting  impress™  r 
nineteenth-century  East  Anglian  scenery,  perpetuated  the  fitud 
toward  nature  of  their  most  distinguished  and  accomhshe 
predecessors.  The  artists  of  the  Norwich  School  left  theijtairi 
on  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  painters  who  worked  in  Npvir 
and  East  Anglia,  and  their  painting  left  its  stamp  on  British  altim 

Factually,  this  highly  selective  exhibition  includes  thi|/-on 
oil  paintings  and  twenty-four  watercolours  by  the  fourteejleati 
ing  Norwich  School  painters:3  John  Crome,  John  Sell  Clmai 
James  Stark,  George  Vincent,  Robert  Ladbrooke,  John  erne 
Crome,  John  Thirtle,  Robert  Dixon,  Joseph  Stannard,  lorn; 
Lound,  Miles  Edmund  Cotman,  John  Joseph  Cotman,  Bern 
Bright,  John  Middleton;  and  a  Portrait  of  Join:  Crome  b|Joh 
Opie.  The  fifteen  paintings  and  six  watercolours  Hjoh 
Crome  and  the  five  paintings  and  ten  watercolours  byJopSc 
Cotman — all  notable  and  impressive — give  a  penetrating,  it 
definitive,  insight  into  the  stylistic  development  of  thes< 
figures;  whereas  the  respective  styles  of  the  twelve  lesser  N 
artists  can  be  represented  adequately  by  one  or  two  cxampl .  T: 
greater  talents  illuminate  their  humbler  contemporaries 
turn  illuminate  them.  Lenders  to  the  exhibition  include  t( 
ted  States,  Canadian,  and  English  museums  as  well  as  seut; 
private  collectors  in  America  and  abroad.  A  full  and  com] 
sivc  catalogue,  containing  a  previously  unpublished  chrojM 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  Norwich  School  from  1748  tafl 
accompanies  the  exhibition. 

After  'Landscapes  of  the  Norwich  School'  is  shown  injaba 
ville  (through  April  2),  the  exhibition  moves  to  the  TeAal 
Fine  Arts  Center,  Cheekwood,  Nashville,  Tennessee  (Apr  1 
May  2),  and  finally  to  the  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  ArtIV 
Orleans,  Louisiana  (May  16  to  June  1 1). 


NOTES 

1  The  Crome  letter  and  envelope,  bearing  the  London  address  of  James  ft* 
in  the  British  Museum  (Ps.  0177-Add.  43830). 

2  The  combined  population  of  Norwich,  including  the  adjacent  parisk,  \ 
40,051  in  1786.  It  dropped  to  37,244  in  1814  and  rose  to  50,290  in  1821.  fcf^ 
Stacy,  A  Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  City  and  County  ofww 
(Norwich  and  London,  1819),  pp.  127-129.  An  addendum,  'The  populatu  o:  1 
city  of  Norwich,  taken  by  census,  1821',  is  inserted,  facing  p.  129  in  my  volbe. 

3  The  birth  and  death  dates  of  the  artists  represented  in  the  exhibition  'Landkpei 
the  Norwich  School',  are  as  follows:  John  Crome  (1768-1821),  Robert  Lakoc 
(1770-1842),  John  Thirtle  (1777-1839),  Robert  Dixon  (1780-1815),  John  9  I 
man  (1782-1842),  James  Stark  (1794-1859),  John  Berney  Crome  (i79fl| 
George  Vincent  (1796-1831  ?),  Joseph  Stannard  (1797-1830),  Thomas  LounjM 
61),  Miles  Edmund  Cotman  (1810-58),  Henry  Bright  (1810-73),  Johjose 
Cotman  (1814-78),  John  Middleton  (1827-56),  and  John  Opie  (1761-180; 
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I  he  U.S.S.R.  shows  its  treasures 

exhilarating  exhibition  now  at  Zurich 


RA  TALBOT  RICE 


exhibition  of  historic  treasures  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
s  held  at  The  Hague  throughout  the  last  months  of  1966, 
on  view  in  Zurich  until  February  26;  and  at  the  Palazzo 
a  in  Rome  from  March  21  to  May  21.  From  Rome  it  moves 
11,  w  here  it  will  be  displayed  in  the  Villa  Hiigel  from  June 
iiigust  20.  It  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  Paris  for  a  further 
aftwo  months.  Unless  some  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
to  Britain  it  will  have  returned  to  its  native  land  by  1968 
380  objects,  which  serve  to  give  west  Europeans  some 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  cultures  that  have  flourished 
iet  territories  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the  six- 
century  A.D.,  will  be  restored  to  the  numerous  museums 
have  generously  agreed  to  part  with  them  for  so  long  a 
of  time.  The  range,  significance,  splendour  and  sheer  beau- 
ie  exhibits  prove  so  exhilarating  that  it  will  be  a  matter  as 
or  astonishment  as  for  deep  regret  if  Britain  is  not  included 
the  fortunate  countries  privileged  to  display  it.  All  those 
ne  about  the  creative  spirit  in  man  should  attempt  to  see 
mirably  selected  and  displayed  collection — obviously  the 
if  much  careful  thought  and  work — before  it  is  irrctriev- 
>pcrsed. 

Russian  Exhibition  which  was  organised  by  the  Royal 
ay  111  London  some  years  ago  attempted  to  present  the 
,  schools  of  painting  which  flourished  in  Russia  from  the 
that  country's  acceptance  of  Christianity  at  the  end  of  the 
cntury  to  the  present  day.  In  contrast  to  it  the  current 
ion  sets  out  to  survey  the  various  cultures  which  flourished 
it  is  now  Soviet  territory  from  the  earliest  times  known  to 
he  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  It  thus  embraces  a 
which,  with  the  Caucasus  and  southern  Russia  tending  to 
is  its  core,  nevertheless  stretches  eastward  to  encompass  the 
1  and  west-Siberian  nomads  and  such  fascinating  Central 
ultures  as  the  Soghdian  and  Chorasmian.  The  survey  also 
northward  from  southern  Russia  to  extend  to  Karelia  and 
ltic,  and  westward  to  include  Moldavia,  Lithuania  and 
\.  Regardless  of  date  and  locality  each  culture  is  evocatively 
isfyingly  portrayed.  If  the  early  Slavs  appear  at  first  glance 
:  received  somewhat  less  attention  than  they  deserve  that 
sion  is  largely  due  to  the  spectacular  nature  of  the  Cauca- 
Itures  and  to  the  virile  quality  which  permeates  the  creations 
imaginative  Scythian  and  related  nomadic  tribes.  These 
>  overshadow  the  more  sober  products  of  the  infinitely  less 
rous  Slavic  communities  of  early  and  mid-Christian  times, 
suit  the  Christian  paintings  of  late  mediaeval  date  seem  at 
ght  to  bear  but  small  relation  to  what  has  gone  before, 
^er,  one  of  the  links  bridging  the  great  divide  created  by 
option  of  Christianity  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  three 
i-century  fragments  of  frescoes  from  the  church  of 
aka  near  Smolensk,  all  of  which  show  heads  of  saints; 
r  is  possibly  to  be  sought  in  the  dragon  depicted  on  the 
.nth-century  icon  of  St.  George  shown  rescuing  the 
s.  The  fragments  of  frescoes  reveal  much  the  same  interest 
xaiture  and  striving  for  psychological  truth  as  distinct  from 


realism,  w  hat  111  fact  is  expressed  by  the  French  word  'veridique', 
as  that  which  renders  the  battered  face  decorating  a  fragment  of 
pottery  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  (No.  1)  so  strangely  moving 
and  compelling.  It  was  discovered  at  Voznescnovka  in  eastern 
Russia  only  two  years  ago.  Similarly  the  dragon  portrayed  on  the 
icon  (No.  2)  must  surely  be  associated  with  the  animal  art  of 
ancient  Siberia,  for  it  resembles  many  of  its  creations,  even,  for 
example  (No.  3)  the  bird  headed  creature  made  in  coloured 
applique  felts  in  the  course  of  the  fifth-fourth  century  B.C.  by  the 
Altaian  nomads  whose  burials  in  the  frozen  tombs  of  Pazyryk 
w  ere  discovered  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  S.  I.  Rudenko. 
Thus,  even  though  the  exhibits  of  late  mediaeval  date  are  too 
small  in  number  to  give  a  true  idea  of  that  school's  wealth  and 
diversity,  they  suffice  to  establish  its  importance  and  to  endow  the 
exhibition  with  a  sense  of  continuity.  Further,  they  emphasize  the 
artistic  quality  of  those  exhibits  which  have  been  included  pri- 
marily because  of  their  archaeological  significance.  Indeed,  artistic 
merit  and  archaeological  data  are  so  evenly  balanced  in  many  of 
the  exhibits  that  these  defy  classification  under  only  one  of 
these  headings. 

The  earliest  objects  on  view — obsidian  axes  from  Armenia — 
are  essentially  of  archaeological  interest,  yet  who  can  escape  a 
feeling  of  excitement  on  finding  that  they  are  dated  to  sometime 


I.  Fragment  of  neolithic  pottery  showing  a  face,  3rd  millennium  B.C. 
Found  at  Voznescnovka,  now  in  the  museum  at  Novosibirsk.  Siberian 
branch  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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2.  Icon  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Novgorod  school,  fourteenth  ntury 

Tretyakovksy  Gallery,  Moscow. 

between  300  and  100  millennia  before  Christ ;  Mcsolith  anc 
neolithic  remains  are  not  confined  to  the  Caucasian  art  IajJ 
portant  finds  dating  from  these  periods  come  from  rPgiorasfai 
apart  as  the  Baltic  area  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Uzbekistan.  Heed 
field  work  carried  out  by  Soviet  scholars  in  most  regions^ th( 
U.S.S.R.  since  the  Revolution  has  greatly  added  to  the  c,stini 
store  of  knowledge  concerning  early  man.  The  exhibit!  1  b 
tacit  tribute  to  their  achievements  as  well  as  an  account 
mastery  of  form  and  matter.  His  progress  from  the  date  at/hid 
he  made  the  obsidian  axe  heads  to  the  second  millennium  LQ  i 
well  represented  by  the  beauty  of  the  bronze  spear  head  (to.  4 
discovered  near  Perm.  The  art  lover  who  is  not  drawn  tnrch 
aeology  will  find  much  to  admire  from  the  paleolithic  .t 
onwards,  for  men  were  able  to  express  their  artistic  impulsirror 
certainly  as  early  as  the  twentieth  to  the  fifteenth  millenniui 
Paintings  adorning  the  walls  of  the  Kapovaja  Cave  in  the  scfl  I 
Urals  are  assigned  to  that  early  date.  Like  the  rcnownq  pre 
historic  cave  paintings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  KapovajCiv 
paintings  arc  of  animals  delineated  in  a  reddish  ochre.  Tdudc 
by  the  few  examples  included  in  the  exhibition  the  Kapva 
artists  seem  to  have  preferred  to  depict  their  animals  in  station 
rather  than  in  motion;  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  pairing 
shown  in  the  exhibition  appear  to  be  less  stylised  than  tho,pr. 
duced  by  western  Europe's  cave  painters.  Absorption  in  apd 
in  repose  is  not  a  characteristic  generally  to  be  found  eithendi 
art  of  the  hunter  or  of  the  nomad,  and  it  is  therefore  all  thoior 
surprising  to  note  its  presence  in  the  art  of  a  group  ojeast 


3.  Section  of  felt  hanging  with  applique  felt  motif.  Mound  2,  Pazyryk,  fifth-fourth  century  B.C.  Hermitage  Museum,  Leningrad. 
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nzc  spear  from  near  Perm.  Mid  2nd  millennium  B.C.  Moscow, 
ii\  ologiatl  Institute  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences.. 


d  bottle  from  Maikop.  Mid  3rd  millennium  B.C.  Hermitage  Museum. 


Siberians  who  must  to  a  large  extent  have  depended  on  hunting 
for  their  subsistence.  However,  their  paintings  display  the  same 
keen  sense  of  observation  as  that  which  we  associate  with  Europe's 
pre-historic  cave  paintings.  It  is  allied  in  the  Kapovaja  Cave  with 
so  compelling  a  desire  to  achieve  exactitude  that  the  picture  of  a 
forebear  of  the  Prjewalski  horse  stands  out  as  a  splendid  example 
of  animal  portraiture.  Its  realism  is  of  such  convincing  forceful- 
ncss  that  the  accompanying  painting  of  a  mammoth  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  no  less  exact,  and  therefore  no  less  exciting  record  of 
that  extinct  creature. 

Throughout  the  pre-historic  period  animals  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  art  of  the  vast  area  covered  by  the  exhibition. 
Renderings  of  real,  as  distinct  from  invented  beasts,  include 
representations  of  lions,  leopards,  bulls,  various  members  of  the 
stag  family,  mountain  goats,  wolves  and  horses  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  large  beaked  birds.  Some  arc  fashioned  in  gorgeous,  pinkish 
gold,  others  in  bronze,  wood,  bone  and  sometimes  partially  of 
leather;  all  are  vital  in  appearance  and  only  rarely  heraldic  in 
conception.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  halls  of  this  exhibition  is 
it  easier  to  realise  how  mistaken  it  is  to  think  of  ancient  communi- 
ties, whether  settled  or  nomadic,  as  members  of  closed  societies, 
lacking  all  contacts  with  the  outer  world.  That  'none  was  an 
island  entire  of  itself '  is  proved  by  the  universality  of  the  motives 
which  form  the  basis  of  their  art.  Time  and  again  local  variations 
on  what  must  even  during  the  last  millennia  B.C.  have  been  long 
familiar  themes  bear  witness  to  the  impact  which  the  established 
civilisations  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Hellenic  world  made 
on  the  cultures  springing  up  in  the  barbarian  regions  extending 
outwards  from  their  borders. 

The  objects  recovered  from  the  royal  burials  of  Maikop,  in  the 
Caucasus,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  and 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  artistic  confidence  and  intrinsic 
value  than  for  their  beauty.  Discovered  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  these  tombs  of  the  neolithic  age  produced  a  rich  store  of 
gold  (No.  5)  and  silver  vessels.  All  are  beautiful  in  shape  and  one 
is  decorated  with  an  engraved  design  which  may  well  have  been 
intended  as  a  landscape;  if  so,  it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  earliest, 
possibly  the  first  exercise  undertaken  in  this  sophisticated  branch 
of  art.  The  burials  also  contained  numerous  gold  plaques  stamped 
into  animal  shapes  as  well  as  bronze  figurines  of  bulls  and  lions 
fashioned  in  the  round.  They  are  the  earliest  sculptures  of  animals 
to  be  associated  with  the  region,  but  since  they  are  executed  with 
complete  assurance  they  cannot  be  the  first  to  have  been  produced 
there.  Both  the  bulls  and  the  lions  shown  in  motion  advance  with 
the  feline  gait  characteristic  of  the  wild  beast  of  prey  yet  one 
which  is  seldom  encountered  in  the  art  of  the  Ancient  Orient. 

In  other  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  later  times  this  feature  tends 
to  give  way,  as  in  the  case  of  the  procession  of  bronze  lions  (No. 
6)  adorning  the  top  of  a  stand  dating  from  the  first  millennium 
B.C.  discovered  at  Issyk  Koy  in  Kirghizia,  to  a  firmer  stance.  In 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  to  judge  from  the  decorations  on  the 
weapons  used  by  the  kings  of  Urartu  at  Teishabani,  near  modern 
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6.  Bronze  dish  on  pierced  base  decorated  with  a  procession  of  lions  and 
fitted  with  two  handles.  1st  millennium  B.C.,  from  Issyk  Koy  in  Kirghizia. 
Hermitage  Museum. 


7.  Plaque  in  the  form  of  a  gold  panther.  From  Peter  the  Great's  collection 
of  Antiquities,  sixth  century  B.C.  Hermitage  Museum. 


8.  Bronze  Stag  from  the  Kazbek  Hoard.  Koban  culture  of  the  sixi-n 
century  B.C.  Historical  Museum,  Moscow. 

Erevan,  owing  to  Hittitc  or  Assyrian  influence,  an  cvenpoa 
erect  posture  was  preferred;  for  it  served  better  to  symiliz 
strength  and  dignity.  Nevertheless,  to  the  north  of  Urartu. 
Altai  and  in  western  Siberia,  throughout  the  first  millcnniun3.C 
tribesmen  continued  to  depict  the  sinuous  characteristics  I 
lion,  panther  and  leopard  by  investing  these  creatures  \rh 
serpentine  outline.  Siberian  artists  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.vcri 
to  the  length,  as  in  the  case  of  a  magnificent  gold  panther  (b. : 
acquired  by  Peter  the  Great,  of  representing  the  beast  conH 
into  a  circle,  and  did  so  without  in  any  way  destroying  thexca 
turc's  reality.  Altaian  tribesmen  from  Pazyryk,  Tagar  artistH 
above  all,  Scythians  working  from  about  the  eighth  to  thffin 
century  or  so  B.C.  delighted  in  emphasizing  the  ficrcenessnan 
wild  beast  of  prey  by  enlarging  the  cat-like  claws  on  its  fejam 
its  huge  eye  teeth. 

The  stag  appears  constantly  in  the  art  of  western  Siberi  th 
Caucasus  and  southern  Russia.  Once  again  the  style  dp 
renderings  varies  according  to  period  and  locality.  In  the  hail 
metal  workers  belonging  to  the  final  period  of  the  Koban  a  u 
that  is  to  say  to  round  about  the  sixth-fifth  centuries  B.C  ' 
treatment  verges  on  the  geometric;  the  statuette  serves  - 
epitome  (No.  8),  but  remains  convincing  and  satisfying-  C it- 
Asian  metal  workers  of  much  the  same  date  preferred  to  tener 
form  which  was  basically  no  less  laconic  in  conception  "\jth 
touch  of  humanism.  Well  nigh  contemporary  Scythian  ancSak 
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d  plaque  in  the  form  of  a  stag  from  the  Kostromskaya  burial  in  the 
i.  Eighth-seventh  century  B.C.,  Scythian  workmanship.  Hermitage 
(  im,  Ethnographical  Institute  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 

>  )ld  plaque  in  the  form  of  a  stag  from  the  Kul  Oba  burial  near  Kerch. 
[  o-Hellenistic,  c.  third  century  B.C.  Hermitage  Museum. 


•  ids  living  in  southern  and  eastern  Russia  were  meanwhile 
i  ucing  renderings  of  animals  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
:  leer  beauty  and  vitality.  Even  those  that  are  most  intensively 
icsised  remain  elegant,  spirited  and  wholly  convincing. 
!  pression  such  as  they  achieved  can  only  be  attained  when  a 
1  idiom  has  been  fully  mastered  but  whilst  the  fascination 
h  it  exercises  over  the  artist  still  retains  its  potency.  The 
itiveness  of  the  Scythians  has  a  unique  quality.  It  is  seen  at  its 
in  the  gold  plaque  of  the  eighth-seventh  century  B.C.  known 
e  Kostromskaya  stag  (No.  9).  At  other  times  it  acquires  a 
)us,  robust  multiplicity  of  images;  these  are  imposed  upon  an 
animal  form  which  remains  curiously  compelling.  Even  if 
(lars  are  correct  in  asserting  that,  because  of  the  Greek  in- 
tion  which  is  engraved  upon  it,  the  third  century  B.C.  gold 
Oba  stag  (No.  10)  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  Greek  metal  worker 
g  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  plaque's  style 
rtheless  remains  wholly  Scythian.  Its  decoration  in  the  form 
perimposed  animals  is  typical  of  the  conventions  which  were 
ved  by  nomads  of  a  far  earlier  date  and  which  was  already 
g  shared  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  by 
Jazyryk  people,  even  though  the  objects  made  by  the  latter 
:  generally  fashioned  of  wood  and  leather  (No.  11)  rather 
of  costly  metal.  The  barbaric  splendour  of  this  style  is  seen 
.  best  in  a  bronze  standard  of  Scythian  workmanship  dating 
1  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  B.C. 


11.  Carved  wooden  terminal  with  the  creature's  feathers  and  antlers  made 
of  leather.  Mound  2,  Pazyryk.  Fifth-fourth  century  B.C.  Altaian  nomads. 
Hermitage  Museum. 


12.  Silver  dish  from  Lenkoranj,  Armenia.  Second-fourth  century  A.D. 
Azarhaidjan  Historical  Museum,  Baku. 
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13-  One  of  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  with  design       14.  Cut  velvet  textile,  sixteenth  century,  Russian  workmanship.  Historical  Museum,  Moscow. 
executed  in  cloisonne  enamel.  South  Russian, 
twelfth    century    A.D.    The    Russian  Museum, 
I.  tningrad. 


16.  Left.  Pottery  figurine  of  a  female  deity,  Tripolye  culture.  From  Vychvatintsy,  Moldavia.  Mid- 
third  millennium  B.C.  Historical  Institute  of  Moldavian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

17.  Ahove.  A  man's  gold  mask  from  Olbia,  Crimea,  fourth  century  A.D.  Hermitage  Museum. 


what  is  now  Armenia,  under  the  impact  of  Sassanian  Persia, 
\  ;race  which  the  Scythians  associated  with  all  wild,  swift 

ing  animals  continued  to  be  admired  but,  because  of  Roman 
n  :nce,  it  was  often  a  little  incongruously  combined  with  a 
:!  ng  after  stateliness.  These  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the 
.  :ring  of  the  mountain  ram  (No.  12)  decorating  the  base  of  a 

"  dish  dating  from  between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries 
I  Notwithstanding  its  relatively  late  date  the  prancing  crea- 
.  >till  displays  upon  its  body  the  magic  disks  associated  with  far 
;  ;r  times. 

limal  figures  such  as  these  did  not  greatly  influence  the  art  of 
Uissian  Slavs,  nor  did  the  large  beaked  birds  which  the  Goths 
uch  admired  that  they  disseminated  their  form  throughout 
fi  of  western  Europe.  Instead  the  Russians  gave  pride  of  place 
e  human  or  griffin  headed  bird  (No.  13)  and  to  hens  which 
I  dy  at  Pazyryk  proudly  displayed  large  cox's  combs  and 
|te  tails.  These  retained  their  popularity  to  modern  times, 
ring  designs  such  as  that  worked  on  the  sixteenth-century 
le  (No.  14)  included  in  the  exhibition. 

ie  geometric  decorations  which  adorn  many  of  the  pottery 
■Is  as  well  as  certain  metal  objects  arc  scarcely  less  pleasing 
j  the  animal  designs.  The  fine  pot  representing  the  Anau 
j  ire  of  southern  Turkmenistan  (No.  1 5)  andan  equally  splendid 
;  from  the  Syr  Darya's  delta  dating  from  the  ninth-eighth 
1  ury  B.C.  serve  to  demonstrate  the  early  potter's  instinctive 
Tstanding  of  shape  and  design.  Their  elegance  is  matched  in  a 
:1  of  the  2nd  millennium  B.C.  from  Nakhitchevan.  Neverthe- 
it  is  generally  the  pottery  of  the  Tripolje  culture  of  western 
>ia  which  arouses  the  greatest  admiration.  The  designs  on  the 


metal  objects  arc  usually  more  elaborate  than  those  on  the  pot- 
tery. They  range  from  formal  motives  to  spirals  and  scrolls  w  Inch, 
in  the  case  of  a  bronze  pin  of  the  2nd  millennium  B.C.  from  the 
Borodin  Treasure  from  Bessarabia,  seem  to  herald  the  con- 
volutions of  Celtic  art. 

The  predominantly  animal  and  geometric  art  of  these  various 
cultures  is  brought  vividly  to  life  by  the  inclusion  here  and  there 
of  the  human  form.  It  generally  assumes  the  guise  of  a  female 
divinity  of  the  heavy  limbed,  broad  hipped  and  massive  breasted 
type.  Typical  of  the  best  of  these  are  those  dating  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  twelfth  millennia  B.C.  The  examples  discovered  at 
Kostenki  I,  near  Voronezh,  on  the  Don,  arc  among  the  loveliest. 
Finer  still  are  those  produced  in  the  3rd  millennium  B.C.  by 
potters  of  the  Tripolje  culture.  Such  slender,  elegant,  stylised 
figurines  (No.  16)  must  surely  have  been  inspired  bv  the  works  of 
Mycenean  artists?  These  statuettes  arc  emblems  of  divinity;  their 
faces  are  mere  symbols  lacking  the  personal  elements  which 
render  the  face  on  the  pottery  fragment  from  Voznesenovka 
(No.  1)  so  evocative.  A  bronze  idol  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  from  Galicfa  in  the  district  of  Kostroma,  though  more 
primitive  and  barbaric,  is  also  more  realistic.  Realism  and  artistry 
combine  in  the  gold  mask  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  discovered 
at  Olbia  (No.  17)  to  record  the  features,  even  the  hair  of  a  man  of 
the  mongoloid  type  with  a  fidelity  rendered  poignant  by  its 
subtlety. 

All  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Municipal  Gallery,  The  Hague.  The 
individual  Russian  museums  and  other  official  bodies  are  as  noted 
against  each  caption. 
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An  early  Kokoschka 

For  the  Germanisches  Nationalmuseum 
at  Nuremberg 


Reported  by  HELGA  S.  JERR/SCh 


ASKED  about  his  early  work  by  an  art  historian  in  1962, 
-Oskar  Kokoschka  named  Gustav  Klimt  as  being  a  great 
influence  on  his  early  work.  His  poem  'Die  traumenden  Knabcn' 
[Dreaming  Youths),  which  appeared  early  in  1908,  was  dedic- 
ated to  the  elder  artist.  It  became  famous  for  the  eight  chromo- 
lithographs illustrating  it.  They  arc  in  fact  among  the  best  the 
Viennese  Jugendstil  has  produced  in  the  graphic  field  and  also 
mark  the  climax  of  German  art  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
They  betray  a  profound  knowledge  of  Klimt's  ocuvre;  but  where- 
as Klimt  often  touches  erotic  strings  the  younger  artist  creates  a 
more  fairy-like  atmosphere. 

Kokoschka  had  been  instructed  in  various  techniques  at  the 
Viennese  polytechnic,  including  book-binding  and  calligraphy. 


From  1907  onwards,  the  year  that  saw  the  birth  of  his  'Drmms 
Youths',  he  was,  while  still  at  art  school,  working 
'Wiener  Werkstattc'  who  also  published  his  first  book.  r]$| 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  since  275  copies  v 
unsold  by  191 7.  They  were  taken  over  by  Kurt  Wolff, 
lisher  of  Lcipsic,  and  numbered. 

The  copy  which  the  Germanisches  Nationalmuseum  Is 
acquired  is  unnumbered.  It  was  therefore  among  the  few 
sold  by  the  'Wiener  Werkstattc'  and  is  accordingly  bojad  u 
buff -coloured  canvas  painted  with  orpiment,  a  cover  of  thdowi 
design  and  make.  A  monochrome  print  with  three  figi 
Kokoschka  is  set  into  the  front  cover. 


ich  greife  in  den  see  und 
tuuche  in  deinen  haaren 
wie  ein  versonnener  bin 
icn  in  der  liebe  alles  wesens 
und  wieder  fiel  ich  nieder 
und  traumtc 

iu  viel  hrtze  ubcrkam  mich 
in  der  nacht  da  in  den  wil- 
dern  die  paarende  schlange 
ihre  haut  streicht  unter  dero 
heiBen  stein  und  der  wasser* 
hirsch  reibt  sein  gehorn 
an  den  zimmtstauden  als 
ich  den  moschus  des  tieres 
roch  in  alien  niedrigen 
strauchem 

es  ist  fremd  um  mich  je^ 
mand  sollte  antworten 
alles  lauft  nach  semen  ei- 
genen  fahrten  und  die 
singenden  mucken  tiber* 
zittern  die  schreie 
werdenkt  grinsende  gotten 
gesichter  und  fragtden  sing* 
sang  der  zauberer  und  alt* 
manner  wenn  sie  die  boot^ 
fahrcr  begleiten  welche 
frauen  holen 

und  ich  war  em  kriechend 
ding  als  ich  die  tierc  suchte 
und  mich  zu  ihnen  hielt 
klemer  was  wolltest  du 
hinter  den  alien  als  du  die 
gottzaubcTcr  aufsuchtest 
und  ich  war  cm  taumelnder 
als  ich  mem  flcisch  cr- 
kannte 

und  ein  allesliebender  als 
ich  mit  etnem  midchen 
sprach 


dieses  buch  wurde  geschrie^ 
ben  und  gezeichnet  von 
Oskar  Kokoschka  verlegt 
von  der  wiener  werkstattc 
gedruckt  in  den  offizinen 
Berger  und  Chwala  1908 


A  page  from  Die  traumenden  Knaben,  chromo-lithograph  by  Oskar  Kokoschka.  Vienna,  1907. 
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[  drawings  by  Gustav  Klimt 

portfolio  published  in  Vienna 

I  jved  by  DENIS  THOMAS 


[j  E  publication  in  Vienna  of  a  portfolio  of  facsimile  draw- 
j  »s  bv  Gustav  Klimt*  is  a  tribute  to  the  place  Klimt  holds  in 
I  wentieth-century  European  art.  The  revival  of  interest  in 
ril  ouvcau  gives  a  fresh  impact  to  his  draughtsmanship,  with 
,  orative,  rhythmic  flourishes.  He  drew  ceaselessly,  and  left 
I  nds  of  sketches  in  chalk,  crayon  and  pencil  which  appeal 
i  1  idern  taste  more  directly  than  the  allegorical  paintings, 
I  with  symbolism,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  turn  of  the 
r  y. 

I  3te  by  Alice  Strobl  which  accompanies  the  25  plates  quotes 

I  w  of  1903  in  which  Klimt's  drawing  is  compared  to  that  of 
u  v  Beardslcy.  He  certainly  mastered  the  art  of  drapery  as  a 
c    of  suggesting,  rather  than  delineating,  the  complex 

II  nc  form  underneath;  but  there  is  nothing  sardonic  or 
I  crive  in  his  drawings  of  women  even  when  they  are  highly 
c'  'dwith  sexual  interest. 

],  nt  was  born  in  1 862  and  much  of  his  early  work  was  for 
1  satre.  His  distinctively  linear  style  seems  to  have  developed 
1890s,  and  he  never  moved  far  away  from  it.  Some  of  his 
i  i  of  women  come  close  to  Toulouse-Lautrec  both  in 
a  ?r  and  in  sentiment.  Others,  notably  the  nudes,  anticipate 
s  low  Viennese,  Egon  Schiele,  but  without  the  younger 
3  staccato  eroticism.  Klimt  was,  however,  capable  of  causing 
s  n  sensations :  in  the  prim,  decaying  society  of  Vienna  dur- 
1  e  1900s  his  allegories  were  regarded  as  daring  to  the  point 
"J  rage- 

I  •  Nazis  paid  Klimt  the  posthumous  compliment  of  seizing 
1  of  his  paintings  from  German  museums  as  examples  of 
1  erate  art,  but  like  most  of  the  other  Viennese  'Expression- 
s  s  work  has  not  until  lately  become  internationally  known. 

lifetime  he  made  a  comfortable  living  by  portrait-painting, 
I  ic  violent  hostility  to  his  allegorical  pictures  did  not  deter 
I  rom  leading  the  'Secessionist'  group,  whose  credo  (in 

s  words)  was  that  'Truth  is  a  fire,  and  to  speak  Truth 
iL.  to  shine  and  burn'. 

I  wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  achieved  an  unexpected  res- 
'  )ility.  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Inter- 

lal  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  at  that  time 
1!  ed  over  by  Whistler;  he  won  a  Grand  Prix  in  Paris  and  a 

Medal  in  Rome.  The  Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
>  led  him  honorary  membership  in  191 7,  the  year  before  he 

A  few  months  later  the  Hapsburg  empire  disintegrated  and 

it  the  febrile  social  world  of  Klimt's  Vienna.  Much  of  his 
I  is  now  secure.  Certainly  the  drawings,  represented  by  the 
I  tina  facsimiles,  have  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth:  they 

and  burn'. 

1  ina  Publications.  Akadetnische  Druck-  mid  Verlagsanstalt  Graz-Wien. 


Study  for  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  from  the  composition  'The  Longing  for 
Happiness',  Beethoven  frieze  (1902).  Black  chalk,  17^  x  12J  in.  Erich 
Lederer  Collection,  Geneva. 
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One  of  a  set  of  outstanding  tapestries  of  the  Louis  XV  period  depicting 
Chinese  subjects,  from  the  'Manufacture  Royale  d'Aubusson',  signed  on 
the  edge  MRA.  It  is  entitled  'The  Gardener'  and  the  design isafter  a  cartoon 
by  Francois  Boucher — 'Premier  Pcintre  du  Roi'.  It  is  woven  from  wool 
and  silk  thread  in  bright  colours  and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Length:  15  feet;  height:  8  feet  2  inches.  This  tapestry  will  be  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
tapestries  organised  by  M.  Dario  Boccara  at  184,  rue  du  Faubourg,  Saint 
Honorc,  Paris,  from  February  20  to  March  20. 
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l  university  collects 
iritish  art  (1890-1940) 

I  rrent  celebration  at  Hull 

%  :OLM  EASTON 


1  I  ERE  has  been  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  Fine  Art 
udies  at  universities  in  Britain  during  the  course  of  the  last 
I  ears;  and  if  there  is  a  danger  that  the  work  of  students  in 
L  eld  may  be  too  closely  tied  to  photographs,  it  is  at  least  a 
I  r  that  some  of  us  recognize  and  try  to  circumvent.  Of 

0  :,  a  number  of  the  older  foundations  are  blessed  with  adc- 
h  ,  even  magnificent,  art  collections  housed  close  by.  Happy 

1  mrgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Liverpool !  And 
t  mi's  good  fortune  in  this  respect  is  paramount,  with  its 
[|  ton  of  the  best  of  everything  a  mere  bus-ride  away.  I  could 
r  to  several  other  universities,  many  of  them  comparatively 
L  where  the  student  body  benefits  from  an  art  gallery  of  one 
I  or  another  on  its  doorstep.  Here  in  Hull,  for  instance, 
I  a  rather  bleak  wind — not  all  of  it  off  the  North  Sea — 
L  t  be  thought  to  blow,  there  is  a  fine  marine  collection  and 
I  ,ost  endearing  Hals  in  the  country. 

I  1,  'on  the  doorstep'  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  'on  the 
R  us'.  With  this  in  mind,  and  depending  primarily  on  a  small 
I  nd  of  our  own,  we  decided  to  collect  for  the  University 
a|  ngs,  sculpture,  and  drawings  produced  in  Britain  between 
i   ars  1 890-1940.  Here  was  a  half-century  representing  one  of 
I  lost  interesting  stages  of  national  development  and  offering 
1,  portunity  to  acquire  works  excellent  of  their  kind  and  yet 
n  the  resources  of  the  modest  collector.  Nor  would  we 
.  mg  what  a  public  gallery  can  do  better:  only  an  institution 
>  ur  own  is  at  liberty  to  concentrate  upon  a  'closed  period',  or 
1  le  research  facilities  to  investigate  it  in  depth.  Again,  this  is 
:  case  of  the  University  keeping  itself  to  itself.  Given  the  fine 
i  ug  representation  of  early  twentieth-century  British  art  in 
.egion's  foremost  city  collections  (and  the  group  of  draw- 
it  the  same  period  at  Leeds  University),  we  could  hardly, 
c  the  visual  arts  are  concerned,  make  a  more  useful  con- 
don  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  And  we  have 
tionally  postponed  our  first  exhibition  till  the  completion  of 
v  building  makes  it  possible  to  invite  the  general  public, 
(event,  with  the  actual  opening  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Basil 
3r,  Director  of  the  Paul  Mellon  Foundation  for  British  Art, 
ake  place  in  February  1967. 

we  approach  the  first  celebration  of  nearly  four  years' 
:s,  our  chief  feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  towards  those  persons 
institutions  who  have  helped  us.  The  illustrations  to  this 
e  will  give  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  good  fortune 
is  respect.  Epstein's  Van  Dieren  (No.  1)  must  be  one  of  the 

of  late  Romantic  portraits.  Modelled  in  19T6  with  the  same 
:ivity  that  distinguishes  the  sculptor's  W.  H.  Davies,  an 
:ly  contemporary  sitter,  Van  Dieren  put  Epstein  in  mind  of 
of  Napoleon's  generals' ;  while  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  has 
itly  explained  to  me  how  deep  an  impression  the  Dutch 


composer's  strange  personality  and  haughty  good  looks  made 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  And  this  is  only  one  of 
four  works  presented  to  us  by  the  sculptor's  widow.  Epstein,  of 
course,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  portraiture,  has  long  been 
celebrated.  The  position  of  J.  B.  Manson  (No.  2)  is  rather  differ- 
ent. Here  was  a  man  whose  art  had  to  take  second  place  to  his 
career  as  gallery-official.  Finally  Director  of  the  Tate  from  1930- 
1938,  he  remained  devoted  to  the  French  Impressionists,  of 
whom,  through  his  close  association  with  Lucien  Pissarro,  he 
came  to  know  and  love  Camille  best.  Our  Cineraria  (No.  2), 
presented  by  the  artist's  daughters,  is  a  fine  example  of  Manson's 
painting  of  flowers. 

We  never  dared  to  hope  that  our  acquisitions  in  sculpture 
would  extend  to  a  carving  by  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska,  since  even 
his  casts  are  very  highly  priced.  It  is  tragic  that  life  had  not  a  few 
more  years  to  offer  a  man  so  gifted.  Ezra  Pound  said  of  the  sad 
event  of  1915:  'The  arts  will  incur  no  worse  loss  from  the  war 
than  this  .  Woman,  c.  1913  (No.  3),  is  not  included  in  the  sculptor's 
own  list  of  9  July  1914,  but  we  accept  the  date  most  recently 
suggested  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ede,  who  originally  presented  the  work 
to  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  from  whom  it  came  to  us 
Quite  different  from  the  artists  just  mentioned  is  Roger  Fry:  a 
writer  and  scholar  of  rare  distinction,  as  well  as  a  painter.  We  are 


I.  First  Portrait  of  Bernard  van  Dieren  (1916),  by  Sir  Jacob  Epstein  (1880- 
1959).  Original  studio-plaster,  33 -6  19  7  26  (t  cms.  Collection  Uni- 
versity of  Hull. 
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2.  Left.  Cineraria  (c.  1922),  by  J.  B.Manson  (1879- 
1945).  Oil  on  canvas,  61  50  8  cms.  Collection 
University  of  Hull. 


V 


3.  Right.  Woman  (c.  1913),  by  Henri  Gaudier- 
Brzeska  (1891-1915).  Stone  relief,  56  5  42  2 
■   12 1  cms.  Collection  University  of  Hull. 


J 


4.  Left.  Farm  Buildings,  France  (r.  I9I2Q), 
Roger  Fry  (1866-1934).  Oil  on  canvas,  6<  X 
cms.  Collection  University  of  Hull. 


5.  Left.  Villagers  and  Saints  (1933),  by  S  Star 
ley  Spencer  (1891-1959).  Oil  on  canvas,*-} 
158  7  cms.  Collection  University  of  Hull. 


6.  Below.  The  Artist's  Mother  (1924),  b,Mai 
Gertler  (1891-1939).  Pencil  on  paper,  53  X44 
cms.  Collection  University  o  f  Hull. 


U  :d  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pamela  Diamand,  for  a  number  of 
ft:  :  is  difficult  to  date  Farm-Buildings,  France  (No.  4)  with  any 
a'  ude.  Fry  s  expressed  admiration  for  Cezanne  goes  back  to 
C  ct  this  could  hardly  have  been  painted  before  1912,  and  it 
a!  Is  us.  too,  of  his  delight  in  the  work  of  Vlaminck.  We  are 
a  enough  to  possess  a  further  painting  by  the  same  artist, 
U  er  with  a  delightful  example  of  his  Old  English  water- 
I  style,  and  a  drawing. 

[;  iiere  a  masterpiece  in  our  collection:  Abused  word! 

■  nly,  Stanley  Spencer's  Villagers  and  Saints  (No.  5),  belongs 
of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  artist's  production, 
ing  immediately  on  the  Burghclere  Chapel  ode.  This 
.\  painted  in  1933,  was  intended  to  form  part  of  another 
us  series  celebrating  the  presence  of  Christ  and  His  saints 
)kham:  a  cycle  devoted  to  peace,  as  the  other's  context  had 
V2T.  Meticulous  but  'primitive',  Spencer  represents,  to  my 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enduring  personalities  in  the 
;  of  British  art,  a  view  that  was  confirmed  when  I  recentlv 
le  privilege  of  examining  the  splendid  group  of  his  later 
igs  at  Cliveden.  Villagers  and  Saints  was  bought  with  the 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation.  As  we 
often  made  to  realize,  grandeur  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
aon:  Gertler's  portrait  of  his  mother  (No.  6),  though  so 
smaller  than  the  Spencer,  equallv  impresses.  It  is,  I  think, 
:  the  magisterial  drawings  of  the  period,  and  was  bought 
he  help  of  a  local  friend  of  the  University,  the  late  Mr. 
v  Priestman. 


The  head  and  mug  in  Greek  landscape — Ben  Nicholson  rigorously 
discards  capital-letters  from  his  titles — glows  on  its  wall  like  a 
jewel  (No.  7).  Like  several  of  our  paintings,  this  once  belonged  to 
W.  A.  Evill,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  and  for  many  years  Stanley 
Spencer's  legal  adviser;  and  it  was  only  through  combined 
grants-in-aid  from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  another  gift  from  an  anony- 
mous donor  that  we  were  able  to  acquire  it.  Nicholson's  less 
naturalistic  approach  makes  of  it  an  admirable  foil  to  the  delicate 
Spencer  Gore  landscape  hanging  nearby.  Indeed,  how  distracting 
become  the  tensions  and  clashes  with  certain  pictures  in  juxta- 
position was  soon  made  plain  in  a  particular  instance,  when  I 
found  that  a  painting  by  Lucien  Pissarro  could  not  live  alongside 
our  Sicken  (No.  8),  a  second  work  bought  out  of  a  grant  from 
the  Gulbenkian  Foundation.  Sicken  s  subject,  despite  its  Dieppe 
location,  is  unusual.  Unlike  the  many  versions  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Jacques,  this  (as  far  as  I  can  discover)  is  the  only  painting  he 
ever  produced  of  the  church  of  Le  Pollet.  and  its  rich  dark  tones, 
keyed  to  the  slate-blue  sky,  make  it  one  of  the  subtlest  and 
grandest  of  our  pictures. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  part  this  collection  will  play  in  enriching 
the  life  of  the  Region.  Within  the  walls  of  the  University  itselt. 
it  will  enable  students  to  examine  at  close  quarters,  analyse,  and 
criticize  works  of  an,  learning  much  from  the  process  and  con- 
tributing, through  research,  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
lively,  neglected,  and  in  my  view,  largely  underestimated  period. 
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Two  great  Paris  art  sales 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild  and  'bibliotheque  d'un  humane 


1.  One  of  a  2-volume  illuminated  manuscript 
(1590)  originally  sent  by  the  Catholic  Ligueurs 
to  Cardinal  Caetani.  N.F.  150,000. 

2.  The  gilt-bronze  rectangular  (76  mm.  high, 
138  mm.  long)  cassette  of  Jacques-Auguste  de 
Thou  (r.  1568),  engraved  with  mythological 
subjects  by  Hieronymous  Francken  (1540-1610). 
N.F.  15,500. 

3.  Early  sixteenth-century  Binding  of  Jehan 
Norvis,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Martin  Waldsee- 
muller  and  Geoffrey  Tory,  describing  the  'Old' 
and  the  'New'  World  and  containing  the  first 
known  reference  to  America  by  that  name. 
N.F.  191,000. 

PALAIS  GALLIERA  (Me.  Maurice  Rheims),  Paris,  was  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  assembled  by  Mii 
packed  to  capacity  when  Baron  James  Ac  Rothschild  offered  his  Bry,  described  as  'bibliotheque  d'un  humaniste',  was  dil 
entire  collection  of  paintings,  porcelain  and  furniture  at  auction.  by  Me.  Eticnnc  Ader  at  Hotel  Drouot.  The  lavish  catalog! 
Three  leading  items  from  the  sale  (total  7,577,650  francs:  250,000  N.F.  to  produce.  Three  lots  from  it  are  illustrated 
X^55 3 * 1 1 3)  arc  illustrated  below.  A  few  days  after,  the  fabulous     sale  prices  as  shown. 


4.  Important  Regence  period  marquetry  com- 
mode, by  Charles  Cressent,  richly  decorated 
with  ormolu;  height,  o  m.  875,  length,  I  m.  495. 
N.F.     390,000.  5.  Jean-Baptiste-Simeon 

Chardin.  Self-Portrait,  at  his  easel,  pastel,  0  m. 


40  X  0  m.  31.  N.F.  680,000.  Another  Chardin 
subject,  A  Hare  and  a  Partridge  and  an  Orange, 
sold  for  N.F.  580,000.  6.  Equestrian  statu- 

ette of  King  Gustave-Adolphe  of  Sweden  (1594- 
1632)  in  silver  and  silver-gilt,  Hambourg,  1650, 


height  42  cm.  N.F.  118,000.  An  importa  sui 
of  Louis  XVI  Salon  furniture,  by  George^co 
made  in  1785  for  Versailles  was  acquid  1 
Musees  Nationaux  de  France  for  N.F.  14 
£=  13  ■  82  N.F.=  2  •  80  Dollars. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

London  National  Gallery's  unrecorded  male  portrait: 
Lectures  for  young  dealers:  Museum-going  with  Mr.  Osborne 


ESSOR  NIKOLAUS  PEVSNER  has, 
surprisingly,  been  awarded  the  .uuni.il 
As  Hitchcock  Medallion  by  the  Society 
:ectural  Historians  of  Great  Britain  for 
dings  of  England*  scries,  published  by 
Books.  Many  of  the  individual  counties 
d  have  been  extensively  reviewed  in 
noissair.  With  'Berkshire'  (1966)  thirty 
have  so  tar  been  produced, 
is  of  The  Society  of  Architectural  His- 
■ion.  Sec.  Miss  Patricia  Somers  Brown, 
jlmeholrnc,  Clayton  Road,  Newcastle- 
ne  2. 


H.  Bartlett  and  William  Beattie 
NDER  M.  ROSS,  chairman  of  the 
icnt  of  English,  Guelph  University, 
Canada,  is  looking  for  manuscript 
on  W.   H.  Bartlett   (1809-54),  the- 
ir of  such  works  as  Switzerland  Illustrated, 
Scenery,   Canadian  Scenery.   A  brief 
of  Bartlett   was   prepared   by  Dr. 
Beattie  (1793-1875)  in  1855,  in  which 
P  ;s  frequent  reference  to  the  letters  and 
m  f  Bartlett.  Hampstcad  Library,  London, 
I  diary  of  1866,  working  notebooks  and 
e  ;SS.  relative  to  Beattie;  but  the  Bartlett 


of  the  sword  of  Cesarc  Borgia,  in  the 
ion  of  the  Dukes  of  Sermoneta,  Rome, 
787.  Aspects  of  this  typical  fighting  sword 
late  15th  early  16th  century  are  featured, 
tion  to  its  black  leather  sword-scabbard, 
rticle  by  Claude  Blair  in  the  current  issue 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Bulletin. 


material  is  not  there.  That  Beattie  may  have  left 
an  unpublished  biography  is  fairly  certain. 

BADA  Lecturers 

COUNCIL  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  has  been  so  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  its  current  scries  of  lectures  to  young 
members  of  the  trade  that  further  talks  have  been 
scheduled.  The  lectures  are  given  at  the  Associa- 
tion's headquarters  at  Rutland  Gate,  London  by 
leading  members  of  the  Association.  The  present 
series,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Association's 
Cultural  and  Educational  Fund,  began  in  Dec- 
ember with  a  lecture  on  English  painting  by 
Oscar  E.  Johnson  (Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery), 
followed  by  another,  by  Richard  Vandcr  (G.  J. 
Vander  (Antiques)  Ltd.)  on  English  silver.  On 
February  23  J.  Bernard*  Ferret,  (Delomosne  & 
Son  Ltd.)  will  speak  on  English  porcelain; 
March  30  Roger  Bluett  (Bluett  &  Sons)  on 
Oriental  porcelain;  April  26  Derek  C.  Davis 
(Cecil  Davis,  Ltd.)  on  English  glass;  May  10  Nat 
D.  Aver  (Ayer  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd.)  on 
English  furniture. 

Near  Eastern  Glass 

CURRENTLY  showing  at  Falcon  Gallery  (70 
Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.3):  examples  of 
early  Near  Eastern  glass-making  over  a  period  of 
800  years.  These  include  amphorca  and  jewellery 
from  Alexandria  and  flasks,  jugs  and  beakers 
from  Syrian  and  Palestinian  sources.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  the  so-called  Phoenician  vessels, 
remarkable  for  their  intense  colours  which  range 
from  blue  and  green  to  aubergine.  The  jewellery 
section  is  of  particular  interest  as  illustrating  the 
early  processes  used  in  bead-making,  particularly 
a  Phoenician  necklace  composed  of  black  glass 
beads  decorated  with  magic  symbols. 

Harmonious  Collection 

THE  Manning  Gallery,  London,  where  collec- 
tors arc  accustomed  to  seeing  good  drawings,  is 
this  month  offering  for  sale  a  collection  of  early 
English  watercolours  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Reed,  who  has  recently  joined  the 
firm.  They  include  two  examples  by  one  of  those 
early  amateurs  whose  quality  always  comes  as  a 
surprise:  Edward  Hawkc  Locker.  His  two 
drawings,  one  of  them  a  view  of  Southampton, 
stand  up  well  even  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Reed's  three  Michael  Angclo  Rookers  which 
hang  close  by.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Cornelius 
Varley  in  the  show — a  view  of  Aberystwyth 
shows  him  at  his  sensitive  best — and  there  arc 
delightful  examples  by  such  less  familiar  names 
as  W.  P.  Sherlock  and  William  Alexander.  The 
East  Anglians  are  represented  by  Cotman,  Stark, 
Frost,  Churchyard  and  Bright — the  last-named 
a  real  virtuoso  performance  featuring  sailing 
ships  at  low  tide.  But  the  most  handsome  water- 


colours  are  perhaps  two  Parisian  scenes  by  Tho- 
mas Shottcr  Boys  which  show  this  uncommon 
artist  at  his  most  masterly.  One  of  them  is  a 
version  of  the  Pavilion  dc  Flore,  Tuileries,  a 
subject  which  was  among  the  lithographs  pub- 
lished in  1839.  The  other,  equally  fine,  is  a  more 
distant  view  ot  the  same  building  looking  across 
the  Seine  to  the  Pont  Royal. 

On  View 

UNLIKE  American  museum  authorities,  most 
of  whom  have  an  advanced  sense  of  public 
relations  and  responsibility  to  museum-goers, 
many  of  those  who  administer  British  museums 
are  notoriously  reticent  about  publicising  their 
acquisitions.  Particulars  need  some  extracting. 
Supply  of  photographs  for  press  purposes  are 
often  the  subject  of  unnecessarily  long  delays. 
We  may  now,  fortunately,  expect  some  redress 
in  this  connection  with  the  regular  publication — 
a  new  volume  every  Fall  is  promised  by  the 
publisher — of  On  I  lew,  an  illustrated  guide, 
packed  with  facts,  to  museum  and  gallery 
acquisitions  in  Britain.  Priced  at  6/-,  the  first 
volume  is  now  on  sale.  Master-minded  by  Alan 
Osborne,  address  of  his  Plaistow  Publications  is 
3  New  Plaistow  Road,  London,  E.15. 


Now  on  view  at  London's  National  Gallery." 
this  unrecorded  male  portrait  (7^  4I  inches), 
probably  by  Robert  Campin  or  the  Master  of 
Flemalle  or  the  Master  of  Merode. 


1 1 1 


Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Babel 

WHAT  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  We 
seem  to  be  surrounded  with  contempor- 
ary ones,  so  let  us  look  back  and  see  how  artists 
for  hundreds  of  years  were  preoccupied  by  this 
biblical  theme  in  sculpture  and  painting.  There 
are  very  old  expressions  of  the  Tower  in 
Salerno  Cathedral,  the  Vatican  Library  and  the 
Palazzo  Reale,  Palermo. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters  found  the  Tower  irresist- 
ible for  imaginative  improvisation.  Hendrik  von 
Cleve,  Herri  met  de  Bles,  Joost  de  Momper  and 
Lucas  van  Scorel  'had  a  go'.  It  was  the  perfect 
subject  for  one  of  Gustave  Dore's  illustrations  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  best  known 
pictures  arc  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  elder  and 
Pieter  his  son. 

A  famous  picture  by  the  younger  Brueghel 
has  lately  come  into  possession  of  the  H.ills- 
borough  Gallery  (143  New  Bond  Street,  W.i). 
On  a  panel  to  the  dimensions  of  57  X  69.J  in., 
it  is  a  fascinating  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy,  set 
on  a  sea  coast  with  ships  and  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  town  in  the  middle  distance  and 
landscape  horizon.  Looking  carefully  at  the 
Tower,  one  wonders  if  the  idea  of  this  mon- 
strous building  derived  from  memories  of  the 
Coliseum,  for  its  architectural  style,  with  in- 
numerable arches  and  several  tiers,  has  a  certain 
ancient  Roman  sentiment. 


Brueghel  Landscape 

NOT  far  away  from  New  Bond  Street,  I  ran 
into  Pieter  Brueghel's  brother,  Jan,  or  rather  I 
encountered  an  exquisite  little  landscape  at 
Messrs.  Lcggatt  (30  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i). 
It  is  A  Country  Roa'd  near  Antwerp,  signed  and 
dated  1606,  on  metal  to  the  dimensions  of  11  X 
l6\  in.  Here  is  a  wonderfully  comprehensive 
study  in  a  small  space  of  all  that  the  artist  could 
see.  Every  incident  from  the  carefully  drawn 
trees  in  the  foreground,  details  of  the  middle 
distance,  and  Antwerp  tenderly  illuminated  on 
the  tar  horizon.  Study  any  of  the  figures,  either 
walking  or  on  horseback,  and  we  find  that  Brue- 
ghel has  worked  all  of  them  out  with  infinite 
care,  and  however  much  labour  he  has  put  into 
them  they  retain  freedom  of  movement  and 
vitality  ot  character. 

Jan  Brueghel,  popularly  known  as  'Velvet 
Brueghel'  because  he  liked  dressing  in  that 
material,  began  his  career  painting  flowers,  but 
after  a  visit  to  Italy  he  concentrated  on  land- 
scapes with  small  figures.  He  became  dean  of  the 
Antwerp  Guild  in  1602  and  enjoyed  a  successful 
life,  which  ended  in  1625.  Rubens  is  said  to  have 
greatly  admired  Brueghel's  work  and  employed 
him  to  put  landscapes  into  some  of  his  easel- 
pictures,  notably  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  once 
in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  but 
now  in  the  Hague  Gallery.  The  artist  was  a 
master   of  flowers,    landscapes,    peasant  lite, 


Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger.  The  Tower  of  Babel.  Panel  57  X  69^  in.  Hallsborough  Gallery. 


grotesques,  plants  and  insects.  He  wasrnon 
the  best  topographers  of  his  time  and  nhy  ai 
the  views  ot  Flanders  that  came  from  h  brad 

The  Gallic  Touch 

THE  fastidious  collector  of  French  niiti 
and  twentieth-century  art  is  certain  to  fn. 
Lefevre  Gallery  (30  Bruton  Street,  W.J 
thing  of  unique  interest.  Such  names  asft 
Sisley,  Renoir,  Camille  Pissarro  and  Vsm 
always  invoke  critical  admiration.  L'Hi 
Van  Gogh,  painted  during  his  NeunerL 
proves  what  a  master  of  atmospheric  eg 
was  before  he  went  to  Aries.  That  dark  ^ 
river,  contrasted  with  the  light  of  the  sri 
the  solitary  figure  with  the  spade,  leaven 
forgettable  impression  on  the  mind.  Web 
warmth  to  the  lovely  Sunset  in  Ponh 
Camille  Pissarro,  dated  '79,  the  Reji 
UEstaque,  c.  1882,  or  Les  Bords  du  Loii 
A  {amine  by  Sisley,  1884. 

Drawings  by  great  artists  appeal  bj 
spontaneity  of  touch  and  accuracy  of  a 
tion ;  and  the  series  of  Moroccan  figi 
Delacroix  are  lively  notes.  Jcan-Louisl 
(1 852-193 1)  a  graphic  artist  of  personal 
come  to  the  fore  again  of  late  years.  i 
donnee,  the  figure  of  a  woman  leaning  al 
tree,  is  a  poignant  interpretation  of  1 
Constantin  Guys  is  the  social  commend 
men,  women,  and  events,  a  'journal 
genius,  and  how  entertaining  are  his  con} 
how  revealing  in  their  inevitable  'sle 
hand". 

Ship  Master,  and  Others 

EVERYBODY  who  takes  a  critical  intl 
marine  painting  has  known  tor  many  yd 
high  artistic  quality  of  Charles  BrcJ 
pictures,  but  it  was  not  until  the  receri 
prehensive  exhibition  at  the  Bristol  Art 
that  his  full  power  was  made  manifej 
show  was  a  kind  of  'apotheosis'  of  a  i 
genius  very  unfortunate  in  his  life  tin 
doomed  to  an  early  death  in  1759  at  the 
36- 

There  is  a  Charles  Brooking  at  the 
Gallery  (2  Albemarle  Street,  W.i)  ap 
titled  Shipping  in  a  Stiff  Breeze,  replete  w 
atmospheric  drama  ot  those  old  wooden 
jammers  in  a  stormy  sea  under  dark  and  j 
ing  clouds. 

Entirely  different  meteorological  cor. 
prevailed  when  Hendrik  van  Lint  (168- 
painted  a  beautiful  ship  in  some  Italian  h; 
perhaps  Leghorn  or  Genoa.  The  sea  is  as 
a  mill  pond,  perhaps  too  calm  for  that  v 
pause  of  cumulus  cloud.  But  the  whole 
shines  with  a  golden  light ;  and  that  late 
tccnth-ccntury  vessel  must  have  been  a 
of  fine  and  durable  craftsmanship.  Vai 
like  his  father,  went  to  Rome  and  lived  tl 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  known  most 


L  >f  ruins  and  landscapes.  (Hal  O'Nians 
I  6  Ryder  Street,  S.W.i). 
p„  a  piece  of  the  English  countryside  by 
■ni  'right,  said  to  be  a  view  of  Devon,  but 
n  likely  to  be  somewhere  on  the  Broads. 
t|J  h  overshadowed  to  sonic  extent  by  his 
«J  >rerunners  of  the  Norwich  School, 
jo  vas  a  painter  of  rare  skill  based  on  con- 

I  dy  of  natural  effect  and  conscientious 
J  .  (Patterson  and  Shipman,  19  Albe- 
trl[  reet,  W.i). 

Jan  Fyt 

m  erdependence  of  artists  on  one  another 
thl  plendid  cycle  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art 
U  f  the  charming  facts,  as  it  is  part  ot  the 
M  c  brilliance  of  the  School.  No  doubt 
k|  .-re  individual  rivalries,  but  the  ease  and 
U  vith  which  some  artists  shared  their 
nl  re  remarkable.  I  mentioned  Brueghel's 
U  ation  with  Rubens.  Jan  Fyt  was  also 
If  ;d  not  only  by  Rubens  but  by  Janssens 
J  laens.  There  is  an  important  work  by 
|l  ic  Brod  Gallery.  Composed  of  a  cock- 

II  ler  birds  and  rabbits,  with  a  predatory 
ll  ring  furtively  towards  them  from  the 
I  und,  the  expression  of  fear  on  the  faces 

■  rabbits  is  pathetic,  but  the  cockerel  is 
m  defiant.  Jan  Fyt's  animals  and  birds  are 

■  ious  for  energy,  character  and  colour. 

Li  complete  contrast  of  subject  there  is  a 
U  Dutch  Men  of  War  by  Willem  van  der 
fcl  he  younger,  with  a  fine  expanse  ot  cloud 
I  gh  sea.  The  relationship  between  wind 
[I  /e  as  the  ship  with  bellying  sails  plunges 
I  trough  is  very  convincing.  The  dark  sea 
n  rcground  is  none  the  less  convincing  and 
l!  one  of  Van  Goyen's  manner  of  dealing 
ft  iter  in  this  respect. 

in  s.  Brod  have  removed  from  Sackville 
t  J  spacious  and  well  lit  galleries  at  24  St. 
I  Street,  S.W.i. 


Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder.  A  Country  Road  near  Antwerp.  Oil  on  metal  n     16',  in.  Leggatt  Brothers. 


West  Wycombe  Delights 

LOOKING  at  William  Hannan's  I  'iew  of  the 
Lake,  etc.,  taken  from  a  centre  Walk  in  the  Garden 
of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Bart.,  at  West  Wycomhc 
. . .  about  1750, 1  was  reminded  of  the  happy  and 
sheltered  lite  of  this  artist  who  devoted  years  to 
these  pleasant  if  formal  landscapes.  A  pair  at 
Messrs.  Appleby's  (8  Ryder  Street,  S.W.i)  with 
graceful  ladies  and  discreet  gentlemen  whiling 
away  a  summer  afternoon,  would  make  appro- 
priate pictures  for  any  room  of  eighteenth- 
century  character.  We  know  little  of  Hannaii 
except  that  he  came  under  the  patronage  of 


Lord  le  Despencer,  formerly  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  'one  of  the  merry  "Monks  of  Medmcn- 
ham",  whose  orgies  in  the  lovely  old  Thames- 
side  monastery  awoke  such  dark  whispering  in 
contemporary  society'.  When  not  painting 
views  of  West  Wycombe  Park,  Hannan  em- 
ployed his  time  decorating  the  ceilings  of  the 
mansion.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  William 
Woollctt  as  his  engraver,  thereby  popularising 
his  views  beyond  their  limited  scope  as  oil 
paintings.  Hannan  occasionally  ventured  farther 
afield  than  Becchy  Bucks  for  he  exhibited 
several  views  of  the  Lake  District  at  the  Society 
of  Artists,  1 769-1 772. 


t.  The  Cat  and  the  Cockerel.  Canvas  34  X  43  in.  Brod  Gallery. 


Hcndrick  van  Lint.  Galley  in  an  Italian  Harbour.  22  X  30  in.  Hal  O'Nians. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 

ALASTAIR  GORDON 


Gerard  dc  Rose.  L.  S.  Lowry,  1961.  Oil  on  board  16     3l|  in.  Crane  Kidman  Gallery,  178  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3. 


SIR  CHARLES  SNOW  says  there  are  two 
cultures;  maybe.  Certainly  the  now  famous 
phrase  can  be  applied  to  the  visual  arts,  though 
not  with  its  original  meaning.  On  the  one  hand 
there  arc  those  artists,  unorganised  and  disparate 
in  their  views  on  how  it  can  be  done,  who  arc 
nevertheless  united  in  the  belief  that  they  must 
express  their  ideals  by  building  originally  and 
creatively  from  the  groundwork  laid,  not  only 
by  the  leading  twentieth  century  masters,  but  by 
drawing  also  on  all  art  from  the  earliest  primitive 
civilisations  through  to  the  present  day.  Against 
them  are  the  painters  and  sculptors  who  believe 
they  are  heirs  of  traditional  art  (their  idea  being 
that  'Traditional'  art  only  began  at  Giotto  and 
somehow  became  fixed  thereafter)  without  any 
acceptance  of  Cezanne  and  what  followed. 

Between  these  two  vast  camps  there  is  no  end, 
no  finality,  to  the  discourse  on  modern  art;  if 
discourse  is  not  too  dignified  a  word  for  the 
sometimes  aggressive  or  petulant  political  plat- 
forms stood  upon  by  some  of  the  more  extreme 
contestants.  The  dividing  line  between  these 
two  cultures  is  impossible  to  find  since  there  is, 
mercifully,  quite  a  large  liberal  group  who  see 
good  in  both.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  sad  that  the 
so-called  traditionalists  are  the  more  aggressive 
and  narrow  minded  in  the  condemnation.  They 
become  like  this  probably  because  they  realise 
deep  down  that  they  are  swimming  against  the 
tide  and  are  not  gaining  over  the  land:  that 
(again,  so-called)  modern  art  has  triumphed  and 


its  leading  exponent  111  tins  country  has  been 
awarded  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Hut  this  self-constituted  opposition  is  owed 
some  explanation.  After  all,  the  history  of 
European  art  is  one  of  struggle  and  discovery  and 
oppositions.  Its  very  contentiousness  is  what  has 
kept  it  so  vitally  virile:  the  deeper  the  search 
after  perfection,  the  greater  the  spiritual  turmoil 
there  is  bound  to  be — that  is  how  the  Occidental 
mind  works.  Smug  self-satisfaction  not  only 
destroys  the  art,  it  is  a  dead-end. 

1  thought  about  this  when  looking  at  the 
246th  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  at  the  Federation  of  British  Artists 
gallery  .it  the  end  of  last  year.  Except  for  a  few 
dull  and  undistinguished  abstracts  of  no  particu- 
lar conviction,  the  four  hundred  odd  paintings 
and  drawings  were  figurative  works  more  or  less 
related  to  Impressionism,  Post  Impressionism, 
Camden  Town,  Euston  Road,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Henry  Tonks  of  the  Slade.  Now  all  but  the  very 
few  genuine  originals  will  be  influenced  by  the 
prototypes  that  they  admire  most,  with  whom 
they  have  most  sympathy.  There  is  no  loss  of 
individuality  provided  the  artist-follower  has 
sufficient  head  of  steam  to  rival  his  peers.  The 
Renaissance  Italians,  always  trying  to  emulate 
what  had  gone  before,  unfold  a  history  of  con- 
stant development  and  elaboration  without 
attempting  drastic  jumps  in  style.  (Sometimes 
the  modern  search  for  originality  seems  wasted 
in  that  the  quest  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  as 


though  shy  of  legitimate  derivation.) 

It  is  another  matter,  however,  when  it  thi 
last  twenty  years  our  avant-garde  artistju 
made  successful  leaps  into  international  oris,  ;> 
find  that  this  other  culture  will  have  nothl  I 
do  with  them.  At  the  exhibition  in  qutior 
every  work  was   wrought  with  skill  Th( 
handling  of  paint  was  confident  and  pi  a  I 
One  felt  that  each  artist  had  achieved  whawa 
she  set  out  to  do.  And  yet  I  had  the  feeling  1 1 
spite  of  these  qualities  there  was  only  a  slfaa 
dabbling  in  the  taut  task  of  making  works 
nor  was  the  warp  and  weft  of  the  classic  ||nci 
pies  of  drawing  woven  firmly  together,  hen 
were  few  exceptions  to  this  lack  of  conviion 
Gerard  dc  Rose  in  portraiture,  Carel  Wcig  i 
Claude  Muncastcr  in  landscape,  but  for  tl  I 
it  just  isn't  enough  to  paint  in  the  manl 
Sickert  or  Steer  or  Coldstream  and  not  ha 
essential  understanding.  Pleasing  and  a 
many  paintings  were  in  this  exhibition,  01 
left  with  the  feeling  that  these  simple  tojgri 
phical  landscapes,  friendly  portraits  and  gui 
manly  watercolours  were  too  well-manned 
The  British  arc  unperceptive  of  diflcrens  0 
quality  in  the  same  subject  or  style  fror 
painter  to  another.  They  tend  not  to  se 
Stubbs  is  far  better  than  Munnings,  or  Lcjaa 
Lotto  than  Annigoni.  This  is  because  they  t 
paintings  as  wall-furniture  and  not  as  objtso 
deep  compelling  beauty  that  speak  theinv, 
undeniable  language. 


th< 
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Oarcl  Weight.  The  Natural  History  Museum,  1964 


,.  S.  Lowry.  An  Argument,  1935.  Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

ill  have  a  desire  for  the  physical  appear- 

'  things,  and  if  a  painter  of  genius  can 
n  his  optical  contact  with  reality  it  is  that 
I  nore  wonderful.  The  British  genius  for 
■  pe  is  nowadays  better  done  through  the 
i\  ll  advances  of  photography.  The  live 


311  screen  can  reveal  the  character  of  a 
igure  far  better  than  the  portrait  painter. 
11  camera  and  the  motion  camera  have 
hing  for  the  artist  to  do  where  they  are 

:'  ying  to  make  the  same  sort  of  physical 
gc.  In  fact  the  imaginative  film  director 
elligent  cameraman  has  overtaken  the 
visual  imagery  where  camera  and  artist 
i  each  other,  and  have  created  a  new  art 
y  creating  effects  that  are  expressions  of 
nd  situation  seen  as  a  human  mind  would 
tem — fleetingly  and  vividly — and  not  as  a 
,  which  records  mechanically.  To  this 
rceptive  figurative  artists  have  moved, 
st  celebrated  being  Francis  Bacon:  there 
Peter  Blake  (sometimes  still  classified  as 
artist)  and  a  number  of  younger  ones 
;  on,  one  ot  them  a  Scots  painter  called 

I  Brown  who  is  having  his  first  one-man 
ow  at  the  Piccadilly  Gallery.  None  of 
rtists,  in  their  different  ways,  pull  their 
s:  they  get  into  deep  water  without 
ig.  They  form  a  new  attitude  to  figurative 

if  the  foregoing  may  seem  like  a  total 
ition  ot  the  so-called  traditionalists.  This 
le  case.  The  real  case  is  that  so  few  of  them 
are  of  contemporary  convictions.  Those 
"e  aware  are  good  because  they  paint 
the  context  of  their — and  our — times, 
■ii  this  score  anti-progressives,  or  pro- 
malists  must  realise  that  there  15  no  pro- 


gress in  art,  and  therefore  no  tradition.  Art  must 
be  of  its  own  times  to  be  valid  and  true  art  at  all. 

For  over  a  year  now  some  of  our  best  print- 
makers  have  been  working  towards  forming 
their  own  organisation.  This  has  now  been 
realised  in  the  formation  of  the  Printmakers 
Council  of  Britain.  They  have  just  completed 
their  first  exhibition  at  the  Grabowski  Gallery, 
and  as  would  be  expected  the  standard  of  both 
art  and  craft  was  very  high.  The  Council  have 
built  safeguards  into  their  constitution  such  as 
re-election  every  five  years  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  members  becoming,  as  they 
put  it,  'Fossilised'.  They  will  also  work  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 
medium  and  exercise  a  proper  control  against 
shoddy  or  inexperienced  work  flooding  the 
market.  They  will  encourage  students  and  aim 
for  them  to  be  able  to  study  as  printmakers  full- 
time  at  art  schools.  Lastly,  to  quote  Julian  Tre- 
velyan  they  are  'in  favour  of  every  kind  of  ex- 
periment and  deeply  suspicious  of  any  establish- 
ment. An  establishment  of  printmakers,  it  it 
should  ever  arise,  would  have  to  be  quickly 
destroyed'. 

Signals  Gallery  in  Wigmore  Street,  respons- 
ible for  introducing  to  the  London  art  scene  such 
kinetic  and  optical  artists  as  Takis,  Soto,  Otero, 
Camargne,  Cruz  Diez  and  von  Graevcnitz  have 
closed  down,  but  their  torch-bearing  lives  on  at 
the  Indica  Gallery,  off  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  which  opened  with  an  exhibition  of 
Takis  in  December. 

The  galleries,  F.B.A.  Gallery,  6i  Suffolk  Street, 
Loudon,  SAV.i.  Piccadilly  Gallery,  16a  Cork 
Street,  W.i.  Grabowski  Gallery,  84  Shane  Avenue, 
S.W.j.  Indica  Gallery,  6  Mason's  Yard,  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  S.  IV.  1. 


Harvey  Daniels.  Chequerboard.  Mixed  media, 
40x27  in.,  ^21  framed.  From  the  Printmakers 
Council  Exhibition.  Grabowski  Gallery. 
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Continental  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Rotterdam.  Drawings  by  Jordaens 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 
drawings  by  Jordaens  have  been  sent  from 
the  Rubens'  house  at  Antwerp  to  the  Boymans- 
Van  Beuningen  Museum  until  February  15th. 
In  this  form  of  art  Jordaens  is  the  equal  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  Golden  Age — Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  triviality 
of  which  he  is  often  accused  in  his  painting,  and 
his  style  possesses  a  force  and  vitality  worthy  of 
the  great  masters.  Certainly,  Jordaens  has 
neither  the  spark  of  genius  nor  the  spontaneity 
and  imagination  of  Rubens  but  the  good  sense 
of  his  realism,  the  amount  of  work  he  produced, 
the  intensity  and  opulence  of  form  displayed  in 
his  sketches  of  nudes  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
great  seventeenth-century  draughtsmen.  The 
precision  of  his  portraits,  in  particular,  is  sur- 
prisingly exact  and  unexpected  in  view  of  the 
frequently  untidy  composition  of  his  canvases. 

Essen.  Unpublished  Works  of  Emil  Nolde 

FOR  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the 
Folkwang  Museum  is  showing  until  February 
19th  the  work  of  Emil  Nolde,  one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  painters  of  our  time.  An  import- 
ant representative  of  German  Expressionism,  he 
died  in  1956.  There  arc  two  hundred  of  his 
drawings  and  watcrcolours  here. 

His  early  work  111  Munich,  then  in  Paris  and 


Copenhagen  consists  of  drawings  in  the  Im- 
pressionist manner,  but  towards  1905  fantasy 
begins  to  invade  his  compositions.  He  took  part 
in  the  Briicke  which  was  the  manifestation  of 
modernism  in  German  painting,  but  as  a  con- 
firmed individualist  he  then  kept  himself  apart 
from  any  group  with  the  exception  of  brief 
contacts  with  the  painters  of  the  Blaue  Reiter. 
His  travels  in  1913-14  in  China  and  Polynesia 
endowed  his  work  with  a  primitive  and  sensual 
character.  The  forces  of  the  instinct  are  depicted 
in  harsh  colours  which  arouse  and  disturb  even 
the  least  critical  of  persons. 


Strange  Creatures  in  Milan 

A  SURREALIST  but  childlike  spirit  seems  to 
pervade  the  work  of  M.  and  Madame  Lalanne, 
on  show  until  February  28th  at  the  gallery  of 
Alexandre  Iolas,  who  first  showed  it  in  Novem- 
ber in  his  Parisian  gallery.  These  genial  monsters 
always  serve  a  purpose  and  are  in  fact  useful 
objects:  the  rhinoceros  takes  to  pieces  into 
drawers  and  a  flat  top  to  make  a  writing  desk, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  in  silver-gilt  are  knives 
and  forks  and  the  giant  automatic  tortoise  is  a 
bar.  These  'Lalanncs'  are  distinguished  by  their 
humour  and  fantasy — a  breath  of  tresh  air  amid 
the  intcllcctualism  which  is  the  mark  of  many 
contemporary  productions. 


Paris.  Pascin  in  Retrospect 

THE  Galerie  Bellier  (30,  Avenue  Pierijieri 
Serbie)  is  showing  until  February  6th  art 
spective  exhibition  of  110  drawings  cjPasc 
who  was  a  marvellous  virtuoso  in  wasaS\ 
ings  and  pencil.  Born  in  Bulgaria  in  1 88]  v hi 
young  in  Munich  he  collaborated  \ 
famous  Simplizissimus.  The  need  to  c  ai 
sketch  things  quickly,  which  is  reqied 
satirical  drawings,  was  to  foster  in  In  tl 
vital,  precise,  crushing  and  cruel  style  nidi 
characteristic  of  the  strange  and  tojient 
world  of  Montparnasse  around  1925. 

Picasso.  From  Paris  to  Londc 
and  Basle 

IN  the  Grand  Palais  until  February  1 
are  280  canvases  illustrating  every  peri 
most  prolific  painter  of  the  centur 
eighty-fifth  birthday  is  being  celebrate 
site,  the  Petit  Palais  has  200  sculptures, 
Picasso's  own  collection  200  drawings 
mics.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  c 
which  has  ever  been  assembled  of 
work. 

In  honour  of  this  the  Grand  Palais  h 
on  a  new  look.  The  huge  hall  had  to  1 
some  soul.  The  Conservateur,  Monsie 
nold  Arnould,  provides,  according  to  th 
of  each  exhibition,  for  a  great  variety  o 


Above  left.  Michiel  van  Musscher.  Thomas  Mees.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris.  Above  right.  F.  X.  Lalanne.  The  Rhinoceros,  1966.  Brass  atj  st< 
150  cm.  ■:  300  cm.  Iolas  Gallery,  Milan. 
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■ulpture  by  Picasso  on  the  Kahnweiler 
laqucttc  on  the  right). 


\ndre  Bloc.  Project  recently  commis- 
iy  Colette  Salmann  for  a  large  depart- 
>re  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


•lay — flexible  surfaces,  combinations  of 
t  lights,  and,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  set  can  be 
i.  When  the  work  has  been  finished  the 
tent  of  the  surfaces  will  be  20,000  square 
and  will  allow  1,000  canvases  or  3,000 
to  be  shown  at  the  same  time  in  the 
galleries  alone. 

rge  number  of  galleries  are  associated 
is  tribute  to  Picasso,  amongst  them  the 
Beycler  of  Basle  which  is  showing  until 
30th  important  canvases  of  the  1932- 
od.  In  London,  until  February  nth,  at 
ititute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  Daniel 
is  continuing  the  exhibition,  after  the 
Jeanne  Buchcr  in  Paris,  'Picasso  and 
c  .  The  rough  and  raw  nature  of  con- 
nds  itself  to  infinite  possibilities  for  the 
ho  sets  out  his  drawing  on  the  surface  of 


the  concrete.  With  the  help  ot  a  high  pressure 
jet  of  sand,  lines  become  furrows  and  contrasts 
ot  form  and  colour  vary  according  to  the  force 
of  the  attack.  At  Marseilles,  in  the  Gard  at 
Douglas  Cooper's  castle,  in  Castille,  in  Barce- 
lona and  in  Sweden,  Picasso  assisted  by  the 
painter,  Carl  Nesjar,  has  created  several  'profiles' 
ot  this  kind  and  a  number  of  sculptures.  As  in 
architecture,  since  concrete  can  be  turned  into 
any  kind  of  mould,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a 
striking  effect  with  an  overhang  instead  of  the 
traditional  round  boss. 


Paris.  Community  Life  in  Holland 

THE  exhibition  'Community  life  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century'  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Dccoratifs  which  is  being  held  until  March  20th 


and  will  be  reported  111  detail  next  month  is 
organised  by  the  Dutch  Institute — more  than 
400  pieces  recalling  everyday  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  Golden  Age.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dutch  Institute  (121,  rue  de 
Lille)  is  showing  until  February  28th,  models 
and  photographs  forming  an  instructive  panor- 
ama of  present-day  architecture  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  very  physical  conditions  of  a 
land  often  overrun  by  water  always  predisposes 
Holland  to  use  special  methods  of  construction. 
There  are  many  experiments  in  original  per- 
spectives today  in  the  Low  Countries  since  the 
reconstruction  of  Rotterdam.  Side  by  side  with 
the  still  active  influence  of  architects  ot  the 
U.S.A.  the  famous  Forum  group  often  offers 
bold  solutions  to  present  and  future  problems  of 
town-planning. 


The  Death  of  Andre  Bloc 

ANDRE  BLOC  died  accidentally  at  the  age  of 
70  while  on  an  archaeological  expedition  to  New 
I  )elhi  in  India.  This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  modern 
art.  Attracted  by  all  forms  of  contemporary  art, 
he  conformed  to  no  rules  and  ran  two  remark- 
able avant-garde  magazines,  Architecture  d'Ait- 
jourd'hui  and  Aujourd'hui.  Fascinated  by  town- 
planning,  he  was  always  offering  daring  and 
realistic  proposals  such  as  'Paris-Parallelc',  which 
would  preserve  the  great  past  of  Paris  and  assure 
its  future  development.  Engineer,  architect  and 
sculptor,  the  synthesis  of  the  arts  as  applied  by 
Colette  Salmann  found  ,111  ardent  defender  in 
Andre  Bloc.  He  himself  integrated  the  plastic 
arts  in  several  'sculptured  houses'  or  'habitable 
sculptures'  the  baroque  spirit  of  which  recalls 
the  connection  between  Gaudi  and  contempor- 
ary building.  His  inspiration  will  long  continue 
to  influence  the  work  of  many  architects  and 
sculptors. 
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Connoisseur's 
Choice  for  the 
young  collector 


While  of  course  a  well-stocked  dinner  table  is  hardly  complete  without 
silver  candelabra  and  the  scent  of  flowers,  not  to  mention  food  and  drink, 
there  must  be  some  among  us  who  have  noticed  the  special  way  that  light 
is  caught  and  absorbed  by  the  glass.  Our  ancestors  understood  this  particu- 
lar facet  rather  better  than  we  do  as  their  products  so  often  show:  this  rare 
glass  taperstick  for  instance,  while  perhaps  more  usually  seen  on  a  desk, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  inherent  attractiveness.  English,  c.  1720,  only  5| 
inches  high,  and  with  a  rather  interestingly  worked  foot,  ,£75.  From  Alan 
Tillman,  469  Fulham  Road,  London  S.W.6,  who  deals  in  porcelain  and 
some  furniture  as  well  as  glass,  and  who  being  of  our  generation  has  our 
own  particular  interests  very  much  at  heart. 


As  this  small  selection  shows,  amber  provides  a  lot  of  scope  for  the  * 
and  carver.  The  necklace  is  of  mixed  coloured  beads  in  Scillian,  It] 
and  Baltic  amber  for  ,£22.  Necklaces  range  in  price  from  about  £ln 
over  ,£100,  but  there  are  lots  under  £30.  As  for  the  carvings,  there  an 
small  animals  and  the  like  from  £10  upwards,  the  figurine  here  HI 
blonde  Burmese  amber  carved  in  Italy,  ,£35.  The  large  red  amberU 
in  a  late  Georgian  gold  setting  sells  for  ,£52;  there  are  other  types  ■ 
The  matching  antique  carved  amber  brooch  and  earrings  are  of  ■ 
origin,  and  at  £21  the  set  are  a  bargain  for  someone.  There  is  a  veil 
selection  of  attractive  earrings  for  between  _£6  and  ^20,  and  lots  {] 
for  about  ,£15.  All  from  the  specialists,  Sac  Freres,  45  Old  Bond* 
London  W.I. 


A  jeweller,  goldsmith  and  silversmith  with  three  Royal  Warrants  MM 
expensive,  or  so  runs  the  logic  which  personal  experience  disproveMi 
out  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  huge  selection  of  jewellery  and  plafaw 
the  impecunious  young  collector  at  H.  H.  Plante,  12  Bury  StJstT 
James's,  London  S.W.i,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  the  0 
courtesy  and  understanding  than  in  a  dozen  other  places  with  mori  1 
ing  names.  From  their  stock,  for  us,  a  lovely  little  late  Victorian  p  rl  1 
diamond  brooch,  in  a  silver  and  gold  setting,  ^90.  The  reproductn  h 
is  about  one  and  a  half  times  life  size,  the  brooch  being  only  1  j  inc  * 
in  reality. 
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,cr  one's  particular  inclinations  as  a 
>r  there  is  no  doubt  that  furniture  is 
1,  and  a  few  fine  pieces  a  constant  delight, 
one  bent  on  spending  money  wisely  it  is 
i  small  fortune  therefore  to  go  regularly 
lowlcdgeablc  dealer,  and  especially  one 
■d  to  discuss  frankly  the  merits  of  each 
lar  item  in  his  stock.  This  very  nice  late 
nth-century  mahogany  chest  was  chosen 
ic  extensive  stock  of  English  furniture  at 
tricks  and  Son,  76  Old  Brompton  Road, 
1  S.W.7.  Nothing  there  is  exactly  cheap, 
st  for  instance  was  ,£150.  but  it  was 
lly  small  being  only  30  inches  high  30 
wide  ■  10 1  inches  deep,  and  completely 
1  even  to  the  feet ;  this  doesn't  necessarily 
1  the  handles  which  are  certainly  old,  but 
ings  wear  out  more  quickly  of  course 
ything  else. 


ie  Connoisseur 


uizc 


Connoisseur  Prize.  This  award  of  ,£100,  which  arose  out  of  this  Young  Collector  article,  is  to  be  given  annually  to  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
ols,  the  winners  being  choseti  by  the  Keeper  after  consultation  with  his  teaching  staff.  Examples  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  joint  winners  are  shown 
S.  Left.  'Started  from  a  Diirer  woodcut  in  the  Grand  Passion  Series'  by  George  Rowlett,  54  42  \  inches.  Right.  'Patterned  Woman  in  Yellow'  by 
Kiki,  84     72  inches. 
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The  Art  Market 


ORIENT  ALIA.  Appropriately  enough 
for  Christie's  in  their  bi-centenary 
season  (and  may  they  ever  prosper)  one  of  their 
expert  directors  had  the  particular  pleasure  of 
selling  one  of  his  own  discoveries  for  £25,200,  a 
regal  Ming  flask  with  the  main  decoration  re- 
versed out  in  white  on  blue.  From  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  was  a  pre- 
viously unknown  example  of  this  rare  type  of 
reverse  blue  and  white  porcelain,  and  it  was 
decorated  with  a  pair  of  dragons  as  well  as 
scrolling  peonies  on  the  neck;  height  17%  in.  An 
equally  remarkable  price,  in  its  way,  was  the 
£13,214  that  it  is  reported  was  given  for  an  un- 
usually large  eighteenth-century  green  jade 
buffalo  carved  in  a  recumbent  position  and  its 
great  head  turned  with  a  slightly  bored  if  not 
quizzical  expression — its  body  was  incised  with 
hair  fleckings,  and  perhaps  they  itched;  length 
20  in.  (Parke-Bcrnct).  The  trouble  may  have 
been,  of  course,  that  the  group  of  three  kneeling 
lady  musicians  bought  in  for  their  powers  of 
soothing,  instead  provided  an  uncongenial 
diversion,  anyhow  they  were  of  an  older 
generation  being  T'ang,  £2,761;  heights  6 — 6£ 
in.  (Christie's). 

There  arc  signs  that  the  interest  in  Japanese 
painting  is  a  growing  one,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  the  collector  of  what  arc  called 
master  drawings  will  seek  as  assiduously  ex- 
amples from  the  orient  as  at  present  he  docs 
those  from  Europe.  For  example  two  contrast- 
ing drawings  from  the  brush  of  the  great 
Hokusai:  first  a  long-tailed  pheasant  standing 
with  its  head  alertly  cocked  amid  claw-marked 
snow,  £520;  ink  and  a  touch  of  red  on  paper, 
10J  X  17$  in.  The  former  drawing  was  a  wash 
of  tranquil  tones,  the  second  showing  a  reclining 
girl,  a  book  open  before  her,  a  pipe  in  one  hand 
and  an  incense  burner  beyond,  was  nothing  but 
.1  nervous  energy  of  lines  (reminisc  ent  of  some 
Rembrandt  drawings),  £500;  ink  on  paper,  9  X 
1 1 1  in.  A  drawing  by  Hokkei,  a  pupil  of  Hoku- 
sai, of  a  strolling  courtesan,  combined  a  sweep- 
ing brush  and  dashing  lines  with  a  delicate  and 
attractive  face  and  hair,  £100;  ink  on  paper,  27 
X  15  in.  (Sotheby's). 

Something  of  the  same  freedom  and  verve  is 
seen  on  a  fine  Japanese  Kakiemoii  hexagonal  vase 
enamelled,  among  other  things,  with  storks 
amid  pine  and  lotus,  and  a  lady  picking  primus 
blossom,  £651;  late  seventeenth  century, 
height  12  inches  (Christie's).  This  model  was 
often  copied  at  Meissen,  and  sometimes  at 
Chelsea,  when  the  oriental  craze  hit  Europe  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  was  such 
that  the  Chinese  even  copied  us;  for  example,  a 
Ch'ien  Lung  famille  rose  figure  of  a  standing  girl 
was  a  direct  copy  of  a  Meissen  figure,  the 


Sultan's  companion,,  £378;  height  4J  in. 
(Christie's).  From  the  same  period,  and  of  the 
same  style,  a  fascinating  figure  of  the  Christ 
Child  that  came  originally  from  a  church  in 
Macao,  in  a  seated  pose  with  the  arms  out  in  a 
broad  gesture  of  welcome  and  blessing,  £1,680; 
height  11  in.  (Christie's).  Again  of  similar  date, 
though  more  obviously  directed  at  their 
Western  market,  a  large  punch  bowl  enamelled 
in  full  colour  with  an  English  fox  hunting  scene; 
the  meet,  moving  off,  full  cry,  and  the  death,  all 
in  continuous  panorama,  £861 ;  diameter  15  in. 
(Christie's).  Obviously  for  the  home  market,  if 
only  because  of  their  plain  white  beauty :  a  pair 
of  bowls,  the  outsides  enamelled  in  colours  with 
circular  panels  containing  exotic  butterflies  amid 
the  branches  of  flowering  trees,  £1,155;  Yung 
Client;,  diameter  $\  in.  (Christie's). 

A  true  oriental's  eye  view  of  the  European 
was  apparent  in  a  K'ang  Hsi  model  of  an  angry 
looking  buddhist  lion  in  the  act  of  getting  up 
cattle-wise,  on  discovering  a  nonchalant  western 
gentleman  seated  on  its  back  and  strangely 
adopting  the  usual  boxer's  belligerent  pose, 
£1,050;  height  6 J  in.  (Sotheby's).  Something 
much  more  unusual  in  the  way  of  models  was  a 
pair  of  biscuit  houseboats  with  figures  standing  in 
the  doors  of  the  cabins  and  two  muscular  boat- 
men at  the  bows,  £2,600;  length  io|  in.,  K'ang 
Hsi  (Sotheby's).  And  in  the  same  theme,  if 
made  with  rather  different  intentions,  a  Han 
pottery  model  of  a  granary  with  overhanging 
eaves  and  a  single  door,  £800;  height  19J  in. 
(Sotheby's).  From  the  great  Sung  period  of 
( Chinese  porcelain  a  Ting-Yao  cosmetic  box  and 
cover  of  rare  homogeneity  with  a  slightly 
domed  cover  and  tapering  base,  ivory  coloured 
glaze,  £460;  diameter  4J  in.  (Sotheby's).  Leap- 
ing many  centuries  to  the  reign  of  Cilia  Citing 
we  can  find  the  same  lovely  simplicity  in  a 
yellow  glazed  wine  cup  with  a  flowing  profile 
and  an  outward  flaring  rim,  £460;  height  3 \  in., 
six  character  mark  (Sotheby's). 

Reverting  to  the  Sung  period,  a  fascinating 
example  of  ancient  archaism,  in  the  form  of  a 
Chun  Yao  incense  burner  modelled  after  an 
earlier  ting,  with  a  pale  lavender  glaze  and  a 
dark  purple  splash  on  one  side  and  on  the  lip, 
£101 ;  height  5  J  in.  (Christie's).  Of  rather  more 
definite  antiquity  was  a  small  carved  jade  figure 
of  a  growling  tiger,  with  the  aspect  of  a  feroci- 
ous, if  well  fed,  tabby  cat,  probably  from  the 
Han  dynasty,  £39;  length  2|  in.  (Christie's). 
Jumping  some  2,000  years  to  as  recently  as  1961, 
a  very  nice  interior  painted  crystal  snuffbottle 
signed  Hsi-san  and  dated,  showing  Wang 
Hsiang  fishing  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  £52 
(Sotheby's).  Japanese  sword  fittings  and  par- 
ticularly tsuba  are  also  collected  on  an  increasing 


scale,  a  particularly  nice  and  rather  ex^H 
one,  though  they  can  of  course  go  mucr^H 
still,  showed  rice  planters  at  work  with  tr^H 
lights  of  the  scene  picked  out  in  gold,  £3<J^B 
3^  in.  (Sotheby's).  If  anyone  is  still  tr*g  tr 
solve  the  problem  of  keeping  flowering^B 
alive  through  the  modern  centrally-HB 
winter,  there  might  well  be  a  permanerjH 
tion  in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  ChinesflB 
stone  trees,  a  Ch'ien  Lung  pair  in  blue  Afl 
enamel  jardinieres  had  the  appearance  |H 
apple  trees  decorated  with  a  scattering  djlfl 
blossom,  £50;  height  72  in.  (Christie'^B 
other  guarantee  of  colour,  and  still  not  IJ 
expensive,  are  the  smaller  Chinese  monorMJ 
wares,  for  example  a  Ch'ien  Lung  coin 
circular  cosmetic  box  and  cover,  a  lovehJBJ 
£48;  diameter  3 J  in.  (Sotheby's).  Jail 
netsuke  provide  a  convenient  means  ojflj 
up  money  in  tiny  fantasies,  ranging  from  fen 
ivory  carving  of  a  puppy  playing  with  jshd 
for  £14  (signed  by  Yuochi,  length  i}in Ittw 
fearsome  carved  wooden  idea  of  the  mnicj 
Hakutaku,  a  goat-like  animal  with  nine  ep<| 
£472  (signed  by  Masayoshi,  length  ijHJ 
(Both  Christie's.) 

Anyone  who  has  been  following  oun 
series  of  articles  on  the  Mannerist  Goldpidl 
would  not  have  been  surprised  by  the  silt  0 
the  K'ang  Hsi  ewers  with  quatrefoil  bodi  ai| 
high  waisted  necks,  with  phoenix-headed  lad 
themselves  on  long  swans'  necks;  the  onJH 
prise  being  the  porcelain  and  the  famillerm 
colours,  though  the  flowers  and  diaper  pien 
were  characteristic  enough,  £480;  heightM! 
(Sotheby's).  Again  with  a  touch  of  fantH 
pair  of  Cloisonne  enamel  figures  of  brownH 
fashioned  as  incense  burners  and  with  touctfll 
yellow,  blue  and  white,  £950;  height,  dfl 
Ch'ien  Lung  (Sotheby's).  And  then  ono( 
Compagnie-des-Indes  tureen  and  cover  moW 
as  a  goose  with  a  rather  surprised  expressH 
if  it  had  just  laid  an  unexpected  egg,  ifl 
colours,  £3,400;  length  I3i  in.,  Ch'ien  uii 
(Sotheby's).  Lastly  a  lovely  fifteenth-centurU 
and  white  bowl  of  a  rare  form,  with  a  fl^pas 
and  straight  sides  flared  at  the  rim,  the  decolio 
being  scrolling  lotus  with  flower  heads,  d 
border  of  formal  lotus  leaves,  £500;  dia.u 
6|  in.,  mark  of  Hsiian  Te  (Sotheby's). 

GOOD  NEWS  for  all  those  overseas  colbtoi 
who  have  vainly  struggled  in  dealers'  shopw 
auctioneers'  salerooms  with  the  archaic  Ellis 
guinea;  in  four  years,  so  the  government  tdu 
Britain's  currency  will  be  decimalized,  \|ic 
means  that  none  of  us  here  will  be  able  to  u|ei 
stand  the  system  either. — David  Coombs,  f 
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nbrandt  Harmensz.  van  Rijn.  The  Three  Crosses,  drypoint  etching,  third  state  (of  five),  a 
ine,  rich  impression,  388  456  mm.  ,£30,000  (Sotheby's).  2.  Henri  Matisse.  Le  vase  de 
,  signed,  and  on  the  reverse  dedicated  A  Madame  Georgette  Girardin  en  hommage  H.  Matisse, 
l3i      22  inches  (33.5  x  56  cm.)  ,£28,350  (Christie's).  3.  Claude  Monet.  La  Cathe- 

de  Rouen,  signed  and  dated  '94,  42  X  29  inches  (106.5  <  74  cm.)  ,£60,950  (Christie's), 
/er  tea  urn  on  stand,  by  Gerhard  Hass,  Copenhagen,  1761.  Danish  Kroner  43,700. 
19.25  Danish  Kroner. 
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5.  Giovanni  Battista  Piazzctta.  Portrait  of  Guilia  Lama,  27  ■  21 J  inches.  The  painter,  Guilia  Lama,  known  as  Lisalba,  worked  in  Venice  in  the  seconc  a 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  one  of  Piazzetta's  chief  assistants  and  was  also  his  pupil.  ,£17,500  (Sotheby's).  6.  Jean-Auguste-Doinit|uc 

Ingres.  Portrait  of  Thomas  Church,  pencil,  signed  and  inscribed  Ingres  del  Rom  1816,  205  ■  161  mm.  ,£10,500  (Sotheby's).  7.  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Sinhi. 

Cotton  and  his  family,  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name  and  the  date  1660  and  the  sitters'  names.  ,£3,800  (Sotheby's).  8.  Early  Ming  blue  and  Mtt 
'flask',  a  hitherto  undocumented  example,  17I  inches  (44.7  cm.)  high,  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ,£25,200  (Christie's).  9.  Bracket  c  :K 

io|  inches  high,  by  George  Graham,  in  veneered  ebony  case;  No.  272,  the  4J  inch  dial  signed  Graham,  London,  made  in  Tompion's  workshop,  c.  00. 
,£8,500  (Sotheby's). 
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10.  Alexander  Adriansscn.  Still-life  with  dead  game,  panel,  signed,  0.24 
0.32.  Belgian  francs  84,000,  including  taxes  (Palais  des  Beaux- Arts,  Brussels). 

11.  Christian  Georg  Schiilz.  Rhine  landscape.  D.M.  12,000  (Kunsthaus  am 
Museum,  Cologne).  12.  One  of  a  set  of  four  mahogany  armchairs  by 
Thomas  Chippendale  (from  St.  Gile's  House,  Wimborne,  Dorset;  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  ,£0,450  (Christie's).  A  similar  set  of  four  were  sold  in 
1953  for  £1,995.  13-  Dutch  wager-cup,  III  inches  (292  mm.)  high, 
seventeenth  century,  bearing  three  unidentified  marks.  ,£400  (Christie's). 
14.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  I  walnut  stools.  .£1,650  (Sotheby's).  15. 
Louis  XV  gold  box,  3  J  inches  (80  mm.)  wide,  by  Francois-Simeon  Char- 
bonne,  Paris,  1758,  bearing  the  poincons  of  Eloi  Brichard,  1756-62.  £1,680 
(Christie's). 

£l  =  140  Belgian  francs  -   11.08  D.M. 
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THE  WATERS  OF  ROME:  By  H.  V.  Mor- 
ton. (The  Connoisseur  and  Michael  Joseph, 

63s.) 

ANY  doubts  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
.publish  a  book  in  English  about  the  foun- 
tains of  a  single  foreign  city  will  immediately  dis- 
appear when  this  volume  is  opened.  The  Waters 
of  Rome  is  designed  and  produced  by  George 
Rainbird  Ltd. .with  photographs  by  Signor  Mario 
Carrieri.  There  already  exist  in  Italian  texts 
Cesare  d'Onofrio's  Le  Fontane  di  Roma  (1957),  to 
which  Mr.  Morton  pays  tribute,  and  Luigi 
C Lilian's  Le  Fontane  di  Roma  (1945),  to  which 
rather  curiously  he  makes  no  reference  at  all. 
Both  these  works  are  factual  and  informative, 
but  neither  can  compete  in  illustrations  with  the 
book  under  review.  And  what  subject  in  the 
world  calls  more  clamorously  for  fine  photo- 
graphy than  the  fountain,  or  for  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer  ?  Signor  Carrieri  is 
in  this  respect  certainly  a  winner.  His  illustra- 
tions are  original,  bold  and  for  the  most  part 
beautiful.  It  is  presumably  not  his  fault  that  some 
colour  plates  are  misleading.  Colour  printing 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  example,  in 
plate  18  of  the  Fontana  l'aolina,  the  falling  waters 
come  out  celadon  green,  the  street  cobbles  cop- 
per green  and  the  sky  Rickct's  blue,  all  untrue  to 
reality.  The  whole  glossy  effect  suggests  an 
advertisement  in  the  Tube.  The  straightforward 
composition  would  have  looked  more  convinc- 
ing left  in  black  and  white.  This  criticism  is  by 
no  means  directed  at  the  clarity  of  Signor 
Carrieri's  plates,  particularly  those  of  detailed 
subjects,  which  arc  perfect. 

Nevertheless,  the  plumes,  arcs,  fans,  girandoles 
and  the  gentle  trickles  of  water  here  depicted 
will  evoke  such  nostalgia  in  Rome's  many  lovers 
that  they  will  wish  to  book  an  air  passage  to  the 
Holy  City  straight  away — until  they  remember 
that  those  divine  noises  of  plunging,  hissing,  sing- 
ing fountains,  which  intoxicated  Goethe  and 
Henry  James,  and  which  even  until  the  end  of  the 
last  war  were  background  music  to  sensitive  ears, 
are  today  totally  silenced  by  the  hideous  din  of 
traffic,  which  has  changed  Rome  from  paradise 
to  purgatory. 

No  one  is  more  sadly  aware  of  the  transforma- 
tion Rome  has  undergone  within  one  generation 
than  the  author  of  this  book.  'The  motor  traffic 
in  Rome',  he  says,  'is  now  so  appalling  that  it  is 
already  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  approach 
some  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  wall  fountains 
be<  ause  of  parked  cars.  Many  fountains  arc  built 
into  the  walls  of  Renaissance  Rome  at  just  the 
right  height  to  be  chipped  and  damaged,  and 
some  are  already  in  poor  condition'.  This 
distressing  piece  of  information  is  not  over- 
stated. 

H.  V.  Morton  is  the  most  civilized  of  travellers, 
the  suavest  of  prose  writers.  No  one  has  a  keener 


Water  and  the  Holy  City 


appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  he.  His 
book  is  based  on  industrious  research.  His  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  fountains  are  reinforced  by 
his  preliminary  accounts  of  the  several  waters 
that  feed  them.  Nearly  all  these  waters  were 
first  harnessed  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  re- 
vived by  the  renaissance  popes.  Mr.  Morton 
reminds  us  how  in  ancient  Rome  there  were 
i,2i2  fountains  playing,  an  incredible  number. 
What  happened  to  them?  With  the  collapse  of 
the  Empire  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  It  is 
true  that  Vitiges  the  Goth  was  the  first  barbarian 
actually  to  cut  the  aqueducts,  in  537.  But  by  that 
date  few  fountains  can  still  have  been  flowing. 
Archaeologists  have  established  that,  when  cut, 
the  channels  were  choked  with  deposits  of  lime 
which,  while  the  Empire  flourished,  had  regular- 
ly to  be  kept  cleared.  It  was  lack  of  water  which 
caused  the  seven  hills  to  become  deserted  and  the 
inhabitants  to  congregate  in  decreasing  numbers 
around  the  Tiber.  In  classical  times  there  was 
abundance  of  water.  In  early  Christian  times  a 
paucity.  Did  these  contrasting  factors  have  any 
bearing  on  the  Church's  insistence,  emphasised 
to  this  very  day,  upon  holiness  transcending 
t  leanliness? 

We  do  not  know  how  the  ancient  fountains 
were  embellished.  But  we  may  safely  assume 
that  few  had  been  given  such  lovely  and  fanci- 
ful shapes  as  those  the  renaissance  and  baroque 
artists  provided.  If  every  monument  in  Rome 
were  to  be  destroyed  save  the  fountains  alone, 
the  city  would  still  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in 
search  of  the  most  enchanting  creations  of 
architecture  and  sculpture. 


WATER  COLOUR  PAINTING  IN  BRI- 
TAIN.  1  The  Eighteenth  Century:  By 

Martin  1  Iardic.  (Batsford,  6  guineas.) 

AS  Martin  Hardie  died  in  1952  there  has  been  a 
considerable  delay  in  the  publication  of  his 
magnum  opus — there  are  two  more  volumes  yet 
to  conic  w  hich  will  doubtless  justify  the  claim 
that  it  is  'the  most  comprehensive  study'  of 
watercolour  painting  in  Britain.  Yet  though 
larger  in  scope,  one  may  predict  that  it  will  not 
supersede  the  late  Iolo  Williams'  well-known  and 
profusely  illustrated  book,  published  by  The 
Connoisseur,  in  the  year  of  Hardie's  death  and 
now  only  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  for  about  one 
hundred  times  the  price  (so  unpredictable  is 
demand !)  at  which  it  was  mistakenly  'remain- 
dered'. But  Williams'  study  (not  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  'obscure  and  minor  figures',  as  a 
reference  in  Mr.  Basil  Taylor's  Introduction 
might  suggest)  ended  with  artists  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whereas  the 
present  work  will  cover  the  whole  history  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  including  'the 
Romantic  period',  however  that  may  be  defined. 


What,  unless  the  term  is  to  bear  a  novehean. 
ing,  is  J.  R.  Cozens  doing  in  this  volume*-'th( 
first  interpreter  of  the  organ  voice  of  the  oun- 
tains'  as  Hardie  calls  him  and  'all  poetry'  i£on 
stable's  famous  phrase?  Moreover,  the  felljnt 
devoted  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Barf:  m 
headed  The  Eighteenth  Century  Ronatic 
The  chronological  arrangement  too  ma-se^r 
rather  arbitrary,  for  in  this  volume  somagn 
and  animal  painters  arc  treated  as  a  four 
George  Cruickshank  among  them,  and  (jfefc 
shank  died  in  1878. 

Hardie  possessed  exceptional  qualificatiki fa 
this  ambitious  enterprise.  He  was  an  JU 
plished  artist  in  the  tradition  of  the  scho  ai* 
for  many  years  Keeper  of  the  Department  th. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  clfajn 
part  of  the  vast  national  collection  of  Iduj 
watercolours.  With  a  scholarly  practitmr 
intimate  knowledge  of  technique  (demorniB 
in  a  full  and  highly  instructive  discussal  0 
processes  and  media  both  from  the  histot  am 
practical  points  of  view)  he  combined  leninc 
enthusiasm  and  critical  discernment.  Hare]  ab 
wrote  lucid,  vigorous  prose. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  developmentraco 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  sigijgjo 
from  the  primitives  Jacques  Le  Moyne  aiTjota 
White  in  the  Elizabethan  age  throue  th 
'stained  drawings'  of  the  topographers  to  eus 
ot  full  colour  washed  on  without  underpitiiii 
or  outline.  Not  that  the  technical  develeaid 
was  uniform:  Rowlandson  relied  on  theradi 
tional  technique  throughout  his  carce  an 
Hardie's  glowing  tribute  to  his  oeui'rcfr  ii 
several  aspects  should  enlighten  those  accitoro 
ed  to  think  of  him  mainly  as  a  caricaturi' Th 
book  contains  many  passages  of  eloque*  an 
stimulating  interpretive  criticism,  the  oilom 
ot  know  ledge,  admiration  and  deep  refldrn 
of  which  the  studies  of  L  R.  Cozens,  Tow!- an 
Rowlandson  are  perhaps  the  most  outstdin 
examples.  That  on  Cozens  is  particular! noi 
able  for  its  strong,  intuitive  sympathy. 

For  the  history  and  biography  the  tM 
draws  largely  on  published  sources,  notam 
Edward  Norgate's  Art  of  Limiting  (whiche  s 
admirably  edited),  Vertuc's  Note  Boor  an 
Farington's  Diary;  nor  is  it  likely  that  qjU 
lished  sources  remain  to  be  revealed  tli  at 
comparable  in  value  with  the  letters  of  Jojtha 
Skelton  edited  by  Brinsley  Ford  for  the  \Xpoi 
Society  (Vol.  XXXVI) — here  referred  tw 
note  that  gives  no  indication  of  the  impcHK 
of  that  article. 

The  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  subject  at  tt  ra 
position  of  which  Hardie  excelled  are  son  v 
overlaid  by  historical  matter,  and  the  tre;ncr 
of  'obscure  and  minor  figures',  very  nurroi 
in  the  school  and  not  to  be  ignored,  teis  t 
become  reminiscent  of  an  annotated  catpgv 
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,>  many  of  them  are  not  recorded.  What 
ome  of  La  Cave,  whose  'views'  sometimes 

excel  His  mannered  rustics  in  a  land- 

of  Thomas  Jones,  who  can  achieve  a 
i  and  patterning  worthy  of  Cotman,  o( 
s  Clerisseau  a  major  figure,  at  least  in 
ie,  though  here  he  only  obtains  a  passing 
ce*  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  Cleris- 

pupil,  Robert  Adam,  whose  romantic 
crural  drawings  in  watercolour  might  be 
it  worthy  of  mention?  But  on  Cleris- 
ld  Thomas  [ones  the  light  has  only  been 

(on  the  former  by  Mr.  John  Fleming) 
ardie's  time.  Ofcourse.it  is  impossible  for 
thor  to  cover  completely  so  wide  a  field 

the  selection  may  seem  to  be  slightly, 
ous,  that  is  probably  because  Hardie  gave 
•ncc  among  minor  artists  to  those  of 
work  he  had  most  experience, 
editors  have  not  been  assiduous  to  provide 
ces  to  publications  and  exhibitions  after 
e  of  the  author's  death,  nor  is  the  present 
ship  of  drawings  invariably  that  given  in 
xt.  The  production  marks  a  welcome 
to  the  highest  standards  of  the  publishers. 
mat  is  truly  admirable  and  the  quality  of 
:  collotype  reproductions  leaves  nothing 
desired.  The  examples  are  mainly  drawn 
The  Victoria  and  Albeit  and  British 
tns  and  many  of  them   therefore  are 

familiar. 


(  ;rt  smythson  and  the 
i  2eqtecture  of  the  eliza- 

:  THAN  ERA:  By  Mark  Girouard. 
(I  jntry  Life  Ltd.,  6  gns.) 

l\  book  is  not  exactly  what  its  title  proclaims, 
ij  tjust  the  biography  of  a  single  Elizabethan 
H  r,  nor  a  comprehensive  thesis  upon  Eliza- 
I  architecture.  It  is  more  than  the  one  and 
it;  her.  It  gives  a  completer  picture  of  the 
M  icated  mechanism  of  country  house 
1  lg  during  Elizabeth's  reign  than  any 
rc  us  study.  It  also  throws  a  new  light  upon 
k|  rt  played  in  the  extraordinary  country 
M  rivalry  among  the  Elizabethan  gentry  by  a 
I  tary  dynasty  of  surveyors. 

these  counts  alone  Robert  Smythson  and  the 
r  dure  of  the  Elizabethan  Era  is  a  notable 
>|  oution  to  architectural  history.  It  happens 
'  —as  admirers  of  Mr.  Girouard's  Country 
'tides  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn — a 
of  literature.  Nowadays  we  are  frequently 
I  by  scholarly  books  on  architecture  which 
often  than  not  make  dusty  reading.  This 
)  |  has  an  entirely  different  flavour.  Once 
it  cannot  be  put  down.  It  is  written  in  a 
which  is  fluent,  witty  and  lyrical.  Mr. 
ard  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  readers, 
the  best  writer  on  architecture  of  his 
ition. 

•  Introduction  gives  a  fascinating  synopsis 
:  way  in  which  a  great  house  in  Queen 
eth's  reign  emerged.  And  emerged  seems 
the  appropriate  verb  to  describe  the  em- 
!  process,  which  to  our  thinking  was 
>rdinarily  wasteful.  The  sixteenth  century 
largely  by  trial  and  error.  An  owner 
lit  nothing  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground 


a  palace  when  nearing  completion,  if  the  look 
of  it  disappointed  him.  This  method  however 
uneconomic  is  probably  the  best  if  you  happen 
to  be  very  rich  and  in  no  particular  hurry  to  hit 
upon  a  design  that  is  pleasing  to  the  taste.  But 
w  hat  w  as  the  taste  of  the  Elizabethan  magnate? 
Was  it  for  true  art  form,  and  if  so,  on  what 
experience,  what  tradition  was  it  based?  Or  was 
the  magnate's  motive  merely  display?  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  generalize  about  the  motives  of 
our  ancestors.  They  were  as  mixed  as  our  own. 
Not  every  Elizabethan  was  a  vulgar  tycoon 
intent  only  on  confounding  his  neighbour. 
Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the 
Herbert  family  were  not  raw  new  men  but 
seasoned  patricians  as  well  as  highbrows  who 
eagerly  pursued  every  novel  vista  open  to  the 
intellect.  This  being  so,  were  they  aesthetes? 
Mr.  Girouard  thinks  on  the  whole  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  visual  arts  because  they  so 
seldom  referred  to  them  in  their  correspondence. 
He  suggests  that  they  associated  the  arts  with 
papistry.  Did  the  mention  of  Titian  and  Palladio 
then  really  make  them  reach  for  their  scabbards? 
This  is  a  moot  question.  Perhaps  the  danger  ot 
being  mixed  up  with  papistry  prevented  them 
writing  about  the  arts.  I  incline  to  the  view  that 
most  Elizabethans  were  merely  untutored,  and 
so  undiscriminating.  They  could  be  just  as 
enthusiastic  over  a  brightly  painted  wheel- 
barrow as  a  Botticelli  Venus.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  did  not  appreciate  a  Botticelli 
whenever  they  saw  one. 

If  as  Mr.  Girouard  rightly  reminds  us  the  great 
mediaeval  cathedrals  were  the  outcome  of  a 
centralizing  force,  can  it  be  that 'one  controlling 
mind  .  .  .  meant  little  or  nothing  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans' intent  upon  producing  a  country  palace  ? 
We  can  perhaps  only  judge  by  results,  by  the 
wholeness  of  buildings  like  Longleat,  Wollaton 
and  Hardwick.  And  wholeness  after  all  is  their 
quality  that  strikes  us  most.  We  may  find  the 
first  house  uncultivated,  the  second  gross  and  the 
third  top-heavy,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  all 
three  are,  whether  we  disapprove  of  or  despise 
them,  concerted  works  of  art.  Mr.  Girouard 
clearly  docs  admire  and  like  them.  Herein  lies 
perhaps  his  strongest  suit. 

The  fruits  of  Mr.  Girouard's  scholarship  arc 
most  rewarding.  He  reveals  as  no  one  has  done 
before  how  family  relationships  led  to  a  brisk 
interchange  of  architectural  ideas,  not  to  say  of 
surveyors  and  craftsmen  of  all  sorts.  The  attitude 
of  the  patron  to  his  surveyor  was  the  same  as  to 
his  tailor.  The  man  either  cut  well  or  ill  the  cloth 
which  was  often  provided  and  had  always  to  be 
approved  by  the  client  in  the  first  and  last  place. 
Robert  Smythson  and  Allen  Maynard's  re- 
proachful letter  of  c.  1575  to  Sir  John  Thymic 
was  nevertheless  subservient.  Robert  Smythson 
by  dint  of  natural  expertise,  not  to  say  genius, 
eventually  rose  to  an  altogether  higher  social 
status.  His  case  was  exc  eptional. 

Mr.  Girouard  traces  his  development  from 
Longleat  (where  he  was  at  first  paid  as  a  mason 
by  daily  wage,  then  for  piecework  for  pilasters, 
windows  or  cornice  by  the  foot)  to  Wollaton 
where  he  definitely  became  surveyor.  Thereafter 
he  went  from  strength  to  strength  and  was  finally 
styled  on  his  tombstone  Architect.  We  learn  how 


he  must  have  been  responsible  for  the  design  of 
Worksop  Manor  (possibly  his  most  striking 
creation),  of  Hardwick  Hall  (that  miracle  of  a 
house  barely  altered  since  its  inception)  and 
Burton  Agnes,  to  name  the  most  important.  Mr. 
Girouard's  reasons  for  assigning  Wootton 
Lodge,  Staffordshire,  to  Robert  Smythson  arc 
indeed  plausible.  His  attribution  of  Fountains 
I  fill  and  the  Hall  at  Bradford-on-Avon  are  less 
easily  acceptable,  and  seem  based  upon  idio- 
syncracies  of  architecture  shared  among  numer- 
ous houses  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  and  the 
beginning  ofjames  I's  reign. 

Compared  with  Robert,  John  the  son  and 
Huntingdon  the  grandson  arc  shadowy  figures. 
Yet  the  house  in  which  the  work  of  all  three 
culminates,  even  though  the  contribution  of 
each  has  still  to  be  sorted  out,  is  Bolsover  Castle, 
stranded  on  a  bleak  Derbyshire  spur  and  now 
surveying  the  blasted  heaths  of  Midland  industry. 
In  some  splendid  writing  Mr.  Girouard  shows 
how  this  oddly  bedizened  piece  of  architecture  is 
'an  almost  untouched  expression  in  stone  of  the 
lost  world  of  Elizabethan  chivalry  and  romances 
— romances  which  young  girls  once  read  en- 
thralled through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  but 
which  have  been  abandoned  long  ago  to  the  cold 
embraces  of  scholars.  It  is  a  castle,  not  from  the 
middle  ages,  but  from  the  Fairie  Queene  or 
Orlando  Furioso  .  .  .'.  The  Elizabethans  were 
evidently  just  as  capable  of  gothick  revivalism  in 
building  as  Horace  Walpole  or  Augustus  Welby 
Pugin  of  later  centuries.  The  only  style  they 
abominated  was  the  one  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  perfected.  They  had  to  discard  the 
Perpendicular  at  all  costs.  In  this  revulsion  they 
were  simply  behaving  like  normal,  healthy 
children. 


JOHN  CONSTABLE'S  CORRESPON- 
ENCE  WITH  C .  R .  LESLIE  R.A.:  Edited 
by  R.  B.  Beckett.  The  Suffolk  Records 
Society,  30s. 
WITH  this,  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Beckett 
continues  his  labour  of  love  in  editing  the  com- 
plete correspondence  ofjohn  Constable; inspired 
by  devotion,  disinterested  and  most  efficiently 
performed.  The  notes,  as  before,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  throwing  light  when  needed  on 
the  obscure  and  forgotten  but  not  explaining  the 
obvious,  a  provokingly  common  fault  in  w  orks 
of  this  kind.  If  all  interested  in  art  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Beckett  for  undertaking  so 
exacting  a  task,  cordial  thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
Pilgrim  Trust,  the  British  Academy  and  the  Paul 
Mellon  Foundation,  which  by  generous  grants 
have  enabled  the  admirably  enterprising  Suflolk 
Records  Society  to  publish  the  complete  corres- 
pondence. 

This  volume  is  much  more  slender  than  its 
predecessor,  though  not  less  absorbing.  It  con- 
tains all  the  extant  letters  that  Constable  wrote 
to  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  Royal  Acade- 
mician, some  of  them  published  by  the  late  Peter 
Leslie  in  1931,  but  without  editorial  notes  and 
now  out  of  print,  with  others  from  which 
extracts  were  given  by  Leslie  in  the  Life,  the  best 
biography  of  an  English  painter,  if  lacking  in 
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what  Constable  would  have  called  'the  cant  of 
criticism'.  In  that  delightful  book  Leslie,  prompt- 
ed by  admiration  and  loyalty,  came  near  to 
suppressing  certain  prominent  traits  in  his  hero's 
character,  which  was  more  complex  than  he 
reveals,  generosity,  warm  affections  and  sweet- 
ness of  nature  contrasting  with  acerbity  and 
mordant  wit. 

How  strong  was  the  bond  that  united  Const- 
able and  Leslie  becomes  abundantly  clear  as  the 
correspondence  proceeds.  Most  of  the  letters  date 
from  between  the  death  of  Constable's  wife  (The 
Hadleigh  Castle  with  its  lowering  sky  and 
desolate  landscape  faithfully  reflects  his  state  of 
deep  despondency  after  that  blow)  and  the 
sudden  end  of  his  own  life  in  1837.  Archdeacon 
Fisher,  from  early  manhood  his  closest  friend  and 
the  purchaser  of  pictures  he  could  not  otherwise 
sell,  died  five  years  before,  and  towards  the  end 
Constable  relied  more  and  more  on  Leslie — a 
mediocre  painter,  though  then  much  esteemed, 
but  as  a  critic  far  in  advance  of  his  age — for 
unswerving  friendship,  encouragement  and 
advice.  Frustrated  in  his  ambition  for  fame, 
mocked  at  and  insulted  by  ignorant  critics, 
among  his  fellow  Academicians  (all  save  Turner 
immeasurably  his  inferiors),  Leslie  was  alone  in 
recognising  Constable  as  a  great  artist  in  his  life- 
time. He  was  not  a  man  who  wore  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve,  yet  he  could  sign  himself  (and  such 
demonstrativeness  is  rare  indeed  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  that  age)  'ever  dear  Leslie  affection- 
ately yours . . .'. 

Here  there  is  more  about  people,  cordial 
tributes  or  tart  disparagements,  than  about 
pictures,  though  a  few  allusions  to  his  aims  and 
aspirations  are  already  familiar  through  the  Life. 
Constable  professed  a  thorough-going  natural- 
ism with  a  patient  and  tireless  observation  of 
appearances  and  his  creed  was  in  conflict  with 
almost  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  contempor- 
ary critics  proclaim.  While  indignantly  repudiat- 
ing the  claims  of 'high  art'  his  taste  was  to  a  large 
extent  formed  by  the  standards  of  his  time  and 
reflects  the  limitations  of  his  experience.  Some  of 
his  judgements  must  seem  sadly  mistaken  or 
perverse  (but  so  will  many  now  meekly  accepted 
in  a  future  generation).  'What  must  I  feel',  he 
writes,  'when  I  .  .  .  breathe  the  stagnate  sulphur 
of  Turner  .  .  .  '  and  of  Alfred  Chalon's  Samson 
'it  is  just  what  Paul  Veronese  would  have  done  if 
he  could — it  is  full  of  power,  full  of  splendour'. 
On  the  other  hand  how  apt  his  comments  could 
be,  as  of  Gainsborough — 'with  particulars  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  his  object  was  to  deliver  a  fine 
sentiment — and  he  has  fully  accomplished  it'. 
Constable  was  often  with  Lady  Dysart  at  Ham 
and  it  made  much  the  same  impression  on  him 
as  on  Horace  Walpole  when  his  niece  was  the 
chatelaine — 'it  seems  as  if  its  inmates  of  a  century 
and  a  halfback  were  still  in  existence  and  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  doors  some  of  them  would 
appear'.  Mr.  Beckett  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  'the  house  and  furniture  has  been  maintained 
very  much  as  they  were  in  Charles  IPs  time  when 
the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  reigned  there'.  The 
present  contents  of  Ham  are  far  less  splendid  and 
abundant.  The  next  volume  including  the  whole 
of  Constable's  correspondence  with  his  Patrons, 
Dealers  and  Fellow  Artists  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 


REGENCY  PATRON:  SIR  GEORGE 
BEAUMONT:  By  Margaret  Greaves. 
Methuen,  36s. 

SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  the  story  of  English  art.  He  was  born 
with  the  resources  of  a  patron  and  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur  and  he  had  a  quick,  responsive  spirit 
which  made  painters  and  writers  like  him  as  well 
as  respect  him.  He  managed  to  enjoy  his  school- 
days at  Eton,  where  he  was  taught  drawing  by 
Alexander  Cozens,  and  when  he  went  up  to 
Oxford  he  took  lessons  from  John  Baptiste 
Malchair.  He  gathered  together  a  fine  private 
collection  of  Claudes,  Wilsons,  Poussins,  Rem- 
brandts,  as  well  as  the  Girtins  which  helped  to 
set  English  landscape  painting  on  its  native  path. 
At  Coleorton,  their  friendly  seat  in  Leicestershire, 
the  Bcaumonts  were  visited  by  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Constable 
and  Crabbe,  George  Dance  and  Samuel  Rogers, 
John  Julius  Angcrstein,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
and  Benjamin  West — and  by  Humphry  Davy,  a 
rising  scientist,  who  was  to  invent  the  miner's 
safety  lamp. 

Beaumont  was  keenly  aware  of  the  English- 
ncss  of  the  new  stirrings  in  art  and  literature  and 
once  told  Hoppncr  'he  would  give  anything  to 
see  an  accomplished  Landscape  Painter  arise'. 
Despite  his  warm  encouragement  of  Constable 
he  was  slow  to  recognise  his  genius ;  but  there  is  no 
doubting  His  vision  and  magnanimity  in  making 
possible,  with  Angcrstein,  the  foundation  of  a 
British  National  Gallery  fit  to  be  compared  w  ith 
some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

All  this,  and  more,  is  well  told  in  this  new 
study  of  Beaumont  which,  while  drawing  on 
very  little  unpublished  material,  usefully  pulls 
together  the  threads  and  themes  of  his  life.  Miss 
Greaves  is  particularly  interesting  in  tracing 
affinities  between  Constable  and  Wordsworth: 
'To  read  Wordsworth  or  to  look  at  a  Constable- 
is  to  be  aware  not  only  of  familiar  objects  but  of 
"something  far  more  deeply  interfused",  the 
landscape  of  inward  vision  fused  with  the  visible 
scenc  itself.'  Wordsworth  wrote  the  verses  which 
were  inscribed  on  the  monument  to  Reynolds 
which  Beaumont  erected  in  an  avenue  of  limes 
in  the  grounds  of  Coleorton  Hall.  Eleven  years 
Liter  ( Nonstable  painted  this  memorial  to  the  man 
who  personified  eighteenth-century  English 
painting,  and  the  revolution  was  complete. 
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rlie  'invention'  of 
(Ihinese-Chippendale:  Part  1 


31  "RUDE  Z.  THOMAS 


\  0  one  would  be  more  surprised  than  Thomas  Chippendale, 
L'  the  ambitious  eighteenth-century  cabinetmaker,  had  he 
ei  lis  name  a  twentieth-century  household  word,  permanently 
I  mated  to  'Chinese'.  Actually,  the  euphonious  alliterated 
I  mation  is  a  creation  of  our  time.  In  the  1750s,  in  the  heyday 
>fj  •  style,  'the  present  prevailing  whim'  was  spoken  of  as  'in  the 
Z]  ;se  taste',  or,  according  to  William  Whitehead  in  The 
m  /of  22nd  March,  1753,  as  'partly  after  the  Chinese  manner'. 
l\  ehcad,  of  course,  did  not  connect  Chippendale  with  the 
a'  hi,  for  Chippendale  was  still  an  insignificant  London  crafts- 
just  about  to  make  his  mark  on  the  'prevailing  whim'  with 
y  personal  interpretation  of  the  'Chinese  taste', 
crest  in  China,  in  Cathay,  had  been  fairly  constant  in  Europe 
since  the  first  century  before  Christ,  when  a  camel  caravan 
ii|  with  gossamer  silks  for  opulent  Rome  first  reached  the 
aj  n  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  following  thousand 
I  and  more,  only  a  handful  of  friars  and  an  occasional  mer- 
1  ,  like  Marco  Polo,  followed  the  treasure  trail  to  its  source. 

•  tales  eventually  encouraged  Christopher  Columbus  to  sail 
to  find  this  nebulous  land  from  which  all  rich  and  curious 

noditics  supposedly  trickled  into  the  markets  of  the  then 
m  world.  Five  years  later,  in  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  of  Portu- 
ounded  the  tip  of  Africa  bent  on  the  same  mission,  then 
k  northeastward  and  succeeded  in  making  a  nativc-pro- 
1  landfall  at  Calicut  in  India. 

•  the  eighteenth  century,  the  European  image  of  China  was 
■quently  fantastical.  It  was  a  composite  envisioned  from  the 
:ssions  of  wonderment  written  by  those  few  western 
Hers  of  past  centuries  who  had  trudged  cast  across  the  vast- 
of  Asia  or  had  brashly  sailed  into  some  inhospitable  Chinese 

and  the  more  recent  little  genre  scenes  occasionally  found 
ted  on  Chinese  export  porcelains,  lacquer  screens,  and  lastly, 
i  .allpapers.  All  these,  being  trade-goods  commercially  made 
:ially  for  export,  consistently  avoided  picturing  intimate  de- 
of  that  Chinese  private  life  contained  within  paper  walls. 
;  w  Europeans  had  ever  been  permitted  to  penetrate  farther  into 
,  rerious  Cathay  than  the  coastline.  And  even  in  the  few  ports 
Igingly  open  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
.'  they  limited  to  wander  only  through  designated  dismal 
s  near  the  harbour,  where  could  be  bought  souvenirs  for 
ie  in  grubby  holcs-in-the-wall.  Never  was  a  casual  European 
omed  into  a  Chinese  home.  After  almost  two  hundred  vears 
he  country,  a  few  scattered  Jesuit  priests  had  but  mildly 


succeeded  in  establishing  limited  access  to  more  intimate  Chinese 
relations. 

The  average  Englishman's  accumulation  of  right  and  wrong 
notions  about  China  was  suddenly  put  into  more  accurate  focus, 
when  in  August,  1736,  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine'  of  London, 
carried  bits  of  translation  of  Pere  du  Haldc's  'Description  of  the 
Empire  of  China',  that  had  been  published  in  four  volumes  in 
Paris  the  year  before.  Also  in  1736,  John  Watts  came  out  with  a 
four-volume  English  translation  entitled  'The  General  History  of 
China'  with  illustrations  taken  from  the  French  original.  Not, 
however,  until  1738,  had  the  publisher  of  'The  Gentleman's 
Magazine',  E.  Cave  of  St.  John's  Gate,  received  enough  'en- 
couragement' toward  his  goal  of  one  thousand  subscribers  at 
jf$o  each,  to  start  producing  his  ambitious  two-volume  folio 


I.  English  furniture  in  the  Chinese-Chippendale  style,  combining  numer- 
ous bits  of  lattice  with  carved  temple  hells,  Gothic  arches,  and  C-scrolls, 
topped  by  cresting-rails  terminated  with  'coolie-hat'  cars.  Palace  Parlor, 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 
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A  A'THUI  Or  K A  \  KIKC 


2.  Top.  These  are  shops;  the  poles  flying  flags  and  pennons  advertise  the 
fact,  and  the  boards  at  their  bases  have  lettered  in  gold  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  the  goods  he  sells.  From  An  Embassy  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Grand  Tartar  Cham,  Emperor  of  China,  in 
1644.  By  John  Nieuhoff  (London,  1673).  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

3.  Above.  Genre  scene  in  polychrome  on  a  K'ang  Hsi  covered  vase,  early 
eighteenth  century.  Courtesy  of  Elinor  Gordon. 
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4.  Imaginative  designs  in  the  so-called  'Chinese-Chippendale'  style 
over-mantel  mirror  with  chimney-piece,  and  a  wall  mirror.  From 
Book  of  Ornament ,  with  twelve  leaves,  consisting  of  chimneys,  sconces,  toes 
spandel  pannels,  spring  clock  cases,  &  stands,  a  chandelier  &  gerandole  J.  B; 
M.  Lock  and  H.  Copland  .  .  .  Published  .  .  .  Nov.  13,  1752.  The  VicHa  6 
Albert  Museum. 


edition,  also  illustrated  from  the  French.  In  that  year,  |j8 
young  Thomas  Chippendale  was  just  about  to  end  his  fjeei 
years  of  apprenticeship  in  his  craft.  By  the  time  Cave  had  ■ 
pleted  publishing  his  expensive  folio  edition  of  du  Halde'spol 
in  1  741 ,  and  John  Watts's  smaller  version  was  already  in  itsjB 
edition,  Chippendale  had  started  on  that  career  which  cvenifJl] 
was  to  link  his  name  permanently  with  the  magical  I 
'Chinese'. 

Thomas  Chippendale,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  I 
young  cabinetmaker  remembered  today  who  projected  hi 
thoughts  far  beyond  the  edge  of  his  tool  bench;  nor  was  hth 
first  of  his  time.  There  was  Matthias  Lock,  a  carver,  a  funair 
designer,  and  almost  an  exact  contemporary  of  Chippendale  vhi 
in  1746  published  probably  the  first  exclusively  furniture-cffl 
book  by  an  Englishman,  although  architects  of  houses  had  )n; 
preserved  their  ideas  by  means  of  engravings.  By  1752,  L;k 
fifth  design  book,  A  New  Book  of  Ornament,  consisting  of 'tvH 
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.  'A  garden  seat  in  the  Chinese  taste.'  Plate  39  in  New  Designs  for 
'h'\  e  Temples,  Part  III,  1751,  by  William  Halfpenny.  University  of 
t  'Ivania  Fine  Arts  Library. 

re.  The  famous  Porcelain  Pagoda  of  Nanking.  From  An  Embassy 

0  he  East  India  Company  ...  by  John  Nieuhoff  (London,  1673).  The 
t  ibrary  of  Philadelphia. 

1  1,  right.  The  walled  city  of  Suchu.  From  An  Embassy  from  the  East 
11  Company  .  .  .  by  John  Nieuhoff  (London,  1673).  The  Free  Library  of 
1  'elphia. 

,  j  Ire,  right.  Another  walled  city  the  Hollanders  passed  on  the  way  to 
'<  g  in  1644.  From  An  Embassy  from  the  East  India  Company  ...  by  John 
I  iofF  (London,  1673).  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

lorn,  right.  One  of  several  'Triumphal  Arches'  in  Canton,  'erected 
I  •  Honour  of  such  as  have  done  their  Country  Service'.  From  An 
'1  ssy  from  the  East  India  Company  ...  by  John  Nieuhoff  (London, 
5    The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
t 

f  s   of  drawings  for  'chimneys,    sconces,   tables,  spandel 
I  els,  spring  clock  cases,  &  stands,  chandelier  &  gerandole, 
>   pictured  belligerent  Chinese  Fong-whang  birds  shrieking 
ij  1  C-scrolls,  and  pagoda-hatted  Chinamen  perched  upon 
-  cets,  or  their  heads  alone  served  as  finials. 
id  William  Halfpenny,  architect  and  carpenter,  who  was  in 
icss  with  his  son  John  and  had  published  several  architectural 
'  th  books  since  1722,  came  out  in  1750  with  'New  Designs 
1  Chinese  Temples'  showing  chairs  and  garden  seats  with 
:  e  backs  in  the  'Chinese  taste'.  The  same  year,  Matthew 
y  designed  and  engraved  the  plates  for  his  'New  Book  of 
lese,  Gothic  and  Modem  Chairs',  and  in  1754  published  with 


an  artist  named  Edwards,  'A  New  Bonk  of  Chinese  Designs 
calculated  to  improve  the  present  taste'. 

These  men  were  Thomas  Chippendale's  competitors  111 
London  in  the  early  years  of  his  career  around  17s  3,  when  he 
took  the  house  with  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  in  which  he  lived 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Only  about  forty  or  so  London  cabinet- 
makers of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  known  by 
name  today  through  the  fortunate  mention  by  some  fashionable 
gossip  like  Horace  Walpole,  as  was  William  Hallett;  or  by  the 
odd  chance  of  trade  advertisements,  invoices,  labels,  or  best  of  all 
a  pattern  book  being  miraculously  preserved.  In  addition, 
through  intensive  search  of  London  directories,  polling  lists,  rate 
books,  and  other  records,  hundreds  of  faceless  names  have  been 
unearthed  belonging  to  those  shop-in-the-garret  joiners  and 
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10.  Le/f.  Another  walled  Chinese  city  with  pagodas.  From  An  ^ku- 
/rom        Easf  India  Company  ...  by  John  Nieuhoff  (London,  16%  Jfc 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

11.  Centre,  left.  One  of  Chippendale's  'China  Case'  designs  that  sug:St  I 
staggered  rectangles  of  a  Chinese  'Triumphal  Arch'.  Plate  C>|  A 
Gentleman  and  Cabinetmaker's  Director,  2nd  ed.  The  Philadelphia  MvM  I 
^4rt. 

12.  Bottom,  left,  Breakfront  china-cabinet  in  the  Chinese-Chipjndafc 
style.  Note  the  upper  moulding  of  the  stand  with  the  swish  of  a  ( jnov, 
roof.  Palace  Supper  Room,  Colonial  Williamsburg. 


chairmakcrs,  even  cabinetmakers,  who  will  remain  flevei 
statistics,  for  they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  talent  to  mjeci 
their  ideas  to  paper,  yet  who,  too,  followed  the  current  Cjney 
fancy.  Obviously,  Chippendale  was  by  no  means  the  onlykrm. 
ture  maker  of  the  period;  nor  in  1754  when  the  first  editioi*hii 
'Gentleman  and  Cabinetmaker's  Director'  was  publislu. 
majority  of  its  engravings  by  Matthew  Darly — was  he  evl  th( 
first  to  design  'in  the  Chinese  taste'. 

That  whole  generation  of  Englishmen  had  since  bomx 
watched  the  India  ships  sail  up  the  Thames  and  pile  their  cpur- 
ful,  aromatic  burdens  on  London  wharfs.  It  was  now  a  littlwei 
fifty  years  since  the  Macclesfield,  in  1699,  became  the  first  Eglisl 
East  India  Company  ship  to  load  at  Canton,  by  the  grJ 
Chinese  imperial  consent.  Even  at  that,  still  mighty  fe  I 
quisitive  foreigners  were  allowed  within  the  city  wall  of  Caton 
much  less  firther  inland.  The  English,  as  well  as  the  Porti«ics 
and  the  Hollanders  before  them,  had  miserably  failed  to  permti 
much  beyond  the  water's  edge  of  any  Chinese  port.  For  intnati 
knowledge  of  China,  cultivated  Europeans  depended  hjvih 
upon  that  small  number  of  Jesuit  priests  stationed  at  the  cert  a 
Peking  and  those  few  others  permitted  to  travel,  within  Mts 
through  the  provinces.  Because  of  this,  du  Haldc's  'Descrjm 
of  the  Empire  of  China'  caused  much  excitement  in  Englanaiu 
revived  a  popular  love-affair  with  the  'Chinese  taste'. 

Even  before  the  days  of  the  Jesuits  and  China's  withdw.i 
from  the  western  world,  European  travellers  into  China  hjlal 
ways  been  few,  and  books  recounting  with  any  accuracyhei 
adventures  there  even  fewer.  The  one  dictated  by  Marcofolf 
on  his  return  to  Venice  from  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  nej  thi 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  first  to  tell  of  the  immjH 
of  Asia,  describe  the  riches  of  India  and  Malaya,  and  rcmaj.  01 
the  tropical  fragrance  of  the  Spice  Islands  that  wafted  miles  dfltl 
sea.  It  was  also  the  first  eye-witness  account  of  the  advancejaw 
opulent  culture  of  the  land  of  Kublai  Khan.  But  because  theH 
was  fabulous  beyond  the  limited  imagination  of  a  Ma  \ 
Europe,  his  tale  was  labelled  myth,  even  'attacked  as  a  Forger*) 
some  Critics  of  those  Times',  according  to  du  Halde,  mi 
added,  'though  it  is  certain,  that  this  Traveller  has  asserted  pth 
ing  but  the  Truth'. 

The  most  detailed  descriptions,  however,  when  w^B 
illustrations,  were  scant  inspiration  to  the  untravelled  cighteip 
century  carvers  and  furniture  designers  of  Thomas  Chippeiillw 
generation.  Most  of  the  early  books  written  by  EuroUn 
showed  only  a  map,  as  John  Crook's  1654  translation  of  BEL\JA 
TAR  TARICUM  or  the  Conquest  of  the  Great  and  most  reiiMei 
Empire  of  CHINA,  by  the  Invasion  of  the  Tartars;  or  the  woodem 
natives,  and  elephants,  and  local  fruits  labelled  Ananas,  Iafvc 
Mangos,  Cajus,  Iaquas,  Gember,  in  John  Huighen  Vanlm 
schoten's  Discours  of  Voyages  into  ye  Easte  &  West  Indies,  Jm 
These  were  scarcely  ideas  for  an  English  china-cabinet  or  al 
table. 
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13.  Left.  'The  Procession  at  a  Chinese  Funeral.'  Prom  du  Halde's  The 
General  History  of  China  (J.  Watts:  London,  1741)  3rd  ed.  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Library. 

14.  Centre ,  left.  Design  for  an  English  summer-house  in  the  manner  of  the 
baldachin  carried  in  a  Chinese  funeral  as  pictured  by  du  Halde.  From 
William  Halfpenny's  Rural  Architecture  in  the  Chinese  Taste,  Plate  10,  Part 
I,  1750.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Fine  Arts  Library. 

15.  Bottom,  left.  'The  Procession  of  a  Chinese  Wedding  when  the  Bride  is 
brought  Home  to  her  Husband.'  From  du  Halde's  The  General  History  of 
China  (London,  1741).  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 


However,  John  Nieuhoff's  account  of  the  experiences  of  an 
'embassy'  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  China  in  1644 
was  published  with  on-the-spot  line  engravings  of  what  they 
actually  saw.  The  'embassy'  was  composed  of  two  astute  mer- 
chants with  the  temporary  rank  of  'ambassadors',  accompanied 
by  'a  suitable  train  of  fourteen  Persons',  including  Nieuhoff  who 
acted  as  'steward'.  For  various  evasive  Chinese  reasons,  the  party 
was  detained  in  Canton  for  almost  a  year  before  permission  was 
received  haltingly  to  travel  on  to  the  imperial  city  of  Peking.  The 
whole  unsuccessful  excursion  was  eventually  'English'd,  and  set 
forth  with  several  Sculptures'  by  one  John  Ogilby,  Esq.  of  White 
Friars,  London,  who  further  described  himself  on  the  title  page 
as  His  MAJESTIES  Cosmographer,  GeograpJiick  Printer,  and  Master 
of  the  Revels  in  the  KINGDOM  of  Ireland.  The  folio-sized  'An 
Embassy  from  the  East  India  Company  of  the  United  Provinces 
to  the  Grand  Tartar  Cham,  Emperor  of  China'  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  1673,  and  contained  not  only  Nieuhoff's 
account,  but  also  an  'epistle'  of  Father  John  Adams,  and  several 
REMARKS  taken  out  of  Father  ATHANASIUS  KIRCHER, 
from  his  'China  Illustrata'  of  1667. 

In  Europe,  Nieuhoff's  Embassy  .  ...  to  the  .  .  .Emperor  of  China 
was  popular  for  years.  Engravings  from  it  even  appeared  in 
other  publications  such  as  fischer  von  Erlach's  Entwurff  einer 
historischen  Architehtur  (Leipzig,  1725).  And  at  least  one  of  its 
views,  that  of  a  'Triumphal  Arch'  in  Canton,  was  enlarged  to 
about  ten  by  fourteen  inches,  tinted  in  delicate  colours,  and 
labelled  'MOTMA3  Ed  3UV\  These  were  sold  to  the  public  to 
be  viewed  through  a  parlour  'perspective  glass'  which  mirror- 
reversed  the  image  and  gave  it  a  slight  third  dimension  for  greater 
reality.  Prints  like  these  brought  the  world  to  those  Continentals 
and  Englishmen  who  never  travelled  beyond  their  own  arm- 
chairs and  gout-stools. 

Here  was  a  book  with  illustrations  that  captured  the  imagina- 
tion and  bred  ideas.  For  beside  the  usual  flora  and  fauna  of  a 
strange  land,  every  second  page  or  so  was  studded  with  a  pro- 
vocative vignette  of  some  exotic  little  city  the  Hollanders  had 
passed  through,  or  merely  passed  by,  as  they  were  towed  up- 
stream against  the  current  by  native  'trackmen'.  There  was 
Suchu,  Mangan,  Anhing,  Kiangsi,  ad  infinitum,  none  of  which 
looked  anything  like  a  European  city,  especially  since  every  little- 
town  had  its  pagoda  tower  (cities  had  several)  piercing  the  sky- 
line, adding-up  to  the  impression  that  there  was  not  a  straight 
horizontal  line  in  the  whole  of  China.  Every  roof-ridge  turned 
up  at  the  ends,  as  did  in  descending  levels  the  eaves  of  the  roofs, 
the  balconies,  the  porches,  even  the  town-gates,  and  the  boats  in 
harbours  and  little  streams.  That  certain  controlled  upward 
swish  of  Chinese  architecture  was,  and  still  is,  compulsively  in- 
triguing. It  left  forever  its  imprint  upon  the  square  outlines  of 
seventeenth-century  English  furniture,  so  that  by  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  chair  'cars'  perked  up  at  the  ends  and  beds 
were  roofed  like  pagodas.  And  the  form  of  Chinese  commemor- 
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clocks  and  watches,  their  globes  and  maps  of  the  outsiduvorl 
After  the  Manchus,  called  'Tartars',  conquered  ChiL  t| 
Jesuits  were  permitted  to  stay  as  astronomers,  matheinjiciau 
and  tutors  to  the  child-emperor,  K'ang  Hsi.  It  is  throiu  tlx 
letters  home,  many  of  which  were  published  in  'Lettres  Eifiant 
et  Curieuses  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangcrcs',  the  j*urnak)f  d 
Order,  or  as  memoirs  and  as  such  translated  into  Engl  ish 
eighteenth-century  Europeans  formed  a  clearer  picture  qCl 
and  her  culture. 

Based  on  a  correspondence  of  twenty-four  years  witljesui 
in  China,  Jean  Baptiste  du  Halde,  secretary  to  the  Sobtv 
Jesus,  compiled  his  'Description',  often  quoting  direcv 
Jesuit  on  the  spot  and  giving  credit  for  his  first-hand  inforatin 
He  speaks  of  lacquer  and  how  it  was  used,  of  tea  and  its  mkts, 


16.  Above.  'A  Snake  Boat'  out  of  Nieuhoff's  An 
Embassy  from  the  East  India  Company  (London, 
1673).  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

17.  Right.  A  strikingly  similar  'dragon'  boat 
among  a  collection  of  Chinese  water  craft 
pictured  in  du  Halde's  The  General  History  of 
China  (London,  1741).  Bryn  Maun  College 
Library. 

18.  Below.  The  Chinese  Yacht  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  which,  according  to  'The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  of  May,  1754,  he  illuminated 
both  within  and  without  when  he  entertained  his 
nephew,  King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
Drawing  by  Paul  Sandby  who  lived  at  Windsor 
c.  1752  while  recording  over  seventy-two 'pros- 
pects' of  the  neighbourhood.  See  Paul  Oppe. 
'The  Drawings  of  Paul  and  Thomas  Sandby  at 
Windsor  Castle'  (Phaidon  Press,  London,  1947). 
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ative  arches — a  composite  of  staggered  rectangles — can  be  seen 
in  the  broken  outlines  of  'Chinese-Chippendale'  china-cabinets 
and  hanging-shelves,  and  in  the  larger,  so-called  'break-fronts'. 

After  the  Hollanders  were  ceremoniously  expelled  from 
China,  the  only  Europeans  still  tolerated  there  were  some 
Portuguese  traders  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Macao  at  the 
mouth  of  Canton  harbour,  and  a  few  Jesuit  priests  at  the  im- 
perial court  in  Peking,  with  even  fewer  stationed  in  the  interior. 
These  members  of  the  'Society  of  Jesus'  had  been  missionaries  in 
China  since  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  they  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  palace 
by  the  Ming  emperor,  Wan-li,  who  had  heard  of  their  wonderful 


mammoth  butterflies,  tame  gold-fish,  and  the  illusiv 
whang,  the  'Ho-Ho'  bird.  He  quotes  Pere  d'Entrecolle 
making  of  porcelain,  and  Pere  Louis  LeCompte  on  the 
thereof,  and  LeComptc's  remarks  about  a  Chinese  lady 
dress  as  compared  to  a  French  lady's  'head',  and  on  the  pr 
native  Chinese  beds.  He  goes  on  to  describe  with  the  ent 
of  a  participant,  a  lantern  festival,  a  courtly  wedding,  and 
ceremonial  funeral.  He  probes  the  manners,  customs,  an 
of  the  Chinese,  and  offers  the  opinion  that  'they  are  vain  <  I 
more  polite,  and  more  civiliz'd  than  other  people  .  .  .  Hq 
not  their  favourite  Virtue;  especially  when  they  have  to 
Strangers,  whom  they  seldom  fail  to  cheat,  and  brag  of  il 
lively  book,  and  from  the  day  the  first  part  with  illustrati 
published  in  London  in  1738,  it  caused  a  sensation.  But 
French  engravings  presumably  based  on  drawings  m 
Jesuits  in  China,  only  repeated  those  aspects  of  China  t 
been  apparent  to  past  European  observers 

Exterior  architecture,  at  best,  is  only  a  very  limited  sc 
ideas  for  furniture  designs.  The  rash  of  seventeenth-  an 
eighteenth-century  travel  books  by  French,  Spanish, 
adventurers,  or  second-hand  observations  by  stay-; 
opportunists,  never  described  the  shape  of  a  Chinese 
chair,  for  all  'foreign-devils',  except  the  Jesuits,  were  t 
impersonally  treated  as  unwanted  strangers  by  the  Chini 
never  got  a  look  behind  the  draped  or  latticed  doorway  I 

I 


to  the  intimate  inner  life  of  China.  The  urgency  with  wl 
Chinese  craze  revived  in  England  of  the  1 740s  swept  ; 
influences  aside.  It  compelled  ambitious  London  cabine 


schooled  in  the  early  Anglo-Dutch  versions  of  Chinese  ■ 
and  who  now  wished  to  avoid  a  transplanted  French  chimt 
to  look  for  fresh  inspiration  at  the  few  native  Chinese  |*J 
available  to  Englishmen. 
(To  be  continued). 
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4  newly  discovered 
f  aphael  Madonna  and  Child 
iL  America 


GEOFFREY  WILLS 


'  IE  the  death  of  Raphael  in  1520,  at  the  early  age  of  37, 
urers,  critical  and  uncritical,  have  assessed  and  re-assessed 
rk,  and  attributions  have  been  made  and  altered  with  fre- 
\  In  the  eighteenth  century,  especially,  interest  in  his  paint- 
ached  a  peak  that  was  to  be  retained  for  many  ensuing 
s.  Today,  if  interest  has  subsided  somewhat  it  may  be 
ted  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  his  surviving 
is  in  public  galleries,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  docu- 

d  as  exhaustively  as  possible. 

be  few  works  by  Raphael  remaining  in  private  ownership 
land,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  known  as  the  'Bridgewater 


'ie  Bridgewater  Madonna',  by  Raphael  (1483-1520).  Formerly  at 
ewater  House,  London,  now  on  loan,  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
tion,  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


Madonna'  (No.  1)  was  once  one  of  the  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  gallery  at  Bridgewater  House,  London.  Now,  by  family 
descent,  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  deposited 
the  painting  on  loan  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh, 
where  it  has  been  displayed  since  1946. 

The  history  of  the  'Bridgewater  Madonna'  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  the  late  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  great  French  statesman,  Colbert.  He 
bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  from  whose 
hands  it  passed  to  a  Monsieur  Montarsis  and  to  a  jeweller  named 
Ronde.  It  then  entered  the  famous  Orleans  Collection,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  transferred  from  wood  panel  to  canvas  while 
there.  When  the  due  d' Orleans  disposed  of  his  pictures,  the 
Madonna  was  brought  to  England  and  in  1798  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  for  the  sum  of  3,000  guineas.1 

During  much  of  the  time  in  which  it  has  been  recorded,  the 
authenticity-  of  the  Bridgewater  painting  has  been  debated.  The 
German  connoisseur  and  writer,  Dr.  G.  F.  Waagcn,  looked  on  it 
with  a  less  than  kindly  eye.  He  noted  it  had  been  in  the  Orleans 
Collection  'where  it  was  transferred  byHacquim  (sic:  Jean-Louis 
Hacquin,  d.  1783)  from  panel  to  canvas.  It  is  probably  to  this 
operation,  which  is  always  very  hazardous,  that  we  may  ascribe, 
at  least  in  part,  the  bad  condition  in  which  the  picture  now  is. 
.  .  .  Though  such  a  condition  renders  it  very  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  picture,  I  miss  here  the  breath  of  life,  which  even  damaged 
pictures  of  Raphael  still  possess,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  drawing. 
The  right  hand  of  the  child  especially  appears  to  me  too  feeble  for 
him,  considering  the  elevated  rank,  as  a  work  of  art,  which  the 
picture,  upon  the  whole,  maintains'.2 

In  the  present  century,  Sir  Lionel  Cust  described  and  illustrated 
the  entire  Bridgewater  Collection  in  1903.  He  wrote  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  most  cautious  terms,  pointing  out  that  it 
'has  suffered  so  much  from  over-cleaning  and  re-painting,  and 
during  the  process  of  being  transferred  to  canvas,  that  it  has  lost 
much  of  the  charm  which  it  must  have  originally  possessed'.  He 
dates  it  to  the  last  two  years  of  Raphael's  stay  in  Florence,  1 507- 
8,  and  adds  that  in  paintings  of  that  period  the  artist  was  often 
assisted  by  Domenico  Alfani.  He  concludes,  however,  by  stating 
'it  is  preferable  to  see  in  this  still  charming  picture  a  genuine  work 
by  Raphael's  own  hand,  though  hardly  recognisable  through 
neglect  and  unskilful  restoration'. 

However,  Georg  Gronau,  writing  in  19093  dates  the  painting 
to  1507,  and  suggests  the  artist  may  have  owed  the  pose  of  the 
Child  to  Michelangelo's  Taddei  Tondo,  carved  perhaps  in  1 503  or 
1504, 4  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London.  Bernhard 
Berenson  in  his  Italian  Pictures  of  the  Renaissance  (1932)  also  accepts 
the  work,  and  includes  it  unhesitatingly  under  Raphael,  and  with 
no  qualifying  abbreviations  as  to  attribution  or  condition.  Finally, 
in  1948  Oskar  Fischcl  listed  the  picture  in  his  catalogue  raisonni  of 
Raphael's  works,  and  dated  it  c.  1507. 
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2.  Left.  Engraving,  by  Nicolas  de  Larmessin,  r.  1740,  of  No.  I. 

3.  Centre,  above.  Engraving,  by  Francois  de  Poilly,  which  differs  significantly  from  that  seen  inl 

4.  Right,  above.  In  this  radiograph  of  the  colour  plate  (facing)  traces  can  be  seen  of  the  out! 
landscape. 


Over  the  years,  the  'Bridge-water  Madonna'  has  been  engraved 
several  times,  and  a  typical  example  is  the  work  of  Nicolas  de 
Larmessin  shown  in  No.  2.  It  was  done  in  about  1740,  when  the 
painting  was  in  the  Orleans  Collection  and  prior  to  its  transfer  to 
canvas.  This  one  may  be  compared  with  another  engraving  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  made  by  Francois  de  Poilly  (No.  3).  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  differs  significantly  from  that  of  de  Larmessin. 

Although  the  two  figures  arc  comparable,  there  is  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  an  open  window  with  a  landscape  visible  through 
it,  and  on  the  right  is  a  draped  curtain.  The  caption  to  the  engrav- 
ing makes  no  mention  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  original  picture, 
but  docs  name  the  painter  as  Raphael  and  gives  the  address  of  the 
engraver  as  rue  St.  Jacques  a  I' Image  St.  Benoist. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  light  in  California  another  painting 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (see  colour  plate),  of  which  no 
previous  history  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  one  family  for  at  least  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
It  has  been  subjected  to  a  methodical  scientific  examination,  of 
which  the  results  arc  of  considerable  interest. 

The  painting  was  executed  in  tempera  and  oils,  and  is  now  on 
canvas  after  having  been  transferred  from  a  panel  at  an  earlier 
date.  It  has  been  cleaned  with  great  care  to  reveal  an  old  work  of 
high  quality,  and  the  surface  shows  the  overall  network  of  fine 
lines  (craquelure)  that  one  would  expect  to  find  there.  Radio- 
graphs of  this  newly-discovered  picture  show  that  it  was  painted 
in  the  first  instance  on  wood.  The  original  conception  would 
have  been  sketched  in  umber  onto  the  prepared  gesso  ground 
after  having  been  pounced  from  a  sketch  on  paper.  Traces  of  the 
work  in  umber  arc  disclosed  by  the  X-rays,  as  in  this  instance  the 
gesso  ground  was  not  removed  during  transfer. 

It  was  noted  long  ago  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  that  Raphael,  as 
distinct  from  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  followers, 
diverged  very  little  from  the  lines  drawn  on  the  prepared  panel : 
'his  [Raphael's]  preparatory  outline  was  definite,  and  his  correc- 


tions rarely  differed  much  from  the  design  which,  after  11111 
sketches  and  studies,  was  fixed  to  the  ground- work  of  the  pi 
In  the  present  instance  one  notable  difference  is  to  be  ol 
between  the  preliminary  drawing  and  the  painting  as  it  is 
in  the  upper  portion  there  can  be  seen  traces  of  the  outlt 
landscape.  This  is  visible  in  the  portion  of  the  radi 
reproduced  in  No.  4. 

It  would  appear  that  the  entire  background  of  the  painti 
designed  originally  as  a  landscape  in  the  manner  of  those 
Madonna  del  Cardellino,  in  the  Uffizi,  the  Small  Cowper  M, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  others.  The  most  likely  hypothesis  to  a 
for  its  present  absence  is  that  damage  occurred  to  some 
probably  the  sky,  which  proved  difficult  or  impossible  to 
satisfactorily.  Therefore,  the  majority  was  over-painted  t< 
the  unspoiled  section  visible  as  through  a  window,  and  to  1 
it  the  restorer  added  a  draped  curtain  on  the  right.  Later 
perhaps  following  the  transfer,  when  damage  to  the  oute: 
is  prone  to  take  place,  both  window  and  curtain  were  re 
completely  so  as  to  leave  the  figures  against  a  dark  backg 
This  last  re-painting  was  carried  out  sufficiently  long  ago  f 
have  polymerized,  and  to  have  become  irremovable  wl 
causing  damage  to  the  work  underneath  it. 

The  important  evidence  of  the  'lost'  landscape  relates  tl 
under  discussion  to  that  by  Raphael  which  was  engravci 
Poilly.  In  that  case,  the  painting  now  in  the  United  States 
the  hand  of  the  master  himself,  and  is  a  work  distinct  fr 
one  engraved  while  in  the  Orleans  Collection  and  now  1 
in  Edinburgh. 

NOTES 
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Madonna  and  Child,  by  Raphael  (1483-1520). 
Canvas  (transferred  from  wood  panel),  30  by  24*  inches.  In  the  collection  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Overbeck,  San  Diego,  California. 
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Vincenzo  Danti  Bronze  in  New  York 

A REMARKABLE  bronze  statuette  of  Bac- 
chus in  the  collection  of  Michael  Hall,  Esq., 
of  New  York  City,  and  its  identical  twin  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Washington  D.C.,  have  re- 
cently been  attributed  to  the  sixteenth-century 
Perugian  sculptor,  Vincenzo  Danti,  by  John 
Pope-Hennessy  (Catalogue  of  Bronzes  from  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection,  No.  468,  Fig.  566). 
Previously,  this  figure  had  been  described  by 
scholars  as  'Florentine,  [6th  century' — already  a 
conclusive  homage  to  the  very  high  quality  of 
conception  and  execution,  for  if  the  workshops 
of  Padua  and  Venice  flooded  'the  international 
art  market'  of  the  period  with  numerous  dupli- 
cate castings  of  successful  models,  the  Floren- 
tine School  maintained  a  more  aristocratic 
restraint  and  replicas  of  its  productions  are 
rarely  encountered.  In  this  particular  instance, 
the  'Bacchus'  in  the  Michael  Hall  Collection 
and  its  counterpart  in  Washington  are  believed 
to  be  the  sole  examples  of  this  interesting  Man- 
nerist adaptation — more  than  a  half-century 
later — of  Michelangelo's  great  David  (executed 
in  1503)  in  reverse.  The  author  of  this  superb 
small  work  was  the  most  prominent  member 
of  a  rather  extraordinary  family  where  every 
member  was  endowed  with  artistic  talent  of  no 
mean  order.  Vincenzo  Danti  was  born  in  Perugia 
in  1530,  the  son  of  Giulio  Danti,  a  goldsmith  of 
that  city.  We  know  nothing  of  his  mother,  but 
his  aunt  Teodora  Danti  is  remembered  for 
various  charming  small  paintings  in  the  style  of 
Pietro  Perugino.  Two  other  sons  of  Giulio 
were  Egnazio  Danti,  later  bishop  of  Alatri, 
painter,  architect,  cosmograph,  mathematician 
— who,  like  Vincenzo,  was  first  the  pupil  of  his 
father.  A  Dominican  monk,  whose  secular  name 
was  Pcllcgrino,  Fra  Egnazio  carried  out  in 
Florence  the  great  project  of  the  Maps  ofPtolo- 
meus  in  fifty-seven  tableaux.  He  was  entrusted 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  with  the  continuation  of 
the  plans  for  the  gallery  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican.  Having  completed  the  direction  of  this 
project  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Supreme 
Pontif,  the  artist  was  then  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  Meanwhile,  another  brother,  Girolamo 
I  )anti,  also  a  painter  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
most  promising  of  the  group,  but  he  was  fated 
to  die  at  the  untimely  age  of  thirty-three. 

Vincenzo's  earliest  authenticated  work  is  the 
great  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  III  in  Perugia, 
done  between  1553-56.  Somewhat  later  (from 
1557  to  1573)  the  sculptor  worked  in  Florence  at 
the  court  of  Cosimo  de  Medici.  In  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Pope-Hennessy,  it  would  be  at  this 
time  (circa  1565)  that  Danti  created  the  Bacchus, 
whose  extreme  Mannerist  style  would  be  in- 
explicable if  produced  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Ricci.  'The  style 
is  closely  reminiscent  of  that  of  Vincenzo  Danti 


as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  "Honour  Triumphant 
over  Falsehood"  and  the  statue  of  Cosimo  I  de' 
Medici  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  same  pose  is  employed.  The 
statuette  (of  Bacchus)  is,  however,  more  highly 
finished  than  any  of  Danti's  authenticated  bronze 
reliefs  or  the  single  bronze  statuette  (Pinacoteca 
Nazionale,  Perugia)  attributable  to  him.' 

To  the  art  lover  in  general,  the  appeal  of  this 
lovely  object — once  it  has  been  sanctified  by  such 
scholarly  pronouncements — is  very  likely  to  be 
its  almost  unlimited  suggestions  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  first  of  all  its  illustrious  filiation, 
and  the  ensuing  comparison  between  the  Danti 
version  of  the  lamed  work  by  Michelangelo. 
Except  tor  the  essential  features,  there  is  little  in 
common,  one  finds,  between  the  virile  adolesc- 
ent envisioned  by  Michelangelo — strongly 
muscled,  witli  long  legs,  but  a  rather  short,  as  yet 
undeveloped,  torso-  and  the  morbid  ideal  of  the 
later  Mannerist  artist.  Most  evident  is  the  change 
from  the  square  shoulders  and  nervous,  knotted 
biceps  of  the  Biblical  boy-hero  tothcexaggeratcd- 
ly  sloping  shoulders  and  languidly  relaxed  limbs 
of  the  God  of  Wine — a  transformation  quite  in 
keeping,  one  readily  admits,  not  only  witli  the 
change  of  taste  but  with  the  change  of  subject. 
The  slcnderness  and  grace  of  the  figure  is 
accentuated  further  by  the  sombre  patina,  the 
result  of  the  application  of  a  thin  coat  of  black 
lacquer  over  dark  brown  bronze. 

In  this  light,  it  is  also  interesting  to  compare 
Danti's  conception  <>l  the  young  Bacchus,  \\  hu  h 
he  made  so  completely  his  own  111  spite  of  the 
initial  inspiration,  with  another  Renaissance 
bronze  with  Bacchus  as  its  subject,  also  in  the 
Washington  National  Gallery  (Mellon  Collec- 
tion): the  Bacchus  ami  a  Young  Faun  by  facopo 
Sanscverino  (1486-1570).  The  earlier  work,  as 
yet  untouched  by  Mannerism  is  frankly  classical 
in  inspiration  and  far  more  earthy  and  joyous  in 
mood  than  Danti's  troublous  and  elegant  crea- 
tion on  the  same  theme.  But  where  the  two 
artists  rejoin  is  in  their  similar  visions  of  Bacchus 
as  an  immature  youth.  Michelangelo's  David  on 
the  contrary  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
young,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  will  grow 
old  :  he  is  stamped  with  the  awful  timelessncss  of 
divinity. 

Collectors  and  connoisseurs  of  Renaissance 
bronzes  form  an  elect  group:  many  and  trans- 
cendental are  their  delights,  and  most  subtle  and 
varied  in  savour.  Their  chosen  province  encom- 
passes not  only  the  ocuvrcs  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  known,  but 
also,  as  in  the  work  shown  here,  the  influence 
exerted  on  a  host  of  smaller  men,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  intellectual  developments,  the 
magnificence  and  complex  refinement  of  the  age 
of  the  Universal  Man.  Surely,  the  nearest  thing 
to  holding  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  is  to 


Vincenzo  Danti,  Bacchus.  Bronze,  height  18.I 
cm.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Michael  Hall,  New 
York. 
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ii  11  y  small  Louis  XV  lacquer  bureau,  signed  'J-  Dubois  JME\  35  in. 
n  20  in.  wide  X  14  in.  deep.  A  La  Vieille  Russie  Inc.,  New  York. 


Jan  Woodner.  Oriental  Poppies.  Watercolour  30  X  22  in.  The  Contempor- 
aries, New  York. 


there  one  of  the  splendid  Renaissance 
with  their  incredible  burden  of  sugges- 
,.  And  a  work  such  as  this  exquisite 
2  must  be  ranked  at  least  as  high  as  a  token 
riceless  wonders  of  a  fabled  age  as  it  is  as 
fart  perse. 

her  notable  work  by  Vincenzo  Danti  in 
ited  States  is  his  relief  The  Descent  from 
>ss  in  the  Widener  Collection,  where 
rist  distortion  is  still  held  within  fairly 
ble  bounds,  except  in  the  central  figure  of 
which  one  can  tolerate  only  if  one  suc- 
n  erasing  from  one's  mind  all  memories 
helangelo's  sublime  Pieta. 
probably  unfair,  but  inevitable,  that  the 
igurc  of  Michelangelo  should  cast  a  tall 
1  over  his  immediate  successors — 
I  st  which,  Vincenzo  Danti,  whose  own 
special  and  personal  homage  to  the  in- 
le  master,  made  for  Michelangelo's 
i,  was  a  marble  group  on  the  subject  of 
towering  over  Ignorance  which  might 
have  been  titled  instead,  even  more 
iriatcly,  'Genius  Towering  over  Merely 
n  Talent'. 

Jacques  Dubois  Bonheur-du-Jour 

UES  DUBOIS  is  ranked  among  the 
st  ebenistes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
er  with  Oeben,  Riesencr  and  Leleu.  The 
•ite,  and  unusually  small,  bureau  shown  here 


(from  the  galleries  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  New 
York)  bears  in  addition  to  the  famous  stamp 
of  the  master  ebeniste  (IDUBOIS)  the  letters 
JME  (JURE  MAiTRE  EBENISTE)  indicating 
that  it  was  made  in  1752  or  afterwards,  as  it  was 
in  that  year  that  Jacques  Dubois,  already  a 
master  in  1742,  became  one  of  the  select  group 
of  jurcs  (assermented  members)  of  his  guild. 
This  dating  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  bureau  is  a  bonheur-du-jour — the  dainty  kind 
of  lady's  writing  desk  (so  named  because  Madame 
or  Mademoiselle  was  presumed  to  pen  there  the 
diary  in  which  she  recorded  'each  day's  happi- 
ness') that  did  not  appear  until  the  fifties.  In 
other  words,  this  little  desk,  fit  for  a  queen,  was 
not  only  a  supreme  achievement  of  the  art  and 
craft  of  the  ebeniste,  but  also  'the  newest  thing'. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Dubois,  his  widow 
continued  to  run  the  firm,  helped  by  her  sons. 
The  most  outstanding  was  Rene,  who  became 
a  master  in  1754,  but  always  used  his  father's 
stamp.  Rene  however,  specialized  in  the  Louis 
XVI  style,  and  enjoyed  the  royal  patronage 
of  Marie-Antoinette,  both  before  her  accession 
to  the  throne  and  afterwards.  Nevertheless,  he 
soon  gave  up  production  in  favour  of  merchan- 
dising. He  died  in  1799,  having  witnessed  there- 
fore the  avenging  storm  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion that  swept  before  it  not  only  his  noble 
patrons  but  all  of  that  world  to  which  he  and  his 
father  had  contributed  their  share  of  loveliness. 


Jan  Woodner,  Painter  of  Flowers 

FLOWER-PAINTING,  a  sadly  neglected 
branch  of  art  in  our  times,  is  the  avocation  of 
the  distinguished  architect,  Jan  Woodner.  There 
is  of  course  no  logical  explanation  why  this 
choice  came  about,  unless  one  looks  upon  it  as  an 
unconscious  release  from  the  severely  intellectual 
discipline  of  'frozen  music'.  The  inborn  and 
untrammelled  artistic  instinct  always  manages  to 
find  an  outlet  of  sorts,  and  this  has  been  evident 
from  the  start  even  in  Mr.  Woodner's  pro- 
fessional pursuits  where,  apart  from  their  in- 
trinsic architectural  merits,  the  ability  to  depict 
his  conceptions  in  landscape  settings,  with  the 
charm  and  glamour  of  original  art  works,  en- 
dowed them  with  a  very  special  appeal.  This  in 
fact  was  counted  a  significant  factor  in  securing 
for  the  artist  his  first  tuition  grant  at  Harvard, 
then  a  succession  of  Harvard  fellowships,  and 
finally  the  Harvard  prize  in  1930.  (Upon  his 
return  to  the  States,  the  young  architect  was 
employed  in  designing  a  number  of  public 
buildings  for  the  city  of  New  York — most 
familiar  to  the  general  public  is  the  famed 
'Central  Park  Zoo'.  Mr.  Woodner  was  also 
responsible  for  the  Health  Building  at  the  39-40 
World's  Fair,  with  murals  which  he  commission- 
ed from  such  then  comparatively  unknown 
American  artists  as  Wilhelm  de  Kooning.) 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Woodner  has  found  it 
possible  to  spare  more  time  and  energy  for 
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Maxwell  Evans.  Winter  seem1  in  an  American  Village.  Enamel  on  copper,  9  <  12  in.  The  Metarco  Galleries,  New  York. 


painting,  and  the  result  is  a  veritable  floral 
treasure,  combining  something  of  the  unique 
pin  in  al  ami  mystic  ,1]  qualities  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ncr  admires  in  Odilon  Redon,  with  the  freedom 
and  fresh  outlook  of  abstract  impressionism,  an 
influence  he  has  also  felt.  Like  the  French  master, 
it  is  the  soul — at  times,  the  'spectre' — of  the 
blooms  that  he  attempts  to  capture,  rather  than 
their  precise  outward  appearance.  He  is  little 
concerned  with  reality,  which  might  when 
encountered  in  his  works  be  termed  a  happy 
accident.  The  intensely  personal  result  is 
magical  and  musical:  'Les  sons  et  les  parfutns 
tournent  dam  Fair  du  soir .  .  .'  This  is  an  art  for  the 
utterly  sophisticated — the  philosophy  behind  the 
prettiness  probes  the  depths  of  Oriental  mystic- 
ism— yet  also  its  appeal  is  astoundingly  wide. 
The  flowers  ofjan  Woodner  arc  indeed  'mighty' 
though  not  so  much  'like  a  rose',  a  subject  he  has 
so  far  eschewed,  as  the  wild  native  blooms  of  the 
field  and  roadside — lacy  spires,  and  fronds,  and 
ferns — which  he  combines  with  the  bells  and 
corollas  of  the  gorgeous  exotic  flowers  which 
gardeners  classify  as  'perennials'  and  'annuals'. 
These  he  renders  in  deep,  velvety  colour 
notes,  that  ring  out  of  the  softly  luminous  back- 
ground with  contralto-like  dramatic  impact. 
Of  late,  the  artist  has  endowed  his  creations 


with  a  new  dimension.  He  now  elects  to  set  his 
'models'  against  a  sort  of  celestial  architecture  of 
shifting  clouds  and  luminescent  drifts,  suggestive 
of  dawn  and  sunset  skies,  so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary bouquets  in  their  precious  vases  seem  to 
float  towards  us  out  of  space,  in  contradiction  of 
all  natural  laws,  like  apparitions  rainbow-hucd 
and  ethereal. 

Jan  Woodner  is  represented  in  New  York  by 
The  (  'on temporaries,  where  he  has  been  showing 
since  1963  and  is  having  an  exhibition  again  this 
year.  His  Paris  gallery  is  Andre  Weil;  in  London, 
Arthur  Tooth.  In  Europe,  the  artist  started 
exhibiting  as  early  as  1929. 

Gallery  of  Enamellists 

THE  revival  of  interest  in  enamel  work  is  a  fairly 
recent  and  very  significant  phenomenon  in 
America.  This  most  ancient  artistic  medium, 
first  used  chiefly  for  the  ornamentation  of 
jewellery  and  other  decorative  purposes,  grew  in 
flexibility  through  the  ages.  Eventually,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  marvels  of 
painterly  skill  were  produced  by  means  ol 
enamel — at  times  in  fact,  as  in  the  miniature 
portraits,  the  excess  of  this  very  skill  destroyed 
the  spontaneous  quality  of  the  medium  and 
somewhat  dulled  its  chiefest  beauty:  a  jewel-like 


brilliance.  Of  late,  a  vogue  has  sprung  u  for 
enamelled  jewellery — of  both  the  superlarely 
precious  kind  and  the  imitation,  or  'cosime' 
sort — and  in  repetition  as  it  were  of  the  prt'ou* 
cycle,  enamel  has  now  again  attractec  the 
attention  of  fine  artists.  Whether  it  is  true  cinot 
that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  second  Renaissjce, 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  we  seem  to  share  thove 
of  sumptuous  textures  that  charactcrizec'the 
first.  Enamel,  therefore,  it  could  have  been  ely 
predicted  on  these  premises,  was  sure  to  ijjoy 
a  renewed  popularity. 

With  the  recent  opening  of  the  Mm 
Galleries  in  New  York,  enamellists  havepw 
been  offered  an  outlet  totally  and  sjtfe- 
mindcdly  devoted  to  their  interests.  Undejthe 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  Scourby,  the  gaily  is 
presently  showing  a  group  of  examples  raiinc 
all  the  way  from  impressionistic  landscapibv 
Karp  to  rarefied  abstractions,  incorporinc 
quotations  from  the  works  ot  Teilhandi: 
Chardin,  by  Duval. 

Half-way  between  these  is  where  we  sHilfl 
probably  place  the  blithe  and  totally  char 
work  by  the  American  enamcllist,  Marcll 
Evans,  of  which  an  example  is  illustrated  rc. 
This  view  of  an  American  village  under  the  spw 
is  marked  by  unusual  freedom  and  spontarj 
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ly  in  the  artistic  conception  but  also  in  the 
ug  of  a  most  difficult  medium.  Executed  in 
)nes  ot  blue  and  white,  this  winter  scene 
e  fresh,  'wet'  quality  that  is  the  seldom 
d  goal  of  all  good  acquarellists.  The 
irency  of  tones  creates  a  'wash'  effect 
llarly  felicitous  in  the  rendering  of  the 

water,  of  the  denuded  trees  in  the  hazy 
:e,  massed  against  a  pastel-toned  wintry 
nd  ot  the  lively  interplay  of  light  and 
w  on  the  fresh-fallen  snow.  Paradoxically, 
•fist  can  also  render,  with  the  same  fluid 
que,  diametrically  opposed  subjects,  such  as 
dlow  ripeness  of  golden  fruits  bathed  in  the 
of  warm  summer  light. 
:  name  'Mctarco'  chosen  by  the  new 
y  indicates  the  guiding  preoccupation  with 
oductions  on  a  metal  base — so  that  one  is 
ded  inevitably  of  a  great  name  of  the  past: 
nowned  Ferargil  Galleries  (  fcr  and  argile — 
md  clay)  that  played  so  prominent  a  role 
g  the  early  and  mid-decades  of  the  century 
ipporting    and    encouraging  American 

of  that  period,  at  first  in  the  decorative 
".nd  then  branching  out  with  memorable 
>s  into  the  fine  arts. 


New  Collection  on  Display 

BERGDORF-GOODMAN'S  knowledgeable 
buyer,  Mr.  Kenneth  Darrall-Rcw,  has  brought 
together  for  the  season  1966-67  a  group  of 
antiques  purchased  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent on  recent  buying  tours.  Chosen  for  a  parti- 
cularly discriminating  public,  largely^  feminine, 
the  choice  was  marked,  as  has  been  the  wont  with 
Mr.  Darrall-Rew's  selections  in  previous  years, 
with  great  delicacy  and  originality.  Every  object 
on  view  was  made  a  part  of  the  whole  only  if  it 
combined  beauty  and  decorative  appeal  with 
quality.  How  this  was  achieved  is  made  evident, 
to  choose  an  example  at  random,  in  the  superb 
pair  of  carved  fruitwood  bergercs  shown  here, 
with  gracefully  shaped  back,  flanked  by  two 
carved  paterae;  fluted  baluster  supports  for  the 
arms,  ending  in  a  scroll  design ;  and  turned  and 
fluted  legs.  The  period  upholstery  is  of  old 
needlework  showing  a  dainty  pattern  of  oval 
medallions,  with  beribboncd  frames,  centring  a 
basket  of  flowers.  Sprays  of  flowers,  again  tied 
with  elegant  ribbon  bows,  complete  the  design. 

The  name  'bcrgirc'  (shepherdess)  applied  to 
this  particular  kind  of  arm  chair  was  intended  to 


indicate  its  casual  grace  and  deceptive  simplicity 
in  contrast  to  the  more  formal  type  of  an  earlier 
period.  No  true  shepherdess,  we  may  rest 
assured,  ever  enjoyed  this  refined  luxury — 
unless  it  were  one  of  the  make-believe,  noble- 
born  bergercs  that  led  their  flocks  with  silken 
ribbands  on  the  lovely  meadows  of  Marie- 
Antoinette's  pastoral  hideaway  at  Trianon.  The 
lack  of  gilding  and  profuse,  carved  ornamenta- 
tion that  accounts  for  the  lightness  of  effect  of 
this  style  is  also  an  indication  of  the  longing  for 
simplicity  and  a  return  to  nature.  After  attaining 
to  an  exquisite  pitch  of  sober  good  taste,  as 
exemplified  in  the  two  graceful  bergercs  chairs, 
the  style  would  eventually  stiffen  into  neo- 
classicism,  and  finally  degenerate  into  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  Dircctoirc  and  Empire  styles. 
But  at  the  time  our  chairs  left  the  hands  of  their 
excellent  makers,  all  was  graciousness  and  peace 
in  a  well-ordered  world.  Or  so  it  seemed,  at 
least,  to  the  fortunate  few  who  lived  to  enjoy  the 
last  days  of  the  most  refined  civilization  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Something  of  this  lingers 
about  every  production  of  the  age,  a  trailing 
aroma  of  patchouli  and  fraugipaiii,  indefinable 
and  irresistible. 
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Cover 

A  book  binding  from  the  Settle  Collection  in  Guildhall  Library,  City  of  London:  Carmen  Natalitium, 
being  a  congratulatory  address ...  to  Viscount  Townshcnd  on  the  birth  of  a  son  .  .  .  London,  1715, 
whose  arms  are  seen. 

Colour  Plates 

Dunstcr  Castle.  One  of  the  leather  hangings  showing  two  girls  with  cornucopiae 

A  rediscovery  in  Italian  renaissance  art.  The  Holy  Family  under  the  Oak,  by  Raphael.  On  panel, 
108  X  133  cms. 

A  revaluation  of  the  Camden  Town  Group.  H.  Gilman.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Doggett  ( 1 9 1 6) ,  30  x  25  inches: 
Spencer  Gore.  Cambrian  Road,  Richmond  ( 19 1 3),  20  •   16  inches. 
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HIKSCHL 


IS]  n 


ADLER 

21 E. 67th St.  •  NY  21  •  LE 5-8810 


WINTER  -  PROUT'S  NECK,  MAINE 

WINSLOW  HOMER 


Oil  on  canvas  13  x  23 


Collection:  Arthur  Homer 
Carnegie  Institute 
Babcock  Gallcrir- 
Jacob  Rand 

Exhibited:  Carnegie  Institute 
Babcock  Galleries,  Dec.  8-31,  1941 

Reproduced:  The  Art  News.  October  1.  1947 
N.  Y.  Times,  December  14,  1941 
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FINE  FURNITURE 
CARPETS,  PAINTINGS 


HOWARD 

8  DAVIES  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.1 

Tel:  Mayfair  2628 


A  PAIR  of  finely  carved  mid-18th  Century  giltwood  Fauteuils 
Overall  height  40  inches,  width  across  arms  28  inches. 


PORCELAIN 
WORKS  OF  ART 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 


of 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Early  April 


13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9348 
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Our  contributors  in  this 
issue  include: 

j.  f.  hayward  is  art  consultant  at  Sotheby's,  an 
internationally  acknowledged  authority  on  arms 
and  armour,  silver,  furniture  and  porcelain. 

john  waterer  is  a  Royal  Designer  for  Industry,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Leathercraft, 
London,  and  the  leading  British  authority  on  all 
aspects  of  antique  leather. 

milo  c.  beach,  specialist  in  Rajput  painting,  a 
senior  staff  member  in  the  department  of  Asiatic 
Art,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
Harvard  University  Graduate. 

Mildred  housen,  staff  member  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  the  arts,  chairman  of  art  exhibitions 
committee,  Radcliffe  Graduate  Center,  etc. 


Next 
month  in 
The  Connoisse 


The  April  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  internati 
magazine  designed  to  meet  the  tastes  and  requiremen 
readers,  will  include  the  following  contents : 

Shugborough  House  and  Park,  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
connoisseurs  of  art  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  r 
handed  over  to  England's  National  Trust,  wh 
redecorated  the  house,  rearranged  the  furniture 
rehabilitating  the  monuments,  for  which  Shugbor 
famous,  in  the  park.  This  first  article,  by  James  Lees 
is  largely  given  up  to  the  monuments. 

Erasmus  Hornick  and  the  Goldsmiths  of  Augsburg  is  the 
a  further  study  by  J.  F.  Hayward  in  his  important  s 
articles  giving  new,  largely  unpublished  information 
Mannerist  Goldsmiths'. 

Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue  reviews  Francis  Watson's  supe 
long  waited,  two-volume  catalogue  of  the  Charles  W 
man  Collection  of  furniture,  gilt-bronzes  and  carpets  o 
York's  Fifth  Avenue. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  activities  of  Edward  Sol 
connoisseur  and  art  collector  have  been  surrounded  in  nr 
yet  it  was  a  collection  of  no  fewer  than  3000  paintings 
by  this  English  merchant  living  in  Germany  in  the 
teenth  century  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
Museums;  many  Solly  Collection  paintings  are  also 
leading  American  museums.  Some  lucky  finds  a 
archives,  and  the  discovery  of  documents  long  thou 
have  been  destroyed,  have  enabled  Frank  Herrm 
present  the  first  of  four  articles  on  'Who  was  Solly'. 

Elizabeth  du  Gue  Trapier,  Curator  of  Paintings,  the  H! 
Society  of  America,  presents  Part  1  of  her  study  of  Sir 
Hopton  and  the  interchange  of  paintings  between  Spai 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mildred  Housen,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Ar 
ports  on  the  important  current  exhibition  of  some  of  th 
drawings  by  J.  A.  D.  Ingres  owned  in  America  now  r 
at  the  Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Lucas  Wiithrich,  Keeper  of  Paintings  at  the  Musee  Na 
Suisse,  reattributes  the  work  on  a  signed  and  dated  p 
table  in  his  museum — from  Hans  Holbein  the  Youn 
Hans  Herbst  of  Basle. 

In  addition,  all  the  regular  features — Art  in  the  M 
Manner,  Continental  Dispatch,  International  Saleroom, 
Reviewed,  etc. 


GENE  TYSON  mc 

NEW  YORK- 


A  rare  transitional 
painted  commode 
from  Tou™^®m&& 

French,  circa  1760. 
length  42",  depth  20",  height  34". 


19  East  69th  Street,  New  York  City  •  UN 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


La  Tour  de  L'or  Seville 
by  E.  SANCHEZ  PERRIER  1884 
Cradled  Panel:  13A  x  24  inches  (34  x  61  cm.) 
Framed  size:  19  x  29A  inches  (48  x  75  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  LO.XDO.V,  S.W.I 
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OIL  ON  CANVAS 


119  EAST  57th  STREET,    NEW  YORK 


Ul  LE  DE  RAGUENEZ 
HENRI  MORET 


32  »  24  INCHES 


PL  3-1296 


HARLES  WOOLLETT 
&  SON 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


ery  Fine  Portrait  in  Oils  on  wood  panel  of  Philip- 
\  iiliam.  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  of  Nassau,  by 
lichiel  Janszen  Mierevelt  (1567-1641). 
bearing  a  Van  Dyck  beard  and  moustache;  dressed 
a  a  violet  coloured  doublet  ornamented  with  green 
md  yellow  pattern,  upturned  lace  collar  and  the  in- 
ignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  from 
•  long  collar  in  front.  Size  22i  in.  x  18A  in. 


/61  WIGMORE  STREET  W.1 

\blished  1889  Telephone:  WELbeck  8664 


IX 


EARLY  PERIODS 
FINE  ANTIQUES 
TAPESTRIES 
PAINTINGS 

BRIMO 
DE  LAROUSSILHE 


58,  rue  Jouffroy  &  12,  rue  de  Chazelles 
PARIS 


'Jesus  and  Saint  John'  by  Marco  d'Oggiono.  Panel  painting. 
Early  16th  century.  Height:  44  cm.  Width:  37  cm. 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 
SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS 
NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES 


(Member  of  B.A.D.A.) 

A  HERIZ  Silk  rug  of  superb  quality  in  multi-colours 
on  a  background  of  deep  red. 
Size:  5ft.  8  in.     4ft.  4  in. 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 
(and  at  36  HIGH  ST.," OXFORD.    Telephone:  Oxford  44197) 
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Gilt  bronze  incense  burner  in  the  form  of  a  fabulous  animal,  with  detachable  head. 
Tang  Dynasty  {618-906  A.D.).  Height:  8  inches. 


1 1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

OF   MOUNT  STREET  LTD  / 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  2858  LONDON 

Cables:  RARGRO,  London,  W.i 


ina 


255  KING'S  i 

Telephone:  FLAxman  0641 
FLAxman  312 

Member* 


FINES 


English:  A  Sheraton  period  side  table  of  superb  quality 
executed  in  satinwood,  burr  yew  and  tulipwood.  Circa  1 790 
Height  2  ft.  7  in.  Width  2  ft.  10  in.  Depth  1  ft.  9  in. 


We  acquire  through  enterprise  with  Discrimination 


We  restore  through  expertise  to  perfection 


JDON,  S.W.3 


EREMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


ciation 


English:  A  most  rare  pair  of  Adam  period  candelabra, 


Giannitini 

Antiques  Ltd. 


A  rare  North  Italian  giltwood  display  cabinet. 
Circa  1  600. 
Overall  measurements: 
Height  6  ft.  9  in.  Width  3  ft.  6  in.  Depth  1  ft.  2  in. 


97  Lower  Sloane  St, 
London  SWi 

Sloane  8516 


H.  H.  PLANTE 


(c/c>/<d>mj//i  ^//fcM?ni//i  aru/^wei 


TELEPHONE:       WHITEHALL.  8720 


12  BURY  STRIr 
ST.  J  AMES' J 
LONDON  SAL 


AN  UNIQUE  SET  OF  SOLID  SILVER  FIGURINES  OF    LONDON  CRIES  . 
EACH  SIGNED  AND  MODELLED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US  AND  APPROXIMATELY  6  INCHES  HI  I 


WILLIAM  WARE  GALLERY 

THE  CAMDEN  TOWN  GROUP 
& 

■ 

ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  1900-193C 

from 
March  3rd  -  31st 


160  FULHAM  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  S.W.10 

FRObisher  5268 
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aHIBITION  offmeOLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

MARCH  9th  —  APRIL  7th 


R  VYS  10  -  1 .00 


JAN  KOETSER  GALLERY 


IALL  6309 


38  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Illustrated  Catalogue  available 
XV 


i    SIDNEY  J.  BLOCK 


12  HINDE  ST.  MANCHESTER  SQ. 

(near  the  Wallace  Collection) 
LONDON  W.1. 

Telephone :  Welbeck  9482 


Pair  of  Oriental  Ch'ien  Lung  Cranes 
1  7  inches  high. 
Louis  XV  Ormolu  mounted 
Powder  Blue  vase  85  inches  high. 


D.  BOULDSTRI DGE  LTD. 


47  LOWER  BELGRAVE  STREET 


EATON  SQUARE 
LONDON  S.W.i 

(2  minutes'  walk  from  Victoria  Station) 
English  Antique  Clocks  and  18th  Century  Furniture 

l  ine  quality  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  only  2  ft.  S  in.  wide 


telephone 
&  Cables: 
SLOane  754S 


T^ALTH  CCX 

fVOT^KS  of  AX 


I  5th  Century 
polychrome. 
27  in.  high. 


THE  OLD  GREETHAMsIN 

STRETTON,  RUTLANC 
(Great  North  Road) 
Tel.  Castle  Bytham  340 
Also  at  39  STEEP  HILL.  LINCLN 
Tel.  22463 


drian  galleries 


Violet  TENGBERG 


paintings 


5-7  porchester  place    marble  arch    london  W2 

pad  9473 
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SINICKI 

RECENT  PAINTINGS 


EXCLUSIVE  WITH 


4LERIE  FELIX  VBRCEL 

.1ADISON  AVENUE  at  B3rd  STREET  NEW  YORK  10021  N.Y. 


address 
:ELECO  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
TE.  29590 


119  EAST  57th  STREET,    NEW  YORK         PL  3-1296 


1  IT*-  jl-r 

If  f  t  till tfll|() 


I  f 

ut  ami  gilt.  Width  jo  in.  S 


Marquise  in  walnut 

PORCELAIN  •  PEWTER  •  MAPS 


LOWE 

of 

LOUGHBOROUGH 

3  MILES  FROM  MI 

37,  38  &  40  CHURCH  GATE  Tei.oLO-93  2554 


THE  PREMIER  PROVINCIAL  FAIR 
OF  ALL  ENGLAND 


i 


THE  FIFTH 


MIDLAND 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 
FAIR 


TUESDAY  25th  APRIL 

to 

SATURDAY  29th  APRIL 
11.0  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  daily 
at 

SOLIHULL  CIVIC^HALL 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Every 

for  sai 


exhibit 

e 


Admission  5/- 
including  handbook 


jfitutft  (©ualitp  antigut* 
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ANTIQUAIRE 
OBJETS  DE  COLLECTION 


BRUXELLES  V 

115  AVENUE  LOUISE 

TEL.  37  99  44 


I 


Antique  English 
and  Continental 
Silver 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

l6c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.I      Telephone:  Hyde  Park  i  £97 


A  silver-ajlt  inkstand. 
London  i  8  i  r  by  Robert  Garrard 
10  in.  across.  Weight  31  oz. 


Aubusson. 
Size:  11  ft.  9  in.  x  8  ft.  1  in. 
Ref:  51695. 


Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.3 


Telephone-KENsington  4411  (4  lines)   Telegraphic  Address  CARPEREZET 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL  and  AMSTERDAM 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompi 
Road  feature  a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  old  C- 
ental  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Save 

neries  and  Needleworks. 
Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclus: 
plain  colours  are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road 
Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  frn 
the  trade. 
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)SCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED 


Oil  painting  French  Beach  Scene  By  Edmond  Petitjean  Signed 


LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY,  27  LOWNDES  STREET 
CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  BELgravia  r,4r,4-s  Cablcs :  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


THE 

BROADWAY  ART  GALLE1Y 


First  Exhibition  in  Britain  of 
Paintings  by 

TAIEB  LAHLOU 

10-29  MARCH 

Daily  10-7  Sunday 

Danseuses  de  la  Guedra 

BROADWAY,  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Telephone:  Broadway  3237 


6 


early  George  III  silver  salt  cellars, 
with  extravagant  chinoiserie 
decoration,  by  Emick  Romer  c.  1760 


See  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate  by  Sir  C.  J.  Jackson,  fig.  789 


LAIRD  CLOWES 


3  BURY  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel:   01-930  4732 


Cave  of  The  Storm  Nymphs'  by  SIR  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER.  Bt..  P.R.A 
Within  a  frame  designed  by  the  artist 
Canvas  4  ft.  9i  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in. 
Overall  dimensions  of  frame  6  ft.  9  in.  by  5  ft.  in. 

Caption  reads:  The  picture  is  intended  to  sugqest  the  indifference  of  natureto 
destruction  and  worthlessness  of  the  prizes  of  life  in  the  face  of  the  elements' 
Exhibited  Royal  Academy  1  903  :  St.  Louis  Exhibition  U.S.A.  1  904 : 
Manchester  1  909  :  Rome  1  91 1 
Enquiries  to  Box  No.  7374  The  Connoisseur 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


One  of  a  pair  of  beautifully  designed  Chippendale  oval  wall  mirrors,  the  fine  carving  still  retaining 
its  original  gilding.  Circa  1765.  Height  overall:  4  ft.  4  in.  Width  overall:  2  ft.  7  in. 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C 


Telephone:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  London 


European 
Works  of  Art 


INKSTAND 
Wood 
German  Circa  1700 
Length  16  inches 


DAVID  PEEL 


&  CO.  LTD. 

2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET,  W.l    HYDe  Park  3161 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Members  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  of  America  Incorporated 


NEW  YORK 

1 2  East  52nd  Stree 
Plaza  9-6900 

DOWNTOWN  SHOWROC 

Vincent  Lippe  Corp. 
225  5th  Avenue,  Room  3: 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Paul  Storr 


An  unusual  graduated  set  of  three 
Georgian  Sauce  Boats  made  by  Paul 
Storr,  London  1829,  total  weight  - 
47  oz.  10  dwt.  8[  in.  7|  in.  5J  in. 
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CHARLES  MERRILL  MOUNT 


PORTRAITS  OF  ELEGANCE  AND  DISTINCTION 


The  last  of  the  International  portrait  painters,  the  works  of  Charles  Merrill  Mount  are 
found  as  often  in  Paris,  Venice  and  New  York,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  is  also 
that  rare  phenomenon  in  the  art  world  of  today,  a  practising  artist  with  a  University 
education  which  has  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  second  career  as  "expert"  and 
biographer  of  John  Singer  Sargent,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Claude  Monet. 


(by  appointment) 


WMAN  GALLERIES 

1625  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  19103 


42  Ailesbury  Roa 


Dublin,  Ireland 
I  elephone  6941 3 


BEAUCHAMP 
GALLERIES 


A  fine  Derby  porcelain  Plaque,  painted  with  a  vase  of 
flowers  which  includes  a  tulip,  auricula,  pelargonium, 
poppies,  and  deadly  nightshade,  all  within  a  moulded 
frame  elaborately  decorated  with  flowers,  shells  and 
scrolls  in  gilt.  1 4  in.  high     1 2j  in.  wide.  Date  circa  1 820. 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON  SW3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
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M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


La  Rue  Royale,  Paris 
by  EDMOND  GEORGES  GRANDJEAN,  1892 
Canvas:  27£  x  39£  inches  (70  x  100  cm.) 
Framed:  34|  x  46J  inches  (88  x  1 18  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

Telephone :  1 1  'HItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address :  NE  WPIC,  LOND  ON,  S.U.I 


XXVII 


W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (Antiques)  lid 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Fine  Antique  Furniture 


An  unique  collection  of  Eighteen  Portraits  of  18th  and  19th  Century  Composers  copied  from 
well-known  paintings  at  present  in  European  Museums  and  commissioned  bv  an  English 
music  lover  during  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Monogrammed  H.B. 


4  New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W.l  486-d 

and 

69  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London,  N.W.I  GULliver  1 


XVI  Century 
cup  and  cover 
iphil  Glaubich, 
sburg,  t.  1570. 
ight  g\  inches. 


An  example  from 
our  collection  of 
Early  Continental  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Enclose,  London  W.l" 


THE    LEFEVRE  GALLER 


XIX  and  XX  Century 

French  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Bronzes 


30    BRUTON    STREET,    LONDON  W 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


Telegrams:  Drawings,  London 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd.    45  SL0^™  ,  ™N  s1 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Cables:  DENYS  ANT  LONDON  S.W.I 


A  very  fine  quality  Regency  mahogany  Supper  Table 
with  finely  flared  top  and  boldly  designed  base. 
Circa  1820.  Length  67  i  in.  Breadth  48  in. 


of  Antiques 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS 
TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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fVEY  &  GORE  Ltd. 


4  Burlington  Gardens,  W.l 

Tel:  Hyde  Park  271  I .  Cables:  BLUBOR  LONDON  W.l. 
(01-493  2714) 


LONDON  1657.  Maker's  mark  I.G.  with  mullet  below. 

This  very  important  Commonwealth  cup  stands  7|  in.  high  and  weighs  15  oz. 

2  dwt.  The  inscription  round  the  lip  reads: 

Theeift  of  John  Hutham  Barenett  &  Michell  fVarton  Er  Buriesisfor  the 
TouneofBeuerly  &  Giuen  to  the  Company  of  Buchers  Anno  Dom  1661 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cable?:  Yivantique.  London  W.l 


DMdrE 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'"  League  of  America 


NEW  YO  K 

46  East  57th  StU 
New  York  22,  J. 

Cabte6: 

Vivantique,  New  \k 


EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  EMKi 
PORCELAIN 

Left:  Fine  colour 
Chelsea  deep-disl 
painted  figs,  orai 
and  plums,  and  'Ji 
a  border  of  straw, 
berries  and  leavet 
in  relief.  Red  anur 
marked.  9£  in. 
diameter.  Circa  1|). 

Right:  Rare  Longo 
Hall  vase  and  co  . 
decorated  with  fin 
painted  bouquets 
coloured  garden 
flowers,  as  well  as, 
encrusted  flowers. 
The  rope  handles  ; 
green.  7|  in.  high. 
Circa  1755. 


BERNARD  BIYALL 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  of  important  late  tSth  century  cabinets  in  pale 
mahogany  cross  bawled  in  kingwood,  the  panels  and  sides  in  black  oriental 
lacquer  and  the  central  mirror  plate  surrounded  by  rattan  decoration. 

Height:  So,  in.  Width:      in.  Depth:  >o  in. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD., 
40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.I. 
TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA  VIES  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


(□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 


Pair  of  George 
III  silver  wine 
coolers 

Date  1807 


V" 


V 


Weight  345  x  10 

Maker 
B.  Smith 

Height 
1 1  inches 

Diameter 
9  inches 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST     PICCADILLY     LONDON  W.I 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
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MAYORCAS  Ltd 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd 


mm 


FRENCH  Beauvais  Tapestry  Picture,  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  c.  1750. 
depicting  rustic  scene  of  blacksmith  shoeing  a  horse,  from  'Les 
Fetes  Russes'  by  F.  G.  CASANOVA  (1727  1802).  Finely  woven  in 
silk  and  wool  in  delicate  colourings.  Measuring  28  23  inches 
(70  x  57  cm  ). 

38  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.I 

01-629  4195 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 
Eric  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Luke  Seymour.    W.  E.  Feck,  F.A.I.    Harry  Spencer,  F.A.I. 
Barry  McCormick,  F.A.I.    John  Ward,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 
Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

FORTHCOMING  FURNITURE  SALES 

MARCH  2nd  at  Downholme,  Ecclesall  Road  South  Shef- 
field.  The  Contents  of  the  House.  In  the  Estate  of  the  late  1 
Edwin  Thompson,  Esq. 

MARCH  8-9th  and  I Oth  Retford  Salerooms.  XVIII  and 
XIX  Century  Furniture,  Paintings,  Persian  Rugs,  Silver,  i 
By  Order  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bowlby.  By  Order  of  Reresby  I 
Sitwell.  Esq.,  removed  from  Renishaw  Hall  (surplus  to 
requirements.) 

MARCH  23rd  By  Order  of  Major-General  W.  R.  Bed-  ; 
dington,  C.B.E.,  and  T.  A.  H.  Beddington,  Esq.,  Barnby 
Manor,  Nr.  Newark,  Nottinghamshire.  The  Contents  of 
the  House. 

MARCH  16th  and  17th  At  Stokes  Lacey,  Wilmslow 
Park,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire.  The  Contents  of  the  House. 

Catalogues  2/6d  each  from  Henry  Spencer  and  Sons,  20  The 
Square.  Retford  (Tel:  2531-4)  and  at  Worksop,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Scunthorpe,  Rrigg  and  Winterton. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2531-4 


WILLIAM  VOI ING 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


1  BELMONT  STREET,  ABERDEEN 
SCOTLAND 

Tel :  53757  -  53758  Cables :  Decor,  Aberdeei 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


A  fine  portrait  in  oils 
Canvas  size  25 


vas  signed. I.  Moir,  1825. 
30  in.  Price:  £120. 


.4  handsome  unusual  18th  century  mahogany  bureau  with  uell 
fitted  interior  and  extending  writing  slide.  Sizes:  3  ft.  long,  3ft. 
3|  in.  high,  1  ft.  8  in.  deep.  Price:  £245. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJtSTY  THE  QUEEN.  GOLDSMITHS  AND  CROWN  JEWELLERS,  GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED,  LONDON 


GAR  RAR  D 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

This  George  I  Cotiee  Pot  with  engraved  armorials,  height 
10J",  was  made  by  Jonathan  Newton  in  1719.  It  currently 
forms  part  of  the  Garrard  collection  of  antique  silver: 
an  ever-changing  collection  always  worthy  of  inspection. 

GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED.  112  REGENT  STREET.  W.I    REG  7020 


XXXV 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON   ST.,   BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


AN  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
CHANDELIE  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORA T ION  S 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
HEATING 


VALUA TION 


A  rare  George  I  walnut  Bachelors  chest  of  small 
size  with  a  side  drawer  and  slide  to  the  front.  The 
folding  top  with  herring-bone  inlay.  C.  1720. 


A  Summer's  Day,  Oil  painting,  canvas  36  by  60  inches  by  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  signed  and  dated  1893. 


(The  Bury  Art  Galleries) 


jfint  $amtmg£  &  JBratmnij 


21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.I  (Member of b.a.d.a.)         Telephone:  Whitehall  92 
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A  fine  pair  of  small  size  Tazza,  with 
Gadroon  borders  and  cut  card  decora- 
tion on  reverse.  Anne.  London  1703  by 
J.  Fawdery.  Height  2\" .  Diameter  65". 
Weight27.10oz. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD  •  165-169  NEW 


ASPREY  IN  THE  CITY.  The  City  man  will  find  a 
usefully  close-at-hand  service  at  Asprey  and 
Birch  &  Gaydon,  153  Fenchurch  Street  where, 
besides  the  comprehensive  stock  held,  any  pieces 
can  be  sent  from  Bond  Street  at  short  notice. 

BOND  ST  •  LONDON  W.1  •  HYDe  Park  6767 


H.V.MORTON 

captures  the  splendour  of. . . 


Photographs  by 

Mario  Carrieri 


Of  all  the  splendours  of  the 
Eternal  City,  few  have  a  more 
intriguing  history  than  her 
grc.it  fountains.  These  fountains 
and  the  Roman  aqueducts  whicii 
feed  them  with  mountain  streams 
have  now  been  captured  in  the 
sparkling  prose  of  H.  V.  MORTON 
and  forty-nine  sumptuous  colour 
photographs  by  Mario  Carrieri, 
brilliant  Italian  photographer.  These, 
together  with  more  than  a  hundred 
other  photographs,  drawings,  maps 
and  engravings,  take  the  armchair 
traveller  on  a  tour  of  Rome  that  is 
comprehensive,  exciting  and  always 
full  of  the  beauty  of  glistening  stone 
and  the  murmur  of  falling  waters. 


(by  post  67s.  6d.) 


ALSO  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
CONNOISSEUR  MONOGRAPH  SERIES 

;  SCENT  BOTTLES  by  Kate  Foster.  With  8  colour  plates  and  96  illustrations  in  black 
white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

:  EUROPEAN  BRONZE  STATUETTES  by  Anthony  Raddiffe.  With  8  colour  plates 
76  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

FURNITURE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  by  Hollis  S.  Baker.  With  16  colour  p 
and  474  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  6  gns.  (post  free). 

PATRON— INDUSTRY  SUPPORTS  THE  ARTS  compiled  and  edited  by  Alan  Osbt 
85  colour  illustrations  and  468  in  black  and  white.  10  gns.  (post  tree). 

:  The  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  published  in  association  with  Michael  Joseph. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Publishing  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  S.W.iX 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  I  ULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Cables:  Antiquity,  I  Pinion     Please  note:  We  close  at  1.0  p.m.  on  Saturdays     Telephone:  FULham  137^-7 


An  Attractive  Early  ltyth  Century  Chimney  niece 
finely  carved  in  white  Statuary  marble 

Length  of  shelf  g  ft.  4]  in.  Total  height  4  ft.  2|  in. 
Opening  width  3  ft.  y{  in.  Opening  height  3  ft.  6  in. 


SEABY 

NUMISMATISTS 

LONDON 


Archelaus  I 
413-399  B.C. 
Stater.  Young 
Male  Head. 


GREEK  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES  .  .  .  30/- 

Published  by 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD 

Room  34,  59-65  GT.  PORTLAND  ST. 

LONDON,  W.I.    Tel.  LANgham  3677 

Write  for  list  of  Seaby's  Numismatic  Catalogues  and  Publications 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET 

•  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

V 

The  Smallest 
Picture  Light 


L I  N  O  LITE 


An  efficient  interior 
concentrating  reflector 

Exclusive  method  of 
adjustment 


Reversible  fixing  plate 

Adjustable  cut-off 
shield  reduces  the  light 
along  the  top  of  the 
frame 


Six  sizes 

Send  for  colour  leaflet 

LINOLITE  LIMITED  118  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 
WELbeck  1159  and  1150 


Arthur  Goddard  uses  only 
Goddard's  Cabinet  Maker's  wal 

No.  He's  not  related. 


On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Goddard  has  been  most  objective* 
his  choice  of  a  wax.  "I  have  a  reputation  as  a  profession 
furniture-restorer  and  polisher  to  live  up  to  -  so,  naturan 
I  am  extremely  careful  with  the  materials  I  use.  In  the  p* 
I've  tried  many  commercial  brands  of  wax;  even  H 
perimented  with  my  own  formulations". 
"But  nothing  is  as  good  as  Goddard's  Cabinet  Makers  Was 
"This  Chippendale  games  table,  for  example,  has  a  miai 
deeper  lustre  after  a  Goddard's  treatment.  I  also  ud 
Goddard's  on  the  walnut  Stuart  chair.  • 
And  it  has  a  splendid  effect 
on  the  Jacobean  panelling." 

( lodd, lid's  (  a bi net  \ l.i kei  s  W  ax 
is  made  from  a  formula  discovered 
long  ago  by  English  cabinet 
makers.  It  includes  beeswax  and 
many  rare  waxes.  Together,  they 
bring  out  all  the  true  beauty  of 
fine  woods,  leather  and  furniture. 


J.  GODDARD  AND  SONS  LTD., 
NELSON  STREET,  LEICESTER. 
6oo  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
N.Y.  10020. 

Chastleton  House,  built  in  1602,  is  open  to  the  public 
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From  our  important  stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Charles  I  Silver. 
Rare  size  Saucer  Dish. 
Made  in  London  1632,  by 
Wm.  Maunday  (see  Jackson 
page  118).  Weight:  8  ozs. 
8  dwts.  Diameter:  8  inches, 
plus  handles. 


Charles  II  Silver.  Rare  plain  Wine  Taster.  ► 
Made  in  London  1672,  by  S.H. 
(sec  Jackson  page  141).  Weight:  12  dwts. 
Diameter:  2i  inches,  plus  handles- 


PRESTONS  LIMITED 

DEANSGATE  •  BOLTON  •  TELEPHONE   BOLTON  25476 


(ESTABLISHED  1869) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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H 


THE  ART  DEALER  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 


Between  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  A.D.  476  and  the  Re- 
naissance which  began  nearly  a  thousand  years  later  there  was 
relatively  little  art-dealing  in  the  modern  sense.  The  commercial 
organization  which  had  sustained  the  Empire  almost  disappeared, 
coined  money  was  scarce,  and  banking  was  virtually  unknown  in 
the  western  world. 

The  picture  changed  with  the  rise  of  the  merchant-bankers 
of  Florence,  among  whom  the  Medicis  were  the  most  prominent. 
In  the  presence  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici  even  the  King  of  France 
doffed  his  hat  and  called  him  cousin. 

Art-dealers  returned  once  more  to  supply  an  ever-growing 
market,  and  they  helped  wealthy  merchants  of  the  period  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  the  growth  of  Renaissance  art  and  culture. 

Many  merchant-bankers,  patrons  of  the  arts,  were  also  art- 
dealers,  selling  to  northern  Kings  and  Princes,  and  influencing, 
through  them,  the  tastes  of  their  subjects. 

The  arts  were  fostered  by  an  emerging  competitive  spirit 
among  the  merchants  themselves,  who  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  the 
dation  for  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  magnificence. 


I 


St.  Peter  Dictating  the  Gospel  to  St.  Mark.  I 
probably  South  Italian,  11th  century.  By  courte 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


splendour  of  their  purchases,  laying  the 


A  booklet  price  ios.  post  free  ($1.50  abroad)  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2)2 
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TER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


George  II  Inkstand 
London  1739  by  Edward  Feline 
Length  9I  inches 
Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Haine  quartering  Pridcaux. 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463 


XLIU 


NINETEENTH 


ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE  PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 
JUNE  22  -  JULY  12 

1967 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  TO  THE  SECRETARY: 
RIJNSBURGERWEG  28  -  LEYDEN  -  HOLLAND 
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E.  L.  Backes 

Paintings 

Nuremberg 

Luitpoldstr.  13 

Tel.  225412  &  483773 


Domenico  Zampieri 

'il  Domenichino' 

Size:  17  X  13  inches  (43 


33-5  cm. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  East  ^7th  Street 
N.Y.  10022 


PARIS 

85  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  Se 
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WADDESDON  MANOR 

Near  AYLESBURY,  BUCKS. 
The  James  A.  de  Rothschild  bequest  to  The  National  Trust 


COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH 
17th  and  18th  CENTURY  ART 

Pictures,  furniture,  china,  carpets,  panelling,  etc.,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  GAINSBOROUGH,  REYNOLDS,  GUARDI,  RUBENS 

I  5th  and  1 6th  Century  Works  of  Art  also  on  view  on  Fridays  only 
Large  Aviary  of  18th  Century  design 

Open  22  March  to  29  October  -  Wednesday  to  Sunday  -  2-6  p.m. 

Bank  Holidays  -  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Charges:  House,  Grounds  and  Aviary:  Adults  4/-  (Fridays  6/-) 
Grounds  and  Aviary  only  :  Adults  2f-,  Children  I  /- 
Children  under  12  not  admitted  to  the  House 

Restaurant       Parties  by  arrangement       Free  car  park 

Enquiries:  The  Administrator,  Waddesdon  Manor, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks  Tel.  Waddesdon  21  I 


DUITS 


mi). 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  W'liitchall  7440 


MM 


4J>    ^S^ove*.  ^/teef.  &&>u£»t 
Hyde  Park  47 1 1 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


ANTIQUE  EMBROIDERIES 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 


(LANGHAM  7538) 


Hal  O'Nians 

We  wish  to  buy 

Dutch  •  Flemish  ■  Italian  Paintings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
WHItehall  9392 


Rupert  Preston  Ltd. 

17  KING  STREET.  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1 .  WHItehall  1794 

Specialists  in  17th  and  18th  century 
Seascape  Paintings 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  186! 
TERRY  SETCH  'Walls'  new  paintings 

Open  Mon  to  Sat  10-1 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161' 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

FINE  19th  and  20th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I       TRA  4274 


SAB  IN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
paintings  and  drawings ; 
of  the  Georgian  era 
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i 


1 


n 


EPHONE:  26363 
\BLISHED:  1866 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


Chippendale  period  carved  and 
giltwood  console  table  with 
original  Devonshire  marble 
top.  Height  2  ft.  8A  in.,  width 
3  ft.  2  in.,  depth  i  ft.  4|  in. 


OVER  100  YEARS  OF  FINE  DEALING 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


&G.  T.  Koopman&Son 


LIMITED 

50  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER 

Telephone:  Blackfriars  2420    Deansgate  9036 


Trading  as 


The  Provincial  Antique  Silver  Go. 


STRONG  ROOM  25 
53/64  CHANCERY  LANE 

LONDON  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Chancery  7624 


George  I  Coffee  Pot 
by  Paul  de  Lamerie 
London  1723,  weight  26  oz. 


XLVII 


JOSEPH  &  EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 


Complete  Coalpn 
Dessert  Service  dec- 
ated  with  panels  f 
baskets  of  flowers  i\ 
fruit  on  Royal  bj* 
ground,  finely  gild. 
Consisting  of:  Pair 
Fruit  Coolers,  co\; 
and  liners:  pairofSai' 
Tureens,  covers  a 
stands :  large  Fnfi 
Stand:  four  Shell  shai}' 
dishes;  four  Squa; 
dishes:  four  Oval  sha[i 
dishes  and  24  plate 


aSS> 


138  BROMPTON  ROAD 


LONDON  S.W.3 


TEL.  KENSINGTON  84c 


JULIUS  BOHLER 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  ANTIQUES 


MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  55  15  29 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


i 
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CHARLES  II  SILVER 


Silver  gilt  Tazza 
London  1661-2 

Maker's  mark:  TG,  3  pellets  above  and  below.  See  Jackson,  page  127 
Weight  42  ounces.  Diameter  15}  inches 

Porringer  and  cover 
London  1683-4 

Maker's  mark:  MK,  between  cinquefoils.  See  Jackson,  page  141 
Weight  23  ounces.  Height  7;  inches 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  IL4 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 
Tel:  Dublin  73865 


HOW 


Bowl 

I$\  J.  While         London  1724 
Wei i»h t  10  o/.s.  8  dwt. 

D 

(HOW  OF  EDINBURGH) 

ONLY  ADDRESS 
2-3  PICKERING  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

li  lrplionc  Si_  Telegrams:  Whitehall  7140 


Lusiiq 


ems 


14> 


Give  her  a  LUSTIGEM  solitaire— always  set  in  platinum— not  sold  as  diamond 
but  treasured  for  their  own  beauty  and  permanent  brilliance.  Three  to  fift 
carats  (closest  carat  weight  sent  with  price  adjustment).  Fifty  dollars  pt 
carat  includes  mounting  and  side  tapers.  Special  prices  for  under  three  carat 
upon  request.  "  »* 


lorence 


Lusiiq 


PALM  BEACH  • 
FORT  LAUDERDALE 
NEW  YORK  • 


MIAMI  BEACI 
•  BAY  HARBOI 
SOUTHAMPTOI 


Send  : 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  IF  RETURNED  IN  TEN  DAYS 

□  round        □  pear        □  emerald        □  marquise 
 carats*     □  ring ;  finger  size   Gpen 


U  Enclosed  total  cost 

U  Enclosed  deposit  (liftv  dollars  minimum) 
Balance  to  postman  plus  C  O  D.  postage 


at  £50  per  carat  S  - 


Name — 
Address- 
City  


_Zone- 


-State 


Florencclusiii) 


200  Worth  Avenue  Dept  C.10.  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

2650  East  Sunrise  Blvd.,  Fori  Lauderdale.  Fla  Dept  C  IO 

1019  Kane  Concourse,  Bay  Harbor  Islands.  Miami  Beach  54.  Florida 

56  Easi  57th  Street.  Dept  C  IO.  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

6  Mam  Street.  Dept  C  IO.  Southampton,  N  Y. 


WHERE  IS  THE  MONA  LISA? 

I  [ere  are  a  hundred  pages  of  reason  why  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  in  the  Louvre,  though  by 
Leonardo's  hand,  is  in  fact  NOT  the  true  Mona 
Lisa  -  but  another  woman,  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Some  parts  read  like  a  detective  story  -  but 
it's  all  true,  from  life,  and  adds  up  to  a  serious 
guided  tour  ending  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  true 

MONA  LISA 

This  book  will  fascinate  and  perplex  every 
intelligent  reader -and  is  bound  to  shake  all  the 
clans  and  cliques  who  still  believe  in  the  few 
remaining  "sacred  cows"  of  the  world  of  art. 


by  HENRY  F.  PULITZER 


The  Pulitzer  Press 

PUBLISHERS 

5  Kensington  High  St. 
London  W.8 


Price  in  U.K.  3  gns. 

Plus  3s.  6d.  postage 
U.S.A.  $10 
including  postage 
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^<J'  By  Appointment 

By  Appointment  Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

/i  [ju aries  of  Cbineie  A»t  to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 

"he  late  Queen  Mary  the  Queen  Mother 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

Cfuntste  liorkss  of  &rt 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  or  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Sweden 


An  early  Chinese  pottery  tomb  model  of 
a  boar,  covered  in  a  dark  amber  glaze 

T'ANG  DYNASTY:  A.D.  618-906. 

Length:  7  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


SHERATON 
MAHOGANY 
THREE-PART 
DINING  TABLE 

Comprising  pair  of 
semi-circular  ends 
and  drop-leaf  centre. 
The  mahogany  is  of 
especially  fine  quality 
with  good  figure, 
warm  brown  colour. 
Fine  condition.  Circa 
1790. 

Height  29  in.,  length 
114  in.,  width  47  in. 


Wakelield-Scearce  Galleries 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  HO  I'll  main  roads (I  ,S.  t>0  ami  I -0 1)  between  Louisville  &  Lexington 
Open  every  tiny  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays.  Tel.:  (502)  ME  3-4382 
FRANCHISED  DEALERS  FOB  I)OU<;iITY,  BOEHM  &  CHEESEA  BIRDS 


DAVID  BLACK 

&  SONS 

/       Fine  \. 

/  Antique  English  \ 
/    and  Continental  \ 

'  Silver 

Objets  de  Vertu 
\              and  J 

\      Works  of  Art  / 

\.             Established  f 

1915 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

BERNARD  BLACE 
GALLERY  1 

19th  and 
early  20th  eent. 
American  Paintings 
Sculpture  of 
various  schools, 

including 
;Les  animaliers' 


BERNA  RD  BLACK 
I1UGUES-W.  NADEAU 
Associates 

1062  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


II  e  ore  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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KENNEDY  GALLERIES.  Inc.  present 

TWO  AMERICAN  EXHIBITIONS 

IMPORTANT    AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

and 

EARLY   AMERICAN   DRAWINGS   AND  WATERCOLORS 


Kennedy  Galleries,  inc. 

Founded  1874  by  H.  Wtmderlich 

20  East  56th  Street  ■  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


mi 


Portrait  of  Edmund  Burke,  a  studio  copy  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 
The  original  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin. 
30  in.  >  24i  in. 


WJilliam  P.  ^irtL  ^4nh 


Levies 


290  EAST  RIVER  DR.    OSWEGO  ILL 
312-554-8136 


Charles  I  and  infant  son,  later  Charles  II,  by  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyck  and  his  students.  Com- 
missioned by  Queen  Henrietta  as  a  gift  to 
HovinghamHall  where  it  has  hung  until  recently. 
Circa  1631 .    89  in.  X  63  in.  Framed. 


12  fine  condition  George  III  <)\  in.  shaped  circular 
dinner  plates  with  gadrooned  rims,  each  engraved 
with  two  crests.  London  1770  made  by  Parker  & 
Wakclin.  Approx.  20  oz.  each. 

{from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose) 

JOHN  D.  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  326 
Haddonfield,  N.J.  08033  (U.S.A.) 


EDWARD  GARRAT 


INCORPORATED 


Louis  XVI  commode  in  mahogany  with  original  bronze  | 
and  original  marble  top.  Circa  1775. 
33\  in.  wide  x  20  in.  deep  x  33  in.  high. 

Second  Floor  136  EAST  57th  STREET  PLaza  5-681 
antiques         NEW  YORK  10022  interiors 
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SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
(1769-1830) 
ON  CANVAS,  SIZE  30  in.  x  25  in. 

One  of  a  select  group  of 
fine  English  portraits. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980         New  York,  N.Y. 


LV 


Sts.  Placidus  and  Benefactus  Master. 
Venetian,  mid  14th  C. 

Recorded  and  illustrated  in  Edward  B.  Garrison's 
Italian  Romanesque  Panel  Painting,  page  223,  No.  607. 

From  the  collection  of  M.  Adolphe  Stoclet,  Brussels. 


CENTRAL  PICTURE 
GALLERIES 

Oscar  Klein 
5  EAST  57th  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 

Telephone  EL5-6564 


18th~Century  French  Antiqudl 


Gueridon  a  deux  plateaux.  Mahogany  with  bronze  dore 
mounts,  white  marble.  Signed  Topino. 


746  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  •  UN  1-1666 
Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS,  BRONZES,  DRAWINGS, 
WATERCOLORS,  etc.,  by  AMERICAN 
and  EUROPEAN  ARTISTS 

A  Particular  want  is  anything  of  American 
Historical  Interest,  especially  subjects  relating  to 
the  West,  such  as  the  Cowboy  and  Indian,  West- 
ern Landscape,  etc.,  by  Artists  such  as  Remington, 
Russell,  Schreyvogel,  Kreighoff,  Bierstadt,  Catlin, 
Homer,  Harnett  and  lesser-known  Artists. 

AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  ARTISTS 
of  the  19th  Century  School. 

EUROPEAN  STORYTELLING  PAINTINGS 
(GENRE)  by  Polish.  Russian,  German  and  Italian 
artists,  etc.,  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED 

J.  N.  BARTFIELD  GALLERIES 

47  West  57th  Street  (2nd  floor)  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019 

Phone  212  PLaza  3-1830 
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ABEL  G. 
WARSHAWSKY 


Autumn  Glory 
Oil  on  canvas 
25J  X  32  inches 
Signed  lower  left 


Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 


A/"  I  EC  T^J  EC  Jr^l  „ai 


aim  pies  of  Superior  Georgian  Silver 


e  ! 


i-  and  19th-century 
erican  and  English 
'er,  Porcelain,  Glass, 
intings  and  Sculpture. 


One  of  a  superb  pair  of  George  II 
sticks,  6J  in.  high,  by  James  Gould. 
London  1736  and  1737.  With  de- 
tachable nozzles,  fully  hallmarked. 

A  pair  of  fine  heavy  Sauceboats, 
4  J  in.  high,  7  A  in.  long,  by  Fuller 
White,  London  1752. 

Coffeepot  with  contemporary  coat 
and  monogram,  11  §  in.  high,  by 
Charles  Wright,  London  1770.  Hot 
Water  Jug  with  reeded  handle. 
11 J  in.  high,  by  David  William* 
1769. 


iOBART  HOUSE 

x  128,  Haddam,  Connecticut  06438 
lephone:  (203)  345-2525 
appointment  only,  Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr. 


LVII 


Le  Havre  -  Beach  Scene 
ALFRED  STEVENS  1823-1906 
Painted  1883,  Oil  on  panel,  29  x  22 
Signed  lower  left:  A  Stevens  '83 
Inscribed  on  back:  A  Stevens  -  October  1883  -  Havre 


S.  IIE.W  LEVY 

BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

2221  Palmer  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Telephone  (914)  633-8669 

Interested  in  purchasing  American  and  English  paintings 
of  the  18th,  19th,  and  early-20th  century 


Venus  and  Cupid 
NARCISSE  VIRGILE  DIAZ  DE  LA  PEN  A  1807-1876 
Painted  1850 
Oil  on  panel,  16x9 


JULIAN 


XV  -  XIX  Century  Works  of  Art 
in  bronze  and  other  media 


CHEVAL  DE  COURSE 
French  School  of  about  1830.  A  bronze  of  superb  finish  .ind  rich  gold 
patination  comparable  in  quality  with  the  contemporary  work  in  oils.) 
watcrcolour  of  Alfred  dc  Dreux  (1810-1860).  Height  9  in.  Width  10. 

406  KINGS  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.io 
FLA  4400  and  3243 
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[RAFALGAR  GALLERIES 


Fine  Paintings 


JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  AMES  (Rosburg  1816 -New  York  1872) 
A  Panoramic  View  i  >f  Ri  >mc 
Signed  and  dated  1836,  and  inscribed  'Leisure  Hours' 
Oil  on  canvas  27  x  37h  inches 


5  BURY  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1 

Tel:  TRAfalgar  6466/7    Telegraphic  Address:  Bencohsons,  London 


SHOWCASE 


WE  ALWAYS  HAVE  AN  ATTRAC- 
TIVE COLLECTION  OF  OLD 
TAPESTRY  AND  NEEDLEWORK 
CUSHIONS. 

E.  B.  SOUHAMI 

6c  PRINCES  ARCADE, 


LONDON  S.W.I 


Regent  7196 


Japanese 

wood 

Okimouo 


depicting 
*Sk      <"'  amusing 
WKt      ami  charming 
subject  of 
typical 
■  Japanese 

,'!:•<  II I  I 

seated  j/ieW 

the  usual  difficulty  with  an  amorous 
Octopus.  2^  in.  high.  Signed  Masakatsu 
(1830  to  i8gg). 

DOUGLAS  J.  K.  WRIGHT 

17  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 
LONDON  S.W.I  Hyde  Park  6496 


Pair  of  fine  quality  silver  entree  dishes  and  covers, 
on  old  Sheffield  plate  warmers.  Victorian  18^4. 
15  in.  x  1 1 J  in.  (144  oz.) 
Duty  free  into  the  United  States. 

($1400)    £$00  pair. 
From  our  36-page  illustrated  catalogue 
post  free  on  request. 

M.  P.  LEVENE  LTD 

(Members:  B.A.D.A.) 

5  THURLOE  PLACE 

LONDON  SW7  (Kensington  3755) 


ARMS.  ARMOUR,  AR1U 
FINE  QUALITY  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD} 

PETER  DALE  L1| 

II  12  ROYAL  OPERA  All 
PALL  MALL,  LONDONl 
Whitehall  369I 


d 

A  rare  and  attractive  eight  sided  oval  Mustard  Pot, 
tt'illi  pierced  and  engraved  decoration.  London 
1786,  by  ISM.  maker  in  Jackson,  name  untraced. 
Height  J  j  inches.  With  blue  glass  liner.  £,Q0. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMfl  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ., 
LONDON  S.W.I  BELgravia  2978 


An  unusual 
French  automation 
lighthouse  clock 
giving  the  illusion 
of  a  winking 
light.  Circa  1850. 
0-i  in.  high. 


Philip  &  Bernard  DOMBEY 

174  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON  W.8  BAYswater  7100 


An 

important 
pair  of 
carved  wood 
Figures 
6  ft.  6  in. 
high. 

Price  £580 
pair. 


A.  T.  SILVESTER  &  Sons  Ltd. 

THE  OLDE  HOUSE,  KNOWLE, 
WARWICKSHIRE.  'Phone  5171 

Solihull  -  Warwick  and  Knowle 


Fine  quality  Dutch  tnarqi 
p"ce  £,350 

From  the  collection  of 
ST.  WILFRIDS  Ar 

HALTON-ON-LUNE 
NR.  LANCASTER 

Tel.  Haitian; 


One  of  a  selection  of  French  marble  fire- 
places. Price  range  from  £,60. 

C.  P.  BURGE 

162  SLOANE  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W.i  Sloane  4240 

and  at  Kingston  and  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey 


A  fine  pair  of  Georgian  chamber-sticks, 

London,  1808,  fully  marked. 

Makers  William  Burwash  and  Robert  Sibley. 


HILTON  GALLERY 

(F.  E.  Goold) 

3  ST.  MARY'S  PASSAGE 

CAMBRIDGE  Cambridge  56886 


As  if  you  could 
forget 


SPRING 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 

April  12th -April  22nd,  1967 

CHELSEA 

OLD  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON  S.W.3 

Full  details  from : 

JOSEPHINE  GRAHAME-BALLIN 
21  GEORGE  STREET  Telephone 
ST.  ALBANS,  HERTS.  St.  Albans  S6069 


Extremely  fine  Georgian  iSog. 
Solid  Silvet  12  in.  Salver,  39  o| 
Maker  Guest  &  Craddock. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  RC 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bour| 


4*  GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 
will  purchase  at  highest  prices  antique  and  modern 
jewellery,  silver  and  period  clocks.  A  valuer  will  call 
to  view  larger  pieces  or  collections. 

G  A  R  R  A  R  D  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  TELEPHONE:  REGENT  7020 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do 
it  yourself.  Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly 
made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners, 
the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the  spine. 
Price  each  18s.  9d.  ($3.00)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing 
and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs 
an  additional  Is.  3d.  (20  cents)  per  binder. 
Order  from  The  Publishing  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I  8. 


□ 
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□ 
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□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
B 
B 
□ 
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RESTORATION 

& 

CONSERVATION 

Bronze,  coins,  pottery,  wood,  ivory, 
painted  surfaces,  metal  work, 
lacquer,  jewellery,  picture  frames,  etc. 

RESTORERS  WORKSHOP 
8  BRAMERTON  ST.,  LONDON  S.W.3 

T.  Martin  &  S.  Walston    Flaxman  1149 


THE 


LEGER  GALL 


1VD  LTD. 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Tollemache,  Countess 
of  Dysart,  as  Miranda 
from  the  Tempest.  By 
John  Constable,  R.A. 
(1776-1837)  after 
Reynolds.  Canvas,  92  A 
X  56A  in.  Signed  and 
dated  1807.  Recorded 
in  The  Life  of  John 
Constable  by  C.  R. 
Leslie,  page  36. 


► 

Francis  Hayman, 
A.R.A.  (1708-1776) 
Canvas,  25J  x  20j  in. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 

February  15th  to  March  25th,  1967 


< 

Arthur  Devis 
(1708-1787) 

Canvas,  21  x  15f  in. 


Mrs.  Collinson  and 
her  two  daughters. 
By  William  Owen, 
R.A.  (1769-1825) 
Canvas,  58£  x  5 1 1  in. 


13   OLD   BOND   STREET,    LONDON  W.1 

VTFAIR  3538/9  Established  1892 

BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


J.KUGEL 


7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 


Tel:  OPE  61.04 

SILVER  AND  GOLD  BOXES  OBJETS  ] 

FINE  ANTIQUE  OLD, 

CONTINENTAL  SILVER  MI 


One  of  a  pair  of  French  Louis  XVI  soup-tureens, 
Paris,  1784,  by  Mathieu  Coiny. 
A  set  of  four  French  Louis  XVI  candlesticks, 
Paris,  1 778,  by  Antoine  Bouillier. 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 


PETIT  PALAIS  26  x  3^  ins. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION 
OF  PAINTINGS  BY 

ERNEST  RENOUX 

1863-1932 

MARCH  8th  -  51st  1967 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAYS  to-i 

Illustrated  Catalogues  upon  Request 

6  DUKE  STREET    ST.  JAMES'S    LONDON  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  866^ 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 


■ 


G.  LOISHAU  i86f-i9}f  LE  POINT  AU  CAP  FREHEL,  i9oj  29  x  36  ins. 


P.  MONTEZIN  1874-1946  CHEMIN  AU  BORD  DE  LA  RIVIERE  29  X  t 

6  DUKE  STREET       ST.  JAMES'S       LONDON  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  8bb5 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 


G.  CAILLEBOTTE  i  848-1  894  VILLERS  SUR  MER,  1880  24  x  29  ins. 


HENRI-MARTIN  1860-1945  PAYS  AG  E  DE  LA  BASTIDI 


6  DUKE  STREET 


ST.  JAMES'S       LONDON  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  866  j 


The  COMPLETE 

I 

Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 


960  pages  text 

512  pages  monochrome 
plates 

Glossaries  of  terms 
at  the  end  of 
every  section 

Compiled  by 
The  Connoisseur 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey 

•  I  OS.  [^4  .  16  .  o  post  paid  fn 
The  Connoisseur  Book  Dept., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18] 


'the  most  comprehensive  & 
authoritative  single-volume 
work  of  reference  in  its  field' 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1967 


LXVI 


London 


r Attractive  George  II  Inkstand 
London  IJ^S 

Maker :  William  Robertson 
Length  w\  inches 
Weight  23  oz.  10  dwt. 


LIMITED 


m  English  Silver 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  W.C.I.  HOLBORN  2712 
NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 

of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd.  Member  of  The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


>rge  I 

heavy 

icks 

1714 

Anthony  Nelme 


j  inches 


26  oz.  5  dwt. 


'Ml 


New  York 

Anthony  Nelme  like  his 
contemporaries  the 
Garthornes  and  Benjamin 
Pyne,  was  appointed 
a  Court  goldsmith  b\ 
Queen  Anne. 
A  fine  craftsman,  Nelme's 
work  owes  much  to  tin- 
strong  Huguenot 
influence  of  this  period. 


80.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON.  1757-1837. 
Watercolour.  4J  x  7|  inches. 


View  near  Gravesend. 
Signed  and  dated  1804. 


72.  JAMES  WILSON  CARMICHAEL.  1 800- 1 S 
Watercolour.  6|  x  9|  inches. 


APPLEBY  BROS.LTD 

8/10  RYDER  STREET    '    ST.  JAMES'S    '  S.W.I. 

Whitehall  2209    ■    Temple  Bar  2509 


EXHIBITION 
of 

18th  and  19th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

March  7th  until  March  21st.  1967 

Hours  10  -  5.30   Saturdays  10-12 


DRAWINGS  ILLUSTRATED  MAY  BE  PURCHASED 
PRIOR  TO  EXHIBITION 


86.  PAULSANDBY.  1729-1809.  Portrait  of  at 
Pen  and  wash. 


21.  DAVID  ROBERTS.  R.A.  1796-1864. 
Watercolour.  5.1     9,'  inches. 


Egyptian  Ruins. 
Signed  and  dated  November  1861. 


91.  PHILIPPE  JAMES  DE  LOUTHERBOURG.  R.A.  17 

Going  to  Market.  Watercolour. 


An  extremely  fine  antique  silver  tankard  of  the  Charles  II  period  contemporarily  engraved  on  the  cover  with 
the  arms  of  Kennedy  of  Benuane  and  on  the  body  with  the  initials  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  and  his  wife. 
London  date:  1663       Maker's  mark:  PP  a  cinquefoil  below       Weight:  27  ozs.  16  dwts.       Height:  5$  inches. 


SPINK 

Founded  1666 

ORIENTAL  ART  ANTIQUE  SILVER  EUROPEAN  GLASS  &  PORCELAIN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS   CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES   COINS   MEDALS  &  ORDERS 


lo  H  R.H.  The  Duke  oj  Edinburgh 
Medallist* 


Dink  &  Son  Ltd.,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Whitehall  5275.  Cables:  Spink  London,  S.W.1. 


J 


The  Connoisseur  Register  Advertisemeil 


GALLERIES 

Dunning's  Antiques.  1 0,000  sq.  ft.  showrooms  only  20  miles  north  of 
London.  Supply  Antique  Furniture,  Barometers,  Clocks,  Mus'cal,  Medical 
and  Scientific  Instruments.  Unusual  Metalwork  and  Pewter.  Paintings, 
Sculpture  and  Bronzes.  Early  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  58  HOLYWELL 
HILL,  ST.  ALBANS  51 065. 

Oil  Paintings,  1 7th,  1 8th,  1 9th  centuries.  Lists  free ;  approval :  speedy 
delivery  overseas.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY, 
LTD.,  IDEN,  RYE,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND.  Telephone  :  Iden  304. 

WANTED 

Cartier  The  Jewellers  are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  fine 
jewellery  (Modern  or  Antique)  single  pieces  or  estates.  All  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Cartier  Ltd.,  175  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.1. 
HYDe  Park  6962. 

Almost  any  complete  volumes  of  The  Studio  wanted.  Also 
Connoisseur,  Illustrated  London  News,  Annual  Register,  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  Quarterly  Review,  The  Sketch,  The  Tatler,  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  Nature,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Philosophical 
Society,  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  -  set  or  any, 
American  Neptune  —  set  or  any,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical 
Research  -  set  or  any,  and  any  other  learned  journals.  H.  Pordes,  529b 
Finchley  Road,  London,  N.W.3.  HAM  :  9878. 

FOR  SALE 

Old  Prints,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1  856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 

Antique  Maps  -  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  stating  part  of  interest. 
P.  J.  Radford  (C)  Denmead,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Coins.  Purchased  and  sold.  Call  or  write  MAYFAIR  COIN  CO.,  8  Cork 
Street,  W.1.  REGent  0086/7. 

Heidrichs  Golden  Party  Badge  in  gold  and  enamel.  Presented  by 

Hitler.  Offers  :  Box  No.  7375. 

Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  priced  catalogue  for  sale.  Many  illustrated. 
English  Porcelain  1956  to  1962.  Paintings  and  watercolours  1956  to 
1  966.  Write  :  School  House,  Iden  (phone  304),  Rye,  Sussex. 

Antique  Prints,  many  subjects,  including  British,  Foreign  Views.  State 
interests  to  :  Brian  J.  Page,  'Hill  House',  High  Street,  Billericay,  Essex. 

Tibetan  Tapestry  Tanka,  immaculate  condition  over  100  years. 
Offers  :  Barker,  59  Onslow  Gardens,  N.1 0. 

The  Connoisseur,  March  1929  -  December  1932  complete;  also  in- 
complete sets  for  1921,  1924  and  1925.  Offers:  Harper,  137  Walsall 
Road,  Sutton  Coldfield. 


Monamy  -  Important  seascape  26J  *  43  inches  available  for  ccki 
at  £2,000.  Seen  Central  London.  Box  No.  7360. 

Early  Connoisseurs.  302  issues  between  1  and  358.  £36,  pi  jj 
or  can  deliver  part  way.  Hewlett,  Rosehill,  Lyonshall,  HerefordB 

Epstein  Bronze  of  'Einstein' 

£4,500.  Box  No.  7377. 

SITUATIONS 


as  in  page  320  of  latest  bol 


Gentleman  required  to  manage  large  antique  and  new  silver  deal 
Good  remuneration  to  right  person.  Please  write  stating  experjl 
Prestons  Limited,  Deansgate,  Bolton.  Telephone:  Bolton  25M 

PROPERTY 

A  Shop  of  Character  in  Beauchamp  Place,  for  Antique  Furniti 
let  on  a  1  2^  year  lease.  640  sq.  ft.,  c.h.  Premium  £2,500.  Rent  $| 
£1,850p.a.  Box  No.  7376. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cameo  Corner  welcome  you  to  view  their  distinctive  colla 
antique  jewellery.  26  Museum  Street,  W.C.1 .  Tel :  01  -636-04oD 

9-5  (Thurs.  6.30).  Closed  Sats. 

School  of  Design  &  Decoration.  The  next  ten-week  conq 
courses  start  on  2nd  May. 

The  Lecture  Course,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Inchbalcp 
all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  bi 
on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture,  si 
china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and  da 
studios. 

The  Drawing  Course  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and  dj 
interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the  super] 
practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application  forms  froj 
bald  School  of  Design,  10  Milner  Street,  London,  S.W.3.  I 
bridge  0568. 

Antiques  -  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  repairin 
furniture.  KEEBLE,  LTD.,  20  Welbeck  Street,  W.1.  Tel:  Welbed 

Woodcarving,  Classical  Woodwork  and  Restoration,  S.  A.  K 
(School  of  Woodcarving  1933-1936)  Arch  14,  Manor  Road,  I 
E.1  6.  Telephone  :  01  -476  6360. 


Duplicating 

(ENT:3324). 


Tape-typing.  Mabel  Eyles,  10  Beaconsfield  Roa 


Register  advertisements  are  1/9  per  word,  minimum  £1.2.6  for  1t 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manag 
CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  I 
ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.1.  (Victoria  2331).  Addresses  or  Box  P 
must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marl 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  act 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


have  devoted  many  years  to  restoring  fin 
18th  Century  English  Furniture,  and  realij 
that  Dining  Tables  of  this  period  are  partici 
larly  desirable  but  becoming  very  rare.  I  hav> 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  reproduce  some  < 
the  more  elegant  Dining  and  Breakfast  Tabl 
of  this  period  for  present-day  use.  Good  phot 
graphs  of  my  collection  can  be  sent  on  requesj 

Width:  3  ft.  6  in.  Length:  (1  leaf)  6  ft.  6  l 
(with  2)  8  ft. 


1 


Crouch  Lane,  Borough  Green,  Kent.      Borough  Green  3278 
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SOTHEBY'S 

TUESDAY,  14th  MARCH 

TWENTY-THREE  IMPORTANT 
ARMENIAN  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 
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The  binding  of  an  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
1653-54  A.D.,  170  by  130  mm. 


A  leaf  from  an  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  1658  A.D.,  162  by  112  mm. 


f/      VT  /'T  /  7  Tf  FY  .f'T& 


A  miniature  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Four  Gospels  in  Armenian,  Cilicia,  dated  1307  A.D., 
175  by  115  mm. 


The  Baptism,  a  miniature  by  Thoros  Roslin,  from  the 
Hethum  Gospels,  Cilicia,  1268  A.D.,  220  by  165  mm. 


Catalogue,  20  plates,  3  in  colour,  £1.  (by  post  £1.  5s.). 


SOTHEBY'S 


WEDNESDAY,  15th  MARCH 

INE  18th  AND  19th  CENTURY  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  Mrs.  VIVA  KING,  I.  W.  BELL,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Brigadier  Sir  OTHO  PRIOR-PALMER,  Kt.,  D.S.O.,  and  other  owners 


Samuel  Palmer,  R.W.S.  A  Cornfield,  Shoreham,  at  Twilight.  Sepia  and  indian  ink,  c.  1831-2. 

5-$  by  6|  inches. 


Robert  Streater.  A  View  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  Durham.  30£  by  44  inches. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  26  plates,  1  in  colour,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.). 


SOTHEBY'S 

FRIDAY,  17th  MARCH 

RUGS  AND  CARPETS 
FINE  TAPESTRIES,  CLOCKS 
AND  FINE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

the  property  of 
Lt.-Col.  E.  D.  V.  NORTHEY 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  CALEDON 
The  Trustees  of  Lady  GRANT  and 
Sir  ANTHONY  M.  L.  COPE,  Bt. 
removed  from  Bromshill  Park,  Hants,  and 
other  owners 


Tho.  Tompion,  Londini  fecit,  c.  1700,  1 
in.  high. 


One  of  a  pair  of  Chippendale  pier  glasses,  5  ft.  10  in.  high 
by  3  ft.  7  in.  wide. 


A  large  seventeenth  century  brass  chandelier,  4  ft.  6  in.  high 
by  5  ft.  4  in  diameter. 


One  of  a  pair  of  console  tables  to  match  the  pier  glasses  above,  3  ft. 
high  by  3  ft.  4  in.  wide. 


A  suite  of  George  II  mahogany  seat  furniture  with  the  original  needlewk 
comprising  a  settee  and  six  side  chairs,  the  settee  4  ft.  11  in.  wi 


Illustrated  Catalogue 


SOTHEBY'S 


Telephone  '  ^ — '        M.      M.     A.  A — ;        ^      M-  Telegrams 

(INITIO,  Tl 
LONDON  Wl 


01-493  7242  {Affiliated  Company:  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.)  ABINITIO,  TELEX 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  242 
34-5  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W 1 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.  980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 

Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891 

LOS  ANGELES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  The  Executive  Life  Building  (Suite  904) 
9777  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210 

Telephone:  Beverly  Hills  274-7239  Telex:  677120 

will  hold  the  following  sales  in  MARCH  &  APRIL  each  sale  beginning  at  11  a.m. 

unless  otherwise  stated 

ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR 


i  day,  1st  March.  Old  Master  Paint- 

property  of  Major  T.  F.  Trollope- 
\  .nd  other  owners,  including  works  by 

ii  Rocca,  Antonio  Carneo,  Carlo 
>  John  de  Critz,  Willem  van  de  Velde  the 
i  ,  Abraham  Calraat,  Jan  Mortel,  Jan 
i  .lolenaer,  Jan  van  der  Meer,  Constan- 
I  :her,  and  Jan  Abraham  Beerstraaten. 
I  le  Is.  (post  free). 

r  ay,  2nd  March,  at  10.30  a.m.  Im- 
Jewels,  the  property  of  Col.  R.  G. 

1  Lady  Gambier-Parry,  Mrs.  N.  P.  L. 
r  King,  Esq.,  Miss  Agnes  Asphar,  Miss 

i  Vilson,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Michael  Sieff, 

)  r  owners,  including  an  important  neck- 
ubies  and  diamonds  and  a  very  im- 
flexible  bracelet  in  similar  stones,  a 
!  necklace  in  circular,  baguette  and 
ped  stones,  a  diamond  flexible  bracelet, 
ind  diamond  flower-head  brooch,  an 
leteenth  century  emerald  and  diamond 
a  nineteenth  century  emerald  and  dia- 
;ndant,  a  pair  of  diamond  clips,  three 

I  single-stone  rings,  step-cut,  cushion- 
and   navette-shaped   respectively,  a 

and  diamond  three-stone  ring,  a 
I  and  diamond  two-stone  crossover 
ir  Victorian  diamond  brooch-pendants, 
with  a  black  pearl,  and  an  interesting 
?n  of  nineteenth  century  jewellery 
liamond-set,  including  a  riviere,  a  large 
-shaped  hair  ornament,  two  flower 
lair  ornaments  and  a  pair  of  Sevigne 
s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  9  plates,  2s.  6d. 
3s.  6d.). 

( 

lay,  2nd  March.  English  and  Foreign 
nd  Plate,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Han- 
ut.-Col.  P.  F.  Metcalfe,  A.  S.  East,  Esq., 
M.F.  Morrison,  E.  L.  A.  Mathias,  Esq., 
her  owners,  including  a  George  II 
>y  Charles  Hatfied,  1737,  a  George  II 
d  cover,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1744,  a 

II  tankard,  by  John  Fray,  1749,  three 
II  tea  caddies,  by  S.  Taylor,  1752-5,  a 

II  coffee  pot,  by  Robert  Cox,  1752,  a 

III  cake  basket,  by  Robert  Hennell, 
George  III  barrel  tankard,  by  P.  &  W. 
n,  1805,  a  Georgian  meat  dish,  by 
leman,  1824,  a  Georgian  salver,  1828 
l  interesting  Collection  of  wine  and 
ibels.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Friday,  3rd  March.  Works  of  Art,  Textiles 
and  Tapestries,  English  and  Continental  Furni- 
ture, the  property  of  R.  London,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Wilma  Lees,  Henry  Nyburg,  Esq.,  and  other 
owners,  including  stained  glass;  sculpture, 
terracotta  and  ivories;  an  early  Louis  XV 
Aubusson  mythological  tapestry;  a  set  of  six 
Chippendale  mahogany  dining  chairs,  a  Chip- 
pendale giltwood  wall  mirror,  a  George  III 
mahogany  kneehole  writing  table,  a  pair  of 
Regency  mahogany  dining  room  pedestals,  and 
a  good  George  IV  three-pedestal  mahogany 
dining  table.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Monday,  6th  March.  Fine  English  and 
Continental  Portrait  Miniatures,  Gold  Snuff 
Boxes,  Works  of  Art  by  Carl  Faberge,  and 
Renaissance  Jewellery,  the  property  of  J.  Loffet, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bentley,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Walpole. 
The  Hon.  P.  Kindersley,  the  late  Baroness 
Carolina  Ruth,  Mrs.  Jean  Merry,  M.  H.  Crigh- 
ton,  Esq.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Torphichen,  and 
other  owners,  including  an  attractive  miniature 
of  a  child  by  C.  F.  Zincke,  a  series  of  fine  mini- 
atures by  Andrew  Plimer,  a  miniature  of 
Henry  Winchcombe  Hartley  by  John  Smart,  an 
attractive  miniature  of  a  girl  by  George  Engle- 
heart,  a  miniature  of  a  Gentleman  by  the  artist 
signing  D.M.,  a  miniature  of  Thomas.  Marquis 
of  Wharton  by  Thomas  Flatman,  an  interesting 
miniature  of  Mrs.  Gibson  by  Richard  Gibson 
and  a  fine  pair  of  miniatures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vendeput  by  Cornelius  Johnson;  a  Louis  XV 
three-colour  gold  snuff  box,  Paris,  1 769,  a  Louis 
XVI  gold  and  verre  eglomise  snuff  box  by 
Joseph-Etienne  Blerzy,  Paris,  1798,  a  Louis  XVI 
gold  and  enamel  snuff  box  by  Alexis  Proffit, 
Paris,  1781,  a  fine  Louis  XVI  gold  and  enamel 
snuff  box,  Paris,  1778,  and  a  Swiss  gold  and 
enamel  telescope;  works  of  art  by  Carl  Faberge, 
including  a  heart-shaped  hardstone  miniature 
frame,  a  gold  and  hardstone  vodka  cup,  both 
workmaster  Michael  Perchin,  an  attractive 
gold  and  enamel  lorgnette,  workmaster  Henrik 
Wigstrom;  also  Renaissance  jewellery,  includ- 
ing a  fine  Italian  onyx  cameo,  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  a  South  German  gold  and 
enamel  pendant,  late  sixteenth  century.  Cata- 
logue, 1 7  plates,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.). 

Tuesday,  7th  March.  Chinese  Ceramics, 
Snuff  bottles  and  Works  of  Art,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  including  Celadon  and  other 


early  wares,  Famille-Verte  and  Faniille-Rose 
porcelain,  blue  and  white  wares  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  snuffbottles  in  various  materials, 
jade  and  hardstone  carvings  and  cloisonne 
enamels.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Wednesday,  8th  March,  at  10.30  a.m. 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Paint- 
ings and  Drawings,  the  property  of  various 
owners,  including  paintings  by  Chinnery,  A. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  Edrige,  Harry  Hall,  Niemann, 
Reinagle,  Sartorius,  Schweickhardt,  T.  Smythe, 
E.  H.  Stannard,  Stark,  Van  Os,  Eugene  von 
Blaas,  James  Ward,  R.A.,  Watts,  and  Wootten; 
also  drawings  by  Andriessen,  M.  E.  Cotman, 
Downman,  Birket  Foster,  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
P.R.A.,  Rowlandson,  and  Stephenoff.  Cata- 
logue Is.  (post  free). 

Thursday,  9th  March.  Fine  English  and 
Continental  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Thrale,  G.  Sircom,  Esq.,  The  Most 
Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Zetland,  Lady  Samuel, 
and  other  owners,  including  a  pair  of  George  1 
small  salvers  on  foot,  1714,  a  Channel  Islands 
salver  and  a  wine  taster,  both  c.  1730-50,  a  set 


Monday.  13th  March,  and  following  two  days. 
A  seventeenth  century  Japanese  Lacquer  box 
(kogo). 
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of  three  George  III  tea  caddies,  1763-5,  a 
George  III  heavy  soup  tureen  and  cover,  by 
Pitts  and  Pready,  1799,  two  figure  candlesticks, 
by  William  Pitts,  1809,  with  later  branches  to 
fit,  and  two  George  III  oblong  entree  dishes,  by 
Paul  Storr,  1814.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  7  plates, 
Is.  6d.(by  post  2s.  6d.). 

Friday,  10th  March.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the  property 
of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Monday,  13th  March,  at  10.30  a.m.  A  Por- 
tion of  The  Celebrated  Collection  of  Herbals  and 
Botanical  Books,  the  property  of  The  Society  of 
Herbalists,  comprising  incunabula,  including 
Crescentius,  Ruralia  Commoda,  1471,Serapious, 
Liber  aggregatas,  1479,  Herbarius  Lai  inns  [c. 
1485],  and  Hortus  Sanitatis,  1487  and  1491; 
Continental  books  of  the  sixteenth  to  nine- 
teenth century,  including  Macer  Floridus,  De 
viribus  herbarum,  [c.  1 500],  Herbolario  volgare, 
1523,  Le  grant  herhier  [c.   1525],  Brunfels, 


Tuesday,  14th  March.  A  Meissen  figure  of 
Mezzetin,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  7}  inches. 


Herbarum  eiconef,  1532-1536,  Ruellius,  De 
natura  stirpium,  1536,  Fuchs,  De  historia 
stirpium,  1542,  Thurneisser's  Descripto  p/an- 
tarum,  1578,  Herbarz  Polski,  1595,  Crispin  de 
Pas,  Hortus  floridus,  1614-1617,  Hernandez, 
Plantarum  .  .  .  Mexicanorum  historia,  1 65 1 ,  and 
Linne's  Hortus  Cliff ortianus,  1747;  The  grete 
herball,  1527,  bound  with  Brunschwig's  The 
distyllacyon  of  the  waters  [1527],  and  The 
vertuous  handy  warke  of  sitrgeri,  1525;  Turner's 
A  new  herball,  1561-1562,  Glisson's  A  treatise  of 
the  rickets,  1668,  Rafinesque's  Medical  botany 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  1828-1830;  an 
extensive  series  of  the  works  of  Nicholas 
Culpeper;  books  on  medicine,  surgery, 
medical  botany,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  vinology 
and  gardening.  Catalogue,  8  plates,  4s.  (by 
post  5s.). 


Monday,  13th  March,  Scientific  Instru- 
ments, and  Watches,  the  property  of  A.  J. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd,  Henry 
Nyburg,  Esq.,  and  other  owners,  including  an 
important  Hispano-Flemish  equatorial  dial, 
dated  1558,  a  silver  and  gilt-metal  universal 
equatorial  dial  by  Christoph  Kohler,  ivory  dip- 
tych dials  by  Thomas  Tucher  and  Nikolaus 
Miller,  1647,  Butterfield,  Dieppe  and  Augs- 
burg dials,  perpetual  calendars  and  micro- 
scopes; a  crystal  crucifix  watch  from  the 
Webster  collection,  a  very  rare  silver  lever 
watch  by  Richard  Pendleton,  no.  175,  a 
Breguet  half-quarter  repeating  watch,  no.  3958, 
a  Breguet  quarter  repeating  ruby  cylinder 
watch,  no.  4148,  and  a  Breguet  gold  pocket 
thermometer,  no.  194.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Monday,  13th  March,  and  following  two 
days.  Japanese  Works  of  Art,  the  property  of 
Peter  Moore,  Esq.,  and  other  owners,  compris- 
ing fine  inro  and  lacquer  wares,  including  a 
suzuribako  by  Shiomi  Masanari,  a  small 
cabinet  by  Yoyusai,  other  suzuribako,  bon, 
kodansu,  kogo  and  cabinets;  also  netsuke  in 
wood  and  ivory;  swords  and  sword  guards; 
decorative  metalwork,  shibayama  wares  and 
ivory  carvings.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Tuesday,  14th  March.  Twenty-three  Impor- 
tant Armenian  Illuminated  Manuscripts.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  20  plates,  3  in  colour,  £1  (by 
post  £1 .  5s.). 


Tuesday,  14th  March,  at  approximately 
11.20  a.m.  Valuable  Printed  Books,  Autograph 
Letters  and  Historical  Documents,  the  property 
of  The  Hon.  Dudley  North,  W.  Hansford 
White,  Esq.,  Commandante  Neri  Faracini,  Dr. 
E.  P.  Rich,  and  other  owners.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue, 10  plates,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.) 


Tuesday,  14th  March.  Important  >nt» 

tal  Porcelain,  the  property  of  His  Cce  Tfe 
Duke  of  Fife,  Sir  Charles  Shuckbiji.  B 
G.  K.  Galliers-Pratt,  Esq.,  Mrs.  F.  ShalKvdj 
Wilfred  Sainsbury,  Esq.,  and  otheiW-. 
comprising  a  magnificent  pair  of  Meis 
with  Louis  XV  ormolu  mounts,  an  Jxsnjrf 
group  of  Harlequin  and  Frohlich  as  tlQusti 
Doctor,  a  group  of  Frohlich  and  pjnie* 
together,  another  of  Frohlich  in  m&a 
costume,  dated  1741,  also  'Der  Stmi!& 
Liebhaber'  group,  and  single  Italianiomei 
figures  of  Punchinello  and  of  afc^n 
Scowling  and  with  a  Monocle,  all  blob©, 
Joachim  Kaendler,  two  important  Wa?4 
painted  by  Johann  Gregor  Horoldt,  Bona* 
white  teapot,  a  later  teapot  painted  p  j  | 
Stadler,  and  a  documentary  AugsburgWs 
ed  teapot  by  J.  A.  Aufenwerth,  dishlpim 
and  other  wares  with  Kakiemon,  'tioJsf 
Imari  and  bird  decoration,  and  a  'pgaitf 
punch  bowl;  Vincennes  and  earljSnd 
biscuit  figures  and  groups,  incluotg  tin 
complete  set  of  eight  Enfant s  Boitcheknbfr 
three  groups  Le  Jalou.x,  La  Lecon  de  itttaf) 
Les  Mangeurs  de  Raisins,  a  very  rA  go.'1, 
mounted  Sevres  rose  marbre  Versvt.  a 
attractive  pair  of  Nymphenburg  she  w 
meats,  one  dated  1775,  and  a  pair  F  earr 
Hochst  ormolu-mounted  figures  of  ildia 
Catalogue,  35  plates,  1  in  colour,  5s.  >yp« 
6s.  6d.). 

Wednesday,  15th  March.  Fine  Eitttri 
and  Nineteenth  Century  Drawings  and  Intina 

the  property  of  Mrs.  Viva  King,  I.  .  Bel 
Esq.,  C.B.E.,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Scthus 
Sir  Charles  Richmond-Brown,  Bt.,  Mil 
Sir  Otho  Prior-Palmer,  D.S.O.,  Tifl 
william  Museum,  Cambridge,  Sold  bIDw 
tion  of  the  Syndics,  and  other  owners,  ikia 
Portrait  of  John  Cartwright,  by  HenrHB 
R.A.,  A  cornfield,  Shoreham,  c.  1831,  b;SM 
Palmer,  R.W.S.,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  >62J 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Landscape  necmli 
zona,  by  John  Ruskin,  and  drawings ' 
Blake,  H.  W.  Bunbury,  R.  Dadd,ind 
Varley;  also  a  fine  group  of  sporting  ijjftii 
with  examples  by  J.  Ferneley,  Snr.,  H»i 
J.  N.  Sartorius  and  James  Ward,  R.A.Jp 
portrait  of  William  and  Thomas  W 
William  Meyer  and  the  Artist,  and  Perm 
Lady  Augusta  Murray,  both  by  Geon'R* 
ney;  fine  examples  by  James  CollinsoiJan 
Holland,  and  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.  Iljttsi 
Catalogue,  26  plates,  1  in  colour,  s.i  i 
post  6s.  6d.). 

Thursday,  16th  March,  at  11  a.m.  d- 
p.m.  Important  Nineteenth  Century  andl<« 
Etchings,  Woodcuts  and  Lithographs,  fcp 

perty  of  Sir  William  Montagu-Pollock,iel 
Harry  Rosenthal,  Esq.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Nijan 
Amsterdam,  F.  M.  S.  Winand,  Esq.,  aij)0! 
owners,  including  Edvard  Munch,  Made* 
langem  roten  Haar  (Schiefler  142c),  lit  I 
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.  16th  March,  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
cNeill  Whistler.  Portrait  of  Robert  de 
uiou  (W.  137).  Lithograph.  210  by 
90  mm. 


in  colours,    Das   kranke  Madchen 
r   7),   etching,    and    Eva  Mudocci 
r  212),  lithograph;  Emil  Nolde,  Junge 
Schiefler  58),  lithograph,  one  of  four 
loured  by  the  artist,  Hamburg.  Freihafen 
r  137),  etching,  and  Grosser  und  kleiner 
r  (Schiefler  36),  woodcut ;  a  group  of  six 
lithographs  by  Max  Beckmann,  other 
prints  by  Lovis  Corinth,  Egon  Schiele, 
eckel,  Ernst  Ludwig  Kirchner,  Rathe 
i,  Otto  Miiller  and  Oskar  Kokoschka: 
etchings  and  lithographs,  including 
is  John's  Tete  Farouche  and  Whistler's 
j  of  Robert  de  Montesquiou:  other  works 
i  and  Whistler,  Samuel  Palmer,  Edward 
,    Charles    Keene,    Walter  Richard 
and  Edward  Gordon  Craig;  modern 
<phs  by  Henry  Moore,  Graham  Suther- 
»am  Francis,  Ceri   Richards,  Sidney 
Karel  Appel,  Vieira  da  Silva,  David 
:y  and  Zao  Wou-Ki;  also  art  reference 
including  Asplund's  Zom  and  Schiefler's 
1910-25;  French  etchings  and  litho- 
by  Francois  Millet.  Camille  Corot, 
>re  Gericault,  Eugene  Delacroix,  Odilon 
,  Edouard    Manet,    Auguste  Rodin, 
mile  Laboureur,  Henri  Matisse,  Pablo 
>,  Georges  Rouault  and  Jacques  Villon; 
aphs  by  Honore  Daumier,  including 
irsd' Artistes  (L.D.  3243-3252),  the  set  of 


ten  plates,  and  L'Ane  et  le.s  Deux  Voleurs  (L.D. 
3253);  Edouard  Vuillard,  La  Partie  de  Dames 
(R.-M.  32),  lithograph  printed  in  colours;  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  La  Charette  Anglaise,  La 
Goulue  et  sa  Soeur,  Zimmerman  et  sa  Machine, 
Femme  an  Plateau,  from  Elles,  La  Gage,  Yvette 
Guilbert  (Si'rie  Anglaise),  Tete  de  Re  jane,  Divan 
Japonais,  and  La  Revue  Blanche;  also  Pierre 
Bonnard,  Paravent  d  Quatre  Feuilles (R.-M.  47). 
Catalogue,  37  plates,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.). 

Friday,  17th  March.  Fine  English  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  Clocks,  Rugs  and  Carpets,  and 
Fine  Tapestries,  the  property  of  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  of  Caledon,  Major  T.  F.  Trollope-Bellew, 
Sir  Trenchard  Cox,  C.B.E.,  Lieut. -Col.  E.  G. 
V.  Northey,  The  Trustees  of  Lady  Grant  and 
Sir  Anthony  M.  L.  Cope,  Bt.,  removed  from 
Bromshill  Park,  Hants.,  the  late  Viscount  Clif- 
den,  K.C.V.O.,  The  Central  Council  for 
Physical  Recreation,  and  other  owners,  includ- 
ing, a  rare  George  III  Axminster  carpet;  The 
Bisham  Abbey  tapestries,  a  fine  set  of  early  six- 
teenth century  Brussels  tapestries  depicting  the 
story  of  Tobit  and  Tobias,  and  two  fine  early 
seventeenth  century  tapestries  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  after  the  Raphael  cartoons;  a  fine 
ebony-cased  bracket  clock,  no.  312,  by  Thomas 
Tompion;a  fine  pair  of  Chippendale  pier  glasses 
and  console  tables,  a  good  set  of  sixteen  George 

11  mahogany  dining  chairs,  a  fine  set  of  Hepple- 
white  dining  chairs,  an  important  pair  of 
George  II  mahogany  pedestal  library  tables  at- 
tributed to  William  Kent  and  a  highly  import- 
ant suite  of  George  II  mahogany  seat  furniture, 
with  the  original  needlework  covers,  comprising 
a  setteeand  six  side  chairs.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Monday,  20th  March,  at  10.30  a.m.  Arms 
and  Armour,  the  property  of  The  Armouries, 
H.M.  Tower  of  London  (Part  VII).  Sold  by 
Order  of  the  Master  of  the  Armouries,  the  prop- 
erty of  D.  B.  Ashton,  Esq.,  and  other  owners, 
including  Sea  Service  flintlock  pistols  and  Navy 
percussion-cap  pistols;  and  European  swords; 
two  complete  suits  of  German  composed  arm- 
our, sixteenth-seventeenth  century,  a  French 
suit  of  armour,  c.  1600,  a  fine  pair  of  double- 
barrelled  under  and  over  pistols  by  Ezekiel 
Baker,  c.  1800,  a  good  pair  of  silver-mounted 
flintlock  pistols,  mid-eighteenth  century,  a  fine 
double-barrelled  under  and  over  flintlock 
Officer's  pistol,  early  nineteenth  century,  a  fine 
pair  of  German  or  Dutch  double-barrelled  turn 
over  flintlock  holster  pistols,  c.  1700,  a  rare 
cased  garniture  of  flintlock  pocket  pistols,  late 
eighteenth  century,  a  fine  pair  of  flintlock  hol- 
ster pistols  by  Harrison  &  Thomson,  late 
eighteenth  century,  a  fine  gokl-hilted  Presenta- 
tion Sword  dated  1786.  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

12  plates,  2s.  6d.  (by  post  3s.  6d.). 

Monday,  20th  March,  at  2.30  p.m.  Coins  and 
Medals,  the  property  of  The  Trustees  of  the  late 
Lady  Le  Poer  Trench,  Sold  by  Order  of  The  Rt. 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  late  Frank 


Beardsley,  Esq.,  and  other  owners,  comprising 
English  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  and 
specimen  sets,  including  a  Cromwell  pattern 
half-broad,  dated  1656,  and  a  small  Collection 
of  Gold  Coins  of  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far 
East;  and  orders,  decorations  and  medals, 
including  a  George  Cross  awarded  to  H.  H. 
Reed  in  1941.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Monday,  20th  March,  and  following  day. 
Valuable  Printed  Books,  the  property  of  The  Rt. 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  removed  from  Powis 
Castle,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  other  owners.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Tuesday,  21st  March.  English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  the  property  of  various  owners. 

Wednesday,  22nd  March.  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Paintings,  the  property  of 
various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Thursday,  23rd  March.  English  and  Foreign 
Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  various  owners. 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 

Friday,  31st  March.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the  property 
of  various  owners.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  3rd  April.  A  Bohemian  engraved 
goblet,  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  5J 
inches. 
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PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  Inc 

Affiliated  with  SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  London 
980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10021 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  5th-6th  APRIL,  Evenings 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINiS 
19th  and  20th  CENTURY  SCULPTURE 


Marc  Chagall,  La  Marchande  de  Pain.  1910.  25J  by  29£  inches. 


Claude  Monet.  Scene  de  Canal,  Amsterdam.  1873.  24  by  40  inches 


also  Paintings  by 

BOUDIN  •  BRAQUE  •  FRESNAYE  •  DELVAUX  •  KLEE  •  LEGER 
MONDRIAN  •  PICASSO  •  PISSARRO  •  RENOIR  ■  ROUAULT 
SISLEY  •  SOUTINE  •  VALTAT  and  VLAMINCK 


PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  Inc 

Affiliated  with  SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  London 
980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10021 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  5th-6th  APRIL,  Evenings 

19th  and  20th  CENTURY  SCULPTURE 
IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

including  works  by 
/  .P  •  DUCHAMP-VILLON  ■  EPSTEIN 
JLBE  •  LAURENS  •  MARINI  •  MOORE 
and  RENOIR 

On  View  from 
Friday,  31st  March 

Sculpture  Catalogue: 
extensively  illustrated  $2.00 

Picture  Catalogue: 
containing  20  colour  plates  $3.00 

Additional  for  Fast  Mail 

Catalogues  are  also  available  from 
SOTHEBY'S  -  34  New  Bond  Street,  London 


Constantin  Brancusi.  Le  Baiser.  Plaster,  1908-10.  11  inches.  Auguste  Rodin.  Tete  de  Pierre  Wiessant:  Study  for  the  Burghers  of 

Calais.  Bronze,  height  1 1  inches. 


Henry  Moore.  Draped  Seated  Figure  against  a  Curved  Wall.  Bronze, 
1956-7.  Height  9  inches. 
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£Ey  Appoinimtnt 
tu  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Alother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Qtteen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  WA 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


AN  UNUSUAL  TABLE  CLOCK  BY  CARL  FABERGE  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  enamelled 
translucent  yellow  over  a  moire  guillochage  and  mounted  with  chased  two-colour  gold 
swags,  ribbon  tics,  pineapple  finials  and  husk  borders.  The  white  enamelled  dial  is  framed 
by  a  rope  twist  border.  Bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster,  Michael  Perchin. 

Length:  5]  inches. 


1 


mi 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  19TH  CENTURY  SUITE  OF  GRAPES  AND  VINE  LEAVES  in  gold 
and  diamonds  comprising  a  pendant  with  necklet  and  a  pair  of  drop  earrings. 


ESTABLiSHEl!  • 


Morion  of  the  Guard  of  Christian  I 
Elector  of  Saxony.  Niirnberg 
Circa  1590 


A  pair  of  early  17th  century  Italian 
walnut  armchairs  carved  with  the  arms 
of  the  original  owner. 


he  Manor  House 
yfleet,  Surrey 

el.  Byfleet  43346 

If  APPOINTMENT) 


RONALD  A.  LEE 


R.  A.  Lee 


R.  T.  Gwynn 


E.  A.  Martin 


1-9  Bruton  Place 
London  W.l 

Tel.  629-5600, 
499-6266 


A  pair  of  candlesticks  on  Silesian  stems,  domed  and 
spirally  ribbed  bases  with  cut  and  shaped  borders. 

English,  circa  1750.  Height:  10  inches. 


Bv  appoint' 
j  tier  Mainly  Tar  Qui 

Mtdallu 


SPINK 

Founded  1666 

ORIENTAL  ART  ANTIQUE  SILVER  EUROPEAN  GLASS  &  PORCELAIN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS   CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES   COINS   MEDALS  &  ORDERS 


f5* 


jrt  .is' 


Bv  appoin 
to  H.ft.H.  The  Duke  of 
Metlntlitts 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd.,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Whitehall  5275.  Cables:  Spink  London,  S. 


he  Victorian  Tide 


Victorian  tide  of  taste  has  of  late  set  in  strongly,  at  first  in 
advance  covering  outlying  creeks  and  inlets — that  is 
s  of  the  applied  arts — but  soon  rapidly  gathering  momen- 
\  now  an  irresistible  inundation  appears  to  be  at  hand, 
metaphor  is  justifiable  for,  as  indicated  in  an  admirable 
Tides  in  English  Taste  (1937),  there  have  been  others  at 
lares  with  an  ebb  and  flow  conforming,  as  it  were,  to 
law.  Just  after  the  First  World  War  the  Regency  tide  was 
rising,  a  few  enthusiasts  (prominent  among  them  the 
ght  Edwards  Knoblock)  heralding  its  advance  by 
taring  furniture  and  decorative  objects  for  which  they 
ont  to  demand  an  exalted  origin  and  provenance,  pre- 
that  they  should  have  been  owned  by  Thomas  Hope  and 
1  either  by  him  or  by  some  other  contemporary  author  of 
i-book. 

and  subsequently  when  the  Regency  tide  was  high  (it  has 
ite  lately  been  on  the  ebb)  period  schemes  could  be  con- 
carried  out — with,  for  the  purist,  one  disappointing 
>n.  Hangings,  bronzes  and  other  ornaments  might 
be  included,  but  on  the  whole  the  pictures  of  the  age 
d  obstinately  refractory,  lacking  the  desirable  distinctive 
•ristics.  The  scrupulous  collector  might  perhaps  lay  hands 
ture  or  drawing  by  Benjamin  West  or  Stothard  as  being 
itly  in  harmony  with  its  environment,  but  in  the  so-called 
y  period  the  neo-classic  movement  (never  so  conspicuous 
ish  painting  as  in  French)  had  already  been  largely  super- 
y  the  romantic,  and  the  range  of  choice  among  pictures 
add  be  strictly  congruous  was  severely  restricted. 
2  Regency  tide  first  submerged  creeks  and  inlets,  the 
in  has  followed  approximately  the  same  predictable 
First,  shortly  before  the  Second  World  War,  examples  of 
.or  decorative  arts  were  sought  after  as  suitable  to  provide 
m  or  agreeable  flavouring.  Papier  mache  chairs  inlaid  with 
-of-pearl,  shell  and  wax  flowers  and  fruit  under  glass  shades 
ecially  favoured,  and  mixed  not  too  incongruously  with 
:y  rosewood  and  mahogany  furniture ;  much  of  which  had 
nimistically  antedated  and  proved  on  critical  enquiry  to 
Y  Victorian.  At  that  time  the  taste  for  Victorian  painting 
e  and  almost  confined  to  genre,  which  was  held  to  be 
ig  and  redolent  of  period — the  more  anecdotal  the  higher 
iteemed. 


Since  then  the  Victorian  tide  has  advanced  apace :  it  now  covers 
an  enormous  area,  that  is  a  long  stretch  of  time,  a  variety  of  arts 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  artifacts.  The  supplies  available  are 
still  quite  large  (attics  and  lumber  rooms  are  drawn  upon,  as  hi 
the  mid-Victorian  revival  of  interest  in  the  furniture  of  Georgian 
times),  and  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  eclectically  on  different 
periods  within  the  Queen's  long  reign.  Domestic  settings  com- 
pletely representative  of  those  familiar  to  the  affluent  classes  in 
about  i860  or  1900  might  still  be  assembled  for  a  comparatively 
moderate  outlay  and  would  provide  striking  contrasts  in  style. 
At  the  earlier  date  there  would  be  rotundity,  indeed  obese  curves, 
lavish  upholstery  and  a  medley  of  revivalist  motives  drawn  in 
architecture,  furniture  and  porcelain  from  a  variety  of  styles.  At 
the  later,  Art  Nouvcau,  would  be  in  the  ascendant,  C.  R.  Mac- 
kintosh, Aubrey  Beardsley  and  Ernest  Gimson  being  in  different 
fields  among  its  outstanding  exponents. 

In  an  interior  of  either  date  complete  consistency  of  decoration 
and  equipment  could  be  obtained.  Though  most  famous  Victor- 
ian pictures  are  in  public  galleries,  both  mid  and  late  Victorian 
works  are  available  which  would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  their 
contemporary  environment.  As  we  have  been  reminded  by  Mr. 
Graham  Reynolds's  recent  book  on  the  subject,  all  varieties  of 
Victorian  painting  have  been  swept  in  on  the  rapidly  rising  flood 
— the  genre  and  subject  pictures,  narrative,  didactic,  sentimental  or 
moralistic;  landscapes  with  figures  in  period  costumes,  scenes  from 
the  antique  world,  even  Alma-Tadema  (who  might  be  thought 
to  provide  the  ultimate  test  for  the  true  addict) — they  are  all  back 
in  fivour,  and  at  soaring  prices.  Furthermore,  the  Sheepshanks 
Collection  of  pictures  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  represents 
the  taste  of  an  intelligent  and  cultured  mid-Victorian  collector,  has 
in  sophisticated  quarters,  after  years  of  neglect,  now  become  a 
subject  of  study  and  devout  appreciation. 

If  the  obstinate  unbeliever,  making  his  w.iv  in  that  great 
museum  from  David  Garrick's  elegant  drawing  room  through 
the  adjoining  Regency  room  to  the  gallery  lately  set  apart  for 
Victorian  furniture  and  decorative  objects,  is  painfully  conscious 
of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  quality  of  design  (craftsmanship  in  the 
most  expensive  is  impeccable),  the  explanation  maybe  that,  lack- 
ing the  requisite  gusto,  he  has  been  left  stranded  beyond  hope 
of  rescue  by  the  incoming  Victorian  tide 
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Dunster  Castle,  Somerset,  and  i  s 
painted  leather  hangings 


JOHN  W.  WATERER,  R.D.I.,  F.S.A. 


ONE  of  the  principal  items  of  interest  in  Dunster  Castle,  north 
Somerset,  ancient  home  of  the  Luttrell  family,  is  the  series 
of  painted  'gilt'  leather  hangings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Leather  Gallery,  at  one  time  a  banqueting  hall.  These  must  have 
interested  and  intrigued  many  thousands  of  visitors;  most  of 
whom,  however,  came  out  little  wiser  than  they  went  in,  for 
most  of  what  is  known  about  the  hangings  is  summarised  in  but 
a  few  words  in  the  official  guide  book.  So  far  the  voluminous 
family  archives  have  failed  to  reveal  whence  they  came  and  when 
or  what  has  been  their  history  even  whilst  at  Dunster.  The  histor- 
ian of  Dunster  and  the  Luttrclls,  H.  C.  Maxwcll-Lyte1  said  of 
them,  in  1882:  'Nothing,  unfortunately,  is  known  about  the 
history  of  the  interesting  corami  [using  the  Italian  word  for  leather 
hangings].  They  arc  certainly  of  Italian,  and  probably  of  Venetian 
origin  and  they  must  date  from  the  17th  century.  The  skins  are 
covered  with  silver  leaf  which  in  some  parts  is  glazed  over  with  a 
warm  transparent  colour  giving  the  effect  of  gold  and  there  are 
a  number  of  small  patterns  stamped  on  them  with  bookbinders' 
tools.'  Later  (1909)-  he  wrote:  'At  some  period  between  1705  and 
1737  one  of  the  Luttrells  acquired  the  magnificent  corami  or 
pictures  on  leather  that  adorn  the  Gallery  ...  In  the  Inventory  of 
1 741  "gilt  leather  hangings"  arc  specified  among  the  moveable 
objects  in  the  Gallery  ...  In  1744  there  is  a  specific  mention  of 
"the  gilt  leather  hangings  being  the  history  of  Mark  Antony  and 


Cleopatra  .  .  .  valued  at  21I."  .  .  .  The  next  allusion  ...  is 
from  Margaret  Fownes  Luttrell  to  her  husband,  uncled  bi 
evidently  written  in  or  soon  after  1759,  from  Bath.  '  have 
great  mind  to  consult  Cooke  about  repairing  Mark  An  n 
Cleopatra,  whether  a  gilt  border  would  be  the  best  metpcUi 
perhaps  his  man  could  do  it  better  than  any  one  in  the  ijintr» 
...  As  originally  made  in  Spain  or  Portugal  about  the  i>j; . , 
the  17th  century  these  historical  panels  must  have  been  fend* 
for  some  particular  house  and  they  accordingly  vary  Wide 
ably  in  width,  their  height,  exclusive  of  borders,  being)  ft.  1 
inches'.  There  is  no  particular  reason  to  doubt  the  accurarofil 
references  he  quotes  but  none  of  them  can  at  present  be  tied. 

The  present  writer  has  recently  been  accorded  the  prilled 
an  opportunity  to  examine  these  fine  and  interesting  hankies  a 
his  conclusions  are  here  set  down.  Lyte,  in  his  diagno^  of  ti 
manner  in  which  they  were  made,  is  only  in  part  accurate^  bn 
his  accounts  he  ascribes  them  to  the  seventeenth  cental  but 
provenance  he  wavers  between  Italy  and  Spain  or  ima 
These  hangings  represent  one  phase  of  the  fascinating  lion- 
what,  outside  Spain,  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  'Gdovs 
or  'Spanish'  leather,  but  within  Spain,  where  they  orjinao 
always  as  guadameci.  The  methods  employed  in  makingleln 
varieties  are  documented  although  much  of  the  informatinisl 
from  readily  accessible.3 


1.  The  North  Front 
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not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  long  and  complicated 
Heather  hangings  but,  very  briefly,  their  fame  dates  from 
fter  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain.  Although  nothing 
mins  from  that  remote  period,  it  is  clear  from  con  ten  1- 
terature  that,  probably  resulting  from  a  combination  of 
us  and  incoming  skills,  Spain  produced,  originally  in 
a  soft  leather  of  wonderful  quality,  naturally  snow- 
t  also  dyed  a  striking  red,  and  that  these  leathers  quickly 
famed  all  over  Europe  and  were  very  soon  copied.  It 
obable  that,  following  Moorish  practice,  these  leathers 
d  for  simple  hangings,  amongst  other  purposes,  and  that 
urse  they  were  decorated,  at  first  with  painted  designs  and 
;h  gold  leaf.  To  impart  sparkle  small  patterns  were 
on  the  gold  parts  not,  as  Lyte  says,  with  bookbinders' 
ich  are  generally  made  to  impress  designs  into  leather,  but 
ii  tools  specially  devised  to  emboss  raised  designs  on  the 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  bookbinder's  normal  aim.  Just 
■s  took  place  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but  it 
bably  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  because  the 
ameci  in  its  original  form  was  not  amenable  to  embossing 
in  the  type  of  leather  took  place.  From  the  alum  tawed, 
ite  leather  there  was  a  switch  to  vegetable  tanned  hair 
11  (the  pelt  of  the  musole,  at  that  time  indigenous  to 
vhich  would  'hold'  tooling  indefinitely.  This  was  the 
^hase.  The  ornamentation  of  the  surface  became  more 
re  elaborate  and  costly,  to  accord  with  the  Hispano- 
le  architecture,  and  in  the  third  phase — perhaps  in  the 
rt  of  the  sixteenth  century — hand  tooling  was  gradually 
.  where  large  quantities  of  identical  panels  were  required, 
lse  of  engraved  iron  or  copper  plates  in  which,  at  first, 
oling  was  often  simulated,  and  with  which,  heated  and 
a  press,  the  leather  was  embossed,  at  first  just  in  certain 
on  narrow  border  strips,  but  eventually  all  over  whole 
he  size  of  which  was,  on  the  average,  about  24  x  20 
By  this  time  the  panels  were  covered  all  over;  sometimes 
Id  foil  but  more  often  with  silver  foil  which  was  made  to 
•  gold,  very  effectively,  by  the  use  of  a  yellow  varnish  or 
lis  work  was  done  prior  to  embossing.  Parts  of  the  design 
en  coloured  with  oil  paint  varied  with  glazes.  Examples 
is  period  are  still  to  be  found  and  are  usually  recognisable 
shallowness  of  the  embossing  and  the  regularity  of  the 
In  the  fourth  and  final  phase,  probably  during  the 
:nth  century,  embossing  was  done  with  carved  wooden 
,  the  leather,  already  gilded,  being  first  damped,  sand- 
between  the  mould  and  a  counter-mould  and  run  several 
hrough  a  heavy  roller  press  with  a  movable  bed,  an 
ion  of  a  printing  machine.  Of  these  wooden  moulds,  of 
it  one  time  there  must  have  been  thousands,  only  one  is 
to  have  survived.4  No  example  of  a  metal  embossing 
known.  When  dry,  much  of  the  surface  was  then  painted 
ils  and  glaze,  particularly  red.  This  method,  which  pro- 
a  bold  relief,  was  used  for  many  of  the  extant  leather 
gs  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

e  were  the  basic  processes,  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
employed  concurrently  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  cight- 
;entury  which  saw  the  eclipse  of  the  great  trade  that  had 
uilt  up,  its  principal  centres — after  Spain  where  it  declined 
le  moriscos  were  finally  expelled  in  1610 — being  Flanders, 
,  Holland,  Italy  and  England.  But  there  were  many 
ons,  one  of  which  was  the  practice  of  painting  pictures  on 
d  or  gilded  leather,  without  the  use  of  embossing  but 
ntly  employing  hand  stamping  to  emphasise  detail  or 

sparkle.  In  many  cases  the  metallic  ground  was  revealed  by 
g  the  use  of  oil  paints  with  coloured  glazes  (predominantly 


2.  The  Dunster  leather  panels  arc  of  outstanding  beauty,  the  colours  for  the 
most  part  brilliant. 

red)  through  which  the  burnished  metal  glinted — a  method 
employed  with  fine  effect  in  Venetian  work  although  without 
embossing.  This  was  the  method  employed  tor  the  Dunster 
hangings,  including  the  use  ot  red  glaze  and  hand  stamping  using 
seven  different  'irons'  of  familiar  continental  design. 

Whereas  with  embossed  panels  of  uniform  size,  wall  coverings 
were  formed  by  sewing  together  so  many  identical  panels  and 
literally  hanging  the  combined  sheets  with  nails  along  the  top  and 
down  the  sides,  when  large  pictures  had  to  be  painted,  sheets  of 
'gilt'  leather  of  the  required  size  had  to  be  prepared:  in  this  case 
sew  ing  \\  .is  not  employed  as  the  seams  would  be  too  conspicuous. 
The  panels  were  therefore  skived  to  a  feather  edge  on  all  four 
sides,  the  chamfered  edges  laid  over  one  another  and  pasted 
together,  thus  making  the  equivalent  in  wood  of  a  scarfe  joint. 
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-eather  Gallery. 
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Diagram  left. 

Widths  (in  inches)  of  panels  are  'overall'  includ- 
ing borders.  Height  of  all  panels  approximately 
96  inches. 

The  positions  of  panels  are  shown  by  long- 
dotted  lines. 

1.  The  Triumvirate  etc.,  bordered  each  side  with 
one  girl  with  cornucopia. 

2.  Antony  seated  on  throne  receiving  Cleopatra 
etc.,  bordered  both  sides  and  top  with  a  7  inch 
floral  band. 

3.  Antony  taking  Cleopatra  by  the  hand  and 
holding  a  garland  over  her  head  bordered 
each  side  by  one  girl  with  cornucopia. 

4.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  fleeing  before  Caesar's 
soldiers;  bordered  each  side  by  two  girls  with 
cornucopiae. 

5  and  6.  (Now  one  panel)  Cleopatra  with  asp  to 
breast  and  Antony  offered  sword  to  attendant, 
bordered  on  right  only  with  one  girl  with  corn- 
ucopia. 

A.  Two  girls  with  cornucopiae,  back  to  back. 

B.  Antony  seated  to  be  armed.  Over  his  he. id  is 
an  arched  border  different  from  all  others. 
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6.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  horseback  flee  before  Caesar's  soldiers. 

The  joins  can  usually  be  found  if  looked  for  but  generally  do  not 
disfigure  the  painting.  The  Dunster  hangings  for  the  most  part 
have  vertical  joints  about  31  inches  wide  and  horizontal  ones 
every  25  inches  or  so,  the  total  height  now  being  uniformly 
about  96  inches.  The  panels  have  been  fastened  to  the  wall  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  examine  the  back.  It  would  appear,  from  a  few 
visible  edges,  that  the  leather  is  bovine  (calf  skin  or  shaved  cattle 
hide),  of  an  average  substance  of  about  2  mm.  although  in  places 
it  appears  to  be  somewhat  thicker.  This  extra  substance  could  be 
caused  by  the  leather  panels  having  been  mounted  on  canvas 
which  was  a  wise  and  fairly  general  practice  to  judge  from  the 
Inventory  mentioned  below. 

In  the  Dunster  hangings  the  metallic  ground  is  in  places  silver 
and  elsewhere  gilt.  The  design  must  have  first  been  traced  on  the 
silvered  surface  and  yellow  glaze  applied  only  where  gilt  was 
required.  A  curious  fact  which  emerged  from  the  examination  is 
that  the  hand  tooling,  which  is  used  primarily  for  emphasis,  was 
done  prior  to  the  painting,  which  indicates  that  all  details  of  the 
design  must  have  been  worked  out  before  the  work  commenced, 
probably  using  cartoons.  The  painting  itself  is  competent  but 
not  in  any  way  imaginative.  The  pictures  represent  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  As  listed  by  Lytc  in  1909  they 
were  then  as  follows : 

1.  The  Triumvirate;  Caesar,  Antony  and  Lepidus,  at  Rome,  with 
soldiers  and  trumpeters  in  the  background. 

2.  Antony,  seated  on  a  throne,  receiving  Cleopatra  who  kneels 
before  him,  one  of  her  attendants  bearing  her  train.  In  the 
background  is  the  barge5  in  which  she  has  come  to  him. 

3.  Antony  taking  Cleopatra  by  the  hand  and  holding  over  her  head 
a  garland,  to  symbolise  the  grant  of  authority  over  Phoenicia. 


4.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  horseback  fleeing  before  Gs 
soldiers. 

5.  Antony  presents  to  an  attendant  a  dagger  wherewith  t!fl 
him. 

6.  Cleopatra  applies  to  her  breast  an  asp  which  has  been  brjjj 
to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  above  list  represents  the  oifei 
which  the  panels  were  then  placed,  it  is  clear  that  changed 
been  made  since.  Other  indications  arc  the  fact  that  panels  5(0 
now  form  a  single  panel  and  that  there  is  one  small,  narrow^ 
depicting  Antony,  seated,  apparently  being  armed,  whicld 
not  appear  at  all  in  Lyte's  list.  Yet  another  is  the  recollect|B 
one  member  of  the  family  that  the  door  at  the  far  end  fj 
Gallery,  now  in  the  right-hand  corner,  was  once  in  the  mini 
that  wall,  which  would  have  made  the  present  placing  impel 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  panels  were  once  accommodated 
different  kind  of  space  to  the  one  they  now  occupy,  from  tfi 
that  floral  borders  which  probably  enclosed  all  the  panels  % 
top  and  ends,  now  occupy  that  position  in  only  one  case — | 
In  all  other  cases  they  have  been  cut  about  and  obviously  us|< 
haphazard  manner  when  the  panels  were  adapted  to  a  new  s<fi 
As  Lyte  said,  these  panels  'must  have  been  intended  foip 
particular  house' — but  not  necessarily  Dunster.  If  his  statera 
correct  that  they  were  acquired  by  the  family  'at  some  i 
between  1705  and  1737'  (of  which  there  is  no  confirmation* 
they  probably  came  from  some  other  house  either  in  Engl;j( 
abroad,  because  they  arc  much  older  than  this  date. 

The  present  order  of  the  panels  is  indicated  on  the  sketci| 
of  the  Gallery  (see  page  145),  using  the  numbers  in  Lytqi 
The  letters  indicate  the  small  panel  not  enumerated,  an|! 
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;  about  12  inches  wide  each  bearing  an  almost  identical 
life-size  representation  of  a  girl  holding  a  cornucopia, 
ire  incongruous  and  probably  had  no  connection  originally 
te  panels.  In  one  case  two  of  these  have  been  used,  side  by 
fill  a  narrow  space. 

most  difficult  problems  are  those  of  date  and  provenance, 
esent  writer  is  convinced  that  these  hangings  are  neither 
nor  Iberian:  in  both  those  areas  can  be  found  examples  of 
of  gilt-leather  as  a  basis  for  paintings,  but  of  a  small  size 
>r  the  most  part,  of  ecclesiastical  character,  such  as  altar 
s,  but  nothing  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  Dunster 
gs.  An  inventory  of  1588s  of  gilt  hangings  at  Kenilworth 
is  details  of  some  28  sets  of  painted  leather  panels  which 
•d  such  subjects  as  the  'stories'  of  'Susannah',  of  'the 
all  Childe',  of  'Saule',  of  'Tobie',  of  'Hercules',  of  Jeza- 
if  'Judith  and  Holofernes',  of  'David',  of  'Abraham',  of 
ion'  and  so  on,  the  whole  collection  accounting  for  some- 
Ice  170  separate  large  panels  (what  happened,  one  wonders, 
hesc  when  Kenilworth  was  dismantled  by  the  Cromwell- 
3ps  >).  The  dimensions  are  given  in  'ells'  and  a  study  of  them 
that  the  'ell'  used  was  not  the  English  one  of  45  niches  but 
mish  one  of  27  inches.  Indeed,  this  is  specifically  indicated 
case.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
of  the  panels  was  Flanders,  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  the 
ountries. 

ce  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a  possible  source,  although  the 
camples  of  paintings  on  leather  known  to  the  writer  is  a  set 
Vlusec  Cluny,  said  to  have  come  from  an  ancient  house  in 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  nothing  is 
of  their  history.  This  very  large  number  of  sets  of  pictorial 


leather  hangings  in  one  house  (Kenilworth)  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  their  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
second  half  of  that  century  is  the  period  to  which  the  present 
writer  would  ascribe  them  on  other  grounds  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, the  renaissance  character  of  the  costumes  and  some  of  the 
ornamentation,  the  use  of  which  was  widespread  at  that  time,  and 
the  fact  that  what  Lyte  calls  Cleopatra's  'barge'  is  in  fact  a  carrack, 
a  vessel  currently  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  supporting 
piece  of  evidence  is  provided  by  two  known  examples7  of  an 
embossed,  painted  gilt-leather  panel  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bearing  a  lively  representation  of  St.  George,  in  Roman  costume, 
slaying  a  dragon  which  is  a  boar-like  creature  in  contrast  to  the 
Chinese  form  of  dragon  which  is  the  familiar  form  but  dates  only 
from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Dunster  panels,  in  spite  of  numerous  alterations,  are  of 
outstanding  beauty,  the  colours  for  the  most  part  brilliant,  and  in 
pretty  good  condition. 

Photography:  A.  F.  Kcrstino,  F.R.P.S. 

NOTES 

1  Lyte,  H.  C.  Maxwell,  'Dunster  and  its  Lords,  1066-1X81'  (1882). 

2  Lyte,  H.  C.  Maxwell,  'A  History  of  Dunster'  (iyoy),  Vol.  11. 

3  The  present  writer  is  engaged  on  a  book  in  which,  it  is  hoped,  all  available 
material  will  be  gathered  together. 

4  The  property  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  but  at  present  on  loan  to  and 
displayed  by  The  Museum  of  Lcathcrcraft,  Royal  Exc  hange,  Cornhill,  London. 

5  Sic:  in  fact  the  vessel  is  a  carrack — sec  below. 

11  Halliwell,  J.  O.,  'Ancient  Inventories  etc'  (1854). 

7  One,  the  property  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  at  present  on  loan  to  The 
Museum  of  Leathercraft;  the  other  in  the  Deutsches  Ledermuseum,  OfFenbach-am- 
Main.  This  panel  is  apparently  one  of  four  which  together  made  up  a  complete 
motive. 
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The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  5 


Germany,  Part  II.  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  of  Nurnberg 


J.  F.  HAYWARD 


THE  name  of  the  Nurnberg  goldsmith,  Wenzel  Jamnitzer, 
enjoys  a  position  in  the  history  of  the  goldsmiths'  art  of 
Germany  comparable  with  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  Italy. 
Although  Jamnitzer  left  no  autobiography,  the  Nurnberg 
archives  contain  much  information  about  him  and  many  splendid 
pieces  of  silver  bearing  his  mark  survive.  He  was  born  in  Vienna 
in  1508  and  went  to  Nurnberg  at  a  date  that  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  must  have  been  prior  to  his  admission  as  a  citizen  on  23rd 
May,  1534.  Four  weeks  later,  on  22nd  June,  1534,  his  marriage  to 
Anna  Braunreuch  was  celebrated  in  the  Nurnberg  church  of  St. 
Sebaldus.1  Nearly  ten  years  later,  in  1543,  he  received  his  first 
official  appointment  in  Niirnberg:  that  of  coin  and  seal  die  cutter 
to  the  city.2  It  is  significant  that  the  entry  in  the  city  register 
relating  to  this  appointment  described  him  as  kunstreich,  a  term 
that  implies  both  skill  and  artistic  sensibility.  He  lived  on  in 
Niirnberg,  holding  various  city  offices,  until  1585  and  in  his  later 
life  he  was  the  master  of  an  important  workshop  with  a  large 
production  of  all  kinds  of  goldsmiths'  work.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  life  he  practised  many  different  styles,  ranging  from  the  late 
Gothic,  through  the  classical  Renaissance  and  Mannerist  styles, 
finally  ending  in  a  Gothic  revival  style.  His  works  cannot  be 
dated  with  certainty  by  reference  to  the  style  represented  in  them 
as  he  sometimes  worked  in  a  conservative  manner  to  suit  the 
taste  of  a  particular  client. 

His  standing  in  the  city  of  Niirnberg  was  such  that  already  in 
1 5  )<;  the  City  Council  purchased  from  him  a  silver  table,  that  has 
not  survived,  and  also  his  most  magnificent  extant  work,  the 
great  centre-piece  (No.  1)  known  as  the  Merckelsche  Tafclaufsatz 
after  the  name  of  the  Nurnberg  merchant  who  bought  it  at  the 
auction  sale  of  the  City  silver  in  1806  and  so  preserved  it  from 
destruction  by  melting.  In  considering  his  significance  as  a 
Mannerist  goldsmith,  this  t.ihle-eentre  constitutes  a  most  import- 
ant starting  point,  since  in  spite  of  its  early  date  it  already  repre- 
sents an  advanced  phase  of  Mannerism.  As  a  rule,  the  designers  of 
goldsmiths'  work  were  ahead  of  the  craftsmen  in  ideas,  but  in  this 
particular  case,  it  was  the  goldsmith  who  was  in  advance  of  the 
designers.  Amongst  its  many  original  features  may  be  mentioned 
the  individual  form  and  profile,  which  arc  quite  at  variance  with 
classical  convention;  the  complete  rejection  of  function,  which 
goes  so  far  that  there  are  few  points  at  which  the  piece  can  be 
picked  up  without  causing  serious  damage  to  its  delicate  orna- 
ment; the  profuse  use  of  boldly  curled  over  straps  and  cartouches 
with  RoUwcrk  borders;  the  frequent  introduction  of  mauresque 
ornament  in  close  association  with  classical  detail  and  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  clinging  classical  draperies  of  the  female 
figure  of  the  stem  and  the  wild  growth  of  naturalistic  grasses  that 
spring  from  the  ground  (No.  2)  and  from  numerous  points  in  the 
upper  structure  of  the  piece.  A  last  but  particularly  significant 
feature  is  the  fact  that  its  design  follows  a  philosophical  pro- 
gramme. The  central  figure  that  forms  the  stem  represents 
Mother  Earth  and  the  centre-piece  as  a  whole  symbolises  her 


fruitfulncss.This  theme  is  suggested  by  the  lizards,  newts :  dotha 
small  reptiles  cast  from  nature  that  inhabit  the  grasses  s: 
from  the  base  and  other  parts  of  the  piece.  The  programt  coiifi 
be  continued  by  placing  actual  fruits  in  the  bowl  supp^cjk 
Mother  Earth. 

The  idea  of  representing  the  base  of  the  centre-pie j  a<  ft 
earth  was  in  line  with  the  contemporary  architectural  CKeito 
treating  the  base  of  a  building  with  rock-faced  rustitnl 
symbolise  the  living  rock  from  which  it  sprang,  while  quote 
stories  were  built  of  wrought  stone.  In  this  centre-piece  jU^sj 
followed  a  consistent  programme,  but  there  is  a  basic  call 
tion  in  much  of  his  work  in  that  he  associated  with  Al 
elaborate  and  carefully  composed  ornament,  drawn  froirflB 
sources,  clumps  of  grasses  and  flowers  cast  directly  fronp||| 
These  sometimes  interfere  seriously  with  the  form  and  ill 
basic  function  of  the  vessel  they  adorn.  In  the  case  of  the^J 
cup  formed  like  a  hen  (No.  6)  in  the  Kunsthistoriches  nM 
Vienna,  the  covering  of  the  mound-like  base,  on  which^B 
stands,  with  grasses  and  reptiles  is  quite  logical,  but  thebjiifl 
the  Galerie  d'Apollon  of  the  Louvre  (No.  5)  and  a  ba|H 
companion  ewer  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  RagM 
smothered  in  outcrops  of  weeds  and  grasses.  In  the  lafr  a 
the  shells  and  other  natural  growths  spring  so  luxuriant!  fwi 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  ewer  that  its  profile  is  o'scun 
and  grasses  grow  so  far  out  of  its  spout  that  it  could  h;ilv  I 
used  for  pouring  water.  The  basin  also  is  so  full  of  similar  jpwt 
that  it  would  contain  little  water. 

Besides  the  profuse  incrustation  of  grasses,  two  othenpec 
skills  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  can  be  recognised  in  the  lierdi 
centre-piece,  namely  the  enamelling  of  the  vase  finial  io. 
and  of  the  roundels  set  in  the  dish  and  the  etching  of  thnuu 
esqucs  on  the  vase  and  the  outer  border  of  the  dish.  Onot  t 
most  striking  features  of  the  centre-piece  is  the  inner  zonofi 
dish.  Here,  apart  from  the  enamelled  roundels  (No.  4),  Ja:niU 
has  used  pure  Renaissance  ornament  and  the  design  as  a  \bli 
reminiscent  of  the  cover  of  the  Holbein  rock-crystal  bo 
illustrated  in  a  previous  article  in  this  series.4  The  candelprui 
like  designs  on  this  bowl  recall  the  engraved  ornament  ofpan 
Hopfcr,  but  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  probably  did  not  make  n^hi 
of  pattern  books  by  other  artists. 

Around  the  foot  of  the  centre-piece  is  a  series  of  cartel 
with  Latin  verses,  others  are  on  the  vase  supported  by  thtfe 
of  Mother  Earth  (No.  2)  and  yet  others  again  on  the  undeUe 
the  bowl.  It  was  the  curious  fashion  of  the  Mannerist  gokmi 
to  provide  such  literary  comments  on  the  significance  c  tn 
design  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Holbein  rock-crystal  bowl,  11 
purpose  to  which  the  vessel  might  be  put.  The  practice  sc  11 
have  been  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  a  m 
expression  of  the  Renaissance  love  of  asserting  classical  lear  I 
even  the  most  improbable  context.  The  comments  c 
necessarily  have  any  bearing  upon  the  function  of  the  vess'  I 
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5.  Basin  by  Wenzcl  Jamiiitzer,  the  depression  decorated  with  numerous  aquatic  creatures  cast  directly  from  nature,  the  central  print  surrododl 
grasses  cast  from  nature.  The  Louvre. 


adorn,  though  sometimes  they  refer  to  the  virtues  of  sobriety. 

Such  was  the  skill  of  Jamnitzer  in  producing  castings  of  all 
kinds  of  natural  objects,  no  matter  how  small  and  delicate, 
(Nos.  2,  5)  that  his  vessels  decorated  in  this  way  rank  amongst 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  creations  of  Mannerist  gold- 
smiths' work.  His  technique  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time  and 
a  personal  friend,  Johann  Neudorfer,  has  left  an  account5  of  him 
and  his  brother  and  partner,  Albrccht  Jamnitzer,  in  which,  after 
praising  their  piety  towards  their  elderly  parents,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  'They  both  work  in  gold  and  silver,  are  masters  of  propor- 
tion and  perspective,  cut  coats-of-arms  and  seal-dies  in  silver, 
stone  and  iron.  They  use  beautiful  colours  of  glass  and  they  have 
brought  the  technique  of  silver  etching  to  the  highest  pitch.  Their 
skill  in  casting  little  animals,  worms,  weeds  and  snails  in  silver  and 
decorating  silver  vessels  therewith  has  never  been  heard  of  before 
and  they  have  presented  me  with  a  solid  silver  snail  cast  with  all 
kinds  of  flowers  and  grasses;  and  the  said  flowers  and  grasses  arc 
so  delicate  and  thin  that  they  move  when  one  blows  on  them.' 

Wenzcl  Jamnitzer's  obsession  with  naturalistic  ornament  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  general  trend  of  Mannerist  art  which 
preferred  to  represent  abstract  rather  than  natural  forms,  but  the 
delight  of  Renaissance  man  in  any  invention  that  extended  man's 
powers  over  nature  evidently  outweighed  any  doubt  about  the 


fashionableness  of  his  designs.  The  technique  of  casting  tree: 
was  probably  re-invented  by  Jamnitzer;  it  had  certain  be 
known  to  the  Paduan  sculptor,  Riccio,  before  him  ad  vi 
greatly  exploited  by  his  near-contemporary  Bernard  Pissy 

France. 

Like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Wenzel Jamnitzer  enjoyed  theatro 
age  of  the  most  powerful  and  cultured  princes  of  his  tiie.  I 
was  appointed  Kaiserlicher  Hofgohisclimicd  and  served  fouHat 
burg  Emperors  in  succession;  though,  unfortunately,  Qct- 
nothing  survives  of  the  important  commissions  he  execflj 
them.  He  also  worked  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  TJeM 
Duke  Philip  of  Brunswick  and  the  Chancellor  of  Biem 
Wratislaus  von  Bernstein.  In  1556  he  received  two  majccoi 
missions  from  the  Habsburg  court  from  the  Emperor  Mamm 
II  and  from  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol,  in  each  caw 
large  combined  centre-piece  and  table-fountain.  The  first  ftni 
was  not  completed  and  delivered  until  1578,  when  the  Iipci 
Rudolph  II  had  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne;  it  was  derov 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  only  four  gilt-bronze  hgur.  trc 
the  base  survive.  The  second  fountain  was  never  compktd  a 
was  finally  abandoned,  but  in  the  production  of  these  ln;e  0 
jects,  winch  were  intended  to  combine  a  fountain  with  nan 
tive  scene  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  visual  sumrir 
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knowledge,  Jamnitzer  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  The 
n  parable  pieces  surviving  are  the  large  cabinets  containing 
illustrating  the  whole  range  of  human  activity,  such  as 
mersche  Kunstkabinet,  now  lost,  or  the  complete  cabinet  in 
session  of  the  University  of  Upsala.  On  a  far  smaller 
■  n  e  is  also  the  Weltallschale  made  by  Jonas  Silber  to  sym- 
ie  power  of  the  Habsburg  Empire.  This  piece,  now  in  the 
[unstgewerbe  Museum,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 


1 1  40  a  German  student  saw  the  Emperor  Maximilian's 
:!  utre  in  Prague  and  left  a  lengthy  and  far  from  clear 
1  ion  of  it,6  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  The 
utre,  w  hich  w  as  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide  seems  to 
:n  enclosed  within  a  crown.  Its  theme  was  earthly  power, 
he  crown  symbolised.  It  was  supported  by  four  large 
figures  representing  the  seasons — the  only  parts  to  have 
I.  Spring  was  represented  by  Flora,  summer  by  Ceres, 
by  Bacchus  and  winter  by  Vulcan  and  the  figures  held 
xibutes  in  outstretched  hands  reaching  towards  the  one 
;  next,  thus  symbolising  the  continuity  of  the  seasons. 
1  each  figure  was  a  lion  holding  a  shield  with  the  arms  of 
and  Burgundy.  On  the  heads  of  these  figures  rested  a 
n  upon  which  was  the  fountain.  This  platform  was 
into  two  areas  representing  the  Elements  of  Earth  and 
espectively;  the  former  was  presided  over  by  the  crown- 
e  of  the  goddess  Cybcle,  around  whom  were  many  hills 
mntains  composed  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  ores.  The 
of  Water  was  represented  by  Neptune  standing  on  a  shell 
j  ompanied  by  sea-monsters.  Neptune  was  crowned  by  a 
gged  ship  and  held  a  trident  in  his  hand.  From  four 
ins  between  the  two  figures  sprang  the  four  chief  rivers  of 
:  Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe  and  Tiber.  The  source  of  each  was 
.1  over  by  a  nymph  and  as  the  rivers  ran  off  the  platform 
crated  a  grinding  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  hammer  mill  and  a 
g  mill  respectively.  From  the  hills  and  also  around  the 
sprang  grasses  and  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  similar  to 
lustrated  on  the  Merckel  table-centre.  Above  all  these 
was  the  Element  of  Air,  presided  over  by  a  figure  of 
y  hanging  from  a  golden  star.  The  air  was  filled  with  many 
nd  also  with  clouds  upon  which  were  the  four  winds, 
up  again  were  four  angels  holding  laurel  wreaths  and 
with  legends.  All  these  parts  of  the  centre-piece  were 
.1  by  the  crown,  but  the  Element  of  Fire,  symbolised  by 
s  thunderbolt,  was  outside  the  crown  and  set  on  top  of  it. 
crossing  point  of  the  arches  of  the  crown  was  a  celestial 
drich  showed  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  through  the 
le  globe  was  in  turn  surrounded  by  four  Archangels, 
n  whom  hung  young  eagles  with  sceptres  representing  the 
r  Princes  who  would  rule  in  the  future.  A  larger  eagle 
1  on  top  of  the  globe  symbolised  the  monarchs  and  ruling 
and  by  strangling  a  Basilisk  with  its  claw  symbolised  their 
[n  on  earth  of  punishing  and  frustrating  sin.  Finally,  the 
Jupiter  seated  on  the  back  of  the  eagle  symbolised  at  the 
ime  the  Emperor  himself  and  by  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
ie  Element  of  Fire. 

ther  part  of  the  centre-piece  illustrated  the  history  and 
of  Imperial  power.  This  was  not  placed  inside  the  crown, 
cr  the  celestial  globe  but  probably  around  the  arches  of  the 
.  The  four  monarchies  were  represented  by  Ninus,  Cyrus, 
ider  the  Great  and  Maximilian  II.  These  were  followed  by 
en  Electoral  Princes,  four  Dukes,  four  Marquesses  and  so  on 
h  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  Empire  down  to  cities,  villages 
the  peasants,  represented  with  their  appropriate  chains  of 
i",  orders  and  coats-of-arms.  Four  stars  moved  around  the 


heads  of  the  monarchs  and  were  probably  driven  by  the  same 
clockwork  that  moved  the  celestial  sphere.  Two  scenes  of  dances 
situated  in  an  unspecified  part  of  the  table-centre  were  driven  by 
water-power. 

None  of  these  complicated  toys  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
survived  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
artistic  skill  that  went  into  their  construction,  but  comparably 
elaborate  pieces  of  clockwork  were  produced  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  by  the  English  clockmakcr,  James  Cox.  His 
creations  were,  however,  not  constructed  of  such  precious 
materials  and  were  intended  for  export  to  the  Near  and  Far  East 
where  clockwork  aroused  a  naive  wonder  that  was  absent  in  the 
more  sophisticated  atmosphere  of  the  European  courts. 

Although  nothing  remains  of  the  table-centre  and  fountain 
commissioned  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  a  series  of  letters 
between  the  patron  and  Jamnitzer  is  preserved.7  These  letters  give 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  lengthy  process  of  manufacture 
and  the  leisurely  exchange  of  ideas  between  artist  and  client  that 
took  place.  The  table-fountain  was  first  referred  to  in  August 
1556  when  Jamnitzer  wrote  to  the  Archduke  explaining  that 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  for  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  Vienna  he  was  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  Archduke's  order.  He  suggested  however  that  as  a  prelimin- 
ary move  he  should  instruct  an  artist  and  painter  (kunstlichen 


6.  Nautilus  shell  cup  with  silver-gilt  mounts  in  the  form  of  a  hen,  work- 
shop of  Wcnzel  Jamnitzer,  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum,  Vienna. 
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Maler)  to  produce  a  series  of  designs  for  die  piece.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  recommended  his  assistant  Jacopo  da  Strada  whom  he 
described  as  a  diligent  workman,  an  Italian  by  birth  and  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  Niirnbcrg  who  was  skilled  in  painting  and  in  other 
related  crafts.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fountain,  which  was  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise,  Jamnitzer  suggested  that  da  Strada  ought  to  visit  the 
Archduke  in  person,  show  him  his  drawings  and  a  scale  model 
and  discuss  the  project  in  detail.  Da  Strada  then  wrote  himself  to 
the  Archduke  explaining  that  it  was  impossible  to  represent  so 
complex  a  piece  by  drawings  alone  and  suggesting  that  he  should 
make  a  model  of  it  as  did  architects  who  were  preparing  to  build 
a  palace.  He  also  suggested  that  a  variety  of  other  features  should 
be  included  in  its  design  such  as  silver  fishes  in  the  water  and  semi- 
precious stones  such  as  agate,  cornelian  and  sardonyx.  Finally,  he 
offered  to  go  to  Prague,  or  wherever  the  Archduke  might  happen 
to  be,  to  discuss  the  fountain,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  whole  work,  presumably  to  the  exclusion 
of  Wcnzcl  Jamnitzer.  In  January,  1557,  da  Strada  actually  went 
to  Prague,  raking  with  him  a  quantity  of  the  figures  of  animals 
cast  directly  from  nature  that  were  a  speciality  of  the  Jamnitzer 
workshop.  These  were  to  be  included  along  with  a  quantity  of 
animals  and  birds  and  certain  Stufen  (specimens  of  ore  from  silver 
mines)  that  were  already  in  the  Archduke's  possession. 

The  piece  made  slow  progress  and  in  the  summer  of  1558  the 
Archduke  asked  Jamnitzer  to  go  to  Prague  for  a  consultation 
about  it;  evidently  da  Strada's  suggestion  that  he  should  be  in 
sole  charge  had  not  been  approved.  In  March,  [559,  Jamnitzer 
wrote  about  the  current  difficulties  relating  to  the  production  of 
miniature  figures  of  animals  for  the  piece.  He  was  unable  to  find 
carvers  who  could  make  them  on  sufficiently  small  a  scale  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  model  them  and  cast  them  in  silver. 
As  to  the  Archduke's  suggestion  that  two  carvers  should  be  sent 
to  Prague  to  work  under  his  supervision,  he  was  unable  to 
persuade  his  carvers  to  leave  their  homes  and  families.  In  April, 
1 5 59,  Jamnitzer  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a 
carver  and  goldsmith  who  would  go  to  Prague,  though  he  could 
not  be  spared  long  enough  from  his  workshop  to  finish  all  the 
work.  This  goldsmith,  who  was  none  other  than  Matthias  Ziindt, 
could,  according  to  Jamnitzer,  model  the  animals  in  wax,  cast 
and  chase  them  and  also  colour  them.  This  reference  to  colouring 
does  not  mean  true  enamelling  but  more  probably  the  applica- 
tion of  a  form  of  lacquer  known  as  Kaltemail  that  was  much  used 
by  German  goldsmiths  at  the  time.  The  idea  of  painting  silver 
and  so  depriving  it  of  its  brilliant  metallic  effect  now  seems  mis- 
taken, but  it  was  then  frequently  employed,  especially  on  the 
insects  and  leaves  that  were  cast  from  nature.  It  was  probably  a 
more  usual  practice  than  is  now  realised,  as  it  has  in  many  cases 
become  worn  and  been  cleaned  off  subsequently.  Eventually, 
Jamnitzer  completed  a  model  of  the  base  of  the  fountain  which 
he  sent  to  the  Archduke  with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
veneered  with  ivory,  ebony,  box,  and  sandalwood  and  enriched 
with  silver  reliefs  or  figures.  Finally,  in  May,  15  59,  Matthias  Ziindt 
was  sent  off  to  Prague,  and  at  the  same  time  Jamnitzer  wrote  to 
point  out  that  Ziindt  would  be  able  to  produce  the  minute 
animals  that  were  required;  these  were  evidently  intended  to 
people  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  The  reference  to  Ziindt's  skill  111 
producing  such  minute  animals  and  insects  is  of  particular  inter- 
est as  he  shows  a  number  of  them,  apparently  intended  to  he  cast 
from  nature,  in  his  1  55  1  hook  (if  designs.  In  spite  of  Ziindt's  visit, 
the  fountain  was  still  under  discussion  in  January,  1561;  in- 
sufficient silver  was  available  and  the  size  of  the  base  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  last  reference  dates  from  April,  1561,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  its  production  was  finally  abandoned,  perhaps  be- 


cause of  lack  of  precious  metal.  Ferdinand  retained  his 
minute  animals  cast  in  silver  and  in  1565  ordered  two  dcinsn^ 
animals  and  also  a  supply  of  grasses. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  two  of  Jamnitzer's  ,sistanc 
Jacopo  da  Strada  and  Matthias  Ziindt.  The  former,  a  t 
and  designer  of  Netherlandish  origin  but  bom  in*Mai  u.  ri 
sequently  became  more  prominent  as  Court  Antiqua^  in  ft 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Ziindt  seems  to  ha\  been 
special  protege  of  Jamnitzer,  perhaps  because  he  \v 
skilled  as  a  goldsmith  and  engraver.  He  was  first  ensued  \ 
Jamnitzer  as  a  journeyman  (Gcscll)  in  155 1,  the  same  yearf  whi 
he  had  published  the  important  and  influential  book  qdesia 
for  goldsmiths  entitled  the  Opus  novum  craterographicunm  , 
Jamnitzer  procured  Ziindt's  admission  as  citizen  of  Niirrtrs 
finally  in  1560  his  acceptance  as  Master  bv  the  Niirnhboin 
of  Goldsmiths.  In  addition,  Jamnitzer  employed  various  lenibc 
of  his  own  family  including  his  brother,  Albrecht  andta  0? 
son,  Wenzcl.  He  was  prevented  from  expanding  his  wor  1 
a  scale  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accept  all  the  commicw 
was  offered  by  the  guild  regulations  which  restricted  thaumt 
of  apprentices  that  any  Master  Goldsmith  might  employ 

Like  Benvcnuto  Cellini,  Jamnitzer  tried  his  fortune  i  Fran 
but  with  disastrous  results.  In  1572  he  sent  his  son  andajsa 
Wenzcl,  to  Paris  with  a  fine  silver  table,  a  mirror  and  otrrita 
probably  making  up  a  complete  toilet  service,  on  the  ocaon 
the  wedding  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (later  King  Henri  IVorrani 
and  Margaret  dc  Valois,  sister  of  King  Charles  IX.  He  pram 
hoped  that  it  would  find  a  purchaser  amongst  the  prices  a 
nobility  attending  for  the  occasion  and  be  given  as  a  pkent 
the  royal  pair.  Unfortunately,  his  son  cither  died  or  vfl 
while  in  Paris  and,  according  to  French  law,  the  whoH 
property  devolved  upon  the  French  king.  With  the  heHfl 
Biirgcrmeistcr  and  City  Council  of  Niirnbcrg,8  Jamnitjr  ti 
to  recover  the  property  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  bcloi:di 
to  his  son  but  to  him,  and  that  its  loss  would  reduce  him  tolenu 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  outcome  of  this  ejefcti 
extremely  critical  affair.  The  incident  throws  an  intcresttelij 
on  commercial  practice  amongst  the  rich  goldsmiths  of  til 
since  it  suggests  that  Jamnitzer  could  afford  to  make  on  ad 
account  and  hold  in  stock  pieces  of  sufficient  important 
worthy  of  presentation  to  a  royal  bride.  On  the  other  har.th 
may  be  a  different  explanation ;  they  could  have  been  coml 
cd  for  another  client  who  died  before  taking  delivery  mi 
them  on  Jamnitzer's  hands. 

Wenzcl  Jamnitzer  is  the  only  German  sixtccnth-ccntuiW 
smith  of  whose  work  we  know  enough  to  form  an  idc  ot 
development  and  style.  In  his  long  lifetime  he  witnesw 
rejection  of  a  long  established  style  in  favour  of  a  new  isn 
and  the  war  between  Renaissance  and  Mannerism  is  rcfljtci 
much  of  his  work.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  lack  of  harmVi 
tween  the  two,  Jamnitzer  was  master  of  both  and  histet; 
includes  pieces  that  cover  the  whole  scale  from  cxtrcmejHt 
doxy  to  extravagant  Mannerism.  Amongst  the  former  iUsi 
included  the  huge  and  splendid  Kaiserpokal  (Imperial  Cu|B 
7)  which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  as  a  gift  for  the  Eipi 
Maximilian  II  from  the  nobility  of  South  Germany  »n 
coronation  in  1  564.  The  solemn  nature  of  the  occasia 
prompted  the  gift  probably  accounts  for  the  convention 
sign;  if,  however,  one  looks  into  the  detail  of  the  piece  itll 
seen  that  Jamnitzer  has  drawn  upon  a  wide  repertoire  111  cvi 
its  ornament.  The  frieze,  with  triglyphs  and  bukrania  beiutn 
lip,  is  strictly  classical,  the  embossed  lobes  on  this  lip  and* 
the  foot  arc  of  late  Gothic  origin,  the  confused  design  of  tl[> 
and  the  combination  of  figures,  bunches  of  fruit,  bosses)! 
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•r-gilt  Kaiserbechcr  made  by  Wcnzcl  Jamnitzcr  in  1564,  probably  as 
0  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  from  the  nobility  of  South  Germany. 
ewerbemuseum,  Berlin. 


8.  Detail  of  cover  of  the  Kaiserbecher  showing  the  figure  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  on  a  plinth  surrounded  by  Philip  Ludwig,  Palatine  Count  of 
Niirnberg  and  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg  and  Salzburg. 
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and  cartouches  of  the  drum  of  the  bowl  arc  both  closer  to  the 
contemporary  Mannerist  style.  The  spirit  of  the  time  can  also  be 
recognised  in  the  elegant  contraposto  of  the  figures  of  the  three 
bishops  and  a  knight  that  surround  the  pillar  supporting  the 
figure  of  the  Emperor  (No.  8).  If  we  may  assume  that  Wenzel 
Jamnitzcr  himself  modelled  the  sculpture  that  adorns  his  finest 
pieces — and  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure  as  he  doubtless  had  a  large 
workshop — then  he  certainly  ranks  as  the  equal  of  the  greatest 
Italian  goldsmiths  of  his  time.  From  the  large-scale  Mother  Earth 
of  the  Merckel  centre-piece  down  to  the  small-scale  figures  of  the 
Kaiserpokal  he  displays  an  impressive  mastery  of  the  so-called 
Mmiiera. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  formally  designed  cup  just  describ- 
ed is  the  extraordinary  ewer  at  Munich,  unfortunately  no  longer 
accompanied  by  its  basin.  Dozens  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  nautilus  cups  survive,  but  none  equals  the  ingenuity  and 
fantasy  that  Jamnitzer  put  into  the  design  of  this  one  (No.  9). 
While  the  influence  of  Cornelis  Floris  must  be  admitted,  Jamnitzcr 
has  surpassed  his  source.  Strikingly  original  is  the  treatment  of  the 
foot,  which  is  composed  of  an  eagle  with  wings  outstretched 
perched  on  the  back  of  and  attacking  the  horns  of  a  snail  which  in 
turn  rests  on  a  mass  of  writhing  serpents.  The  framing  of  the  shell 
and  the  C-scroll  handle  are  most  elegant  and  the  modelling  of  the 
body  of  the  harpy  that  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  spout  shows 
that  same  sculptural  sense  referred  to  above.  Here  also  function  is 
ignored  and  the  designer  indulged  his  fantasy  without  limitation. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  was  credited  with 
almost  superhuman  powers,  but  pieces  bearing  his  mark  show 
considerable  variation  in  quality  and  his  grandson,  Christoph 
Jamnitzer,  was  certainly  his  peer.  Amongst  Jamnitzer's  innova- 
tions was  a  new  process  for  reproducing  ornament  by  mechanical 
means;  this  was  probably  some  sort  of  repeating  stamp.  It  was 
probably  used  to  produce  the  metopes  and  triglyph  frieze  which 
appear  on  a  number  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer's  works  as  also  on 
others  made  under  his  influence.  The  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  devices  of  this  nature  docs  not  accord  with  our  perhaps 
over-idealistic  conception  of  the  sixteenth-century  master- 
craftsman,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jamnitzer  would  have 
taken  as  much  pride  in  his  invention  as  would  a  nineteenth- 
century  industrialist  who  discovered  some  means  of  increasing 
production  or  of  reducing  costs. 


NOTES 

1  Max  Frankenburger:  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  Wenzel  Jamnitzers  und  seiner 
Familie,  Strassburg,  Kjoi.p.  r. 
-  ibid.  p.  3. 

:l  Illustrated  Ernst  Kris:  Dcr  Stil  Rustique,  Jahrbucli  der  Kunsthist.  Sammlungen, 

Vienna,  1928,  p.  157/8. 
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6  Quellenschriften  zur  Kunstgcschichtc,  Band  X,  p.  126. 

6  A.  Lhotsky:  Festschrift  des  Kunsthistorischen  Museums  in  Wien,  Zweite  Teil, 
Erste  H.ilfte,  Vienna  1 941/5,  p.  325. 

7  D.  Schcinherr:  Wenzel  Jamnitzers  Arbeiten  fiir  Erzhcrzog  Ferdinand,  Mittcr- 
lungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Ocst.  Geschichtsforschung  Vienna,  9,  1888,  p.  289!?". 

8  The  letter  sent  by  the  Niirnbcrg  City  Council  to  the  French  king  is  printed  by  M. 
Frankenburger:  op.  cit.  p.  17. 
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9.  Nautilus  shell  ewer  with  mounts  of  silver-gilt  enriched  with  chapl 
enamel,  made  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  about  1570.  The  foot  is  compos!  ol 
eagle  attacking  a  snail  which  crawls  over  six  interwined  snakes.jtto 

kamtnet  of  the  Residence,  Munich. 


*  rediscovery  in  Italian 
naissance  art 

e  Holy  Family  under  the  Oak'  by  Raphael 

)  MARINELLI 


■cent  years  there  has  been  re-appraisal  of  the  second 
.in  period  of  Raphael  and  his  school.1  It  was  a  period 
zed  by  the  taste  for  classicism  awakened  by  archaeological 
ries,  the  aesthetic  importance  of  which  was  not  under- 
>y  Romantic  historians.  Notwithstanding,  what  a  period 
lse  activity  it  was  in  the  life  of  the  master. 
Tesent,  critical  interest  is  centred  on  the  works  which 
■\  produced  in  the  second  cycle  of  his  activities  in  Rome, 
followed  on  the  'Seconda  Stanza'  at  the  Vatican,  namely 
well-  or  little-known  works  which  have  been  mistakenly 
•red  'decadent'  and  classed  as  of  minor  significance,  such  as 
gs  of  the  'studio  of  Raphael'  over  which  the  master 
;d  little  or  no  responsibility. 

of  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  methods  and  modes  of 
ion  of  this  new  style  was  Professor  R.  Longhi  in  his 
analysis  'Pcrcorso  di  Raffaello  Giovino'.2  Professor 
in  his  'Saggio  Introduttivo  al  Catalogo  della  Mostra  del 
advanced  a  very  strong  argument  on  historical  and 
lines  about  the  activities  and  influence  of  Raphael,  deter- 
;  which,  amongst  others,  were  the  principal  features  of 
t  became  artistically  less  provincial,  and  the  beginning  of 
n  art  after  Raphael  and  the  Italian  Seiccnto. 
ing  the  period  under  consideration  (15 10-1520)  pictures 
d  to  Raphael  are  numerous  despite  his  many  activities — 
city  of  Rome,  at  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's,  his  paintings 
Stanze,  his  work  in  architecture  and  as  Architect  of  the 
a,  with  'Fra  Giocondo'  and  with  the  Sangallos,  not  to 
>n  the  work  involved  in  preserving  the  archaeological 
;e  of  the  Holy  City. 

gentle  poetry  of  his  madonnas,  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
nplation  of  his  religious  subjects,  the  naturalness  of  his 
■  compositions,  together  with  the  magic  evoked  by  his 
s,  were  already  famous;  and  the  Pope,  the  Princess  of  the 
h,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  vied  with  one 
:r  to  acquire  from  the  master,  pictures,  portraits,  drawings, 
'ings.  Among  the  works  of  this  period  attributed  to  him  is 
\>  Family  under  the  Oak,  painted  around  15 18  or  a  little 
,  recorded  in  the  Documents  of  Naples  of  1736,  published 
o.4  It  was  painted  for  the  Duke  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  who 
ted  it  to  Benedict  III,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Cardinal 
Olivicri,  Secretary  of  Briefs  at  the  Papal  Court.  On  the 
of  the  latter  the  picture  passed  to  the  Olivieri-Almerici 

then  to  Count  Vatielli  of  Pesaro.  The  private  nature  of  tin' 
'  the  patrican  family  of  Pesaro  connected  with  Cardinal 
ri  and  the  place  where  the  picture  remained,  accounted  for 


the  fact  that  it  was  forgotten  and  overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  des- 
criptions published  by  the.  historians  of  the  city  of  Pesaro.  For 
this  reason  it  was  never  catalogued  by  the  principal  Raphael 
specialists.  Another  reason,  by  no  means  unimportant,  why  it 
was  forgotten  was  the  existence  of  a  copy  by  Jules  Romain,  F. 
Penni  or  Raphaelin  del  Colle,  that  the  Gallery  at  the  Escurial, 
and  then  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  had  formerly  catalogued  and 
attributed  to  Raphael.  It  was  only  after  many  years  and  a  closer 
examination  that  the  mistake  in  attribution  was  discovered.  The 
documents  and  Italian  descriptions  which  were  published  and 


1.  X-ray  photograph,  the  Infant  Jesus. 


2.  Above.  Detail  of  the  hand  of"  the  Virgin. 


3.  Below.  Detail  of  the  face. 


4.  Detail  of  the  face  and  hand  of  Joseph. 


have  conic  to  light,  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  ! 
picture  owned  by  the  Almcrici  family  of  Pcsaro.5  The  dii]r< 
between  the  Prado  picture  and  the  picture  owned  by  ( 
Almerici-Vatielli  of  Pcsaro,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latr  h; 
been  rather  fortunately  cleaned  and  restored,  is  to  be  mi 
only  in  the  graphic  context  and  ensemble  of  the  comfsil 
but  in  what  is  the  syntax  of  composition — the  drawing,  blott 
even  the  characterisation  of  the  figures  with  the  storm  Jane 
scape  of  the  colourful  and  evocative  nature  which  fors  til 
background  of  Raphael  s  models  in  the  second  Roman  cjtift 

It  is  appropriate  to  summarize  a  number  ot  passages  fniia 
article  by  the  well-known  authority,  Professor  R.  Longhi, 
clearly  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the  two  works— ft  tl 
Prado  and  at  Pcsaro — and  to  show  the  results  of  X-ray  Jiotj 
graphs  of  the  picture  which  was  originally  at  Pcsaro. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Agnus  Dei  as  it  is  sometimes  callcd.irtl 
Holy  Family  or  The  Madonna  of  the  Oak  is  a  painting  on  tool 
108  X  133  cms.  The  Madonna,  the  central  figure  of  the  ptur 
is  seated.  She  is  holding  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  knee  ww 
right  hand,  and  her  left  arm  is  resting  with  the  hand  hlgm 
down  on  a  ruined  marble  column  decorated  with  figurj  an 
foliage  sculpted  in  bas-relief.  The  face  of  the  Madonna  is  ■ 
towards  the  Infant  Jesus  who  is  taking  from  the  hands  frf 
little  St.  John  a  small  scroll  which  reads  'Ecce  Agnus  Dci';tl 
same  time  he  has  turned  towards  his  mother  who  is  I00M 
him.  St.  John,  who  is  offering  the  scroll  to  the  Infant  Jesus  1 
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ly  Family  under  the  Oak,  a  recently  dis- 
■  ,ork  by  Raphael.  On  panel,  108  133 


the  ground  while  he  rests  the  other  on  cushions  covering 
ile  in  the  left  foreground.  St.  Joseph  stands  a  little  behind 
lonna,  his  chin  on  his  right  hand.  His  attitude  is  thought- 
e  looks  at  the  two  children.  In  contrast  his  elbow  and 
e  resting  on  a  marble  ruin  sculpted  in  bas-relief  with,  in 
•ground,  the  base  of  a  column  and  an  overturned  capital 
•coratcd  and  ornamented  with  figures,  leaves,  and  geo- 
1  designs. 

ge  oak  shades  the  figures  like  an  open  parasol.  The  im- 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  in  the  centre  of  the  composition.  The 
of  the  oak,  thick  and  delicate  is  rich  in  silvery  reflections 
:  play  of  the  light  reveals  subtle  contrasts  of  brown  and 
ainst  a  threatening  sky  which,  in  the  distance,  suggests 
1.  The  background  to  the  scene  consists  of  an  ominous 
pe  in  darkening  shades,  standing  out  against  a  sky  lighted 
shining  rays  becoming  more  intense  on  the  right,  which 
nated  by  a  building  with  windows  bright  with  a  yellow 


light  which  shines  through  the  greys,  and  merges  from  streaks  of 
blue  into  innumerable  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  to  em- 
phasize the  stormy  atmosphere.  In  the  foreground,  the  hgures  of 
the  'Holy  Family  under  the  Oak'  are  enlivened  by  the  red  of  the 
garments  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  which  contrasts  with,  and 
intensifies,  the  white  veils  of  the  Madonna  and  the  blue,  shading 
into  light  green,  of  her  cloak.  The  ivory  of  her  face  and  hands, 
the  serene  and  smiling  contemplation  of  the  delicate  form  arc 
inscribed  in  a  perfect  oval.  The  natural  pose  of  the  two  children, 
their  bodies,  their  chestnut  hair,  their  clear  eyes  with  a  bright 
inquiring  look  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  create,  with 
the  silk  of  the  cushions  of  the  cradle  and  the  bluish-white  of  the 
ruins,  an  inexpressible  harmony  of  colour.  The  picture  is  alive, 
bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  deep  calm  and  anticipation  contrast- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  landscape  overshadowed  by  a  gather- 
ing storm,  symbolical,  it  would  seem,  ot  the  tragic  destiny  of  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Family, 
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This  is  Raphael  at  his  best.  The  inspiration,  the  composition 
of  the  picture  and  the  richest  pictorial  experiences  of  his  life  are 
revealed  in  its  gentle  serenity,  an  essential  feature  of  all  his  works. 
These  characteristics,  then,  prompt  us  to  reject  any  idea  of 
collaboration  with  pupils  or  the  'studio  of  Raphael,  for  each  of 
the  smallest  details,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  picture,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  master.  At  the  most  it  could  be  supposed  that 
a  few  details  might  have  been  altered  when  the  picture  was 
restored,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  on  the  left  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  figures,  without  detriment  to  the  structure  and 
colouring  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  This  confirms,  if  confirm- 
ation is  needed,  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  that  period  and 
the  authorship  of  Raphael. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  master,  with 
a  presentiment  of  his  premature  death,  strove  to  enlarge  still  more 
the  scope  of  his  artistic  research  and  achievements  in  which  fre- 
quently he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  repeating  the  subjects  of  his 
early  years?  With  all  this  it  must  be  recorded  how  far  his  work  is 
from  being  academic  or  some  kind  of  archaeological  curiosity. 
What  is  expressed  through  his  solid  and  well-balanced  com- 
position, and  the  deep  harmony  of  his  colour,  is  classical  poetry 
sensitively  and  masterly  handled. 
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or  to  Raffaellino  del  Colle. 
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Roman  ruins  in  a  Landscape  dominated  by  a  stormy  sky.  The  composbn 
subject  is  well  known  and  usually  attributed  to  the  School  of  Raphacjal 
years  when  he  had  pupils  working  for  him  such  as  lules  Romain,  Penni.W 
del  Colle  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  The  painting,  which  has  hitherto  been  thH 
by  the  master  because  of  the  signature,  is  the  one  in  the  Prado,  but  receB 
is  inclined  to  consider  it  the  work  of  a  pupil.  The  rediscovery  of  the  pju 
discussed,  gives  more  point  to  the  re-opening  of  this  problem,  by  shoL 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Prado  which  is  so  slightly  treated,  a  corny 
much  greater  breadth,  more  classical;  in  a  word  more  "Raphaelesquu 
differences,  particularly  in  the  landscape  with  the  ancient  ruin,  and  inl 
of  the  oak  where  the  touch  is  so  vigorous,  are  all  improvements  to  the  ffc 
what  seems  to  me  most  important  in  this  respect  is  the  result  ot  the  X-W 
graphs  which  show  a  Virgin  masterfully  drawn  with  touches  (pentim*) 
to  my  mind  reveal  the  hand  of  the  great  master  at  the  period  of  the  "In 
Incendio  del  Borgo"  at  the  Vatican.  Therefore  it  is  my  opinion  that  Raai 
self  sketched  out  on  the  panel  (and  not  on  a  cartoon)  the  entire  compjn' 
that  he,  in  several  parts,  shared  in  the  work  even  if  he  left  it  to  liis  pupijx 
as  was  his  habit  with  all  the  pictures  of  his  last  years.  This  is  the  reason 
shape  of  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  altered  in  comparisoj* 
sketch  underneath,  and  the  head  of  the  Virgin  made  slightly  oval,  b 
then,  that  this  picture  should  be  attributed  to  Raphael  himself  in  coib 
with  his  pupils.  The  underlying  sketch  is  in  fact  an  almost  finished  pictul{ 
ing  to  the  X-ray)  and  very  little  different  from  the  present  one.  The  djt 
accounted  for  bv  the  intervention  of  a  strange  hand  after  Raphael's  deatlj 

9  Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  theory  put  forward  about  thiro 
Raphael  and  their  work:  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Perin  del  Vaga,  alscjt 
Penni  or  Raffaelino  del  Colle.  In  fact  it  has  been  suggested  that  durintl 
1 5 16-1520  these  artists  were  entirely  occupied  with  the  decoration  of  t| 
and  that  alone.  (Cf.  D.  Redig  de  Campos:  Raffaello e  Michelangelo.  Still 
e  di  arte.  Roma,  1946.  Cf.  F.  Hartt:  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  will 
the  Raphael  School.  The  Art  Bulletin.  XXVI  1944-  F.  Hartt:  Giulict 
New  riaven,  1958.)  This  well-timed  theory  allows  one  to  suppose! 
could  not  collaborate  over  Raphael's  canvases,  and  enables  the  pictl 
Prado  to  be  attributed  to  Guilio  Romano,  which  is  catalogued  after] 
could  have  been  painted  after  Raphael's  de.ith ;  \\  hile  the  painting  on  wj 
belongs  to  the  Counts  Vatielli  of  Pesaro,  which  is  earlier  (1517-1518),  & 
been  entirely  done  by  Raphael  himself  without  any  assistance  from  pup 
same  lines,  it  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Michel  Laclotte,  desd 
'Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman'  by  Raphael  (?)  at  the  Musee  des  Beau 
Strasbourg  (cf.  'The  Sixteenth  Century  in  Europe,  Paintings  and  Di 
French  public  collections',  Catalogue  at  the  Petit  Palais  p.  198  (1965-j 
phasises  the  interest  of  the  writings  of  J.  Pope-Hennessy  and  N.  M 
These  authors  confirm  the  theory  that,  in  the  years  1517-1518  Raph 
have  painted  his  numerous  pictures  and  portraits  on  his  own.  We  a 
Messrs.  M.  Laclotte,  J.  Pope-Hennessy,  and  N.  Middeldort  who  hav 
strated  the  importance  of  the  works  of  Raphael  of  the  period  under  con 
that  these  works  can  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  master,  thereby  agreei 
most  recent  criticism.  As  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  the  Rom 
orians  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Italy  consider  this  period  in  Raphael 
decadent;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a  highly  success? 
which  the  artist  is  in  complete  mastery  of  his  powers  of  expression, 
firmed  by  the  scientific  technique  available  today  to  study  in  depth  w 
and  the  type  of  materials  used,  and  so  leads  to  a  fuller  understands 
more  in  line  with  contemporary  criticism. 
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inadian  sports  in  ceramics 
ide  in  Scotland 


\j  INLAYSON 

IOLD  FLEMINCi  states  in  his  fascinating  'Scottish 
ry'  that  Canada  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
considered  a  rich  and  developing  country.  Thus  it  was 
hat  it  should  attract  a  large  number  of  Scottish  immi- 
Tadc  followed  and  the  Scottish  potteries,  which  in  the 
1  specialized  in  cottage  pottery,  sent  their  pedlars  up  and 
:  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  into  Ontario, 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  certainly  the  most  unique  of 
nk  wares  that  were  sold  are  the  Canadian  Sports  series, 
i  4  show  the  twelve  transfers  used  in  this  series.  Naturally 
t  picked  representative  Canadian  sports  and  those  that 


could  be  practised  in  the  long  winter  season.  Two  of  the  most 
indigenous  sports  were  lacrosse,  often  performed  on  the  ice  and 
snowshoeing  but  naturally,  skaters,  tobogganers  and  sleigh  riders 
had  to  be  included.  No  one  seems  to  know  who  originally  drew 
the  scenes  which  were  transferred  to  the  pottery.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  student  of  this  pottery  refers  to  a  sketch  book  of 'L.R.'  but 
the  identity  of  this  artist  has  not  been  established.  Certainly  he 
had  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  as  witness  the  woman  tobogganer 
who  nonchalantly  stands  upright  on  her  toboggan  while  swiftly 
descending  a  steep  hill.  Also  look  at  the  gyrations  of  the  four 
skaters  and  the  snowshoers  caught  m  the  barbwire  fence.  During 


lg  platter.  C.  P.  de  Volpi  Collection. 
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Saucer.  Mrs.  Nettie  Sharpe  Collectio 


Maker's  mark :  John  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
Scotland. 


tzardous  times  it  would  take  a  sympathetic  artist  to  portray 


cues. 


;  recently  was  the  author  able  to  pinpoint,  with  the  help  of 
eorge  A.  Young,  Superintendent  of  City  Museums  in 
irgh,  the  pottery  which  produced  these  objects.  No.  5 
the  garter  mark  which  is  found  on  the  back  of  the  large 
from  the  de  Volpi  Collection.  The  problem  of  course  was 
the  identity  of  'J.M.  &  Co.'  pottery.  Here  the  Godden 
opedia  (page  414  mark  2509)  was  of  real  value,  but  no 
al  mark  was  found  in  this  book. 

er  students  of  the  series  have  mentioned  that  the  manu- 
r  was  Joseph  Mayer  of  Burslem.  After  it  was  proven  that 
of  this  transfer  ware  had  come  from  Scotland,  the  name  of 
Miller  of  Glasgow  was  considered  a  possibility.  A  small 
s  mark  has  been  copied  from  one  of  the  plates  of  the 
which  cannot  be  reproduced,  and  has  been  authenticated  by 
oung  as  coming  from  John  Marshall  &  Co.  This  pottery 
ed  from  1854  to  1899  at  Bo'ncss,  Scotland.  The  site  has 
ince  cleared  and  there  is  no  hope  of  new  information  being 
ed.  In  fact  very  few  of  the  Bo'ncss  pieces  can  be  found  in 
nd.  Obviously  most  of  the  pottery  produced  was  exported, 
ould  make  a  more  accurate  dating  and  say  that  the  Canad- 
■orts  pottery  was  made  in  Bo'ncss  and  shipped  to  Canada 
vhcre  between  1 867  and  1 897. 

tar  the  most  important  collection  made  of  this  series  is  that 
*ing  to  Mrs.  Nettie  Sharpe  of  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  who 


has  a  display  cabinet  containing  over  thirty  pieces.  The  vast 
Charles  P.  de  Volpi  Collection  of  Canadiana  at  St.  Jerome, 
Quebec,  contains  all  the  scenes.  As  one  can  see,  there  were  pro- 
duced most  articles  commonly  used  at  that  time.  The  flower 
design  on  the  border  has  until  recently  defied  identification. 
A  botanist,  however,  came  up  with  the  right  answer.  Naturally 
the  artist  considered  the  snowdrop  as  being  appropriate.  Most  of 
the  transfer  drawings,  and  certainly  the  most  pleasing  ones,  arc 
reproduced  in  a  dull  grey  on  a  light  cream  pottery  background. 
However,  some  of  the  items  are  crudely  overdrawn  with  bright 
gold,  blue  and  red  colours.  Unfortunately  through  loss  by 
breakage  and  fire  there  are  probably  only  a  few  hundred 
of  these  pieces  left  in  Canada.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  intriguing  items  of  Canadiana.  While  not 
made  in  Canada  it  was  specifically  produced  for  the  Canadian 
market. 

For  the  information  of  the  collector,  there  are  twelve  scenes  111 
the  Canadian  Sports  series.  These  are  seen  in  the  illustrations  as 
follows:  I.  The  posing  girl  snowshoveller  (Nos.  1  and  2).  2. 
Kneeling  lacrosse  players,  the  starting  position  (1).  3.  The  per- 
pendicular woman  tobogganer  (1).  4.  The  fancy  skaters  quartette 
(1).  5.  Mother  ami  child  sleigh  riding  with  dog  (1).  6.  Two 
running  lacrosse  players  (2).  7.  The  moustached  snowshoer  (2). 
8.  Man  lacing  woman's  snowshoes  (2).  9.  Woman  skating  (3). 
10.  Snowshoers  caught  in  barbwirc  fence  (3).  II.  Boy  toboggan- 
ing (3).  12.  Girl  with  goose  and  holly  (4). 
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Collecting  the  arts  of 
India  and  Nepal 

The  connoisseurship  of  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 

MILO  C  BEACH 


ONE  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  exhibitions  of 
Indian  art  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States  is  drawn 
completely  from  a  private  collection,  that  of  Nasli  and  Alice 
I  [eeramaneck  of  New  York  City.  This  in  itself  is  tremendous 
tribute  to  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  those  two  im- 
portant collectors;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  so  representative  a 
group  of  Indian  objects  of  equal  quality  can  ever  again  be 
brought  together  privately  in  the  western  world.  The  entire 
range  of  Indian  artistic  production  is  included,  from  Indus 
Valley  terracottas  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  to  nine- 
teenth-century textiles  and  jewellery.  The  strongest  areas  re- 
presented are  the  stone  and  bronze  sculptures,  and  the  stunning 
arr.iv  of  Nepali  and  Tibetan  tankas.  A  few  of  the  pieces  are 
familiar  to  American  museum-goers,  but  the  majority  of  the 
works,  some  of  which  are  spotlighted  here,  have  never  before 
been  seen  publicly. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  important  early  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  includes,  for  example,  a  double-sided  carving  of  trce- 
dryads  from  a  gatew  ay  of  the  Great  Stupa  at  Sanchi.  Perhaps  the 
most  appealing  single  object  on  view,  however,  is  a  fragment  of  a 
railing  pillar  of  red  sandstone  (No.  i),  from  Mathura,  on  the 
fumna  River  south  of  Delhi.  It  dates  from  about  25-SO  A.D.,  and 
depicts  the  upper  half  of  a  young  woman,  naked  except  for  her 
jewellery,  standing  beneath  a  blossoming  asoka  tree  while,  from 
above,  a  man  and  woman  watch  her  with  fascination.  The  work 
his  immediate  visual  appeal,  enhanced  by  the  extraordinarily 
sensitive  carving,  especially  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  pro- 
jects a  quietly  erotic  spell. 

A  female  figure  (No.  2),  lacking  head  and  feet,  also  comes  from 
the  great  Mathura  workshops.  While  its  sheer  physical  beauty  is 
incontestable,  it  is  somew  hat  of  a  problem  stylistically,  as  sug- 
gested by  John  Roscnhcld  in  the  exhibition  catalogue.  The  most 
satisfactory  iconographic  parallels  occur  with  works  of  the  late 
first  or  early  second  centuries  A.D.,  yet  the  carving  of  this 
figure  is  so  much  more  sophisticated  that  it  may  indicate  a  date 
closer  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  in  the 
fifth  century;  this  is  suggested,  for  example,  by  the  realistic 
softness  of  the  modelling  of  the  flesh. 

During  the  Gupta  period  were  formulated  many  of  the  figure 
canons  for  Buddhist  sculpture  that  subsequently  established 
themselves  throughout  eastern  Asia.  A  head  of  the  Buddha 
(No.  3),  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  and 
again  from  Mathura,  strongly  relates  to  Buddhist  sculpture  of 
T'ang  dynasty  China.  Its  aloof  expression  and  imperial  mien 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  beautiful  and  famous  Buddha  head  of 
almost  contemporary  date  from  Sarnath,  also  exhibited.  In  the 
latter,  the  introspective  and  mystical  character  seem  more  ex- 
clusively Indian. 

Bronze  sculptures,  usually  made  for  private  worship,  often 
betray  a  more  personal  quality  than  works  in  stone,  which 


1.  Railing  pillar  with  a  bejewelled  woman  and  a  Mithuna  pair.  Matlva. 
25-50  A. D.,  21      9V  inches. 

customarily  adorned  the  exteriors  of  temples.  This  is  shown 
Jain  bronze,  a  figure  seated  in  meditation  (No.  4),  from  I 
India.  Probably  executed  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  t  1 
superb  both  as  sculpture  and  as  a  religious  icon.  It  cvo  s 
sense  of  intense  silence  and  otherworldliness  completci 
accord  with  Jain  teachings,  and  appears  monumental  desp '  jj 
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3.  Head  of  the  Buddha.  Mathura,  c.  475-500  A.D.  Height,  I2  'l  inches. 


4.  Jina  seated  in  meditation.  South  India,  possibly  Mysore,  c.  9th-l0th 
e  figure.  Mathura,  c.  2nd  century  A.D.  or  later,  28     14  inches.  century,  9  X  7^  inches. 
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5.  Left ,  fop.  Mara's  retinue  with  Indra  riding  at  the  top.  Eastern  India,  twelfth  century,  2 1  x  I 

6.  Right,  top.  Leaf  of  a  Pancaraksa  manuscript.  Nepal,  thirteenth  century,  2  j      14  J  inches. 

7.  Below.  Hell  Scene.  Tibet,  seventeenth  century,  37',      23  inches. 


small  size;  about  nine  inches  high.  Also  included  are  csafl 
interesting  groups  from  Nepal,  and  from  Kashmir,  an  arllfl 
which  bronzes  arc  now  appearing  in  great  quantity. 

Several  eastern  Indian  and  Nepali  manuscripts  anoMH 
covers  are  also  being  shown.  A  fragmentary  palm-leaf  pa?  wit! 
an  illustration  depicting  Mara's  retinue  (No.  5)  shows  inch  0 
the  same  energetic  spirit  that  later  enlivens  the  carliestlajpt 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  superb  illustratii 
Pancaraksa  manuscript  on  paper,  dated  to  the  thirteenth  citun 
arc  executed  with  uncommon  naturalism  and  vigouima 
clearly  seen  in  the  demonic  figure  at  the  right  of  the  r*c  \< 
produced  above  (No.  6). 

,  While  the  quality  of  the  sculpture  and  early  manuscps 
high,  the  objects  are  nonetheless  familiar  in  type.  This  cakot( 
said  of  the  Nepali  and  Tibetan  tankas  (banner  paintinH 
here  new  worlds,  both  visual  and  art-historical,  are  rcveH 
Tibetan  tanka  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dominated  H 
forms  of  six  wildly  excited  horses,  their  eyes  frenzied  (ja 
makes  perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  impact.  The  exaenfl 
has  not  been  identified,  but  its  general  infernal  charM 
obvious  in  such  gruesome  details  as  the  black  bird  at  thH 
right  which  flics  aloft  with  two  human  eyeballs  trailing 
beak.  The  power  of  both  the  conception  and  the  exccH 
almost  literally  breathtaking,  and  makes  one  instantly  JH 
understand  more  fully  the  civilisation  that  could  conccivB 
nightmare. 

A  painting  of  an  arhat  (saint)  at  whose  right  a  « 
devotee  offers  a  dish  of  coral  (No.  8)  is  more  quietly  imaH 
The  subject  is  Chinese  in  origin,  as  is  much  of  the  dfl 
although  stylistic  elements  of  Turkman  origin  arc  « 
especially  in  the  plant  forms.  In  addition,  there  areB 
suggestions  of  certain  traits  found  later  in  the  Mughal  Jfl 
noma  manuscript.  The  work  is  full  of  marvellous  dctaH 
landscape  and  the  immense  white  flower  above  the  arhanfc 
for  example,  or  the  figure  of  the  devotee.  Another  tanH 
reproduced  here,  shows  in  the  lower  left  a  court  scene  wlH 
composition  and  style  has  immediate  Persian  source;  Si 
works  are  of  immense  interest  and  importance  to  anyoiltf 
intrigued  by  cross-cultural  exchanges. 
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An  Arhat.  Tibet,  sixteenth  century,  25+      21]  inches. 


Page  from  an  album  of  Jahangir,  the  border  figures  attributed 


dhan.  Mughal,  c.  1615,  l6|  X  10+  inches. 


:rlet.  Golconda  (?),  middle  or  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
26±  X  32I  inches. 


Almost  half  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  Mughal  and  Rajput 
material  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  later:  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  minor  decorative  arts.  Pages  arc  included  from  many  of  the 
most  familiar  manuscripts  and  series,  but  perhaps  the  most  re- 
warding to  the  viewer  are  the  marginal  figures  on  the  recto  of  a 
page  from  one  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir's  albums  (No.  9).  The 
figures  can  be  attributed  to  the  painter  Govardhan,  probably 
about  1615,  and  show  the  understanding  of  psychological  port- 
raiture which  such  Mughal  artists  as  Govardhan  and  Basawan 
learned  from  contact  with  European  prints  and  paintings.  There 
are  few  surprises  among  the  Mughal  and  Rajput  objects,  the  best 
of  which  were  included  at  the  show  of  Mughal  arts  recently 
mounted  by  the  Asia  House  Gallery,  New  York.  Among  the 
textiles,  the  beautiful  small  coverlet  attributed  to  the  Muslim 
kingdom  of  Golconda  in  the  mid  or  later  seventeenth  century 
(No.  10),  well-known  and  published,  illustrates  a  style  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Mughal  rulers;  it  is  more  immediately  indebted 
to  developments  at  the  Persian  court.  The  vitality  of  the  draw- 
ing and  colouring,  as  well  as  the  refined  composition  and  crisp 
execution  raise  it  to  the  qualitative  level  of  the  best  of  the  Heera- 
maneck  Collection. 

The  exhibition  opened  last  November  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  organizing  institution.  It  is  presently 
being  shown  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  and  will 
subsequently  be  seen  in  Detroit,  and  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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A  revaluation  of  the 
Camden  Town  Group 


PATRICK  SYNGE- HUTCHINSON 


MOVEMENTS  in  art  at  variance  with  the  majority  of 
contemporary  opinion  arc  apt  to  be  regarded  as  either  be- 
hind or  in  advance  of  their  times.  In  the  event,  however,  this 
proves  to  be  a  misconception,  and,  whether  their  aims  be  con- 
sciously retrospective,  as  with  classical  revivals,  or  experimental 
in  the  maimer  of  the  Impressionists;  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
view  them  in  the  perspective  of  time,  they  are  seen  to  belong 
essentially  to  the  period  in  which  they  occur. 

An  exhibition  which  includes  works  by  some  of  the  painters 
who  in  191 1  formed  the  hard  core  of  the  Camden  Town  Group 
is  currently  showing  at  the  William  Ware  Gallery  (160  Fulham 
Road,  London)  and  should  prove  of  particular  interest  in  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  to  re-evaluate,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  the  work  of  English  artists  who  at  that  time 
formed  a  controversial  link  with  those  trends  which  had  crystal- 
lized m  French  painting  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

Sickert,  a  central  figure  in  the  movement,  was  senior  both  in 
years  and  artistic  experience  to  other  members  of  the  group. 
Abandoning  a  stage  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had 
entered  the  Slade  under  Alphonse  Legros,  but  was  soon  taken  up 
by  Whistler  who  in  1883  dispatched  him  to  France  to  deliver  the 


famous  Portrait  of  My  Mother  for  exhibition  in  the  Paris  Si 
also  provided  Sickert  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Degas.  The  former,  already  seriously  ill,  died  that 
Sickert  was  well  received  by  Degas  with  whom  he 
lasting  friendship.  Married  in  1885,  he  spent  part  of] 
moon  at  Dieppe,  where  he  was  once  more  welcomed 
artistic  and  literary  coterie  by  whom  Degas  was  sur 
Returning  to  England  he  continued  under  Whistler's  gl 
making  London  his  headquarters  for  the  next  fifteen  yB 
renewing  his  French  contacts  during  annual  visits  to  Diq 

His  associates  in  London  at  this  time  included  the  fov 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  among  whom  were  WilsJ 
and  Frederick  Brown,  who  later,  together  with  Sick 
others,  were  to  be  labelled  as  English  'Impressionists'.  His 
school,  opened  in  Chelsea  in  1893,  had  Whistler  as  its  pati 
in  the  following  year  reproductions  of  his  work,  includii!  < 
of  the  typical  London  scenes,  began  to  appear  in  the  Ycllo 
of  Aubrey  Beardslcy  fame. 

A  first  visit  to  Venice  in  1895  resulted  in  a  number  ffi 
paintings  and  drawings,  but  by  the  end  of  the  ccntur 
quarrelled  with  Whistler  over  a  lawsuit  in  which  they 
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H.  Gilman.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Doggett  (1916),  30  :<  25  inches. 


on  opposing  sides,  and  divorce  from  his  wife  caused  him,,  leavt 
England,  making  first  for  Dieppe;  though  he  later  open} an ar 
school  in  Paris,  where  his  work  was  well  thought  of  andjouob 
by  the  dealers.  There  were  also  two  long  sojourns  in  Veice  m 
in  1905,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  Sickert  returned  to  ^0]^ 
taking  rooms  at  Mornington  Crescent  and  renting  ;fstud  at  n 
Fitzroy  Street.  Here  it  was  that  the  Saturday  afternoon  ahome 
and  shows  brought  together  a  number  of  younger  aintei 
among  whom  were  Spencer  Gore,  Harold  Gilman,  ./Wtu 
John,  Charles  Ginner,  Robert  Bevan  and  Lucien  Pissari.  TE 
latter,  son  of  the  famous  Camille,  was  only  three  years  'rkert' 
junior,  and,  like  him,  no  doubt  exercised  a  significant  i::uenc 
on  the  vounger  members  of  the  circle. 

An  interesting  example  of  his  work,  East  Xoylc,  iwarjuittc. 
bury,  Dorset,  painted  about  1916  (No.  1)  shows  a  techniiean 
quality  of  painting  clearly  assimilated  from  his  fathei;Gor 
whom  Sickert  met  at  Dieppe  in  1904,  was  a  particular^-io 
friend  whose  work  Sickert  greatly  admired,  and  from  widr,  \ 
stated  he  had  learned  much.  Charles  Ginner,  born  at  C»esi 
1878,  originally  studied  architecture  in  Paris,  but  aften  fri 
years  abandoned  this  career  and  turned  to  painting,  stuong 
the  Academic  Vitti  until  1908.  As  a  member  of  the  AlliedW 
Association  his  work  was  shown  in  an  exhibition  helqat  d 
Albert  Hall,  where  it  was  seen  and  admired  bv  SpenccCor 
After  a  one-man  exhibition  in  Buenos  Aires  and  a  furthemc 
in  Paris,  he  settled  in  London  in  191  o.  His  theory  qHu 
Realism  published  in  the  'New  Age'  of  January,  1914,  ponbo 
an  intimate  research  into  nature  with  a  view  to  mterpreie  t! 
essence  of  inspiration,  while  at  all  costs  avoiding  adhere*;  n 
monotonous  formula — a  thesis  which  would  seem  to  epm 
Turner's  methods.  He  considered  the  Neo-ImpressionMfc 
ultimately  failed  in  this  respect,  and  regarded  VanBl 
Cezanne  and  Gauguin  as  the  three  greatest  painters  of  the  (H 
Root-tops,  Pimlico  (No.  2),  although  a  later  example  of  (pc 


Spencer  Gore.  Cambrian  Road, 
(1913),  20  x  16  inches. 
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I  (it  was  painted  in  1939),  shows  no  marked  difference  in 
from  Ins  paintings  of  the  Camden  Town  period.  I  [arold 

j  ui,  whose  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Doggett  is  seen  here  in  colour, 

I  -heartedly  endorsed  dinner's  theory.  The  two  artists  were 
v  associated,  and  it  was  partly  due  to  dinner's  influence  that 
in  eventually  abandoned  the  low-toned  key  of  Sickcrt's 
te,  adopting  a  scheme  of  colour  closer  to  that  of  the  French 

;  rs. 

lli  John  and  Oilman  were  students  at  the  Slade,  where  they 
lore,  who  introduced  them  to  the  group  of  which  he  was  to 
ne  the  first  President.  Unhappily,  however,  he  died  of 
nonia  111  1914  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  John's  fame 
eventually  to  be  established  111  other  spheres.  A  good 
pie  of  Gore's  work  shown  in  the  Ware  exhibition  is  Cam- 
Rjoad,  Richmond  (colour)  painted  in  1913.  Another  of  Gore's 
its  to  the  circle  was  Robert  Bevan,  the  son  of  a  Sussex 
r,  whose  art  education  commenced  at  the  Westminster 
si  of  Art  under  Frederick  Brown  and  was  continued  at  the 
,'mie  Julian  in  Paris.  He  had  already  painted  in  Brittany,  and, 
iilman,  studied  Velasquez  and  Goya  in  Madrid  before  his 
ng  with  Gauguin  at  Pont  Aven.  The  latter's  influence, 
ugh  noticeable,  would  appear  to  have  developed  rather  than 


alter  Richard  Sickert.  The  System  24  .  15L  inches,  signed  Sickert 
4.  The  Robert  Bevan  Collection. 


r    v--  j  »  *   \         ^  l 

4.  J.  B.  Manson.  Malcolm  James  Goullet,  grandson  of  artist  (1930),  10  12 
inches. 

entirely  superimposed  itself  on  Bcvan's  work.  His  marriage  in 
1897  to  Stanislawa  de  Karlowska,  herself  a  talented  painter,  came 
after  three  years  of  seclusion  spent  in  a  farm-house  at  Hawks- 
bridge  on  Exmoor.  Although  the  couple  made  their  home  in 
Hampstcad,  regular  visits  to  the  estates  of  his  wife's  family  111 
Poland  arc  recorded  in  some  notable  paintings  and  lithographs. 
A  lifelong  devotion  to  riding  and  horses  is  reflected  as  a  dominant 
feature  in  Bcvan's  work,  and  his  paintings  of  them  reveal  an  all- 
embracing  interest  that  ranged  from  thoroughbreds  at  Tattersall's 
to  the  crocks  of  a  London  cab  yard  (No.  3),  a  second  version  of 
a  painting  of  about  1910-11  destroyed  by  the  artist.  If  he  owed  a 
considerable  debt  to  French  painting,  Bevan  undoubtedly 
possessed  certain  innate  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  avoid 
literal  translation,  and  his  work  is  imbued  with  a  degree  of 
sincerity  and  artistic  integrity  which  will  assuredly  earn  lasting 
recognition. 

Other  founder-members  of  the  group  were  Walter  Bayes, 
Malcolm  Drummond,  J.  D.  Innes,  Henry  Lamb,  Percy  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  M.  G.  Lightfoot,  W.  Ratcliffc,  J.  Dorman  Turner 
and  J.  B.  Manson.  The  latter  had  also  studied  at  Julian's  in  Pans 
and  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Lucicn  Pissarro  who  introduced 
him  to  the  circle.  A  portrait  of  his  grandson,  Malcolm  (No.  4), 
was  painted  in  1930,  the  year  in  which  Manson  became  director 
of  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  Camden  Town  Group  as  such  was  a 
short-lived  venture;  and  after  three  exhibitions — the  last  in 
December  191 2 — it  provided  the  nucleus  of  the  much  larger 
London  Group.  Few  of  the  paintings  in  the  exhibition  actually 
date  from  as  early  as  191 1.  Sickcrt's  The  System  (No.  5)  was 
painted  about  1925  and  is  signed  Sickert  A.R.A.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1924  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
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Early  pioneering  days  in  the 
Australian  Outback 

Some  original  drawings  in  a  London  collection 

EDWARD  T.  JOY 


THERE  is  a  great  scarcity  of  contemporary  pictorial  material 
which  illustrates  life  in  the  Australian  outback  during  the 
early  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Special  interest  therefore 
attaches  to  a  collection  of  original  drawings  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Pratt  of  London  which  were  done  on  the  spot, 
nearly  all  in  New  South  Wales,  in  this  colourful  era  of  explora- 
tion, settlement  and  gold-mining.  Investigation  into  the  author- 
ship of  these  drawings  has  led  to  the  discovery  that  two  of  them, 
together  with  three  copies  in  gouache  prepared  for  book  illus- 
tration at  a  much  later  date  by  Hume  Nesbitt,  appear  as  illustra- 
tions in  a  book,  long  out  of  print  and  now  very  rare  (there  is, 
however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum),  which  was  published 
in  1893  under  the  title  of  Reminiscences  of  Australian  Early  Life. 
f  urther  research  establishes  that  both  the  collection  of  drawings 
and  the  book,  which  together  make  up  a  unique  set  of  docu- 
mentary and  visual  sources,  were  by  the  same  man,  John  Phillips, 
a  British  emigrant  who  spent  some  twenty-five  years  in  Austra- 
lia. 

The  'Reminiscences'  were  published  anonymously,  the 
author  writing  as  'A  Pioneer',  and  referring  to  himself  through- 
out the  book  as  'P-\  Phillips,  however,  clearly  emerges  as  the 
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author,  not  only  because  abundant  contemporary  evw 
identifies  him  with  the  events  and  localities  which  he  deal 
and  illustrates,  but  also  because,  conclusively,  two  copies  9 
book  in  the  La  Trobe  Library  (the  State  Library  of  Vich 
Melbourne,  are  autographed  by  him  as  author,  formerly  F 
one  book,  Warbreccan,  and,  in  the  other,  Deniliquinh 
stations  in  New  South  Wales  which  figure  prominently 
story. 

Both  book  and  sketches  give  a  vivid  account  of  one  \\ 
most  exciting  episodes  in  British  colonial  history,  Austui 
equivalent  of  America's  wild  west.  Exploration  and  travel 
difficulties  of  the  early  sheep  and  cattle  farmers  and  their  strija 
against  the  dingo  and  kangaroo  as  well  as  against  each  otl 
land  disputes;  the  attacks  of  hostile  aborigines;  the  appearale 
the  diggers  on  the  scene;  the  long  and  fierce  war  between  I 
and  bushrangers,  cattle  thieves  and  bank  robbers — all  and 
cribed  by  one  who  was  actively  concerned. 

The  main  scene  of  Phillips's  story  is  the  area  which  haai 
known  since  1857  as  the  Western  Riverina,  a  region  of  seena 
interminable  plains  watered  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lad 
Edward  and  Murray  rivers,  and  aptly  described  by  the  nod 
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1.  'Phillips'  dream',  in  the  ship  Anglesea  il 
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ny  Trollope,  in  1873,  as  the  'Mesopotamia  of  New  South 
.  Exploration  of  the  area  had  begun  in  1817,  but  not 
851  was  the  boundary  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
finally  decided,  and  as  late  as  1875  part  of  the  territory  was 
lexplored. 

lips  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1840,  'with  a  consider- 
mtfit'  and  about  ^100.  His  book  discloses  practically 
lg  about  his  antecedents,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  well 
cted,  for  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  received  from  home 
ttance  of  ^500,  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days,  'to 
my  start  in  life  with'.  Since  the  days  of  the  first  Elizabeth, 
e-building  had  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  younger 
jf  good  families  whose  hopes  of  succeeding  to  title  or 
1  were  remote.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  pros- 


pects of  adventure  and  fortune  in  Australia  must  have  had  an 
additional  appeal  when  set  against  the  unattractiveness  of  life  in 
an  England  that  was  rapidly  becoming  industrialised  and  offered 
few  opportunities  of  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  in  the 
long  period  of  peace  after  Waterloo.  One  ot  Phillips's  fellow- 
passengers,  for  instance,  a  Scottish  barrister,  later  paid  .£2,000  for 
a  sheep  station  and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Melbourne,  where  he  ultimately  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  was  probably  Judge  Pohlman. 

Phillips's  voyage  took  four  months.  He  landed  at  Melbourne, 
then  a  town  of 'hastily  run-up'  shanties  and  a  few  brick  buildings, 
and  worked  his  way  north.  In  1842  he  used  his  ^500  remittance 
to  set  up  his  first  sheep  run  at  Tallarooll  on  the  Goulburn  river. 
At  one  time,  disappointed  at  failing  to  get  a  lease  after  prospect- 
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3.  'I  slaughtered  140  bullocks  at  Dr.  Barker's  Station  .  .  .  and  served  the  diggings  with  beef.  .  .  carting  the  meat  7  &  8  miles  every  morng I 
The  day  was  January,  1852.' 


ing  150  miles  away  in  fine  sheep  country,  where  the  town  of 
Echuca  now  stands,  and  overworked  and  humiliated  by  his  own 
ignorance  back  on  his  Tallarooll  farm,  he  felt  inclined  'to  throw 
it  all  up'.  A  turning-point,  however,  came  when  he  met  'G-' 
(J.  15.  Graves),  a  young  man  of  about  his  own  age,  who  put 
another  ^500  into  the  farm  and  thus  established  the  firm  (if  'P- 
and  G-'  (Phillips  and  Graves),  'at  the  time  the  youngest  squatting 
firm  in  the  country'.  The  partnership  proved  both  congenial  and 
successful,  for  their  stock  increased  and  they  decided  to  seek  fresh 
pastures  in  new  country  200  miles  to  the  north-west.  Taking  two 
flocks  of  sheep,  a  few  cattle,  horses  and  a  bullock  team,  they 
reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Murray,  which  they  crossed  with 
the  help  of  friendly  aborigines,  and  proceeded  to  the  Edward 
river,  crossing  it  at  the  point  'where  the  large  and  thriving  town- 
ship of  Deniliquin  now  stands'.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Boyd,  'a  wealthy  speculator',  who  came  out  to  Sydney  in  his 
yacht,  The  Wanderer — he  was  a  former  London  stockbroker  who 
made  a  large  fortune  in  land  and  other  interests  in  Australia 
before  his  financial  empire  collapsed  in  1849 — claimed  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Murray  and  for  over  100  miles  along  the 
Edward  river,  Graves  made  the  600  miles  journey  to  Sydney  and 
obtained  a  14-year  lease  of  over  100  square  miles  of  unoccupied 


country  south  of  the  Edward  from  the  Governor  of  Newoui 
Wales,  Sir  George  Gipps. 

This  country  was  called  Warbreccan,  a  native  name  ir  'tl 
land  of  big  trees'.  It  was  thirty  miles  from  Warbrecct  th 
Phillips's  nearest  neighbours  were  attacked  at  night  by  osti 
natives  and  were  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  one  W;|a 
colourful  character  who  had  been  a  page  at  the  Austriaicou 
and  held  a  commission  in  the  Austrian  army.  In  spite  if  tl 
dangers,  the  partners  prospered  on  their  new  station,  injeas 
their  stock  and  formed  out-stations.  Phillips  joined  a  pity 
exploration  under  Walker's  command  which  examhu  ui 
known  country  to  the  north  and  eventually  reached  the  jitctic 
of  the  Darling,  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  rivers,  whei  th< 
found  the  country  being  filled  up  with  squatters  fron  b ) 
Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

After  four  years  at  Warbreccan,  in  1848,  when  their  staDii 
50,000  acres  appears  in  the  official  Murrumbidgee  and  IpU 
Pastoral  District  list,  the  partners'  lease  was  challenged  1  t 
men,  and  the  case  had  to  be  heard  at  Sydney,  whither  they  at 
take  their  witnesses  by  chartering  the  'overland  mail  cart 
ran  once  a  week  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney'.  The  v 
the  case  and  were  awarded  damages,  but  as  their  rivals 
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jreccan,  1848,  a  Station  of  50,000  acres. 


ed  insolvent  they  had  to  borrow  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to 
le  heavy  legal  fees.  This  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sheep 
ened  them  with  financial  ruin,  but  they  were  unexpectedly 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  (in  1850-1)  sent  prices  of  stock 
lin  and  enabled  them  to  pay  off  their  debt. 
Hips  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  gold  rush.  He  had 
ly  seen  diggers  prospecting  on  the  Mount  Alexander  range 
taking  cattle  through  Bendigo  to  Melbourne,  and  when, 
lonths  later,  he  found  10,000  prospectors  on  the  range 
"  half  the  population  of  Melbourne'  and  all  its  butchers)  he 
id  to  rent  land  near  by  and  slaughter  his  cattle  for  'the  first 
upplied  to  the  diggings'.  The  venture,  however,  was  a  loss, 
2;  to  heavy  expenses,  bad  debts  and  his  own  illness  with 
and  dysentry.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  mysterious 
;er  who  rode  with  him  almost  to  Melbourne  turned  out  to 
e  notorious  bushranger,  'Thunderbolt',  who  was  subsc- 
:ly  captured  and  visited  in  prison  by  Phillips  on  the  eve  of 
;ecution. 

illips  returned  to  England  in  1853  in  the  Medway  for  a  short 
sailing  once  more  for  Australia  in  1854  in  the  Anglesea. 

)reccan  station,  according  to  official  records,  was  sold  with 
cattle  in  1859  for  £70,000.  Phillips  makes  no  mention  of 


this  in  his  book,  but  records  how,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  robbery  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales  at  Deniliquin  and  how,  as  chairman  of  the 
bench,  he  subsequently  sentenced  the  three  robbers  to  prison.  In 
1862  he  was  at  a  station  about  sixteen  miles  from  Deniliquin.  In 
1865  he  was  eighty  miles  away  at  a  river  frontage  station  on  the 
Murray  when  one  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  of  his  life 
occurred.  He  was  on  the  scene  when  Daniel  Morgan,  the  most 
notorious  of  all  Australian  bushrangers,  was  shot  and  killed. 
Phillips  writes  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  the  dead  man  and  sent  it, 
with  an  account  of  the  shooting,  to  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
but  no  publication  appears  to  have  been  made. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Myles  Birket  Foster 

A YEAR  after  Birket  Foster's  death  in  1905, 
H.  M.  CundaU  his  biographer,  wrote,  'It 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  dainty  water-colour  drawings  executed 
by  Birket  Foster  .  .  .  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the 
British  public  more  than  the  works  of  any  other 
artist'.  The  sixty  odd  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
then  have  not  diminished  this  popularity,  al- 
though there  have  been  many  superb  water- 
colourists  during  that  period,  and  the  old  masters 
of  the  art  have  had  a  consistently  increasing 
vogue  at  enormously  increased  prices. 

The  problem  of  Birket  Foster's  universal 
appeal  is  easy  to  solve.  He  could  sec  and  'de- 
scribe' to  perfection  what  is  generally  seen  by  the 
average  intelligent  eye.  The  artist's  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  draughtsmanship,  extraordinary 
gift  of  high  finish,  wide  range  of  colour  har- 
monics produced  precisely  what  his  public- 
wanted.  Nor  was  he  an  artist  who  ever  'played 
down'  to  a  vulgar  or  common  taste.  Birket 
Foster  was  absolutely  sincere  in  every  stroke  that 
he  put  on  the  drawing  paper,  with  small  semi- 
dry  brushes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
u  1  irk  in  hand.  His  technique  was  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  he  began  his  career  as  an  engraver 
and  adapted  that  meticulous  method  first  to  black 
and  white  illustrations  and  then  to  watcrcolours, 
which  are,  in  fact,  illustrations  par  excellence. 
This  artist's  work,  unlike  that  of  the  work  of  the 
'poets'  of  watcrcolour,  demands  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  It  is  the 
complete  statement  of  a  fastidious  eye's  visual 
experience.  Not  great  watcrcolour  painting  in 
the  styles  that  made  J.  R.  Cozens,  Girtin,  Turner, 
Cotman  and  l)e  Wint  great,  but  unique  in  its 
way,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  it. 

Owing  to  recent  sales  of  a  large  number  of 
Birket  Fosters,  the  dealer's  galleries  arc  coming 
out  with  them  like  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  I 


saw  recently  at  Messrs.  Newman's  (43a  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i)  a  collection, 
mostly  Venetian  and  other  Continental  subjects, 
that  struck  me  as  being  moderately  priced.  The 
Venetian  one  that  I  reproduce  is  a  positive  miracle 
of  the  artist's  highly  finished  manner,  something 
that  any  collector,  However  exclusive  his  tastes, 
ought  to  enjoy  for  its  sheer  craftsmanship  and 
happy  sentiment.  My  opinion  is  that  no  collec- 
tion of  English  watcrcolours  is  complete  without 
at  least  one  Birket  Foster. 

Francis  Cotes 

BUT  for  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  who 
were  his  immediate  contemporaries,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  died  at  forty-five,  Francis  Cotes 
would  stand  much  higher  in  the  records  of 
English  art.  He  certainly  rivalled  his  great 
contemporaries  both  as  regards  elegant  portraits 
of  women  and  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  cognoscienti.  Walpolc  stated  that  the  best 
portrait  in  the  1763  exhibition  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  by  Cotes.  In  the  1767  one  he  took  all  the 
honours  with  his  portraits  of  Queen  Charlotte 
and  little  Princess  Royal,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  Cotes  was  equally  proficient  in 
pastels  as  with  oils.  William  T.  Whitley  informs 
us  that  the  critic  ot  the  Public  Advertiser  wrote, 
'His  portraits  may  justly  vie  with  those  of 
Reynolds,  and,  greatly  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
he  generally  preserves  a  beautiful  correctness  in 
his  pictures,  which  the  latter  master  too  often 
neglects'.  Cotes  played  an  important  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  but  did  not 
live  long  enough  fully  to  enjoy  his  membership. 

A  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Mary 
Colmore  in  a  green  dress,  white  lace  collar  and 
cuffs,  with  a  white  shawl  and  floral  head  orna- 
ment, signed  and  dated  1764  (Lcgcr  Gallery,  13 
Old  Bond  Street,  W.i),  is  an  epitome  of 
eighteenth-century     grace    and  refinement. 


Another  attractive  feminine  portrait  the 
same  gallery,  dated  17S9,  is  by  that  mast.ofthe 

pastel  John  Russell. 

La  Belle  Epoque 

UNTIL  the  first  decade  of  this  centuil  Pan, 
preserved  an  irresistible  aesthetic  char]  md 
tranquillity  that  was  soon  to  pass  as  Massed 
from  all  the  European  capitals  with  tnB 
slaught'  of  the  machine  and  general  mdusajB 
tion.  During  1900-1910  Ernest  RenoujJjB 
have  been  seen  painting  some  secluded  cierW 
the  gay  city  rather  for  the  love  of  doingJHB 
with  the  thought  of  fame  and  money.  It  MB 
imperative  for  him  to  sell  his  intima^H 
pictures  of  the  quays,  Notre  Dame,  thBfl 
leries,  Luxembourg,  the  Concorde,  Hjdc 
Boulogne  and  Champs  Elysees,  for  he  M-aj 
practically  every  morning  as  assistant  to  Ifred 
Roll,  official  painter  to  the  Third  Rcibhc 
Renoux  had  acquired  exceptional  tejnical 
experience,  especially  as  regards  perspecie.  ir 
Geromc's  Beaux  Arts  atelier,  whid  wa 
invaluable  to  Roll  in  working  out  his  gnsW 
conceptions.  In  the  afternoons  Rcnoux  wj  free 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Paris  of  LABdh 
Epoque,  exhibiting,  if  he  could  be  prcvailenpor. 
to  exhibit,  at  the  Salon  and  provincial  game* 
Though  the  artist's  modest  demeanour  anftro- 
peramental  independence  retarded  general 
nition,  he  was  not  without  appreciation  l.m  3 
few  distinguished  artists  and  critics.  Rcnoidid 
in  1932.  Of  late  years  his  fame  has  sprd  111 
France,  London  and  New  York.  A  write 
Figaro  remarked  that  the  artist's  'streets  ofiris 
in  sunshine  and  showers,  in  which  silhttttei 
move,  illustrate  a  period  that  will  alway'cetf 
its  charm'.  A  second  exhibition  at  the  Iphn 
Gallery  (6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S|?.l) 
confirms  my  opinion  that  Rcnoux  is  an  aut  n  n 
personality  in  French  art,  combining  as  he 


Above.  E.  Renoux.  Qk.ji  de  Conti,  10  14  inches.  Kaplan  Gallery.  Left. 
Birket  Foster.  Palazzo  Gussoni,  Venice.  8j-  X  11^  inches.  M.  Newman. 
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sher.  Haywagon  crossing  the  Bridge,  c.  1895.  Oil  on  canvas  17  V     25  inches.  The  Fine  Art  Society. 


ible  blend  of  realism  and  poetic  scnti- 
!  le  invokes  the  Paris  scene  as  it  was 
atcly  before  the  first  war  with  an 
ig  verity. 

Sporting  picture 

irothers  William  and  Henry  Barraud, 
and  1  Si  1-74  respectively  have  come  into 
icnce  again  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
in  British  Sporting  art.  That  they  were 
c  than  average  talent  in  this  respect  is 
by  many  a  picture  of  huntsmen,  hunters 
tunds,  sometimes  under  their  individual 
and  sometimes  in  collaboration.  They 
is  Mr.  Gordon  Roe  informs  us  in  a  British 
rse  article,  the  sons  of  William  Francis 
d  and  his  wife,  nee  Sophie  Hull,  daughter 
Thomas  Hull,  the  eminent  miniature 
\  William  became  a  pupil  of  Abraham 
r,  R.A.,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
111  did  the  horse  painting  while  Henry  put 
human  figures  and  portraits,  but  that 
is  is  too  easy  a  generalisation.  Suffice  it  to 
it  they  worked  together  until  William's 
in  1850.  They  shared  studios  in  and  about 
>n  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
sewhere.  Such  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
;  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth- 
y  the  signature  W.   and  H.  Barraud 
•s  on  some  of  their  hunting  pictures;  and 
The  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds,  dated  1838, 
rig  the  master  and  two  huntsmen  sur- 
ed  by  foxhounds  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
&  Reed  (41  New  Bond  Street,  W.i),  a 
remarkable  for  its  realistic  arrangement  of 
rians  and  a  large  number  of  hounds  in 
s  positions.  The  artists  have  concentrated 
Jy  on  the  likenesses  of  the  human  figures 
)rses  but  on  the  physical  characteristics  of 
muds  to  such  an  extent  that  the  names  of 
ter  could  be  recorded  and  have  come  down 


Duns  Scotus  discovery 

ew  of  the  prevailing  interest  in  Duns 
,  the  great  mediaeval  schoolman,  philo- 


sopher and  theologian,  the  discovery  of  an 
unknown  seventeenth-century  portrait  of  him  is 
of  extraordinary  topical  importance.  It  belongs 
to  the  Houston  Gallery,  Wells,  Somerset  and 
has  an  inscription  on  the  reverse  side,  The 
Original  by  Jusepe  de  Ribera,  and  not  011  the 
painted  surface  as  in  the  other  known  versions. 

What  arc  these  versions  and  where  are  they? 
There  is  one  in  the  Bodleian  inscribed  Io  Duns 
Scotus  and  I.D.S.Subtius,  or,  as  stated  in  'The 
Portraits  in  the  Bodleian  Library',  Johannes  Duns 
Scotus  Doctor  Subtilis.  This  picture  is  recorded  as 
being  there  in  1670. 

In  the  Witt  Library  there  are  three  photo- 
graphs of  versions  of  this  portrait  composition. 
1.  The  picture  at  Hampton  Court.  2.  The  picture 
in  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  Collection  at  Gosford 
House.  3.  A  portrait  attributed  to  Ribera  and 
called  the  Dr.  Sheldon  version.  This  last  could 
be  the  picture  in  the  Dining  Hall  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  Duns  Scotus  lectured, 
circa  1300.  It  was  left  by  Dr.  William  Stratford 
in  a  codicil  to  his  Will  25  Jan:  1727/8  to  Mrs. 
Jodrell,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Sheldon,  or  to  Mrs. 
Cradock,  another  daughter  ot  the  same.  Roger 
Sheldon  was  auditor  of  Christchurch  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  he  possessed  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  including  copies  of  various 
masters.  He  may  have  commissioned  the  picture 
for  Merton  which,  however,  is  not  as  fine  as  the 
Houston  Gallery  portrait  or  that  at  the  Bodleian. 
The  Hampton  Court  version  shows  Duns  Scotus 
smaller  in  the  canvas,  and  there  is  much  more 
background. 

The  version  in  the  Earl  of  Wemyss'  collection 
carries  this  note:  'Ribera  (Simon  Vouct)  B/2809. 
Oil  50J"  <  38".  Attributed.  Original  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  This  pattern  engraved  by  Faber, 
'done  from  the  painting  in  the  public  Library  in 
Oxford'.  Cat.  No.  366,  number  17  in  the 
Amisfield  list  of  1771  as  Spagnoletto  (Ribera). 
Inscribed  I.D.S.  subtilis.'  This  note  confirms  that 
the  picture  is  a  version  or  'pattern'. 

Reverting  to  the  Houston  Gallery  picture, 
recently  discovered,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
mastery.  It  has  the  characteristics  ot  an  original; 


and  the  fact  that  all  the  other  versions  have 
inscriptions  of  varying  style  lends  support  to  the 
idea  that  this  picture  could  be  the  one  that  Ribera 
painted.  In  the  Dictionary  oj  Painters  and  Engravers, 
Bryan  includes  a  Duns  Scotus  in  his  list  of  works 
by  Ribera.  Further  research  is  proceeding. 

O'Hana  Gallery 

ZSUZSI  ROBOZ  is  holding  an  exhibition  at  the 
O'Hana  Gallery  (13  Carlos  Place,  W.i)  from 
March  30th  to  April  15th.  Born  in  Budapest,  the 
artist  has  been  domiciled  in  England  since  1947. 
She  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and 
in  Florence  with  Annigoni.  Zsuzsi  Roboz  has 
had  several  exhibitions  in  London  and  Paris 
during  the  last  ten  years.  She  has  a  conspicuously 
strong  style  with  figure,  portrait  and  flower 
studies. 

Anglo-American  artists 

IF  Mark  Fisher  has  not  yet  received  the  wide 
appreciation  he  deserves,  it  is  certain  to  come. 
The  great  Impressionists,  Sisley  and  Pisarro, 
were  well  aware  of  his  merits  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  expressed  themselves  accordingly 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  Sickert,  George  Clausen 
and  George  Moore,  were  among  Mark  Fisher's 
admirers.  The  celebrated  critic,  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  wrote  'He  is  the  foremost  of  the 
English  Vibrists  or  Irridescents,  at  once  the  sanest 
and  most  sincere'.  Eight  important  works  by 
Mark  Fisher,  dating  from  1882  to  1900,  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  (148  New  Bond 
Street,  W.i).  The  exhibition  of  which  they  form 
a  part  is  entitled  'A  Group  of  Paintings  by 
Anglo-American  Artists' — E.  Aubrey  Hunt, 
Dewey  Bates,  George  Henry  Boughton  and 
Charles  Edwin  Lewis  Green.  It  will  remain  open 
until  April  1st. 


A  recently  discovered  portrait  of  Dims  Scotus 
that  may  prove  to  be  the  original  version  by 
Jusepe  de  Ribera.  37'      28  in.  Houston  Gallery. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


THE  semantics  involved  in  describing 
various  styles  and  mediums  in  modern  art 
are  becoming  more  and  more  confused  and 
complicated.  The  writer  may  have  very  definite 
ideas  about  the  realities  of  his  subject,  but  his 
problem  is  to  communicate  these  in  verbal  terms 
to  the  reader,  who  may  have  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  used  to  the  meaning 
intended.  In  an  attempt  to  have  regular  and 
standard  meanings  the  International  Association 
of  Art  Critics  is  compiling  an  extensive  glossary 
of  art  terms.  Each  National  Section  of  the 
Association  was  invited  recently  to  supply 
definitions  in  its  own  language  which  could  act 
as  a  guide.  Yet  even  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  sort 
of  labelling  system,  the  true  reality  of  art  must 
eventually  speak  for  itself  in  the  terms  that  each 
individual  has  as  a  personal  concept,  without 
necessarily  attaching  any  words  to  it  at  all. 

The  French  word  collage  was  first  used  to 
describe  the  use  made  by  the  Cubists  to  build 
pictures  with  materials  other  than  paint  only. 
Pieces  of  wallpaper,  fabric  and  so  on.  The 
principle  was  elaborated  by  the  Dadaists,  prin- 
cipally by  Kurt  Schwitters,  whose  collages  were 
sometimes  constructions,  and  whose  construc- 
tions were  collage ! 

The  recent  exhibition  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts  of  a  selection  of  the  Ascher 
award  competition  for  works  made  with  fabric 
— any  fabric — demonstrated  the  difficulty  of 
precise  definition.  Except  for  a  few  that  were 
unsuccessful  through  trying  to  imitate  paintings, 
the  works  were  partly  collage,  partly  bas  relief 
or  construction :  some  were  enhanced  with  paint. 
There  were  sixteen  nations  represented,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  particular  style  in 
evidence.  The  point  is  that  this  sort  of  work  is  the 
most  completely  individual  of  any  modern 
method  since  the  variety  of  material  available 
being  limitless,  each  artist  can  pick  and  choose, 
and  of  course  he  can  dictate  absolutely  what  the 
end  product  will  look  like  without  any  reference 
to  influences  or  techniques.  Enrico  Baj,  who 
provided  the  winning  entry,  was  originally  a 
painter  in  the  Expressionist-Surrealist  syndrome, 
with  a  luscious  feeling  for  impasto,  but,  although 
readily  recognisable,  his  paintings  could  not  be 
called  absolutely  unique  in  style.  His  collage,  on 
the  other  hand,  give  him  the  opportunity  to  go 
flat  out  in  expressing  his  hilarious  (sometimes 
slightly  desperate)  wit. 


The  picture  illustrated  is  composed  of  the  kind 
of  fusty  materials  that  one  can  readily  associate 
with  potentially  hysterical  maiden  ladies  who 
are  frightened  by  electric  storms.  The  thermo- 
meter for  a  nose,  the  bright,  but  stupid,  button 
eyes,  the  ululating  ever  talkative  mouth  are  all 
splendidly  descriptive.  Not  really  visible  in  the 
photograph  is  the  assertive  relief  modelling  of 
the  breasts  under  the  hideous  brocade,  perhaps 


Above.  Enrico  Baj.  Lady  sensitive  to  the  weather. 
Winning  entry  for  the  Ascher  Award.  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Arts. 


symbolic  of  a  pride  not  yet  dormant! 
objecting  that  such  tricky  trickery  witn 
not  art,  should  remember  that  all 
illusion  too,  and  allusive  as  well  where  i 
There  is  a  vexing  question.  Is  phc 
art?  The  answers  are  bedevilled  by  1 
comparisons  with  painting.  Nor  shou 
weight  be  given  to  arguments  that 
mechanical  device  like  a  lens  is  inca 


Right.  Brian  Robins  with  his  Kinetic  Art  photo- 
graphed at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  Ida  Kar. 
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1  Michaeledes  photographed  at  the  Hamilton  Gallery  by  Ida  Kar. 


Hakka.  Animal  Spirit  1964.  Soapstone  carving  in  an  exhibition  of  Primi- 
tive Art  at  Gimpel  Fils. 


n  or  aesthetic  judgement.  It"  this  were  so, 
.0  some  photographers  produce  better 
than  others?  The  artistic  sensibility  in  the 

behind  the  lens  is  as  difficult  to  define  as 
1  of  any  artist.  Anyone  can  take  a  snapshot 
ansitory  scene  or  action,  but  it  needs  a 
-Bresson  to  make  it  live  and  to  stay  living 

memory.  The  rare  photographer  who 
to  make  revelations  to  us  (just  as  a  painter 

revelations)  is  of  necessity  a  crafts- 
Dut  an  artist  by  inspiration :  a  discoverer 
racter  and  of  the  essentials  that  make 
iracter. 

re  is  hardly  a  finer  portrait  photographer 
Ida  Kar.  Her  portraits  of  Kokoschka, 
netti,  Chagall  and  others  do  what  we 
of  a  portrait.  They  take  us  beyond  mere 
nilitude  of  features  or  a  record  of  a  human 
.  They  tell  us  about  personality  through 
e,  emotion  through  emphasis  of  features, 
ses  no  studio  save  the  sitter's  own  familiar 
indings,  she  uses  no  studio  lighting.  The 
is  a  degree  of  reality  that  formality  cannot 
Relying  on  an  unerring  flair  for  finding  the 
nship  between  the  subject  and  the  objects 
re  his  surroundings,  she  clicks  the  shutter, 
esto!  we  have  a  living  image.  This  cannot 
thing  but  an  artist  at  work,  for  her  own 
ened  perceptions,  her  own  sensitivity  to 
:ts  and  allusions  of  a  human  psyche,  have 
he  work.  The  camera  is  merely  the  vehicle, 
of  technicalities  or  printer's  juggling. 


Gimpel  Fils  got  the  year  off"  to  a  good  start 
with  an  exhibition  of  Primitive  Art.  Perhaps  the 
Esquimo  sculpture  is  in  danger  of  becoming  like 
African  'airport'  art,  but  the  best  of  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully free  and  voluminous  translation  of  walrus, 
seal  and  bear.  Too  educated  to  be  true  primitive- 
art,  it  is  nevertheless  salutary  to  see  what  beauti- 
ful work  can  emerge  from  a  people  whose 
terrain  and  living  conditions  are  just  about  as 
hardy  and  uncomfortable  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  main  part  of  this  exhibition  was  pre- 
Columbian  figures  and  objects,  and  some  superb 
Cycladic  figures.  The  relationship  between  these 
works  and  some  modern  sculpture  is  made  much 
of,  but  the  only  genuine  link  is  that  the  primi- 
tives— African,  American,  Aegean,  did  no  more 
than  indicate  a  starting  point  for  freeing  modern 
sculptors  from  the  tyranny  ot  volumes  that  gave 
a  modelled  tactile  sense  through  chiaroscuro. 
The  use  of  shorthand  symbols  by  the  primitives 
to  build  a  visual  sign  language  is  the  important 
discovery  Picasso  made  before  the  First  War.  But 
Picasso's  development  of  this  idea  in  his  sculpture 
ever  since  is  immensely  civilised,  deeply  calculat- 
ed. At  the  time  ot  writing  there  is  a  chance  thai 
his  sculptural  oeuvre  will  be  seen  in  London,  and 
it  will  be  a  surprising  event  for  those  who  think 
of  him  only  as  a  painter.  From  the  first  cubism 
Picasso  has  had  an  almost  fiendish  urge  to  make 
form  open  up  inside  and  outside,  both  sides  at 
once.  Employing  the  simplified  signs  of  the 
primitives  his  restless  inventiveness  has  striven  to 


release  sculpture  from  being  imitative  and  illu- 
sory. 

One  of  the  most  influential  of  all  modern 
British  artists  is  being  honoured  now  by  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  40  years  pioneering  work. 
This  is  S.  W.  Hayter,  founder  of  Atelier  17  in 
Paris,  and  the  revered  figure  in  printmaking  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  particular  characteristic  of  his  work  is  that 
he  not  so  much  invented  modern  printing  tech- 
niques but  that  he  was  the  first  to  realise  the 
possibilities  of  long  established  mediums.  If  an 
expansion  of  techniques  is  available  it  can  be 
abused  by  those  covering  up  a  lack  of  anything 
to  say :  but  there  is  a  stern  resolve  about  Hayter 
students  which  indicates  the  finely  tempered 
quality  of  this  particular  master. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  who 
have  arranged  this  exhibition  have  simultaneous- 
ly published  an  illustrated  monograph  on 
Hayter.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery  arc  also 
showing  a  group  of  his  oils,  ethereal  and  delicate- 
ly designed  abstracts.  The  two  exhibitions  should 
both  be  seen  in  order  to  get  a  full  breath  of  the 
unusual  genius  of  this  man.  It  is  nearly  twelve 
years  since  he  was  exhibited  here,  and  certainly 
never  as  completely  as  this. 

The  Galleries:  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  1  7 
Dover  Street,  London,  W.i.  Gimpel  Fils,  50  South 
Molton  Street,  W.i.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Brompton  Road,  S.  IV. 7.  Grosvenor  Gallery,  28 
Davies  Street,  W.i. 
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Continental  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Berlin.  Medallions  and  Plaquettes 
from  Italy 

THE  fascinating  mobile  exhibition  now  at 
the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  of  Berlin- 
Charlottenberg,  director  Dr.  Arno  Schocn- 
berger,  has  also  been  seen  at  Hamburg,  Frank- 
furt, Munich  and  Stuttgart.  It  consists  of  253 
medallions  and  33  plaquettes  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the 
baroque  era,  lent  by  14  Italian  museums.  The 
visit  to  Berlin  is  particularly  important.  The 
Berlin  museums  arc,  in  tact,  in  process  of  arrang- 
ing and  completing  the  collection  which  has 
hitherto  been  shown,  by  adding  to  it  important 
items  drawn  from  their  own  collections.  From 
March  13th  to  April  8th  pieces  are  on  view 
whit  h  have  not  been  shown  until  now. 


Top  right.  Adriano  Fiorcntino:  Elisabetta  Gon- 
zaga,  Duchesse  d'Urbino.  Bronze,  obverse  and 
reverse,  diam.  85  mm.  (Hill  344.)  Department  of 
Sculpture,  Berlin-Dahlem  (Inv.  no.  5136). 

Right.  Niccolo  Fiorentino:  Catarina  Sforza. 
Obverse  and  reverse.  (Hill  1,015.)  Department 
of  Sculpture,  Berlin-Dahlem  (Inv.  no.  5154). 

Below.  Niccolo  Fiorentino:  Pico  dc  la  Mirandola, 
about  1490.  Obverse  and  reverse,  diam.  85  mm. 
Private  Collection.  This  medallion,  published 
for  the  first  time,  seems  to  be  the  only  original 
casting.  Hill  (no.  998)  and  Habich,  PI.  XLI,  no.  5, 
mention  only  reproductions,  about  one  hundred 
years  later,  which  include  alterations  in  style 
and  additions. 
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ed  to  Sperandio:  Attila.  Plaquette,  fifteenth  century.  Diam.  130  mm.  Private  Collection. 


laus  Pechstcin,  who  collaborates  with 
oenberger,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
us  with  some  details  of  the  Berlin 
ns.  Wilhclni  von  Bode,  w-ho  is  well 
is  the  most  eminent  of  the  specialists  and 
eurs  in  Renaissance  sculpture  had,  from 
first,  collected  small  bronze  works  for 
m  museums.  In  1904  the  gift  from  James 
irought,  among  other  notable  works,  a 
:e  collection  of  the  finest  medallions 
which,  alas,  were  destroyed — import- 
:es  by  Pisanello,  Matteo  de  Pasti  and 
lio.   A  remarkable   series  fortunately 
,  that  of  the  magnificent  castings  of 
)  Fiorentino  whose  work  is  well  repre- 
n  the  exhibition.  There  are  also  numer- 
lples  of  the  work  of  Bertoldo  dei  Gio- 
\ntico,  Lysippus,  Giovanni  Candida  and 
ithers.  Among  the  most  rare,  which  the 
exhibition  could  not  show  before  its 
in  Berlin,  are  the  exceptional  Pico  de  la 
ola  by  Niccolo  Fiorentino,  the  magnifi- 
irtrait  of  Elisabetta  Gonzaga  bearing  on 
trse  the  enigmatic  allegory  of  Fortune  by 
3  Fiorentino,  and  other  masterpieces, 
ixty  medallions  will  add  to  the  riches  of 
ibition  at  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum. 
:ollection  of  plaquettes  from  the  Kaiser- 
h  Museum,  now  at  the  Department  of 
re  at  Berlin-Dahlcm,  is  considered  the 
in  the  world,  although  of  the  1,100 


plaquettes  of  the  catalogue  of  E.  F.  Barge  twenty 
per  cent  have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  In  the 
collection  which  contains  plaquettes  of  early 
periods,  some  of  which  are  unique  specimens, 
there  are  also  better  known  series  by  Moderni, 
Riccio,  Valerio  Belli  and  Giovanni  Bernadi. 
Carefully  selected  samples  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole  and  will  illustrate  the  multiplicity  of 
themes  possible  in  this  form  of  art.  Moreover 
the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  will  lend  some 
plaquettes  from  its  own  stock  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  bronze  objects;  inkstands,  lamps,  pax 
reliquaries,  bowls,  which  all  demonstrate  the 
many  ways  of  using  these  bronze  and  lead 
plaquettes. 

With  the  Berlin  pieces  the  mobile  exhibition 
will,  therefore,  give  a  perfect  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  this  'speciality'  in  the  history  of  art, 
particularly  of  its  great  period,  considered  to  be 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  should 
be  noted  too  that  the  medallions  travel  in  their 
show-cases  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
visitor  can  examine  both  sides.  At  the  same  time 
the  exhibition  will  reveal  the  considerable  losses 
suffered  by  the  Berlin  museums  forced  by 
circumstances  to  renounce  the  treasures  pre- 
served in  the  Collection  of  Medallions  in  East 
Berlin.  A  supplement  about  the  Berlin  medal- 
lions will  be  added  on  this  occasion  to  the  re- 
markable catalogue  of  the  previous  exhibition 
mentioned;  this  and  the  introduction  are  the 


work  of  Signor  Franco  Pavini  Rosati,  Director 
of  the  Rome  National  Museum. 

Paris.  Community  life  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century 

A  FEW  details  about  this  exhibition  mentioned 
last  month  which  is  being  held  until  March  20th 
at  the  Muscc  des  Arts  Decoratifs  (107,  rue  de 
Rivoli) :  80  drawings  (Rembrandt's  'Actors'  arc 
assembled  here  for  the  first  time),  135  paintings 
of  masters  of  domestic  scenes  or  landscapes,  of 
Jan  Stccn  to  Peter  de  Hooch,  of  Ruysdael  to  Van 
Goyen,  selected  from  many  museums,  with 
models  of  boats,  ceramics,  sculptures  and 
jewellery.  It  is  arranged  according  to  certain 
well-defined  themes;  man  in  the  city,  with 
documents  on  architecture  and  topography 
representing  urban  life;  happiness  and  sadness, 
life  in  a  community;  winter  games,  weddings, 
celebrations,  theatres,  life  in  the  country;  actions 
and  gestures;  dealing  in  money,  trade,  and  mar- 
kets; work  with  the  mind  such  as  teaching  and 
religion;  army  life  and  public  life.  An  important 
part  is  reserved  for  life  at  sea,  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  well  known  to  be 
thriving  in  Holland,  as  the  East  India  Company 
was  formed  in  1602  and  the  foundation  of  New 
Amsterdam,  later  New  York,  dates  from  1614. 

Paris.  The  tapestries  of  Vasarely 

THE  use  of  geometrical  construction  perfected 
by  Vasaiely  has  for  some  years  tended  to  change 
the  everyday  appearance  of  our  streets;  adver- 
tisements, rectangular  ornamentation  in  cold 
colours  on  some  modern  furniture,  women's 
dresses  in  recent  months,  all  put  into  practice  the 
theories  of  'Kinetic  plastic':  the  alternation  of 
continuous  and  broken  lines,  slightly  displaced, 
which  appears  to  give  an  impression  of  move- 
ment to  geometrical  shapes  regularly  repeated 
Vasarely  now  applies  these  optical  laws  to 
tapestry.  (Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs — until 
March  20th.)  Surfaces  alternately  black  and 
white,  broken  straight  lines,  contrasting  figures, 
on  the  tapestries  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
Rivoli  rooms  quickly  create  a  kind  of  atmosphere 
which  almost  casts  a  spell  over  the  spectator.  But 
these  visual  shocks  which,  in  painting,  by  its  very 
nature,  engender  a  harshness  often  difficult  to 
bear,  are  softened  when  transposed  on  to  the  mat 
surface  of  wool,  and  lose  nothing  in  the  weaving, 
of  the  force  and  dynamism  of  their  striking 
contrasts. 

Vienna.  Kokoschka 

TO  celebrate  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  great 
Austrian  visionary  the  Albertina  is,  until  March 
30th,  showing  a  considerable  number  ot  the 
works  of  Kokoschka,  from  the  first  portraits 
(1907-14)  of  an  illusory  psychological  truth  to 
designs  for  ceilings  in  which  he  gives  free  vent 
to  his  lyricism  and  allows  himself  to  be  influenc- 
ed by  his  love  of  the  fantastic.  His  views  of 
London  (where  on  his  escape  from  the  Anschluss 
he  lived  from  1938  to  the  end  of  the  war),  arc 
considered  the  most  curious  of  his  canvases,  and 
show  how  Impressionism,  through  this  imagina- 
tion verging  on  the  dramatic,  through  this 
instinctive  and  atavistic  attachment  to  the 
baroque  tradition,  develops  quite  naturally  into 
the  Expressionism  of  which  at  present  Kokosch- 
ka remains  the  most  ardent  exponent. 
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Connoisseur's 
Choice  for  the 
young  collector 


Above.  Antique  prints  are  still  in  many  cases  very  reasonably  priced,  but  the 
new  collector  must  beware  of  the  most  basic  pitfall  which  is  itself  the  result 
of  the  essential  repetitiveness  of  the  medium,  namely  the  possible  existence 
of  late  impressions,  i.e.  relatively  modern  reprints  from  the  original  plates. 
It  is  essential  to  go  to  a  specialist  dealer  like  Christopher  Mendez,  7  Great 
Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.2,  whose  latest  catalogue  has  just  been  issued, 
and  whose  very  choice  stock  can  be  seen  at  any  convenient  tune  by  appoint- 
ment (Holborn  6132).  From  it  we  show  a  very  interesting  'chiaroscuro' 
woodcut  printed  in  black  and  two  tones  of  green,  17  J  •  1O4  in.,  by  Nico- 
las Le  Sueur  (1691-1764)  after  a  drawing  by  Cavaliere  D'Arpino,  _£l2  10s; 
there  are  others  less  expensive  of  the  same  kind. 

Right.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  buy  success,  and  one  way  of  judging  it  is  when 
a  craftsman  moves  to  larger  premises,  especially  when  these  are  in  the  City 
itself,  with  the  inference  that  many  business  men  already  see  fine  contem- 
porary jewellery  as  a  haven  for  some  of  their  capital.  John  Donald,  at 
present  at  28  Queens  Mews,  Queensway,  London,  W.2,  will  shortly  be 
transferring  his  studio  and  showrooms  to  120  Cheapside,  E.C.2.  Examples 
of  his  less  expensive  designs  in  18  carat  gold  here  include,  a  granulated  and 
polished  brooch  for  £45,  a  Pa'r  °f  nugget  flake  drop  earrings  for  £50,  a 
pair  of  nugget  flake  cuff  links  for  £35,  and  a  ring  with  a  Baroque  pearl  set  in 
stamens  for  £95. 


Above.  For  the  observer  of  wild  life  in  its  multifarious  forms  sjiethil 
more  than  a  vague  impression  is  needed  in  the  way  of  pictorial  depratio 
and  accuracy  is  essential  for  satisfaction.  The  Tryon  Gallery,  41-I  D01 
Street,  London,  W.I,  specialises  exclusively  in  wild  life  and  spomt'  a 
and  they  have  recently  embarked  on  the  publication  of  a  seri|  of  i 
expensive  prints-  These  are  all  limited  editions  and  are  usually  saed 
the  artists  who  include  Lionel  Edwards,  Basil  Ede,  Robert  Hain.  Fr 
Hug,  and  Robin  Hill  shown  here  with  'Galahs',  i8t  <  14  in.,  ,£<s  on 
For  anyone  with  ,£200  or  more  to  spend  the  superb  animal  bnze( 
Jonathan  Kenworthy  should  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
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/Ifcoi'e.  Whether  one  lives  or  works  in  London  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  seemingly  constant  intru- 
sion on  familiar  scenes  of  demolition  or  construction,  let  alone  constriction  by  the  dreary  rows  of 
empty  motor  cars.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  hang  somewhere  a  pleasant  record  of  a  meaningful  house 
or  street,  or  of  one  of  those  suddenly  delightful  prospects  that  a  park  or  square  reveals.  A  London 
artist  who  makes  a  speciality  of  this  type  of  picture  is  V.  H.  Drummond  of  24  Norfolk  Road,  London, 
N.W.8.  Her  watercolours  range  in  price  from  about  ;£io— ,£40  depending  on  size,  that  here  of 
Thurloe  Square  measured  10  ■  14  in.,  unmounted  and  sold  for  just  under  ^30  framed  complete. 


Left.  One  of  the  last  remaining  fields  of  arms  still  wide  open  for  the  impecunious  yet  discriminating 
collector  is  the  small  sword.  As  befits  a  weapon  whose  function  was  rapidly  giving  place  to  decoration, 
the  hilt  became  a  vehicle  for  many  essays  into  elaboration,  more  commonly  in  steel  or  silver,  but 
sometime  including  jewels  and  enamels.  The  silver  hilts  are  particularly  interesting  because  their 
hall  marks  sometimes  allow  them  to  be  precisely  dated  and  their  place  of  manufacture  learnt.  The 
silver  example  here  is  expected  to  fetch  about  ^35  on  April  6th  in  one  of  the  regular  auctions  of  antique 
arms  and  modern  sporting  weapons  at  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.I. 


\)t  Antique  Collector*'  Club 


ELVE  months  ago  four  enthusiasts  founded  The 
tique  Collectors'  Club.  It  now  has  more  than  1,000  mem- 
Britain  as  well  as  a  number  overseas.  Such  phenomenal 
can  only  indicate  the  force  of  the  need,  and  the  highly 
onal  approach  of  the  founders  inspires  considerable  con- 
in  the  continuing  success  of  the  Club, 
principal  aims  are: 

ducational,  which  primarily  means  the  sharing  of  know- 
y  the  experienced  collector  with  the  beginner;  the  dealers 
■0  welcome  this  of  course,  for  the  novice  collector  is  so 
"dined  to  expect  the  impossible  or  unreasonable. 
.  Social,  which  provides  opportunities  for  collectors,  if 
ish,  to  meet  and  exchange  experiences,  either  in  convenient 


regional  groups,  or  in  others  bounded  by  their  own  specialised 
interests. 

There  is  also  a  monthly  magazine,  issued  only  to  members, 
which  aims  to  print  articles  of  practical  interest  to  any  modestl) 
incomed  collector  who  wishes  to  spend  as  wisely  as  he  can  on  the 
best  he  can  afford.  Price  ranges  are  discussed  and  points  to  look 
for  displayed.  There  are  too  a  great  many  classified  advertise- 
ments, published  at  no  charge,  which  allow  collectors  to  get 
in  touch  with  each  other  direct  if  they  want. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Antique  Collectors'  Club  is 
£2  2S,  and  particulars  of  membership  can  be  obtained  from  its 
Secretary  at  The  Antique  Collectors'  Club,  Clopton,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 
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Acquisitions,  loans  and 
display  technique 


With  the  aid  of  a  substantial  grant  from  the  Calouste  Gulbcnkian  Founda- 
tion, Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Manchester,  has  acquired  this 
bronze  Two-Piece  Sculpture  (1966)  by  Henry  Moore;  a  1st  cast  of  an  edition 
of  9.  Size:  17 J  inches  high,  33  inches  long.  In  1928  this  gallery  was  given  a 
pen  and  ink  study  of  Three  Nude  Figures,  and,  since  that  date,  several  other 
drawings  by  Moore  including  two  studies  of  Miners  at  Work. 


An  anonymous  loan  to  the  Centraal  Museum  der  Gemeente^Jtree 

this  model  of  an  East  India  Company  merchant  ship,  'Mercuric 
the  date  Anno  1747.  Size:  190  cm.  long,  150  cm.  high.  The  Cent 
considers  itself  fortunate  to  have  on  loan  such  a  large  and 
carved  ship  model  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  Dutch  three-maid  w 
used  on  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


City  of  York  Art  Gallery  has  brought  out,  'from  the  dead  ground  of 
Victorian  art',  three  paintings  which  were  originally  given  to  the  Gallery 
from  the  Burton  Collection  in  1882 — so  that  'with  the  help  of  a  critical 
sieve  we  may  begin  to  plot  with  greater  precision  potential  areas  of  future 
enjoyment'.  This  example  is  Collecting  the  offering  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,  oil 
on  canvas,  32  X  45^  inches,  by  John  Philip  (1816-67). 


Selected  as  consultants  and  subsequently  designers  of  the  succtfui 
outstandingly  interesting  Christie's  bicentenary  exhibition  whii  en 
in  London  last  month  were  John  Bruckland  and  Ronald  Sandifoi  111 
view  of  Christie's  'Great  Room',  photographed  by  John  Maltby,ViZJi 
Portrait  of  Juan  de  Pareja  loaned  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor  can  be  seen  leu 
right  is  Moroni's  Portrait  of  a  Man  loaned  from  Warwick  Castle. 
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Srt  news  from  New  South  Wales 
id  Ulster 


In  carrying  out  its  policy  of  possessing  a  typical  work  of  each  period  of  the 
work  of  Jack  Yeats,  a  Sligo  man  (b.  1871)  and  probably  the  greatest  painter 
that  Ireland  has  produced,  the  Ulster  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Belfast, 
has  just  acquired  this  work  from  Yeats'  middle  period:  Riverside,  long  ago, 
painted  in  1923.  The  gallery  already  have  a  fine  late  picture  by  Yeats,  On 
through  the  silent  land. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 
Connoisseur  announces  two  new  major  staff  appointments  in  its 
American  office:  Joseph  T.  Butler  (269  Broadway,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
New  York  10522,  Tel.  914-OW3-1546)  as  American  Editor;  and 
Lawrence  Ross  as  Advertisement  Manager  (1775  Broadway,  New 
York  10019,  Tel.  212-CO5-7300).  Mr.  Butler,  Curator  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  Restorations,  Tarry  town,  New  York,  since  1957,  and  an  M.  A. 
of  University  of  Delaware,  is  already  well-known  to  readers  of  Con- 
noisseur through  his  articles  on  American  historic  houses,  decoration 
and  furniture.  His  publications  include  American  Antiques,  1800-igoo, 
The  Family  Collection  at  Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  A  Collector's  History 
and  Guide,  Candleholders  in  America,  1650-1900,  etc.  Mr.  Ross  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of 'Art  in  America'  and  'Antiques'. 


■ 


Above  left.  Tankard,  5}  inches  high  to  lip,  with  'wriggled-work'  decor- 
ation. English,  c.  1680.  Centre.  Pricket  candlestick,  7V  inches  high 
excluding  pricket.  Continental,  or  possibly  English,  c.  1650.  Right. 
Flagon  of 'Beefeater'  type,  ioi!  inches  to  lip.  English,  c.  1650.  Below 
left.  Plate  with  'wriggled-work'  decoration,  9|  inches  diameter.  English, 
c.  1690.  Maker:  possibly  S.  Bartlett. 


PEWTER  collectors,  and  those  who  know  their  'Cotterell', 
will  be  familiar  with  the  Carvick  Webster  Collection,  one  of 
the  best  private  collections  of  pewter  ever  assembled.  As  re- 
ported in  the  current  edition  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales  Quarterly,  a  greater  part  of  it  has  now  been  presented  by- 
Mrs.  Agnes  Carvick  Webster,  whose  childhood  was  spent  in 
Sydney,  to  the  art  gallery  of  her  native  city.  Although  the  im- 
portant pewter  now  on  display'  in  Sydney  largely  comprises 
pieces  of  British  origin,  the  collection  also  includes  a  number  of 
pieces  of  Continental  European  provenance. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

G.B.  and  U.S.S.R.— an  historical  exhibition  :  Elkanah  Settle, 
last  of  the  City  Poets  :  Art  prices 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  events  arranged 
to  coincide  with  M.  Kosygin's  official  visit 
to  London  was  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
now  running  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  relationship, 
particularly  artwise,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  since  the  time  when  embassies  were  first 
exchanged  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  This 
enables  such  archives  to  be  brought  out  and  dis- 
played as  original  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
and  James  I  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Boris 
Godounov.  Alongside  them  are  portraits  of  the 
sovereigns  concerned  and  of  the  ambassadors 
they  sent  out,  with  some  of  the  magnificent  gifts 
that  they  dispatched.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
rare  manuscripts. 

Of  exceptional  interest  and  high  importance, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  in  The 
Connoisseur,  are  twelve  silver-gilt  objects  of 
English  origin  in  the  Kremlin  Museum,  one  of 
winch  is  illustrated  below.  The  Kremlin  silver 
is  now  the  most  important  single  assemblage  of 
English  Tudor  and  Stuart  plate  in  existence. 
Some  of  the  English  plate  from  the  Hermitage, 
Leningrad,  is  also  represented  in  the  exhibition. 

Settle  Binding  on  our  Cover 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  on  the  cover,  writes 
John  Bromley,  reproduces  a  binding  from  tin- 
Settle  Collection  in  Guildhall  Library,  City  of 
London.  Elkanah  Settle  (1648-1724)  is  known  as 
the  last  of  the  City  Poets,  an  unofficial  and 
apparently  self-styled  office  adopted  by  those 
who  prepared  the  pageants  for  mayoral  shows. 
At  this  period,  the  inaugural  pageants  were  paid 


Due  to  a  typographical  error  the  date  of  an 
important  sale  of  jewels  and  modern  pic- 
tures at  Palais  Galliera,  Paris  (Cm.-Prs. 
Mes.  Rheims  &  Laurin)  has  been  shown  as 
March  13.  This  should  read  March  14. 


for  and  mounted  by  the  guild  of  which  the 
mayor-elect  was  a  member,  and  the  City  author- 
ity therefore  played  no  part  in  engaging  a 
'laureate'. 

Apart  from  writing  pageants  and  a  number  of 
bombastic  dramas,  Settle  in  his  later  years 
attempted  to  make  a  living  by  producing  lauda- 
tory verses  and  elegies  on  appropriate  occasions. 
These  he  sent  to  likely  patrons  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  reward.  If  his  offering  were  rejected, 
Settle  produced  a  palimpsest  binding  by  super- 
imposing a  new  panel  of  arms  on  the  old  and 
sending  the  volume  to  a  new,  and  possibly,  more 
generous  patron.  An  indication  of  Settle's 
method  is  to  be  seen  in  a  holograph  letter 
inserted  in  the  Guildhall  copy  otVirtuti  sacellum, 
1714,  an  elegy  written  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  (o/>.  1714),  and  incorporating  the  Hedges 
arms  on  the  binding :  'The  enclosed  to  so  fragrant 
a  memory  most  humbly  begs  your  acceptance'. 

More  than  one  hundred  armorial  bindings  of 
this  kind  are  known  and  notable  collections  are 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  Guildhall  Library.  The 
item  of  which  the  binding  is  here  illustrated  is 
Carmen  Natalitium:  a  congratulatory  address  .  .  .  to 
I  'iscount  Townshend  on  the  birth  of  a  son  .  .  . 
London,  1715,  which  celebrates  the  birth  of 
George,  the  first  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Townshend  whose  arms  appear  on  the  cover: 
Az.  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  escallops 
nr.,  impaling,  tor  his  second  wife,  the  Walpole 
.inns,  or  on  a  less  between  two  chevronels  sa. 
three  crosses  crosslet  or. 

Prices  of  nineteenth-century  Landscapes, 
Calm  Shipscapes,  Conversation  Pieces 
continue  upwards 

WHILE  nineteenth-century  paintings  of  most 
types  continue  to  get  increasing  prices  at 
London  auction,  conversation  pieces,  shipping 
and  landscapes  scenes — reports  Mr.  Christopher 
Weston  of  Phillips,  Son  and  Neale — are  in 

Left.  Silver-gilt  livery-pot,  one  of  a  pair,  Lon- 
don hall-mark  for  1604-5,  maker's  mark  1H  over 
a  bear;  a  personal  gift  by  Sir  John  Merrick  on  his 
embassy  of  1620  to  Tsar  Mikhail  and  his  father 
Patriarch  Filaret.  Both  pieces  are  from  the 
Kremlin  Armoury.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Oman. 


special  demand.  This  is  the  finding,  j>o,  at 
Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  where  Mr. 
says:  'While  moonlight,  dark  stormy  wcjaand 
portraits  continue  in  the  doldrums,  laiscapw 
with  well-drawn  figures,  street  scemi  with 
figures,  and  calm  shipping  scenes  arejelline 
well'. 

Any  picture  faithfully  depicting  the  a  m 
ships — remarks  Mr.  Garth  Lawson  at  E 
— even  if  romantic  in  concept,  will  always 
good  market.  At  Bonhams,  in  Noveilier.  * 
large  picture  (36  x  54  ins.)  by  the  Hiiani)! 
Thomas  Brooks  called  The  Floor  of  the  |r  got 
,£150,  more  than  double  the  expected  pr 
in  December  Pirates  Preparing  to  Leave  Pom  > 
36  ins.)  by  Bernard  Gribble  exceeded  ir 
ed  price  of  £120  by  £25. 

From  Sotheby  sales,  Mr.  John  Ickai 
comments  on  a  picture  of  a  lion's  head  i  t  1 
ins.)  that  it  would  have  made  only  A  m. 
years  ago  but  went  for  £200  recently.  Itfas  In 
William  Huggins  of  Liverpool  (i82a88f) 
whose  speciality  was  lions  and  tigers 
interesting  price  advances  at  Sothebys  i*ud« 
a  drawing  by  James  Ward  (1769-189  to 
which  ,£5°/ £75  would  have  been  ejecto 
two  or  three  years  ago;  the  1966  price  wa  ^sc 

Some   nineteenth-century   names  th  a 
becoming  very  familiar  to  them — say 
Son  and  Neale — are  S.  R.  Percy,  Untenryr 
Nieman.J.Thors,  de  Lara,  the  prices  ofwthar 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  their  mor< 
contemporaries.  Even  the  works  of  the 
Alfred  and  Goostave  de  Breanski  are  idi 
saleable  and  are  something  more  than  tin 
pictures.  Recently  A  Highland  Mount\  » 
Loch  with  Cattle  and  Herdsmen  (24  X  36  L)  b 
S.  R.  Percy  made  £380  (^o/jCSsH 
Lindesness,  south  point  of  Norway  (33  X  I  ins 
by  the  Dane  Vilhelm  Melbye  not  motha 
£30  was  anticipated,  but  it  got  a  surprise^ 

Outside  London  the  work  of  nineend 
century  artists  is  also  appreciating  in  vap.  i 
sales  in  December  and  January,  Spencj  an 
Sons  of  Retford  sold  a  landscape  (36  X  IBB 
by  the  Norwich  painter  J.  B.  Ladbrookfwh 
was  pupil  to  and  nephew  of  John  Cror,\  !< 
£310  (£100/  £150).  Another  surpriscprie 
here,  was  the  £700  reached  tor  a  picturi;i6 
20  ins.)  of  a  single  racehorse  by  J.  F.  Unit 
senior.  Not  more  than  £4$°  had  been  exreto 
A  small  landscape  (12  ■  10  ins.)  by  G.  \flar 
got  £240  (£100).  A  large  landscape  wit.wd 
painted  sheep  and  cattle  shown  against  -M 
dreary  Scottish  mountain  scene  (50  x  62  p.)  I 
F.  R.  Lee  and  T.  S.  Cooper  made  £§>L- 
£30).  Other  good  prices,  here,  were  oaiiu 
for  a  river  landscape  (24  x  36  ins.)  by  the  uta 
man  W.  Vester  £155;  and  Sir  Richard  B,  < 
Carnival  (22  X  30  ins.)  by  R.  B.  Davies1.,- 
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The  Art  Market 


r  )RKS   OF    ART.    This  convenient 
\  lescription  covers  so  many  things  that 
I  the  collector,  from  wool- weights  to 
of  the  latter,  an  outstanding  example 
i  nglish  gold  and  annuel  hat  medallion  with 
i  fill  embossed  Nativity  scene  all  within 
,    of  leaves,  £5,600;  diameter  i£  in., 
;  0  (Sotheby's).  Probably  also  of  English 
1  id  providing  a  pleasant  puzzle  tor  those 
I  in  heraldry,  a  fifteenth-century  gold  and 
,i  (7  formed  like  a  swan,  a  crown  round 
with  a  chain  attached,  £4,800;  height 
)thcby's).  Passing  from  thence  into  the 
he  fabulous,  a  pendant  jewelled  Ichthyo- 
f  the  phlegmatic  and  mythical  fish- 
old  and  enamelled  and  set  with  pearls 
cs,  the  form  is  something  like  that  of  a 
with  a  great  scaled  tail  and  an  additional 
ryphon's  talons,  as  well  as  lion's  masks 
I  aft,  £7,140;  length  3|  in.,  South 
c.  1570  (Christie's).  As  an  example  of 
ed  opulence,  a  glorious  French  gold  and 
cket  made  about  1600,  oval  in  shape,  the 
kly  studded  with  diamonds,  the  border 
md  set  with  more  diamonds,  and  the 
melled  with  a  foliage  design  in  white  on 
ground,  in  addition  the  front  hinged 
1  miniature  by  Peter  Oliver  of  a  lady  in 
id  a  decollete  lace  ruff  with  a  sprig  of 
:  in  her  hair,  £3,990;  height  4^  in. 

ling  rapidly  from  those  giddy  price 
a  type  of  object  that  seems  to  be  gener- 
.•rvalued  at  present,  compared  to  other 
"like  quality:  stained  glass  panels.  A  pair 
■nth-century  examples  from  Northern 
wed  respectively  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
tion,  only  £95  the  two;  165  in.  square 
's).  Another,  single,  panel  showed  a 
rhaps  St.  Paul  or  even  John  the  Baptist, 

be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  a  King 
ndants.  from  Germany  and  portrayed 
much  less  self-conscious  air  than  the 

examples,  £200;  14^  in.  square,  late 
century  (Christie's).  Something,  on  the 
md,  that  is  priced  at  a  very  high  level 
the  work  of  the  Napoleonic  prisoncrs-qf- 
icularly  the  bone  ship  models,  one  of  the 
hip  Vengeur  and  37  in.  overall,  £1,350; 
Sotheby's).  Five  hundred  years  earlier  in 
made  by  the  craftsmen  ancestors  of  the 
irisoners,  a  Gothic  ivory  casket  of  wonder- 
ity  and  carved  with  nineteen  delightful 
ithin  cusped  and  crocketcd  arches,  of  the 

frivolities  of  court  life,  £11,000; 
i  in.,  Paris,  early  fourteenth  century, 
mud  (Sotheby's). 

the  same  date  and  in  the  same  medium, 
thought  to  be  either  English  or  French  in 
a  deeply  poignant  ivory  crucifix  figure, 
tuch  of  the  original  gilding,  though 
either  the  arms  or  the  lower  legs, 


£1,200;  height  7J  in.  (Sotheby's).  Quite 
different  in  conception,  an  elaborate  golden 
crucifix  perhaps  once  intended  for  processional 
use,  for  the  reverse  was  embossed  with  various 
saints,  including  Lawrence,  Cosmas  ami  Damian, 
the  arms  had  quatrefoil  ends  with  the  symbols  of 
the  four  evangelists,  there  were  traces  of  green 
enamel,  £2,730;  North  Italian,  fifteenth 
century,  height  9§  in.  (Christie's).  While  in  this 
religious  mood,  a  very  interesting  South 
German  carved  oak  figure  of  St.  Florian,  with  long 
curly  hair  and  tight  body  armour  that  belied  the 
saint's  minuet  pose,  £1,890;  height  70  in., 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Christie's). 
From  the  same  century  a  gracious  and  unpre- 
tentious group  of  the  crowned  Virgin  and  her 
suckling  Child  posed  on  a  wide  Gothic  throne 
and  all  carved  in  limestone,  £840;  height  27  in., 
Flemish — Tournai  (Christie's). 

Of  Italian  majolica,  a  fine  Urbino  Istoriato 
charger  painted  with  a  tremendous  swirl  of  horses 
and  men  round  St.  Paul  falling  from  his  rearing 
horse  and  blinded  by  heavenly  light,  £400; 
diameter  17}  in.,  c.  1560  (Sotheby's).  A  horse  in 
bronze  by  Francesco  FanelJi,  showed  the  animal 
stretched  in  full  career,  both  fore  legs  off  the 
ground  and  mane  flying,  £750;  length  10  in., 
seventeenth  century  (Sotheby's).  From  the 
workshop  of  the  great  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  a 
powerful  bronze  group  of  Hercules  gripping  one  of 
the  heads  of  Hydra,  a  torch  in  his  other  hand, 
£2,100;  height  18^  in.  (Sotheby's).  A  different 
kind  of  majesty  was  apparent  in  a  North  German 
bronze  aquamanile  in  the  form  of  a  lion  with  a 
dragon  handle,  and  an  escutcheon  on  its  breast, 
£1,150;  height  iof  in.,  length  13A  in.,  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Christie's).  Also 
with  a  lion  theme,  and  from  a  type  of  object 
that  might  well  show  a  fairly  sharp  price  rise  if 
they  become  popular,  a  bronze  plaquette  by 
Valerio  Belli  of  a  lion  hunt  with  a  whirl  of  rear- 
ing horses  and  a  pair  of  lions  at  bay,  £71 ;  oval 
2i  X  3l  in-  (Christie's).  At  another  level  of 
appreciation,  the  bronze  wool  weight,  a  Queen 
Anne  example  cast  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  the 
letters  A  R,  £32;  length  <,\  in.  (Sotheby's). 
Finally  two  carvings,  first,  a  beautiful  English 
thirteenth-century  limestone  head  of  a  king  with 
wavy  hair  and  a  beard,  £997;  height  6  in. 
(Christie's).  Second,  an  English  white  marble  bust 
by  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac  of  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren  in  a  cuirass  with  the  Star  and 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  £1,150; 
height  30.I  in.  (Sotheby's). 

ANTIQUITIES.  From  Ancient  Greece,  though 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  a  silver  libation  dish  with  a 
central  boss  applied  with  a  gold  rosette,  both 
surrounded  by  a  curvaceous  design  culminating 
in  a  series  of  lotus  flowers,  £1,300;  diameter  7J 
in.,  sth  century  B.C.  (Sotheby's).  Another  piece 


of  silver  but  this  tune  ol  Roman  origin,  a 
conical  beaker  on  foot,  somewhat  damaged,  the 
sides  embossed  with  ecstatic  maenads,  and  a 
term,  £1,200;  height  4|  in.,  1st  century  B.C. 
(Christie's).  Also  in  silver,  a  1st  century  A.D. 
Roman  bust  of  the  god  Serapis  with  long  curly 
hair  and  beard  and  a  somewhat  dark  expression, 
perhaps  due  to  the  loss  of  his  niodius,  £760; 
height  64  in.,  possibly  from  Alexandria  (Sothe- 
by's). Still  in  the  realm  of  precious  metals,  a 
gold  laurel  wreath,  either  Greek  or  Etruscan, 
£262;  5th-3rd  century  B.C.  (Christie's).  Of 
roughly  the  same  date,  a  fine  Attic  red-figure 
calyx-crater  attributed  to  the  Altamura  painter, 
the  principal  figures  being  Dionysus  flanked  by 
two  maenads  all  in  frozen  upright  attitudes, 
£700;  height  14^  in.,  mid-5th  century  B.C., 
from  Catania  (Sotheby's).  A  genuine  example  of 
the  often-forged  Tanagra  figurines,  a  beautiful 
woman  in  gracefully  draped  clothes  with  a  fan  in 
her  left  hand,  £115;  height  8£  in.,  4th-3rd  cen- 
tury B.C.  (Christie's). 

Bearing  a  startling  resemblance  to  Puck,  an 
archaic  Cypriot  limestone  head  with  tall  pointed 
hat,  almond  eyes,  and  a  gently  smiling  mouth, 
£680;  height  17J  in.,  second  half  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.  (Sotheby's).  A  small  masterpiece  in 
terracotta  of  a  nude  actor  wearing  a  laughing 
Silenus  mask,  the  whole  figure  expressing  a  mood 
of  uproarious  anticipation,  £700;  height  9A  in., 
1st  century  B.C.,  found  in  Southern  Italy; 
(Sotheby's).  Found  much  nearer  home,  a  Roman 
bronze  gladiator's  helmet,  dome-shaped  with  a 
very  wide  neck-guard,  though  without  the 
Italian  vizor  or  crest,  £550;  diameter  10  in., 
width  1 7§  in.,  2nd-4th  century  A.D.  (Sotheby's). 
Though  of  bronze,  of  a  much  more  svelte  form, 
an  Egyptian  figure  of  Osiris  as  a  standing 
mummy,  £40;  height  4^  in.,  26th  Dynasty 
(Sotheby's).  From  the  Ptolemaic  period  a  pleasant- 
ly simple  blue  faience  vessel  of  lotus  form,  £23  ; 
diameter  3  >  in.  (Christie's).  To  finish,  a  piece  of 
Persian  pottery  from  Samarkand  painted  in 
brown  011  a  white  slip  ground  with  a  central 
entwined  knot,  and  the  border  with  an  elegant 
Kufic  inscription  which  in  translation  said, 
'There  is  no  sin  greater  than  ignorance",  £84; 
diameter  12'i  in.,  9th  century  (Christie's).  Fine 
antiquities  are  still  probably  the  most  generally 
undervalued  section  of  the  art  market. 

AS  FROM  last  month,  the  United  States' 
customs  definition  of  an  antique  is  changed  from 
something  made  prior  to  1830,  to  something 
over  100  years  old.  Prices  of  Victorian  goods  of 
the  right  date  must  surely  rise  to  meet  the 
expected  increase  in  demand,  and  no  doubt  in 
time  the  aspects  of  many  a  prime  dealer's  stock 
will  have  likewise  changed  to  include  a  much 
wider  range  of  periods  of  goods  than  hitherto. — 
I  )avid  Coombs. 
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i.  Paul  Gauguin.  La  Baignade  an  Moulin  du  Hois  d' Amour,  Pont-Aven,  signed 
and  dated  '86,  23  \  28 inches  (60  ■  73  cm.),  ex  the  Lord  SiefF Collection. 
£34,500  (Sotheby's).  2.  Sir  William  Russell  Flint,  R.A.  St.  Mark's, 

Venice,  watercolour,  signed,  19  •  26  inches.  ,£882  (Christie's).  3.  Ger- 

maine  Richier.  Sablier  tin  Soleil  (Grand  Couple),  bronze,  signed,  numbered 
1/6  and  stamped  with  the  foundry  mark  'Susse  Foundeur,  Paris'.  H.  55 
inches  (140  cm.),  executed  1954/59.  ,£">I00  (Sotheby's).  4.  Frederick 

Waters  Watts.  Scene  near  Ambleside,  36  48  inches.  _£l,200  (Phillips,  Son  & 
Ncale). 
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5.  Camille  Pissarro.  L' Hirer  ii  Montfoucaull  (Effet  de  Neige),  signed  and 
dated  1875,  45  43  J  inches  (114  1 10  cm.)  Ex  the  Martha  Hyer  Collection, 
Hollywood,  California.  ,£37,000  (Sotheby's).  6.  Georgian  covered 

cup,  19  inches  high,  by  Ernes  and  Barnard,  1824.  ,£390  (Sotheby's).  7. 
An  American  salver,  the  back  engraved  with  initials  C.  over  W.S.  9^ 
inches,  by  Edward  Winslow,  Boston,  Mass.,  circa  1695.  ,£2,500  (Christie's)  _ 
8.  Rare  Chelsea  eel  tureen  and  cover,  f\  inches  (19  cm.)  wide,  the  base  with 
red  anchor  mark.  ,£1,207  (Christie's). 
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9.  Charles  II  two-handled  cup  and  cover  of  octafoil  form,  6jj  inches  (169  mm.)  high,  unmarked,  circa  1664,  the  base  engraved  Anllw  lA  Ashley  Cm 
of  his  Maties  Exchequer  1664.  Ex  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  Collection.  ,£2,200  (Christie's).  10.  Small,  Louis  XVI  marquetry  writing  tableski 

L-F.  Leleu.  £11,000,  bought  by  an  anonymous  American  buyer  (Sotheby's).  II.  Part  of  a  Chamberlain's  Worcester  dinner  and  dessertfm 

marks  in  grey.  £2,300  (Sotheby's). 
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Obstacles  in  the  study  of  Turner 


4  W.  TURNER,  HIS  LIFE  AND 
'i  K.  A  CRITICAL  BIOGRAPHY: 

•   k  Lindsay.  (Cory,  Adams  &  Mackay 

1    author  of  the  latest  and  distinctly 
^  ous  addition  to  the  literature  devoted 
W.  Turner  has  long  been  firmly  per- 
s  lat  the  verses  in  Turner's  sketch  books — 
c  hey  may  be  called,  for  they  are  like 
;lsc  attempted  for  public  consumption 
i  form — and  the  prose  jottings  from  the 
irec,  of  which  a  high  proportion  are 
telligible,  provide  'many  essential  clues 
velopment  and  views  on  life  and  art'; 
are  in  fact  the  key  to  unlock  his  heart, 
-  deepest  convictions  and  throw  a  flood 
on  the  character  of  his  genius.  Mr. 
;  laims  that  an  essay  he  published  in  1947 
I  leering  in  the  modern  understanding  of 
■  ind  that  in  this  book  a  thorough  use  of 
vclations'  has  been  made  for  the  first 
they  may  be  so  described,  the  revela- 
of  a  decidedly  Delphic  character:  the 
is  never  more  obscure, 
the  most  superficial  student  of  Turner 
lat  he  sought  to  express  or  comment  on 
aspirations  and  intentions  in  prose  and 
mis  by  quotations  from  Thomson's 
Akcnside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
ursion  by  David  Mallet,  and  from  his 
•aordinary  verses 'The  Fallacies  of  Hope', 
•ner's  interpreter  must  encounter  what 
U  seem  to  be  unconquerable  difficulties, 
his  verses  conform  to  no  known  rules  of 
,  or  if  by  chance  they  do  conform  they 
to   be   incomprehensible;    in  prose 
ly  he  was  unable  to  put  together  a  few 
s  in  which  the  rules  of  syntax  were  not 
lsly  violated. 

indsay  is  undeterred  by  these  formidable 
>.  Not  only  does  he  set  out  to  interpret 
ound  Turner's  art:  he  also  undertakes  to 
a  new  biography,  and  observes  that  110 
r  claimed  that  A.  J.  Finberg's  Life  of 
is  a  satisfactory  one.  An  anonymous 
quoted,  evidently  with  approval,  as 
'hat  having  a  passion  for  facts  he  'exclud- 
pretensions  to  literary  art'.  It  depends 
le  means  by  literary  art.  Finberg  was  not 
perceptive  critic;  he  wrote  sound  lucid 
ven  on  some  fit  occasions  verging  on  elo- 
He  is  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  those 
vc  only  dipped  into  his  'massive  volume', 
plied  comparison  is  not  favourable  to 
s  latest  biographer,  and  Finberg  more 
;serves  the  not  over-cordial  tribute  here 
him.  Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  his 
iviously  and  inevitably  what  Mr.  Lindsay 
alls  'the  firm  structure'  that  his  predeces- 
■rded  has  been  of  inestimable  service.  On 


matters  concerning  which  Finberg  is  reticent, 
notably  Turner's  erotic  proclivities  (the  only 
passable  verses  he  ever  seems  to  have  produced 
were  on  an  erotic  theme)  and  domestic  life  Mr. 
Lindsay  indulges  freely  in  speculation.  A  speci- 
men or  two  of  the  method  may  serve  to  indicate 
that  Finberg's  zealous  pursuit  of  hard  fact  is  here 
at  a  discount.  Turner's  mother  went  mad  and 
was  incarcerated  in  Bethlehem  Hospital :  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  nature  of  her  mental  illness: 
the  artist  and  his  father  writes  Finberg,  'Were,  at 
the  time,  and  they  remained  always,  impenetra- 
bly silent  upon  the  subject'.  When  Turner  was 
painting  Aeneas  and  The  Sibyl  in  1800  we  are 
assured  that  she  'was  growing  worse  in  her 
schizophrenia,  her  violence  must  have  been 
considerable  .  .  .  The  Sibyl  is  the  strange  initia- 
tor into  a  hell-harrowing  experience,  and  so 
here  seems  to  stand  for  both  Mrs.  Turner  and 
Sarah  Danby'.  The  Sibyl  in  Turner's  symbolism 
must  have  possessed  chameleon  characteristics 
for  Sarah  had  lately  become  his  mistress.  She 
was  the  widow  of  John  Danby,  a  composer,  and 
by  her,  Turner  had  two  illegitimate  daughters. 
H.  S.  Trimmer,  Turner's  friend,  recognized 
Evelina  as  the  elder  girl  in  Crossing  the  Brook, 
but  what  we  did  not  know,  and  would  never 
have  guessed  without  Mr.  Lindsay's  power  of 
detection,  is  that  'we  may  take  Evelina's  brook- 
crossing  to  symbolize  her  arrival  at  womanhood'. 
And  that  is  not  all  'Another  girl  (Georgiamia) 
remains  on  the  bank;  Evelina  steps  into  the 
water  and  crosses  into  the  new  life  of  maturity'. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  written  a  book  on  Jacques 
Louis  David  in  which  that  artist,  a  regicide 
deeply  implicated  in  the  blood-thirsty  atrocities 
of  the  Revolution,  was  lavishly  endowed  with 
shining  virtues.  In  this  volume  Turner  partly  no 
doubt  011  the  score  of  his  radical  Foxite  sym- 
pathies, as  philosopher,  political  thinker  and 
artist  comes  near  to  attaining  an  apotheosis; 
though  apart  from  his  genius  as  a  painter  (but 
what  a  reservation  !)  there  is  little  to  suggest  that 
he  possessed  exceptional  mental  powers. 

Mr.  Lindsay  holds  that  'The  Fallacies  of  Hope', 
Turner's  unintelligible  and  never  completed 
poem,  supplemented  from  Thomson,  Akenside 
and  Mallet,  provides  'revelations'  of  the  master's 
intentions.  But  the  question  at  once  arises,  did 
Turner  paint  the  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
verses,  or  did  he  tack  on  to  the  pictures  when 
painted  what  he  regarded  as  suitable  verses? 
Surely  the  second  alternative  is  far  the  most 
probable,  and  if  accepted,  goes  a  long  way  to 
discount  the  'revelations'.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  a  great  artist  docs  not  paint 
pictures  to  declare  his  philosophy  or  political 
sympathies. 

Some  of  the  author's  interpretations  impose, 
to  put  it  mildly,  a  severe  strain  011  credulity.  For 
instance,  he  detects  'strong  sexual  symbolism  in 


Turner's  scenes'  and  informs  the  reader  that  'the 
V  of  light  with  its  effect  of  turning  vanes  in 
Kilgarran  Castle  and  Crossing  the  Brook  has  its 
meaning  as  a  birth-tunnel,  a  vaginal  passage  of 
rhythmic  convulsion'.  But  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  method  is  the 
explanatory  gloss  on  the  picture  shown  by 
Turner  in  1832  of  William  III  having  landed  at 
Torbay  after  a  stormy  passage.  Turner  added  a 
surprisingly  straightforward  factual  note  to  the 
picture  'The  Yacht  in  which  his  Majesty  sailed 
was,  after  many  changes  and  services,  finally 
wrecked  on  Hamburg  Sands,  while  employed  in 
the  Hull  Trade'.  But  such  a  bald  statement  will 
not  suffice  for  Mr.  Lindsay:  'That  is  (in  his 
interpretation),  the  ship-of-state  has  been  sold  to 
the  commercial  interests  and  thus  in  the  end 
brought  to  shipwreck'.  The  secrets  of  Turner's 
mind  as  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Lindsay's  clairvoyant 
powers  are  truly  astonishing.  Indisputably,  in 
his  pictures  symbolism  and  imagery  may  be 
found,  but  he  was  not,  like  many  of  his  later 
contemporaries,  a  purveyor  of  anecdote,  a 
propagandist  or  a  commentator  on  current 
affairs;  though  a  belated  condemnation  of  the 
already  abolished  slave  trade  may  be  read  into 
the  Slavers  of  1840.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Lindsay 
asserts  that  'On  the  many  millions  of  negroes 
torn  from  Africa  and  carried  inhumanly  to 
America  was  mainly  based  Britain's  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  eighteenth  century'.  This  is 
a  truly  preposterous  exaggeration. 

The  criticism  of  individual  works,  following 
the  established  practice,  is  largely  concerned  with 
verticals,  horizontals,  converging  diagonals  and 
so  on  (as  if  a  picture  were  a  diagram  laid  out  on  a 
board)  but  there  is  of  course  a  lot  about  vortexes, 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  makes  free  use  of  the  novel 
'gyres'  in  the  sense  of  gyrations,  the  whirlpool 
movements  towards  a  centre.  Full  tribute  is  paid 
to  Turner's  sovereign  and  inimitable  command 
of  light,  colour  (the  two  indistinguishable  in 
the  later  works)  and  dynamic  movement.  The 
author  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  off  specula- 
tions as  if  they  were  hard  facts,  but  if  eccentric, 
this  is  not  a  superficial  book.  The  bibliography  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Mr.  Lindsay  has  thorough- 
ly studied  the  literature  that  can  be  held  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  Of  the  thirty-four  mono- 
chrome illustrations  the  majority  are  from  slight 
sketches.  The  four  colour  plates  are  no  worse, 
indeed  rather  better  than  average;  which  means 
they  are  far  from  good. 

TURNER:  IMAGINATION  AND  REAL- 
ITY: By  Lawrence  Gowing.  W.  H.  Allen,  40s. 
MR.  LAWRENCE  GOWING,  Keeper  of 
British  Painting  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  has  written 
the  text  of  this  attractively  produced  catalogue 
of  the  important  Turner  exhibition  lately  held  at 
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A  new  revised  edition  of 
a  unique  and  authoritative 
work 

VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 

by  MARGARET  FLOWER 

Reviewing  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
the  connoisseur  said: 

"Most  authors  of  works  on  applied 
art  find  an  extensive  literature  of  their 
subject  in  being,  from  which  they  may 
borrow  more  or  less  generously  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment  or  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Those,  however,  like 
Mrs.  Flower,  who  tackle  Victorian  art 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake  a  vast 
amount  of  often  tedious  research.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  not  spared 
herself  in  any  way.  This  work  is  primarily 
a  reference  book;  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  early,  mid-  and  late  Victorian 
and,  within  each  section,  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  female  jewellery  is 
studied  individually  with  large  numbers 
of  good  illustrations.  I  can  use  the  well- 
worn  phrase  'indispensable  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject'  with  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  case  of  this  work. 
It  is  completed  with  a  list  of  nineteenth- 
century  jewellers,  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  and  a  very  full  index." 
300  pp  Crown  4  to  including  1 20  pp  mono- 
chrome illustrations  plus  10  colour  plates, 
701- net. 
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the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  I  [e  is 
intrigued  by  the  perennial  mystery  of  Turner, 
the  sense  of  unfamiliarity  which  even  now,  after 
a  succession  of  revolutions  in  painting  since  his 
death,  still  gives  his  work  a  revolutionary  impact. 

From  the  beginning  he  worked  outside  what 
Mr.  Gowing  calls  the  accepted  vocabulary  of 
representation.  He  was  the  first  English  painter 
not  to  conceal  his  artistic  means  as  best  he  could : 
his  effects  were  unglosscd,  his  techniques  blatant 
and  egotistical.  Inevitably,  sonic  called  him  mad. 
But  Mr.  Gowing  contradicts  Hazlitt's  oft- 
quoted  dictum  that  Turner's  landscapes  were 
'pictures  of  nothing,  and  very  like'.  In  the  de- 
cade after  Hazlitt  wrote,  the  painter's  vision 
grew  steadily  broader  until  he  was  painting 
'pictures  of  everything  rather  than  nothing  .  .  . 
The  transformation  seems  to  us  like  the  return  to 
a  primal  flux  which  denies  the  separate  identity 
of  things.' 

His  experiments  with  watcrcolour,  unique 
before  Cezanne,  reject  what  Turner  called 
'historic  colour'  in  favour  of  the  sublime  and 
natural:  the  catalogue  contains  some  dazzling 
examples,  in  colour,  from  the  British  Museum 
sketch  books.  The  intellectual  purpose  of  such 
work  can  be  glimpsed  in  Turner's  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  was  to  'discover  positive 
axioms'  about  light  and  colour:  'We  must 
consider  every  part  as  receiving  and  emitting 
rays  to  every  surrounding  surface'.  In  this  he 
anticipated  later  discoveries  in  spectrology,  and 
(as  Mr.  Gowing  puts  it)  the  real  character  of  the 


gulf  between  the  colours  of  light  and  the  colours 
of  art. 

Of  Turner's  instinct  for  the  nature  of  painting 
as  a  performance  we  are  told  'it  was  as  if  he- 
needed  to  exhibit  an  action  as  well  as  a  picture' — 
Turner's  answer  to  a  dilemma  of  our  own  day, 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  hang  an  'action' 
on  a  wall.  Again,  describing  Turner's  ingrained 
pessimism,  Mr.  Gowing  produces  a  characteristic 
insight.  It  possessed,  he  says,  such  ironic  over- 
tones that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  part  of 'the 
sardonic  protective  front  with  which  he  guarded 
a  private  certainty  of  victory  and  fame'.  To- 
gether, text  and  pictures  make  an  important  and 
stimulating  contribution  to  the  critical  literature 
on  Britain's  greatest  painter. 

ISAAC  CRUIKSHANK.  A  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonne  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By 
E.  B.  Krumbhaar.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press. 

THE  greater  celebrity  of  his  son  George  has 
somewhat  overshadowed  the  reputation  of  Isaac 
Cruikshank,  who  might  otherwise  enjoy  co- 
equal status  with  his  contemporaries  among 
English  cartoonists,  Gillray  and  Rowlandson. 
Dr.  Krumbhaar  has  spent  most  of  his  lifetime  as 
a  collector  specialising  in  Cruikshank  and  in  this 
book  he  attempts  to  redress  the  balance.  His 
account  of  Isaac's  life  assembles  all  the  details 
which  he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  light  and  helps 
to  portray  a  likeable  and  gregarious  Scot  whose 
wit  and  good  humour  arc  as  evident  in  his  draw- 
ings and  engravings  as  in  his  daily  relationships 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of 
his  time.  Some  of  Isaac  Cruikshank's  work  he 
admits  to  be  mediocre:  'penny  caricatures  turned 
out  on  the  same  day  as  the  news  arrived,  or  to 
pay  for  some  wine;  cheap  chapbook  illustrations 
— the  goods  gauged  to  match  the  pay'.  But  the 
same  could  be  said  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson 
and  does  their  true  reputations  no  harm.  Isaac 
Cruikshank  apparently  shared  their  occasional 
coarseness,  which  was  a  custom  of  the  times,  but 
Dr.  Krumbhaar  also  finds  he  could  rise  to  'sensi- 
tive, tender  heights  in  his  portrayals  of  beauty, 
and  to  an  artistic  skill  that  equalled  any  of  his 
contemporaries.'  The  illustrations  to  his  book 
contain  several  of  this  quality,  including  an  ink 
drawing,  'Daughter  Under  the  Father's  Suspi- 
cion', which  shows  a  rare  refinement  and  cer- 
tainty of  touch.  The  catalogue  raisonne  runs  to 
1,350  items  and  is  a  model  of  lucidity. 

THE  ARTS  OF  KOREA:  By  Chewon  Kim 
and  Won-Yong  Kim.  (Thames  &:  Hudson 
7  g"s.) 

THIS  is  a  masterly  survey  of  Korean  art.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  something  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  future  of  Korea  itself. 
By  thus  presenting  its  past  the  authors  proclaim 
the  will  to  survive  of  their  shattered  and  divided 
country.  Their  book  is  the  new  phoenix  arising 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Korean  war.  When  that 
conflict  ended,  it  is  believed  that  three-quarters 
of  the  population  of  South  Korea  was  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  How  was  the  splendid 
cultural  heritage  from  the  past  to  be  handed  on 
when  the  only  heirs  were  war-scarred  children  ■ 


That  was  the  task  which  Chewon  Kinjoncrf 
our  authors,  set  himself,  and  this  boojs 
symbol  of  that  mission  successfully  fulic(j  ^ 
director  of  the  National  Museum  of  t^SouA 
Korean  capital,  Seoul,  his  immediate  'mam 
was  to  protect  the  national  treasures  tm  tht 
post-war  confusion  at  home.  He  obtai  d  per- 
mission  for  them  to  leave  the  courV  and 
arranged  for  them  to  be  displayed  arcid  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  their  travels  thevisited 
London,  and  were  shown  at  the  Victia  and 
Albert  Museum  in  1 961.  Now  they  A  bid 
home  again,  many  of  them  enshrineon  thi< 
book,  and  their  return  re-forges  thoroktn 
chain  of  Korean  culture.  How  doubly  sslf™ 
then,  to  be  able  to  give  to  this  book  utmtec 
praise.  It  is  well  written,  well  illustrated  dw- 
produccd.  Furthermore,  it  is  significaW  tfe 
first  book  on  the  arts  of  Korea  to  be  wfen 
Koreans.  The  authors  survey  Korean  chm^ 
sculpture,  mctalwork  and  lacquer  frln  fa 
fourth  to  the  twentieth  centuries.  Ate  f.< 
students  of  Eastern  art  and  for  mere  1  en  r 
beautiful  things  it  is  an  invaluable  work,pditi 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  demand  flkwil 
justify  the  production  of  a  companion  Wum 
on  Korean  painting  and  architecture. 

HENRY    MOORE    ON  SCULPUHI 

Edited  by  Philip  James.  (MacDonaldfe  & 

6  gns.) 

AMONG  great  artists,  Henry  Moore  ibtcep 
tional  for  his  warm  hearted  friendlinessoci  h 
never  flagging  enthusiasm  for  what  he  dct.  lit 
ever  has  moments  of  despair  they  musde  d» 
pelled  by  his  work,  in  which  he  reveals  'm«l 

This  book  consists  almost  entirely  of  bar  ti 
has  written  and  said.  It  is  divided  into  ttion 
the  first  biographical,  then  his  general  vwso 
the  art  of  sculpture,  followed  by  commit  c 
sculptors  of  the  past  and  present,  and  lallv 
section  on  individual  works  of  his  ovj  ho 
they  came  about  and  so  forth. 

Early  on  in  the  section  on  his  genencon 
mcnts  there  is  this  significant  dictum  it  ii 
mistake  tor  a  sculptor  or  painter  to  stak  1 
write  very  often  about  his  job.  It  release^nsi 
needed  for  his  work".  This  is  not  a  contrictu 
of  the  whole  content  of  the  book,  becauati 
times  docs  he  get  down  to  dry  thcorng 
pedantic  preaching.  The  closest  he  comerod 
sort  of  thing  is  to  explain  what  he  has  triltoi 
and  is  trying  to  do.  He  doesn't  claim  airthii 
more  than  that  it  is  right  for  him :  if  it  is  ririg 
for  others,  then  so  be  it,  he  implies.  THiti 
language  of  true  humility,  to  have  a  Ttti 
yourself,  but  no  claim  to  justify  foistinaM 
others.  Take  it  or  leave  it,  this  is  what  I  arjn 

The  biographical  section  and  that  in  vich 
talks  of  his  own  works,  why  he  works  aH 
he  works,  are  interesting  enough,  but  iniiee 
these  serve  to  help  us  understand  the  sculure 
Henry  Moore.  Where  the  greatest  intert  is 
be  found  is  in  the  section  on  other  sculpto.  Hi 
he  ranges  over  5,000  years,  from  Egypt  to  Ostf 

Practising  artists  are  notoriously  wild  1  th 
judgement  on  other  artists  since  they  aw 
afford  the  diffused  eclecticism  of  criti([  th 
attention  needs  to  concentrate  on  the  out>ui 
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i  3\vn  psyche  and  that  of  the  masters  who 
j  .rly  influence  them  (there  is  a  lot  about 
(■  ngelo,  for  instance,  but  little  about 
u  lo).  But  Moore  stands  in  front  of  his 
s  th  wonder,  awe  and  delight,  yet  at  the 
■  ne  with  his  good  Yorkshire  feet  well 
l  on  the  ground.  His  clarity  of  description 
i  lation  are  the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  a 
c  it  rejects  petty  decoration, 
f  book  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
<  •  bibliography  on  Moore,  for  every  word 
the  authoritative  stamp  of  Moore  him- 
.  assessment  of  him  in  the  distant  future 
d  to  draw  heavily  from  it.  The  illustra- 
ough  not  numerous,  are  of  good  quality 
representative  of  his  total  oeuvre:  per- 
.ing  to  the  nature  of  the  book  there  could 
•n  more  photographs  of  him  at  work  on 
his  stages  of  the  larger  commissions,  or 
••re  of  the  development  of  ideas  from  the 
id  stones  in  the  small  studio.  But,  then, 
it  intended  to  be  a  picture  book,  still  less 
book.  Its  editor,  Philip  James,  has  been 
to  produce  a  serious  portrait  of  a  particu- 
1  and  his  work.  The  dust  jacket  (a 
ction  of  Moore's  handwriting)  has  been 
i,  but  is  a  most  apt  illustration  of  the 
■f  the  book,  which  is — Moore  on  Moore. 

_IFE  OF  ERIC  GILL:  By  Robert 
ght.  (Methuen,  63s.) 

".ILL'S  Autobiography  was  probably  his 
work,  and  it  is  moving  to  read  in  Robert 
t's  The  Life  of  Eric  Gilt  that  it  was  written 
cath  bed  (although  he  wrote  it  before  he 
I  that  he  had  cancer  of  the  lung) .  Actually, 
-eamess  was  in  his  life  more  than  in  his 
his  engraving,  sculpture,  drawings  and 
signs  were  to  him  the  craftsmanship  by 
ne  lived  and  supported  his  family.  He 
wrote:  'The  work  which  I  have  chiefly' 
do  in  my  life  is  this:  to  make  a  cell  of 
vmg  in  the  chaos  of  our  world.'  His 
ship  with  God,  and  w'ith  his  wife,  family 
•nds,  was  more  central  to  his  existence 
:  things  he  made. 

Life  rounds  off  the  Autobiography  and 
.■s  in  greater  detail  the  three  successive 
houses  at  Ditchling,  Capel-y-ffin  and 
s,  and  the  friendships  and  sometimes  un- 
other  relationships  of  his  life.  Mr. 
it  says  that  Gill  was  really  a  conformist, 
nt  the  early  part  of  his  life  searching  for 
ing  worth  conforming  to :  when  he  found 
;  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  would  not 
n  to  him.  He  was  frequently  in  trouble 
s  religious  authorities — owing  to  his  deep 
y,  unconventional  opinions  and  import- 
ation in  the  world  of  art — yet  on  one 
n  'when  the  fastidious  eye  of  Pius  XII  fell 
>ne  of  Eric's  books',  the  Pope  observed : 
lan  has  understood  our  Encyclicals.' 
Speaight's  biography  presents  a  sympa- 
and  convincing  portrait  of  a  deeply 
as,  deeply  sensual  man,  but  says  far  too 
t  Gill's  work.  Much  has,  indeed,  already 
ritten  about  it  but  it  is  scattered  in  many 
and  magazine  articles,  mostly  now  out  of 
ind  in  any  case,  there  is  much  more  to  be 


said,  not  so  much  in  critical  evaluation  but  in 
technical  detail,  description,  and  illustrations. 
This  book  reproduces  a  beautiful  (and  I  think 
hitherto  unpublished)  drawing,  a  self-portrait  of 
Gill's  hands,  but  one  wants  to  know,  for  exam- 
ple, how  many  other  of  his  exquisite  pencil 
drawings  survive,  and  where  they  arc,  and  whose 
portraits  he  drew,  beside  the  ones  that  have  been 
reproduced  in  various  places.  Did  he  ever  draw 
Edward  Johnston? 

The  Life,  set  in  Perpctua,  has  been  handsomely 
printed  by  the  Shenval  Press,  with  a  few  illustra- 
tions, and  a  jacket  with  wholly  admirable  letter- 
ing, a  tribute  to  Gill  by  Michael  Harvey. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Living  Architecture:  Ottoman:  By  Ulya 
Vogt-Gokuil.'Living  Architecture: Roman: 

By  Gilbert  Picard  and  Paolo  Portoghesi. 
London:  Oldbourne  Press.  55s.  each. 

Pelican  History  of  Art   Series.  Art  and 
Architecture  in  Italy:  1250-1400:  By  John 
White.  6  gns.  Sculpture  in  the  Netherlands 
Germany  France  Spain:    1400-1500:  ByT 
Theodor  Miiller.  5  gns.  Penguin  Books  Ltd. 

The  Testaments  of  Time.  The  story  of  the 
scholar-adventurers  and  the  search  for 
lost  manuscripts:  By  Leo  Deuel.  London: 
Martin  Seeker  and  Warburg  Ltd.  63s. 

The  Observer's  Book  of  Heraldry:  By 
Charles  MacKinnon  of  Dunakin.  London: 
Frederick  Warne  &;  Co.  Ltd.  6s. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  I.  German,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  French  and  Spanish  Schools:  By 
Otto  Pacht  and  J.  J.  G.  Alexander.  London : 
Clarendon  Press.  Oxford  University  Press. 
6  gns. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  Germany:  By 

Andre  Maurois.  Translated  from  the  French 

by  Stephen  Hardman.  London:  The  Bodley 

Head  Ltd.  JT$  10s. 
Classicism  and  Romanticism  with  other 

studies  in  Art  History:  By  Frederick  Antal. 

London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd.  70s. 
An  Illustrated  History  of  British  Pottery 

and  Porcelain:  By  Geoffrey  A.  Godden, 

F.R.S.A.  London:  Herbert  Jenkins  Ltd.  7  gns. 
Masterpieces  of  Sculpture,  from  the  Greeks 

to  Modern  Times:  By  Professor  Dr.  Hans 

Koepf.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Schuler.  London: 

MacDonald  &  Co.  Ltd.  6  gns. 
The  Buried  City.  Excavations  at  Leptis 

Magna:  Introduction  by  Ranuccio  Bianchi 

Bandinelli.  London:  Wcidenfeld  &  Nicol- 

son.  5  gns. 

Seals  of  Chinese  Painters  and  Collectors  of 
the    Ming    and    Chi'ing    Periods:  By 

Virginia  Contag  and    Wang  Chi-Ch'ien. 

Hong    Kong    University    Press.  London: 

Oxford  University  Press.  200  HKS. 
Illustrated  Glossary  of  Architecture  850- 

1830:  By  John  Harris  and  Jill  Lever.  London: 

Faber  cV  Faber.  84s. 
Treasures  of  the  Churches  of  France:  By 

Jean  Taralon.  London:  Thames  &:  Hudson. 

6  gns. 


Paintings  of  the  Sikhs 

In  W  .  G.  Archer 

This  lively  new  introduction  to  Sikh  painting 
traces  the  rise  of  Sikhism  as  a  religion,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  vogue  for 
Sikh  portraits.  The  book  includes  a 
catalogue  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum's  unrivalled  collection  of  Sikh 
pictures,  extracts  from  travellers'  accounts 
and  numerous  illustrations. 

63s.  (67s.  6d.) 

The  Painted  Ceilings  of 
Scotland  1550-1650 

by  M.  R.  Apted.  M  A.  PhD.  FS  A 

Bv  the  early  years  of  the  1 7th  century  the 
interiors  of  Scottish  palaces,  castles  and 
merchant  houses  were  often  lavishly  painted. 
This  book  illustrates  many  outstanding 
decorative  schemes  and  the  accompany  ing 
text  shows  how  the  ev  idence  of  contemporary 
documents  and  pattern  books  and  of  the 
paintings  themselves  can  be  used  to  reveal 
the  story  of  their  development. 

50s.  (51s.  7d.) 

Edward  Johnston 
A  Book  of  Sample 
Scripts 

This  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  outstanding  manuscript  of  a 
calligrapher  whose  genius  has  profoundly 
influenced  lettering  design  throughout  the 
present  century-  The  manuscript  comprises  a 
series  of  Biblical  texts  relating  to  King  David 
in  Greek.  Latin  and  English.  Written  on 
vellum  in  black  and  red  letters  in  a  variety  of 
scripts,  it  forms  a  masterly  series  for  students 
of  fine  lettering. 

27s.  6d.  (28s.  8d.) 


Prices  in  brackets  include  postage 

Free  lists  of  titles  (state  subject  s)  are  available  from 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  P6A  (COW).  Atlantic 
House,  Holborn  Viaduct.  London  E.C.I 

Go\ ernmcnt  publications  can  be  purchased  from 

the  Go>emment  Bookshops  in  London  (post  orders  to  P.O. 

Box  569.  London  S.E.I).  Edinburgh.  Cardiff.  Belfast. 

Manchester.  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  or  through  any 

bookseller 
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The  American  Connoisseur 

Introducing  I 
Sonic  Boston  Printmakers  I 


MILDRED  HOUSEN 


IT  seems  quite  fitting  that  the  most  democratic  of  the  arts, 
printmaking,  should  have  established  a  firm  beachhead  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  cradle  of  liberty  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
also  appropriate  that  host  for  the  nineteenth  Annual  Boston 
Printmakers'  Exhibition  (open  until  April  2)  should  be  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  one  of  the  oldest  such  institutions  in 
America,  with  a  distinguished  past  and  a  glorious  present. 

The  Boston  Printmakers  was  founded  in  1947  by  a  spearhead 
group  of  New  England  artists  who  felt  the  need  of  a  society 
which  could  hold  exhibitions  with  high  standards  and  promote 
interests  in  the  graphic  arts  in  New  England.  From  its  first 
humble  and  purely  local  aspirations,  displayed  in  a  furniture 
store,  where  one  had  to  wing  one's  way  around  beds,  sofas  and 
other  household  obstacles  to  view  the  exhibition,  it  has  bur- 
geoned into  a  major  national  institution  with  works  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  and  our  neighbours 
to  the  north  and  south,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

From  the  t, 000-odd  works  submitted,  a  catholic  assemblage  of 
about  150  prints  is  culled  by  the  Executive  Board.  A  jury  of 
three,  which  includes  a  Boston  Museum  representative  (Henry 
P.  Rossiter,  Curator  of  Prints)  awards  12  prizes.  In  accord  with 
its  policy  of  singling  out  from  the  previous  Annual  one  artist  for 


special  recognition,  this  year  Rudy  Pozzatti,  Professor 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  is  in  the  limelight 
stunning  array  of  6  prints  (No.  9). 

In  the  general  context  of  the  worldwide  resurgence  ot 
in  graphics  during  the  last  decade,  the  Boston  Printi 
firing  up  to  their  enduring  commitment  to  public  at 
President  Otis  Philbrick,  one  half  of  the  husband-\ 
which  has  nursed  the  group  through  many  precarioi] 
states:  'So  much  discover)'  of  new  surfaces  from  which 
so  much  experimentation  with  unorthodox  ways  of 
from  orthodox  surfaces  of  wood,  stone,  metal  and  silk; 
combinations  of  two  or  more  different  mediums  used 
one  print;  so  much  responsibility  for  the  understa 
appreciation  of  subject  being  placed  on  the  beholder; 
requires  that  the  informed  artist  and  public,  in  order  to 
formed,  have  an  opportunity  to  sec  and  study".  Rarely 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  so  comprehensive  a  repre 
of  old  techniques  and  daring  iimovations. 

Within  the  scope  of  Boston's  tradition  runs  an  indc-ndc 
streak  which  defies  the  current  fashions  of  the  acknoxeCe 
graphics  capitals  of  the  world.  Most  successful  artists  ai  the 
who  pursue  those  germinal  ideas  most  adaptable  to  graph co 


I.  Robert  Burkert.  Peaceable  Woods,  fipi 
in  golds,  oranges,  blues  and  black,  2  > 
inches.  (Born  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  seer 
B.S.  degree  in  1952  and  M.S.  in  1955  atJnn 
sity  of  Winconsin.  Position:  Professorf  1 
University  of  Wisconsin.)  Artist's  j«m 
'Landscapes  in  the  various  seasons  are  Vol 
with  my  responses  to  colour,  atmospjt* 
line  in  Nature.  I  exploit  as  much  as  I  ca<fc* 
usual  possibilities  of  silk  screen  for  r«i 
colour,  texture  and  transparent  qualiti.  t> 
of  my  newer  prints  have  from  10  to  icoi 
runs  in  them  .  .  .  and  most  of  these  areon 
painting"  with  transparencies.  As  to  afcjp 
secrets  in  serigraphy,  I  don't  want  to  ha?»t 
there  are  such.  I  work  very  carefully  anslo 
on  all  my  colour  serigraphs.  I'm  not  ;*o 
artist  as  I'm  more  interested  in  self-ii*' 
quality.  Unfortunately,  as  we  all  knr. 
artist  rarely  finds  it  ...  so  I  do  another  jin' 
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2.  Mel  Silverman.  Courtyard  of  the  Hassidim, 
metal  collage  in  blue,  yellow,  black,  21,  <  27v 
inches.  ( Horn  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1 93 1 .  Died 
in  New  York  in  1966.  Received  bis  art  degrees 
from  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  where  he  studied 
graphics  with  Max  Kahn ;  a  fellowship  from  the 
American  Israeli  Cultural  Foundation  sent  him 
to  Israel  to  conduct  printmaking  seminars  and 
provided  repertoire  for  subsequent  work.) 
Artist's  comment :  'The  idea  and  the  finished  work 
of  art  comes  first:  the  technique  is  merely  a 
means  to  achieve  that  end.  (I  have  tried  to  avoid 
that  trap  in  printmaking  where  art  becomes  so 
fascinated  with  technique  that  the  resulting 
print  becomes  secondary.)  I  have  used  methods 
in  printmaking  which  might  be  considered  un- 
orthodox, such  as  the  combination  of  indian-ink 
with  printers'  ink,  collage  printing,  "metal 
collage"  printing,  etc., but  these  techniques  have 
only  been  used  as  ways  to  achieve  a  desired 
result.' 


4.  Harold  Altman.  The  Park,  etching  i 
inches.  (Born  in  New  York  City  in  1924.  uHd 
at  the  Art  Student's  League,  New  Yk.jjj 
Cooper  Union;  Academie  de  la  Grande  um,,. 
iere,  Paris.  Position:  Professor  of  Dravjgj^ 
Painting, Pennsylvania  State  University  .niver- 
sity  Park,  Pennsylvania.)  Artist's  com-nt:  1 
selected  a  soft  ground  etching  for  this  Plicate 
image  because  I  wanted  something  in  thiator? 
of  a  feathery  drawing.  I  used  a  transpar  t,  soft 
ground  with  which  I  could  constantly  ismf 
the  progress  of  the  biting,  making  my  acitiom 
and  arresting  the  biting  at  will.  After  n,;h«. 
perimenting  with  colour,  the  particuk  gttt 
used  in  the  print  was  selected.  The  larg< 
of  foliage  over  the  diagonal  figure  plaj 
drama  of  the  left  side  against  the  empi  right 
side.  The  additional  vertical  and  howma! 
movements  and  "happenings",  give  thegene; 
quiet  psychological  mood  if  one  takes  tt'tim 
to  study  it.' 


5.  Jacques  Hnizdovsky.  Herd  of  Sheep,  black  and 
white  woodcut,  17  20  \  inches.  (Born  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1915.  Studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Warsaw  and  in  Zagheb,  Yugoslavia.  Lives 
in  Riverdalc,  New  York.)  Artist's  comment:  'I 
like  the  resistance  of  wood;  I  believe  that 
resistance  is  helpful  for  artists  ...  I  don't  know 
why  but  I  like  the  sheep,  but  I  have  done  many 
— some  in  oil,  some  in  woodcut.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  work  again  on  sheep  if  I  should  sec 
the  possibility  of  better  or  more  simple  form. 
Today,  when  everyone  tries  so  hard  to  be 
original,  it  seems  that  the  lack  of  originality 
may  be  the  most  original  contribution  to  con- 
temporary art.' 
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in  ms,  immune  to  the  bandwagon  raves  of  New  York, 
is  J  London.  The  spectator  does  not  need  shock  absorbers 
tt  'New  Look'  which  assaults  the  eye  in  the  complex 
•r  ins  so  frenetically  sought  in  the  near-by  current  cx- 
ti  of  prints  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.  To  debase 
t  king  to  a  battleground  for  methods  and  styles  later 
u  d  to  another  medium  seems  the  motivation  behind 
■}  "the  latter's  over-publicized  excesses, 
d  le  other  hand  a  strong  majority  of  prints  in  the  Boston 
t  kers  show  are  by  painters  and  sculptors  who  have 
a    this  fine  art  from  a  peripheral  role  and  have  endorsed 
t  king  as  a  major  art  form.  Across  the  Charles  river  at 
vj .  University,  Mirko,  Italian-born  sculptor,  runs  the 
J  ;amut  of  graphic  achievement  with  no  hierarchial  dis- 
ti  .  Such  recognized  artists  as  Picasso,  Miro,  Dubuffet  have 
3  ited  much  to  the  print's  new  aura  of  respectability. 
k  h  the  past  offers  us  such  examples  as  Rembrandt,  Diirer, 
ins  new  equality  with  sculpture  and  painting  has  been 
ted  in  our  century  until  recently, 
r  ps  the  most  potent  catalyst  in  the  present  printmaking 
i  ice  has  been  British  artist  Stanley  Hayter,  father  of 
I   printmaking  whose  persistent  testing  of  unorthodox 
\i  s  at  Atelier  J  7  in  Paris  and  New  York  has  resuscitated  the 
J  glected  art  of  engraving,  combining  it  with  etching  ex- 
[j  itally  and  introducing  many  extraneous  materials  to  create 
:  xtures  and  thus  stimulating  interest  in  relief  printing. 
|l  ag  his  vast  progeny,  a  'grand-child'  is  Gerson  Leiber 
J  who  in  the  second  of  his  series,  Anatomy  of  an  Artist, 
J  tratcs  how  well  he  learned  his  A  B  Cs  for  engraving  the 
iphic  indications  of  muscle  along  with  multi-coloured, 
d  arrows  from  Gabor  Peterdi,  a  Hayter  disciple, 
relief  techniques,  so  dramatically  expanded  in  metal 
and  linoleum  cut,  the  latter  utilized  by  Picasso  for  his  1111- 
bold,  flat  patterned  prints,  also  have  their  adherents  in 
ston  exhibition.  A  few  have  continued  to  explore  the 
ge  imagery  and  smooth  surfice  of  the  serigraph,  develop- 
ng  the  Depression  of  the  thirties  when  many  American 
.vorking  in  government  sponsored  art  projects  felt  the 
r  inexpensive  and  portable  means  of  making  prints, 
special  inducements  of  lithography,  with  its  intimate 
with  drawing  and  painting,  accounts  for  its  large  rc- 
ation  in  the  Printmakers'  Exhibition,  headed  by  the  corn- 
faceted  Box  by  Calvin  Burnett  (No.  3).  An  even  older 
n,  the  intaglio  technique,  claims  Michael  Mazur  who 
s  the  tonal  nuances  of  this  refined  craft  with  its  potential 
at  extremes  in  style  from  the  conservative  recording  to 
st  daringly  incisive  revelation  of  form.  In  a  more  abstract 
he  dynamic  interplay  of  acid,  metal  and  paper  evolve 
its  audaciously  encouraged  by  proficient  artists  who  print 
>wn.  The  woodcut,  refreshed  by  the  German  Expres- 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  appeals  to  a  few  artists  such  as 
li  Hnizdovsky  (No.  5)  who  enjoy  the  stimulus  of  technical 
ice  and  are  not  deterred  by  its  limited  formal  range, 
lajor  and  immediate  force  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
1  Printmaking  scene  is  a  7-ycar  old  graphic  workshop, 
ssions',  whose  primary  function  is  the  printing  of  editions 
ing  artists.  Here  the  artist  may  work  directly  on  the  stone 
shop,  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  imported  papers,  mix 
n  colours,  and  then  supervise  the  finalization  of  his  print, 
itelier'  atmosphere  of  sympathetic  rapport  with  the  printer, 
areathes  life  into  the  iron  presses  to  eject  lithographs, 
:uts,  wood  engravings  and  etchings  in  limitless  colours, 
cists  can  exchange  technical  information  while  developing 
>wn  personal  statements. 


6.  Gerson  Leiber.  Anatomy  of  an  Artist,  Deep  Layer,  Posterior  View,  intaglio 
with  colour  stencil,  35 1  23;  inches.  (Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
1921.  Studied  at  Hungarian  Royal  Academy;  Art  Student's  League,  New 
York;  Brooklyn  Museum  School.  Position:  Instructor  in  Graphics, 
Newark  School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  Newark,  New  Jersey.)  Artist's 
comment :  'My  aim  in  my  prints  is  to  fuse  abstract  forms  and  subject  matter 
into  an  artistic  entity,  expressive  and  meaningful  on  several  levels.  I  hope 
I  have  and  will  succeed  at  tunes  in  this  enormously  difficult  enterprise. 
The  figure  is  engraved  in  black;  the  vari-colourcd  arrows,  applied  with 
stencil  on  the  zinc  plate,  are  located  so  that  all  can  be  printed  at  once  by  a 
short  cut  utilizing  small  rollers.' 

Concerning  a  unique  method  of  multiple  colour  printing  in 
one  operation — turning  cold  stones  and  plates  into  sources  of 
warm  colour,  proprietor-painter-printer  George  Lockwood 
modestly  states:  'Every  shop  has  its  own  chemistry',  and  proudly 
maintains  his  on  a  sound  economic  foundation — albeit  up  2 
flights  of  rickety  stairs !  This  private  enterprise  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  Tamarind  Workshop  in  Los  Angeles  which  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Ford  Foundation.  'If  an  art  cannot  be  self-support- 
ing in  our  society',  argues  Lockwood,  'let  it  die.'  With  the  most 
complete  workshop  in  the  country — 2  lithographic  presses,  2 
etching  presses,  a  large  roll-over  proof  press,  for  woodcuts,  2 
letter  presses — taskmaster  Lockwood  is  able  to  maintain  an 
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7.  Turc  Bengtz.  The  Future  Plan,  lithog  )ri  in 
tans,  lavender  and  blacks,  14  x  17 
(Born  in  Westansuda,  Aland,  Finland,  i'^ 
Studied  at  the  Boston  Museum  School.  Pcion- 
Head  of  Department  of  Drawing,  Graphi  Arts 
and    Anatomy,    Boston    Museum  Sool) 
Artist's  comment :  'The  humanistic  develcnem 
of  our  generation  suggested  this  scherti2a. 
tion  or  fantasy  of  structural  plateaux  in  ai  eve- 
ment,  which  correlates  with  my  build  >  Up 
this  print  in  five  different  stages.  Aft  re- 
drawing plan  had  been  studied  and  madijadv 
for  the  stone,  the  surface  of  the  limesto  «iS 
prepared.  Then,  the  drawing  was  mad(,n  ;< 
with   gum  arabic.   Areas   not  wanted  vcr 
stopped  out.  The  stone  surface  was  then  c  v 
with  a  rich  litho  ink  to  a  desired  value 
and  etch  were  added  in  the  usual  manner 
the  proper  curing  of  the  stone,  the  rial 
were  printed  with  transparent  inks.  Tlviari 
delineations  were  made  with  litho  toucl 
pen  to  give  definement  and  complement!  the 
flat  areas ;  also,  to  give  shape  to  my  desired  ai 


8.  Edward  A.  Stasack.  Four  Riders  (Apocalypse),  black  and  white'masonite 
intaglio,  2Cjf  18  inches.  (Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1929.  Received 
B.F.A.  and  M.F.A.  at  University  of  Illinois.  Position:  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.)  Artist's  comment :  'My  technique 
is  no  secret  but  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  tonal  process  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  weave  of  the  silk  glued  to  the  masonite  plate  creates  a  grid  of  tiny 
holes  (interstices)  which  are  similar  to  the  mezzotint  surface.  Whites  and 
shades  of  grey  are  achieved  by  using  various  mixtures  of  glue  and  water 
partially  to  fill  the  pores.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  process  is 
definitely  still  experimental  in  the  sense  (hat  I  am  constantly  expanding  my 
technical  and  aesthetic  range.' 


exacting  standard  of  professional  production  and  presentation 
which  can  be  found  in  Europe,  but  seldom  in  the  United  States. 
I  lie  precision  of  his  output  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  exploding 
established  myths  and  prejudices,  such  as  the  limitation  of  pro- 
duction to  the  number  pulled  in  one  day  by  Universal  Prints  on 
I  ong  Island.  At  'Impressions',  200  prints  can  easily  be  taken 
from  one  stone  w  ith  no  apparent  deterioration  from  number  one. 

Since  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  printmaking 
has  been  the  unavailability  of  adequate  equipment,  the  courage 
and  aesthetic  dedication  of  Lockwood,  willing  to  operate  on  a 
frail  shoestring,  raises  his  venture  above  the  mundane  atmos- 
phere of  our  predominantly  commercial  climate.  Behind 
'Impressions'  unobtrusive  grey  brick  facade,  a  revolution  is 
taking  place,  marked  by  true  Yankee  ingenuity.  Besides  provid- 
ing this  much  needed  service  for  artists,  both  skilled  ami  un- 
skilled in  the  medium,  Lockwood  conducts  a  l  ine  Arts  Printing 
Company  which  commissions  ami  publishes  editions  of  in- 
dividual prints  as  well  as  complete  suites — a  practice  new  to 
Boston  but  with  such  distinguished  precedents  as  publisher 
Vollard's  patronage  of  Rouault,  Braque,  Picasso  and  Chagall. 

Another  adaptation  of  Lockwood's  is  the  modern  Broadside, 
combining  a  poem  with  a  print.  The  term  is  as  old  as  printing 
itself  and  was  used  soon  after  its  invention  for  a  sheet  of  paper 
printed  on  one  side  only,  publicizing  royal  proclamations, 
official  notices,  and  later  for  political  tracts,  scaffold  speeches,  and 
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■  Pozzatti.  While  Eagles,  two-colour  etching  on  zinc,  brilliant  range  and  blackish-purple,  executed  in  1965  in  Belgrade,  iyi  14!  inches,  (liorn 
iride,  Colorado,  1925.  Received  B.F.A.  1948  and  M.F.A.  1950  at  University  of  Colorado.  Position:  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Indiana  University.) 
comment:  'White  Eagles  is  a  two-colour  etching  executed  on  two  separate  zinc  plates,  printed  one  after  the  other  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
iximum  range  of  colour  fusion.  The  compartmental  breakup  of  the  picture  plane  is  typical  of  much  of  my  recent  work  in  which  areas  and 
fare  cut  out  of  the  plane  surface  with  an  acetylene  torch.  The  imagery  is  a  combination  of  direct  visual  experience  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
lie  Arts:  USA"  print  exhibition  workshop  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  as  indicated  by  the  groups  of  figures  in  the  upper  registers.  The  circled  images 
is  and  figures  are  personal  reactions  to  excitement  over  the  powerful  forms  depicted  on  frescoes  in  Yugoslav  churches.  The  remainder  of  the 
y  is  conceptualized  from  the  novel  "White  Eagles  over  Serbia",  by  Lawrence  Durrcll.'  This  work  was  a  Presentation  Award  Winner  and  was 
sed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the  National  Collection,  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.  Other  examples  of  the  artist's  work  are  in 
;  American  public  and  private  collections. 


s  with  illustrations.  One  of  the  finest  marriages  of  poem 
print  is  achieved  by  superimposing  Japanese-born  Denji 
1  s  sumptuous  web  woven  from  hot  pinks,  oranges, 
>s  and  blacks  on  Robert  Lowell's  poem,  'Mr.  Edwards  and 
idcr'  in  Goudy,  old-style  print. 

:e  such  multiplicity  of  production  broadens  the  scope  of 
tial  communication,  the  printmaker  is  peculiarly  attuned  to 


the  cultural  explosion  of  our  age.  Indeed,  it  is  the  graphic  artist 
who  today  is  confronted  with  the  most  exciting  visual  challenges 
of  the  twentieth  century.  A  significant  force  in  razing  the  barrier 
between  ART  (upper  case)  and  art  (lower  case),  printmaking 
is  in  the  avant-garde  of  those  who  would  foster  the  viability  of 
the  arts  for  the  translation  and  condensation  of  ideas  and  prob- 
lems in  visual  shortcuts  to  international  understanding. 
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The  'invention'  of 
Chinese-Chippendale:  Part  2 


GERTRUDE  Z.  THOMAS 


PAINTINGS  of  pure  Chinese  interiors  were  practically  non- 
existent, even  in  China,  for  the  Chinese  had  no  aesthetic 
interest  in  their  own  furniture  as  such.  A  Chinese  cabinetmaker, 
no  matter  how  skilled,  was  never  accorded  the  exalted  com- 
munity standing  of  a  potter  of  porcelain,  or  a  calligrapher.  For 
his  meagre  livelihood  he  continued  to  build  for  others  the  same 
sparse  furnishings  that  had  satisfied  their  ancestors.  Only  the 
most  gradual  changes  marked  the  evolution  of  design  in  Chinese 
furniture  from  the  simple,  functional  early  Ming  pieces  to  some 
elaborately  carved  specimens  of  the  late  Ch'ing  dynasty  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century.  As  in  ceramics,  imitation  of  a  venerated  past 
was  the  sincerest  tribute  of  deferential  respect.  Such  repetitive 
efforts,  being  familiar  to  all,  were  seldom  considered  sufficiently 
interesting,  worthy,  or  even  appropriate  for  the  painter  to  record 
with  brush  and  ink  on  silk  or  paper  scroll.  Consequently,  all  too 
infrequently  do  wc  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of  a  Chinese 
home  in  a  work  of  art. 

Decorations  on  early  eighteenth  century  Ch'ing  porcelains, 
for  the  same  reason,  seldom  pictured  a  domestic  situation,  or 
rarely  illustrated  a  craft.  Lacquer  screens  and  cabinets,  which  had 
been  popular  in  England  since  the  early  days  of  the  East  India 
Company,  particularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  were,  by  the  1740s,  out  of  favour.  Locali 
ned'  ones  were  considered  far  more  fashionable.  Possibly,! 
style  piece  of  Coromandel  lacquer-ware,  carved  withal 
of  some  intimate  Chinese  occasion,  might  still  inspire 
English  craftsmanship ;  but  far  more  likely  as  a  source  at  I 
was  Chinese  wallpaper.  At  the  turn  of  the  centurv,  walk 
been  so  scarce  that  it  could  only  be  had  in  London  whe 
back  as  a  'token'  in  'private  trade'  by  someone  connec 
the  English  East  India  Company.  By  the  mid-i740s,  its 
ity  had  so  increased,  that  it  was  sold  in  two-yard  lengt 
public  from  a  shop  in  Mincing  Lane.  Beside  strips  01 
painted  with  the  usual  chrysanthemums  and  peonies,  oc 
panels  in  series  depicted  Chinese  trades  and  occupatior 
sometimes  a  glimpse  into  an  interior  that  might  hold  tr, 
of  an  idea  for  an  English  cabinetmaker. 

The   various   East   India   Companies — Portuguese, 
English — in  that  order,  had  been  the  only  legitimate  cor 
links  with  Asia  since  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at  Calicut.  Bfc 
the  eighteenth  century,  direct  commerce  with  China  ws 
tically  nil;  although  Chinese  things  occasionally  foi 
circuitous  way  to  London  in  the  holds  of  some  India 
as  the  Jesuit  'collection  of  rarities' John  Evelyn  saw  injunl 


19.  Left.  Blue  and  white  Chinese  porcelain  vase  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  decoration,  anrtiiu 
lacquering  a  chair,  is  thought  to  have  been  copied  from  a  Ming  dynasty  painting.  Courtesy 

M.  Slatoff. 

20.  Above.  A  wall  of  eight  Chinese  scrolls  painted,  c.  1725,  by  Guiseppe  Castiglione  for  the  Sum" 
Palace,  in  tones  of  aqua  blues  and  greens  with  accents  of  coral  colour.  Castiglione,  a  Jesuit 
Chinese  name  of  Lang  Shih-ning,  was  Chinese  court  painter  for  three  reigns — K'ang  Hsi,  Yung)W>Ji 
and  Ch'ien  Lung — until  his  death  in  1768.  Courtesy  Ellsworth  &  Goldie,  Ltd. 


A  corner  of  the  Summer  Palace  wallpaper  showing  in  detail  the 
shapes  of  the  central  frames  of  the  sliding  outside  panels,  in  which 
lally  the  paper  is  changed  each  Chinese  New  Year.  Courtesy  of 
h  &  Goldie,  Ltd. 

>m.  A  page  of  'China  Trays'  with  indicated  lattice  galleries,  the 
of  each  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  central  frames  of 
sliding  panels.  Plate  CXXX,  Chippendale's  Director.  Courtesy  of  The 
vhia  Museum  of  Art. 


23.  Above.  A  bedroom  illustration  from  Han  Hsiang  Tzu  chtian,  translated 
The  Life  of  Han  Hsiang-Tzu,  by  Tzu  Heng  Shan  Jen  (Nanking,  1623).  Note 
the  lattice  work  and  the  similarity  of  the  furniture  to  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English.  Spencer  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library. 

These  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Order  in  Paris,  via  London, 
and  even  though  Evelyn  had  travelled  much  on  the  Continent, 
the  size  and  value  of  the  agates  and  rubies  included,  the  strange- 
ness  of  the  drugs  and  metals,  the  richness  and  'lively  colours'  of 
the  embroideries  on  silks  and  cloth  of  gold,  were  'as  in  my  life 
I  had  not  seen'. 

Being  a  bookish  man,  Evelyn  also  listed  'several  book  MSS;  a 
grammar  of  the  language  [Chinese]  written  in  Spanish',  and  he 
especially  noticed  several  sorts  of  paper,  some  'thin,  and  hue,  like 
abortive  parchment',  and  'some  written,  others  printed;  prints  of 
landscapes,  their  idols,  saints,  pagods,  .  .  .  [and]  pictures  of  men 
and  countries,  rarely  painted  on  a  sort  of  gummed  calico,  trans- 
parent as  glass'. 

By  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  opening  of 
Canton  to  the  English,  such  intimate  Chinese  things  became 
more  commonplace  in  London.  In  the  records  of  the  China 
Factory  of  the  Company  are  still  preserved  lists  of  the  'Private 
Trade'  of  India  ship  captains,  mates,  and  supercargoes,  which 
included,  early  in  the  century,  bundles,  boxes,  cases,  even  chests 
of 'Pictures'  and  'Paper  Prints',  among  other  things.  There  is  no 
mention  of  books,  however,  nor  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
pictures;  but  then  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  eighteenth- 
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24.  Le/i.  A  page  out  of  Hsin-k'o  yun-ch'uang  hui-shuang  wan-chin  c/ifJk 
Reprinted  with  permission.  T/if  Bodleian  Library. 

25.  /I/we.  Murder  scene  from  S/imi  /im  chuan,  translated  as  Water  Mmjk 
thirteenth-century  tale  of  Second  century  brigandage  in  Hon  am: 
Shantung  Provinces.  Note  the  table  and  chairs.  Reprinted  wilf* 
mission.  The  Gest  Oriental  Library  and  Far  Eastern  Collections,  PUtUt 
University. 

26.  Left  below.  A  bleeding  operation  shown  in  San-kuo-chihmm 
translated  as  The  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  a  historical  novel  Vftm 
Chinese  history  between  the  years  168  and  265,  but  written  in  the  thiMUi 
century.  Note  the  graceful  silhouette  of  the  table  apron  and  of  the  (irioli 
legs — reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Curators  of  the  Bllem 
Library. 

century  merchant-sailors  had  scant  interest  in  the  CH 
classics. 

Popular  Chinese  romances,  on  the  other  hand,  wercta 
another  thing.  These  were  filled  with  line-drawn  wood-^B 
make  the  story  clear  to  Chinamen  who  could  not  reaB 
succeeded  to  make  their  point  even  with  Englishmen.  Bam 
the  pictures  illustrated  stories  about  the  lives  and  loves  of  pf<- 
murders,  banquets,  and  loving  often  took  place  in  living,  Au 
or  sleeping  rooms  complete  with  furniture.  And  because  Wi 
nature  of  Chinese  books — divided  into  eight  or  ten  parts  M 
one  enveloping  stiff  cover  with  each  part  made  of  flftyW 
folded  'leaves'  of  tough,  silky  bamboo  paper,  the  folds  thipW* 
edge  and  the  open  edges  stitched  together  at  the  back — EflPl 
merchant-sailors  might  well  have  listed  such  books  as  so tai!'" 
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'owder  blue  Chinese  porcelain  dish,  20+  inches  diameter,  of  the 
period,  1662-1722.  Note  the  variety  of  lattice-work  designs  and 
lese  motifs.  Courtesy  of  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

A  fight  on  the  top  storey  of  a  gentleman's  house,  from  Shui 
or  Water  Margin.  One  of  the  pair  of  chairs  has  been  knocked 
a  similar  one  on  the  ground  floor  accommodates  a  lady  leaning 
piece  of  brocade  that  was  customarily  thrown  over  the  backs  of 
s. 


29.  Top  and  bottom.  Some  of  Chippendale's  'Frets'  and  'Chinese  Railings'. 
Plates  CLI  and  CLIX  from  the  Director,  2nd  ed.,  1755.  Courtesy  of  The 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

pictures,  since  that  was  their  only  interest  anyway. 

By  1697,  the  Bodleian  Library  had  catalogued  its  seventy 
Chinese  books  by  the  name  of  their  donors,  because  no  one  then 
could  decipher  the  Chinese  titles.  Of  these,  after  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  novels  with  pictures,  rather  than  the 
classics,  were  in  the  majority  of  their  acquisitions,  such  as  San- 
kuo-chih  clutmi,  The  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  an  historical 
novel  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  when  Marco  Polo  lived 
in  China  but  based  upon  Chinese  events  of  the  second  century, 
and  Hsiu-k'o  yun-ch'uang  hui-shuang  wan-chin  cl\ing-lin,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  still  has  Chinese  scholars  harried  because  of  its 
idiomatic  dialect. 

The  striking  thing  about  these  books  to  the  average  English- 
man was,  of  course,  the  illustrations.  Where  the  action  takes  place 
in  a  home,  the  ageless  exterior  architecture  is  pure  Chinese,  the 
latticed  walls  are  pushed  aside  in  the  Chinese  manner,  but  the 
furniture  within  has  the  lines  of  early  [8th  century  English — the 
kind  of  furniture  that  was  new  w  hen  Chippendale  was  a  bow 
Chairs  have  panel  splats  shaped  to  tit  the  body  and  are  crested 
with  a  conventional  Cupid's  bow.  Table  legs  are  'Queen  Anne" 
cabriole,  or  straight-legged,  reinforced  with  cut-out  angle 
brackets  like  'Chinese-Chippendale'.  And  beds,  when  tree- 
standing,  are  valanced,  slender  tour-posted  beds  draped  in  cur- 
tains, for  all  the  world  like  early  [8th  century  English  ones.  The 
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30.  Chippendale  chairs  in  'the  present  Chinese  manner'.  Plate  XXIII,  from  31.  Three  further  'Chinese  Chairs',  Plate  XXIV  from  the  Director 
the  Director,  2nd  ed.,  1755.  Courtesy  of  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  1755-  Courtesy  of  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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33.  A  Garden  Bridge,  from  Halfpenny's  Rural  Architecture  in  the  \ 
Taste,  Part  II,  1751.  Courtesy  of  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Fi 
Library. 


r 


32.  A  page  from  William  Chambers's  Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  Furni- 
ture, Dresses,  Machines  and  Utensils  .  .  .  (London,  1757).  Courtesy  of  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Fine  Arts  Library. 


only  difference  is  the  thinness  of  line,  the  lack  of  extras 
ornament,  the  uncluttered  look  of  the  whole. 

Since  these  thirteenth-century  Chinese  books  were  avail! 
eighteenth-century  Englishmen,  it  is  intriguing  to  specula  t 
certain  London  craftsmen  knew  them.  Their  wealthy  pp 
surely  did.  Merely  as  a  curiosity  from  China  some  may  alsl 
owned  a  copy  of  Water  Margin,  or  of  the  later  Sheng-fU  I 
chieh,  the  Imperial  Edicts  of  168 1,  illustrated  by  Liang  Yen-ifi 

But  there  were  also  other  Chinese  books  that  because  <M 
subject  matter  circulated  more  widely.  It  is  entirely  pan 
even  probable,  that  Matthew  Lock,  the  Halfpenny's  fathj 
son,  and  young  Thomas  Chippendale,  thumbed  through  1; 
such  down  on  the  wharf  when  an  India  ship  was  in.  Thesis 
nothing  but  pictures,  drawn  crudely  but  literally,  done  espj 
for  lonesome  'foreign  devil'  sailors  far  from  home.  Even  tl 
the  folded  leaves  of  the  cheap  paper  were  through  at  thed 
and  grew  translucent  with  human  grease,  certain  pictur 
showed  clearly  a  slender  posted  bed,  a  panel-splat  chair,  1 
rectangular  tea-table  set  with  stem-cups  with  covers.  Fop 
searching,  an  inquisitive  London  craftsman  certain!  v  had  o 
Chinese  material  at  hand. 
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American  version  of 'Chinese-Chippendale',  between  c.  1760  and  1780.  The  gaming-table  in  front  of  the  window  was  made  in  Newport, 
chairs  around  it  in  Philadelphia.  The  galleried  tea-table  came  from  New  York,  and  the  bird-cage  pedestal  table  from  Philadelphia,  as 
jall-and-claw  armchair  in  the  foreground.  The  straight-legged  armchair  was  made  in  Baltimore,  and  the  little  kettle-stand  in  Charleston, 
ile  the  spectacular  wallpaper  and  the  lacquer  screen  (one  of  pair)  are  true  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Parlor  at  Winterthur.  Courtesy  of  The 
mcis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum. 


Ided  interest  in  all  these  Chinese  pictures  on  no  matter 
laterial  were  the  bits  of  Chinese  lattice,  from  which 
lly  were  drawn  the  Chinese  'paling'  of  Chippendale  and 
cmporaries  in  the  'Chinese  manner'.  Squares  and  octagons 
king,  or  expanded  and  joined  with  short  double  bars 
1  typically  'Canton'  in  their  Chinese  version.  Nested 
les  with  projecting  ends  harked  back  to  earliest  Chinese 
hen  strips  of  land  were  parcelled  out  around  a  central  well 
c-and-geese'  game  arrangement.  The  swastika,  that  carries 
:nt  meaning  in  every  culture  of  the  world,  was  in  China 
cd  with  the  'eye'  of  Buddha  and  so  was  also  a  part  of 
Chinese  fashion.  Windmill  whorls,  octagon  turtle-backs, 
J-scrolls,  singly  or  joined  in  an  endless  wave,  can  all  be 
n  the  Anglo-Chinese  frets,  railings,  and  balustrades  that 
d  English  tables,  fields,  and  rooftops  in  the  'Chinese 
^nd  to  frame  a  bed  or  a  looking-glass,  or  to  fill  in  the 


space  of  china-cabinet  doors,  English  designers  adapted  from  the 
Chinese  and  combined  indiscriminately  the  square  of  earth,  the 
circle  of  heaven,  and  the  equal-armed  cross  of  the  five  directions 
of  North,  East,  South,  West,  and  Centre,  without  thought  of 
reference.  But  the  western  lattice-worker  differed  from  his 
eastern  counterpart  in  that  he  rigidly  stuck  to  design-book 
patterns  rather  than  improvising  on  the  spot  as  in  China,  where 
seldom  were  two  pieces  of  lattice  exactly  alike,  nor  even  in 
accomplishment  conformed  to  any  set  pattern. 

By  the  time  Thomas  Chippendale  was  established  in  his  new 
quarters  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  with  other  cabinet-makers  as 
neighbours,  this  fabulous  potpourri  of  Chinese  impressions  had 
been  gestating  for  some  time  through  the  inner  circle  of  top- 
ranking  artisans  and  their  wealthy  aristocratic  patrons.  The  syn- 
thesis of  the  ideas  Chippendale  had  collected  during  his  years  as  a 
practising  cabinetmaker,  he  published  in  1754  in  an  outstanding 
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design  book,  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinetmaker  s  Director,  which 
ran  to  three  editions.  In  it  he  said  'my  pencil  has  but  faintly 
copied  out  those  images  that  my  fancy  suggested'.  The  'Chinese- 
Chippendale'  style  was  already  the  current  mode  in  1754. 
Chippendale  obviously  did  not  'invent'  it.  But  his  book  recorded 
his  personal  interpretation  of  the  style,  as  well  as  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  idiom  which  he  feared 
could  otherwise  easily  'be  lost  without  [England]  feeling  its 
beauty'. 

In  the  first  two  editions  of  the  Director  (1754  and  1755),  when 
the  'Chinese  taste'  was  the  'prevailing  whim'  in  London,  Chip- 
pendale wrote :  'It  admits  of  the  greatest  variety,  [and]  I  think  it 
is  the  most  useful  of  any  other  [style]'.  To  prove  it,  he  skilfully 
and  with  sophistication,  elaborated  the  basic  simple  Chinese  out- 
lines of  early  eighteenth  century  Anglo-Dutch  furniture  with 
highly  stylized  Chinese  motifs  that  never  could  deny  their 
origin.  He  was  so  sensitive  to  the  style  as  he  envisioned  it,  that  he 
presented  six  side  chairs  in  'the  present  Chinese  manner',  with 
the  'hope  [they]  will  improve  that  taste,  or  manner  of  work;  it 
having  yet  never  arrived  to  any  perfection'. 

By  the  time  the  third  edition  of  the  Director  was  published  111 
1762,  he  suggested  'Chinese'  chairs  as  only  'very  proper  for  a 
lady's  dressing-room:  especially  if  it  is  hung  with  India  paper'. 
Adding,  'They  will  likewise  suit  Chinese  temples . .  .',  an  indica- 
tion that  111  1762,  the  'Chinese  taste'  was  still  flourishing,  but  was 
already  being  relegated  to  the  less  formal  regions  of  fashionable 
establishments. 

The  Gentleman  and  Cabinetmaker  $  Director  linked  Chippendale's 
name  forever  with  'Chinese'.  Its  merits  are  not  only  appreciated 
today  111  retrospect,  but  even  in  Chippendale's  time  the  cabinet- 
maker, Thomas  Sheraton,  pronounced  it  'a  real  original,  as  well 
as .  .  .  extensive  and  masterly  in  design'. 

Others  paid  their  compliments  by  authoring  a  rash  of  similar 
design  books,  such  as  those  by  [nee  and  Mayhew,  Robert  Man- 
waring,  Lock  and  Copland,  and  William  Chambers.  Chambers 
was  the  only  one  of  the  group  who  wrote  from  first-hand  in- 
formation. In  his  youth  he  had  been  sent  to  China  as  supercargo 
for  the  Swedish  East  India  Company,  and  while  in  Canton  had 
sketched  for  his  personal  pleasure  everything  that  struck  his 
fancy.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  published  his  drawings  in 
1757,  as  Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  Furniture,  Dresses,  Machines, 
and  I  ftensils  .  .  .  ,  thinking  'they  might  be  of  use  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  extravagances  that  daily  appear  under  the  name  of 
Chinese'.  From  his  superior  advantage  of  having  been  to  China, 
he  explained  to  his  public  that  most  of  what  passed  for  'Chinese' 
in  England  'were  mere  inventions,  the  rest  copies  from  the  lame 
representations  found  on  porcelains  and  paperhangings'.  He, 
however,  failed  to  realize  that  the  Canton  he  had  so  assiduously 
drawn  on  paper  was  not  the  whole  empire  of  China,  but  only  a 
coarse  commercial  outpost  offering  tawdry  wares  to  gullible 
'foreign  devils'. 

Beneath  the  pseudo-Chinese  encrustations  of  a  passing  fashion 
which  in  its  wildest  phases  appealed  particularly  to  the  nouveaux 
riches  during  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
always  to  be  found  the  clean  basic  lines,  that  fundamentally 
related  good  Sino-English  design  to  the  severely  functional  of  the 
true  Chinese.  The  design  books  of  Chippendale  and  his  con- 
temporaries, loaded  as  they  were  with  eye-catching  trivia  intro- 
duced to  sell  both  the  books  and  the  designer's  services,  spread 
also  mongrel  ideas  throughout  England,  even  into  the  Colonies. 
So  exaggerated  became  the  Chinese  craze,  that  contemporary 
publications  amused  their  public  with  satires,  such  as  Robert 
Lloyd's  'The  Cit's  Country  Box'  in  The  Connoisseur  of  August 
26,  1756. 


'Now  bricklayers,  carpenters,  andjoincrs, 
With  Chinese  artists  and  designers, 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration, 
To  work  this  wondrous  reformation  .  .  . 
The  trav'ller  with  amazement  sees 
A  temple,  Gothic  or  Chinese, 
With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  rag  on, 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  dragon. 
A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 
A  ditch  of  water  four  feet  wide ; 
With  angles,  curves,  and  zigzag  lines, 
From  Halfpenny's  exact  designs.' 

William  Whitehead  presented  the  same  picture  in  Tk\\ 
when  he  itemized  for  his  readers  just  how  much  'the  prB 
whim'  of  Chinese  taste  had  changed  England.  'Chairs  a 
chimney-pieces,  frames  for  looking-glasses,  and  even  o>  \ 
vulgar  utensils,  are  all  reduced  to  this  new-fangled  standi 
without  doors  so  universally  has  it  spread,  that  every  gate 
cow-yard  is  in  T's  and  Z's,  and  every  hovel  for  the  cows  !$ 
hanging  at  the  corners.'  He  went  on  to  add,  whether  in  bin 
praise,  that  'our  Chinese  ornaments  are  not  only  of  0 
manufacture,  [but]  of  our  own  invention'. 

That  English  'invention'  has  periodically  flourished  in  1 
or  mangled  imitation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  ever! 
caught  the  public  imagination  over  two  hundred  yea 
Today  its  exotic  exuberance  is  categorically  labelled  'Q 
Chippendale',  without  so  much  as  a  nod  to  any  of  in 
catalysts.  With  that  hyphen,  Thomas  Chippendale  al 
immortality  beyond  his  fondest  expectations,  and  the  rj 
style-name  continues  successfully  to  compete  with  'moi 
every  seasonal  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fashion. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  b 
Sickman,  Director  of  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  a 
Kansas  City,  to  Mr.  A.  D.  S.  Roberts,  Assistant  to  the  K< 
Oriental  Books  at  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford  University,' 
J.  C.  Lancaster,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  India  Office  Records, 
to  Mr.  Shih-kang  Tung,  Curator  of  the  Gest  Oriental  Li 
Princeton  University  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Roth,  First/ 
in  the  Print  Room  of  New  York  Public  Library  for  their 
interest  and  professional  assistance. 
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le  Minneapolis 
stitute  of  Art 

or  acquisitions  in  1966 


3WING  its  extraordinarily  successful  50th  anniversary 
in  1965,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  was,  particularly 
ms  wise,  expecting  a  not  so  successful  year  in  1966. 
ely  this  was  not  so.  Visitor  attendance  figures  rose  to  new 
be  new  ly  inaugurated  Children's  Theatre  continued  as  a 
and  inventive  addition.  Temporary  exhibitions  were  of 
lity;  and,  what  is  of  paramount  importance,  benefactions 
d  to  indicate  a  marked  and  increasing  degree  of  support 
luseum  and  its  aims. 

igh  standard  and  quality  of  the  1966  acquisitions  will  be 
from  those  examples  seen  here.  Among  those  not 
d  is  Bertil  Thorvaldsen's  original  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle, 
le  (34!  inches  high)  commissioned  in  Rome  in  1817  by 
iwer  and  completed  in  1828  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ipean  nineteenth-century  sculptures  in  the  United  States, 
cquircd  through  the  Morse  Foundation.  In  addition  to 
•)  di  Nardo's  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  here  illustrated 
sum  has  also  acquired,  by  the  same  artist,  a  tempera  on 
mel  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Anthony.  This  was  the  gift  of 
uel  Wildenstein.  Another  acquisition  not  illustrated  is  a 
,  Interior  of  a  Barn,  by  Egbert  van  der  Pocl  (i8i  X  25 
cqnired  through  the  John  R.  Van  Dcrlip  Fund. 


J7  f 
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Adoration  of  the  Magi.  German  (Thiiringen),  fifteenth  century  2.  Mayan  Stele.  Guatemala,  A.D.  700-800,  stone;  height  76  inches,  width 
height  13  J  inches,  width  24  inches.  Gift  of  the  Morse  Foundation.  48  inches,  depth  12  inches.  Gift  of  the  Morse  Foundation. 
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3.  Above  left.  Jacob  Jordeans.  Study  for  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  (for  a  part  of 
the  'Triumph'  in  Brussels),  oil  on  paper,  24 1  20  :f  inches.  The  John  R.  Van 
Derlip  Fund. 

4.  Above  right.  Sotatsu.  Ise  Monogatari ,  early  seventeenth  century,  colour  on 
paper,  9;      8  J,  inches.  The  John  R.  Van  Derlip  Fund. 

5.  Below  left.  Christophe  Fratin.  A  boar  at  bay,  nineteenth  century,  terra- 
cotta, height  14 1  inches,  width  23  inches. 

6.  Right.  Meister  der  Hagerenaltcren.  Saint  Jerome,  sixteenth  century, 
Italian,  plaster;  height  10  inches. 
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J.  Abort'  left.  Louis  GaulTier.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Penrose,  eighteenth  century,  oil 
on  canvas  27      20„'  inches.  The  John  R.  I'an  Derlip  Fund. 


8.  Above  right.  Mariotto  di  Nardo.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  tempera  on 
wood,  panel,  6l|  31  inches  (including  frame).  The  Putnam  Dana 
McMillan  Fund. 


9.  Left.  Vincenzo  Foppa.  Sr.  Paul,  2l|  x  12$  inches.  The  William  Hood 
Dunwoody  Fund. 
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are  late  18th  century  mahogany 
n  House  writing  table. 
1  54  inches 

30  inches 
t  33  inches 

lg  height  29i  inches 


ormanjH&am* 

10      HANS      ROAD,      KNIGHTSBRIDGE,     LONDON.  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5266 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


STANLEY  J.  PRATT 

LIMITED 

27  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvcnor  1747/8 


Two  Lead  figures  of 'The  Dancers'"  by  Canova. 
Height  3  feet  6  inches. 

Pair  of  Statuary  Marble  Columns  with  Ormolu 
mounts.  Height  3  feet  4  inches. 


CHRISTIE'S 

IMPORTANT  DRAWINGS  W 
OLD  MASTERS 

To  be  auctioned  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  18t 


From  the  Collection  of  the  late  VICTOR  KOCH,  sq 
and  Mrs.  FLORA  KOCH  and  the  property  <j 
Mrs.  A.  M.  P.  BAKER 
Major  W.  F.  GARNETT 
Mrs.  HUGH  MILLINGTON 
Mrs.  BERTRAND  PLEYDELL-BOUVERI 
and  others 


Three  Warriors  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  black  and 
red  chalk,  pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  wash,  light  brown  and 
grey  oil  paint,  \4!2  in.  by  1 1  in. 


Detail  from  Titian's  'Ecce  Homo'  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  black  and  red  chalk,  pen  and  black  ink, 

121  in.  by  161  in. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (27  plates)  12s.  6d.  post  free 
Plain  Catalogue  Is.  post  free 


Our  Representatives  in  America: 
JOHN  RICHARDSON  The  Hon.  CHARLES  ALLSOPP 

36  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Telephone:  Plaza  2-1266  Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 


8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  01-839  9060  Telegrams:  Christian,  London  S.W.I 


a 


ides  of  London  LTD 


SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


Tel:  BELqravia  3080 


A  fine  Regency  card-table  of  rosewood  with  the 
original  brass  inlay  and  mounts.  The  scrolls  from 
the  central  column  are  decorated  as  bronze  with 
gilt  tips;  being  supported  on  inverted  C  scrolls 
with  carved  giltwood. 
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(Ml  on  Canva- 


18  x  15  iii<  he 


'PORTRAIT  OF  M A RCE LIN-GILBERT  DESBOUTIN' 

by 

MARY  CASSATT 


Signed  (up  left:  Mary  Cassatt 

Collection:  George  Viau,  I  * ; :  r  i  - 
Bauer 

l'.xhiliil c<l:  Musrc  dr  I/Oraiifjrrie 
Described  and  Illustrated  in  the  December  1966  issue  of  Burlington  Magazine, 


HIRSKHLMDLER 


?I  E. 67th St.  •  NY  21  •  LF  5  8810 


in 


HOWARD 


SLOANE  STREET  SW1  •  PRESTIGE  BUILDING 

ideally  suitable  for 

ANTIQUE  SHOWROOM  or  ART  GALLERY 

GROSS  FRONTAGE  40  ft.  TOTAL  FLOOR  AREA  5300  sq.  ft. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION  THROUGHOUT  •  GOOD  LOADING  FACILITIES 

ADVANTAGEOUS  LEASE  FOR  DISPOSAL 

Sole  surveyors 

Conrad,  Ritblat  &  Co. 

MILNER  HOUSE     LONDON  Wl 

Tel:  01-935  4499 
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JTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
44  EASVT  57th  STREI  T,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 
TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8-2297 


A  magnificent  transitional  marquetry  and  parquetry  com- 
mode in  pristine  condition  by  f.-F.  Oeben.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  rare  feature  of  the  very  beautiful  marquetry  top.  Formerly 
in  the  collections  oi  Sir  Stuart  Samuel  and  Henry  Clay  Trick. 
The  Sevres  apple  green  Vase  a  L'Etrusque  is  dated  Ylll  with 
scenes  painted  by  Morin. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS 


€>ncntal  ffllorfcsi  of  £Ut 


An  nli/  Chinese  pottery  large  jar  of  ovoid  form  partially  covered  u  illi  a  straw  coloured  glaze, 
f'ang  dynasty  A.D.  618-907.  Height:  141  '"■ 


To  celebrate  the  re-opening  of  our  ground  floor  Gallery,  after  extensive 
alterations,  we  shall  be  offering  for  disposal  during  April  a  Collection  of 
early  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman,  a 
group  of  Islamic  pottery  from  the  well-known  Collection  of  Mr.  Edmund 
de  Unger,  and  other  Iranian  works  of  art. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W. 


Cables:  "Chineceram,  London- W.  1 ' 


Telephone:  01-629  I01H 
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12s  6d. 
$2.50  U.S.A. 


Next 


month  in 


Our  contributors  in  this 
issue  include: 

rudolf  wittkower,  Professor,  the  Department  of 
Art,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  formerly 
visiting  Professor  of  Harvard  and  other  universi- 
ties, the  holder  of  distinguished  appointments 
related  to  art  history  in  America,  England,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  the  author  of  many  books  and 
articles  on  art  and  architecture,  particularly  that  of 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Geoffrey  de  bellaigue,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Queen's  Works  of  Art,  St.  James's  Palace, 
London. 

J.  F.  hayward,  an  international  authority  and 
writer  of  many  books  and  articles  on  arms  and 
armour,  silver,  porcelain  and  furniture. 
lucas  wuthrich,  Keeper  of  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Drawings,  Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum, 
Zurich,  editor  of  'Topographia  Germaniae'  and 
other  publications. 

mildred  housen,  staff  member  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  the  arts,  chairman  of  art  exhibitions 
committee,  Radcliffe  Graduate  Center,  etc. 
Elizabeth  du  gue  T rapier,  Curator  of  Paintings, 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 


The  Connoisse 


The  May  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  internatid 
magazine  designed  to  meet  the  tastes  and  requiremenji 
readers — and  acknowledged  the  most  popular  Britjl 
magazine  in  America — will  include  the  following  conta 

Spoils  of  war:  a  revelation  of  international  signii 
published  exclusively  by  Connoisseur,  relating  to  soma 
important  pieces  of  arms  and  armour. 

Shugborough  House,  Part  2,  its  interior  decoration,  pa 
and  English  furniture — the  Dining  Room  and  Red  ii 
Room  in  full  colour  pages — by  James  Lees-Milne. 

Frank  Herrmann  presents  Part  2  ('The  Collector  at 
Collection')  of  four  articles  which,  after  half  a  cenu 
mystery,  solve  the  identity  and  make  clear  the  activi 

Edward  Solly  as  a  connoisseur  and  art  collector. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  awakening  of  interest! 
scholarly  painting  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynastie^ 
bined  with  the  discovery  of  calligraphic  abstract  expn 
ism  by  Western  painters,  has  paved  the  way  for  forth* 
exhibitions  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franc* 
Fantastics  and  Eccentrics  in  Chinese  Painting,  if 
Sullivan,  Professor  of  Oriental  Art,  Stanford  Unip 
California,  explains  why. 


ler 


reH 


Georges  Marlier  reflects  on  what  connections  the 
Renaissance  painters  had  with  Italy,  with  particular 
to  four  paintings  byjoos  van  Cleve,  one  of  them  in  colou 

In  addition  to  an  illustrated  feature  on  the  forth  H 
first-ever  exhibition  of  English  church  plate  and  ecclesM 
architecture,  1830-1918,  to  be  held  jointly  at  GoldH 
Hall  and  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  London,  ConrJH 
presents  the  first  of  three  exclusive,  fully  illustrated  ppd 
by  Shirley  Bury,  In  Search  of  Pugin's  Church  Plate,  enfl 
ing  up-to-date  scholarship,  fresh  attributions — in  thiiH 
article  'Pugin,  Hardman  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  p 

In  seventeen  fine  illustrations  Jerome  Irving  Smith,™ 
Ford  Museum,  Dearborn,  examines  the  plagiaristic  nhuc 
practised  in  Staffordshire  figures  by  English  pottery  fjjtori 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

In  addition,  all  the  regular  features — Art  in  the  Jfl 

Manner,  Continental  Dispatch,  International  Saleroornmk 
Reviewed,  etc. 


GENE  TYSON  inc 


19  EAST  69TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  rare  red  lacquer  chest 
Decorated  with  black  and  gold  Chinoiserie 

Dutch.  Circa  1760. 


\n  outstanding  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  TEA  TABLES 
of  superlative  colour  and  quality. 
2  ft.  4  in.  high,  i  ft.  r,|  in.  deep,  3  ft.  wide 


PHILIP  DUNCAN  I 

12  NORTH  ROW  ■  PARK  LANE  -  LONDON  W.l  1 

(1st  Left  off  Park  Lane) 

I 

Tel.  MAYFAIR  1593,  3208  OPEN  SATURDAY  MORB'i 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  11 
Jeweller* 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Alary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  MINIATURE  TABLE  IN  LOUIS  XV  TASTE  BY 
CARL  FABERGE,  carried  out  in  golds  of  colour  with 
a  lapis  lazuli  top  and  the  under  side  enamelled  pale 
translucent  yellow  over  a  guilloche  background  and 
forming  a  box.  The  blue  stone  and  yellow  enamel 
together  represent  the  Rothschild  racing  colours. 
Faberge  designed  several  other  objects  in  this  colour 
scheme  for  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Fully  signed  and 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster  Michael 
Perchin.  Height  3^  inches,  Diameter  of  top  2f  inches. 


RED  AND  GREEN  GOLD  MINIATURE  STRUT 
FRAME  BY  CARL  FABERGE  enamelled  translucent 
pale  blue  over  a  sun  ray  held,  with  two  highly  chased 
floral  swags  in  quatre  couleur  gold  depending  from  a  red 
gold  scrolling  bow  with  a  pearl  set  in  the  centre. 
Signed  with  Perchin's  initials  and  the  House  mark. 
Height  3 1  inches. 


ESTABLISHED:  1865 


255  KING'S  R(i 

Telephone:  FLAxman  0644 
FLAxman  3127 

Members  0 


FINEST 


English:  last  quarter  of  th 
century:  a  fine  quality  seci 
bookcase   in  figured  math 
with  crossbandings  of  tulip 
Maximum  Dimensions:  1 
7  ft.  2  in.  Width:  3  ft.  2  in. 
1  ft.  6  in. 


■ 


We  acquire  through  enterprise  with  discrimination 


We  restore  through  expertise  to  perfection 


FOR 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□J 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□[] 


SIDNEY    J.  BLOCK 

12  HINDE  ST.  MANCHESTER  SQ. 


PAIR  OF  LOUIS  XVI  ARMCHAIRS  SIGNED  G-.  JACOB 
SMALL  LOUIS  XVI  INLAID  3  DRAWER  TABLE 
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DAVID  PEEL  &  co.  ltd. 

From  Vittoria  to  Dalou 

AN  EXHIBITION 

OF  I 

EUROPEAN  WORKS   OF  ART 

April  26  -  May  19 

2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l  HYDE  PARK  3161 


J.  M.  VV.  TURNER,  R.A.  'Barnard  Castle'  Oil  on  Canvas  28  x  36  in. 

See  The  Connoisseur  July  1966  p.  186 


SUTCH  &  MARTIN 

11  BURY  STREET  ST  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1.  Whitehall  29<>d 
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C£    BV  UPPOINTMFNT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUFEN.  COLDSM1TH3  AND  CROWN  JEWELLERS,  GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED,  LONDON 


GAR  RAR  D 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

These  George  III  Candlesticks  are  a  set  of  exceptional 
quality,  distinguished  by  their  very  fine  modelling.  They 
are  144*  high  and  were  made  by  Thomas  Hemingin  1770. 
*V  './ *  T  The  Candlesticks  currently  form  part  of  the  Garrard 

^  collection  of  antique  silver:  an  ever-changing  collection 

always  worthy  of  inspection. 

Wn^Mi  k  •'    %  GARRARD  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED.  112  REGENT  STREET.  W.l  ■  REG  7020 
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DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


TELEPHONE    WESTERN  1804 
CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE.  LONDON  W  8 


A  pair  of  cut  glass  and  ormolu  Candelabra  of  high  quality  and  rare  design. 
Regency  period,  circa  1820.  Height:  165  in.  Width:  135  in. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON     LONDON  W.8 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE      DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27   BRUTON   ST.,   BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telegrams:  Grcgco,  Wesdo  London 


AN  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  V 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 
CHANDELI  E  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORATIONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H    E   A  TING 


V A  L  L  A  TION 


A  late  1 8th  Century  burr  maple  2  flap  table 
on  taper  legs. 
Height  29  in.  Depth  20  in. 
Width  with  Baps  open  26  in. 

A  Louis  XV  walnut  open  elbow  chair 
covered  in  pale  blue  faille. 
Height  to  top  of  back  37  in.  Width  25  in. 
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We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  sale 

FABERGE 

from  an  important  private  collection, 
on  behalf  of  the  executors  of  the  estate. 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022  •  PLaza  2-1727 
chez  JANSEN,  9  RUE  ROYALE,  PARIS  8e   •  265-64-52 


ROLAND,  BROWSE 
AND  DELBANCO 


19  CORK  STRET 
OLD  BOND  STRET 
LONDON 
Regent 


Y.1 


THAI  &  KHME^ 

SCULPTURE 


31st  MARCH  -  29th  AFIIL 


BUDDHA  SEATED  ON  THE  NAGA 
Khmer.  Stone.  29  inches 


TELEPHONE:  26363 
ESTABLISHED:  1866 


BIGGS 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 


Chippendale  mahogany  commode  of 
serpentine  outline  with  original  brass 
furnishings. 

Height  3  ft.  o!2  in.,  width  3  ft.  4{  in., 
depth  1  ft.  ioh  in. 


OVER  100  YEARS  OF  FINE  DEALING 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


AGNEW'S 


Willcm  Van  Aelst 


3LD  MASTERS:  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

April  4th  -  May  6th 

43  Old  Bond  Street  and  3  Albemarle  Street  London  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6176  (4  lines)  Telegrams:  RESEMBLE  LONDON 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 


A.  G LULL  ALIMIN  1841-1927  POMMILRS  EN  FLEUR,  1889  23  x  291 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST  PAINTINGS 
APRIL  1 2th  -  MAY  27th  1967 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAYS  10-1 


6  DUKE  STREET       ST.  JAMES'S       LONDON  SWI 

WHITEHALL  8665 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BY 


CAILLEBOTTE 

FANTIN-LATOUR 

FORAIN 

GAUGUIN 

GUILLAUMIN 

JONGKIND 


LAUGE 

LEBASQUE 

LEMMEN 

LEPINE 

LOIR 

LOISEAU 


LUCE 

MARTIN 

MONTEZIN 

PETITJEAN 

SCHUFFENECKER 

VIGNON 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST 


6  DUKE  STREET 


ST.  JAMES'S 

WHITEHALL  866^ 


LONDON  SWI 


EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 


F.  L.  T.  FRANCIA  FISHING  BOATS  ON  A  BEACH 

Watercolour  heightened  in.  by  101  in. 

with  white,  signed  and 
dated  1830. 

WORKS  BY  CONSTABLE.  GAINSBOROUGH, 
HEARNE,  LEAR,  PALMER,  ROWLANDSON, 
TURNER  AND  WHITE  ABBOTT 

4TH  TO  28TH  APRIL,  1967 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
SATURDAYS  9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 


FEILDING  AND 
MORLEY-FLETCHER  % 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W.l 

HYDE  PARK  9500 


JOHN  CONSTABLE.  R.A.  A  VIEW  IN  BORROW  DALE 

Pencil  and  watercolour.  5  in.  by  7  in 

inscribed  and  dated 

Oct.  10  1806  on  the  reverse. 


JOSEPH  &  EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 


We  wish  to  purchase  all  Antique  Porcelains.  Pottery  and  Glass  of  the  finest  quality 
138  BROMPTON  ROAD  LONDON  S.W.3  TEL.  01-589  8481  ■ 
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sore 


An  early  18th  Century  Walnut 
Tallboy  of  particularly  fine  colour 
and  patination  maintaining  the 
original  handles  and  brushing 
slide.  Circa  1730. 
Height  72f  Width  41   Length  21" 


Asprey's  newly  enlarged  and  replanned 
Furnishing  Department  now  offers  an  even 
greater  selection  of  fine  period  pieces.  You 
are  invited  to  inspect  them,  or  to  discuss 
how  our  special  Interior  Design  facilities 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  165-I69  New  Bond  St., 
London  W.I.  Tel:  HYDe  Park  6767 


By  Appointment 
to  H  M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths 
4  Jewellers. 


Giannitini 

Antiques  Ltd. 


A  SET  OF  FOUR  early  1  8th  century  fine  quality  gilt 
wood  hall  chairs,  the  cabriole  legs  carved  with 
Red  Indian  masks  and  acanthus  scrolls. 

Overall  Measurements: 
Width  1  ft.  1 0j£  in.  Depth  2  ft.  1  in.  Height  4  ft.  2^  in. 


97  Lower  Sloane  St, 
London  SWi 

Sloane  8516 


MAYORCAS  Ltd 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd 


SWISS  :  a  rare  Swiss  tapestry  panel ;  early  1  6th  century,  depicting  scenes  fr; 
the  Book  of  Revelations  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  In  exceptionally  fine  condit| 
the  panel  is  woven  in  beautifully  light  shades  of  red.  blue,  green,  etc..  in  s1 
wool  and  gold  and  silver  threads :  original  selvedge  complete. 
2  ft.  2i  in.  x  2  ft.  1  in.  (66i  cm  x  63J  cm). 

Cf:  'Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Tapestries  and  Wall  Hangings  in  Switzeila 
by  R.  L.  WYSS. 

38  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.I 

MAYfair  4195 


HENRY  SPENCER 

&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Luke  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  Spencer,  F.A.I. 
Barry  McCormick,  F.A.I.    John  Ward,  A.A.L 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


HENRY  SPENCER  &  SONS 
RETFORD  SALEROOMS 

XVIII  and  XIX  Century  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Paintings,  Silver  and  Coins 
April  5th,  6th  and  7th.  May  3rd,  4th  and  5th. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/6d. 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2531-4 
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CHARLES  WOOLLETT 
&  SON 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Vntique  18th  Century  Dutch  \\  alnut  Marquetry 
Bombe  Cylinder  Bureau  fitted  Drawers,  etc.  Very 
unusual  and  original  Tambour  front  top  contain- 
ing pigeon  holes  with  ormolu  gallery  top.  In 
good  condition. 

Size  42  in.  wide,  54  in.  high. 


59/61  WIG  MORE  STREET  W.1 

Established  1889  Telephone:  WELbeck  8664 


A  MAGNIFICENT  GEORGE  II  SILVER  SOUP  TUREEN  date  1746  by  W  ILLIAM  CRIPPS 

overlaid  with  elaborate  designs  of  vegetables  and  game  overall  length  18'.  inches:  overall  height  11  inchest  weight  159  ounces 
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1 jfc* 

^_^c//tei>  (iced 

Perez 


112  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (4  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 

Kirman  13  ft.  3  in.  x  9  ft.  4  in. 


Large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets 
and   Rugs,   Tapestries,   Aubussons,    Savonneries  and 
Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive 
plain  colours  a  speciality. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from 
the  trade. 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do 

it  yourself.  Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly 
made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners, 
the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the  spine. 
Price  each  18s.  9d.  ($3.00)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing 
and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs 
an  additional  Is.  3d.  (20  cents)  per  binder. 
Order  from  The  Publishing  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I 8. 


BARON  EDWARD 

WORKS  OF  ART 
OLD  MASTERS    John  Constable,  William  James,  Pannini, 
Frans  Franken,  etc, 
ALSO    French  &  English  18th  century  clocks. 
44  CHURCH  STREET,  TROON  Troon  21 17 


NITA  MILLE 

FOR  PERIOD  LAMPS 

63a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.l     .  Mayfair  0951 


LAMPSHADES  CLEANED 
OR  RECOVERED  IN  A  DA 

ONLY  BY  NITA  MILLER 
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CHARLES  MERRILL  MOUNT 

PORTRAITS  OF  ELEGANCE  AND  DISTINCTION 

The  last  of  the  International  portrait  painters,  the  works  of  Charles  Merrill  Mount  are 
found  as  often  in  Paris,  Venice  and  New  York,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  is  also 
that  rare  phenomenon  in  the  art  world  of  today,  a  practising  artist  with  a  University 
education  which  has  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  second  career  as  "expert"  and 
biographer  of  John  Singer  Sargent,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Claude  Monet. 


MAN  GALLERIES 
75  Walnut  Street 
hiladelphia  19103 


(by  appointment) 

42  Ailesbury  Road, 
Dublin,  Ireland 
Telephone  694132 


The  Grand  Canal:  Dawn 
A  small  group  of  Venetian  works  by  Charles 
M.  Mount  are  now  on  view  at  the  Newman  Galleries 


FINE  PORCELAINS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY,  FAIENCE,  ISLAMIC  POTTERY,  MAIOLICA 


1 

HbE,  _d 

U^1 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW3 

KENsington  PORCELIQUE 
5272  &  3793  LONDON  SW3 


KLOSTER-VEILSDORF,  c.  1765 

Figure  of  a  Girl,  8  in.  high,  wearing  an  iron-red  bodice  over  a  white 
flowered  skirt,  and  a  black  hat. 


■MB 


A  very  choice  pair  of  knife-boxes  circa  1770,  made  by  Dru  Drury  ill  the 
Strand,  cutler  to  His  Majesty.  Insides  differ.  Photograph  available. 

PORCELAIN  •  PEWTER  •  MAPS 

LOWE 

of 

LOUGHBOROUGH 

3  MILES  FROM  MI 

37,  38  &  40  CHURCH  GATE  Tci.oLo-93  2554 


□ 

□ 
E 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 


RESTORATION 
& 

CONSERVATION 

Bronze,  coins,  pottery,  wood,  ivory, 
painted  surfaces,  metal  work, 
lacquer,  jewellery,  picture  frames,  etc. 

RESTORERS  WORKSHOP 
8  BRAMERTON  ST.,  LONDON  S.W.3 
T.  Martin  &  S.  Walston    Flaxman  1149 


RALPH  COX 

tVOl^KS  ofATtT 


THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 

STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel.  Castle  Bytham  340 
Also  at  39  STEEP  HILL.  LINCOLN 
Tel.  22463 
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RICHARD  McDOUGALL 


Fine  Art 

5  CLARGES  STREET 
LONDON  W  1 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R  3  7  15 

Water-colours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings. 
British  School ,  lQth  and  20th  Centuries. 

io  a.m. —  I  p.m.  or  by  appointment 


John  Skeaping,  R.A. 
'Tattcnham  Corner' 
A    Oil  on  canvas  1 7 J"  x  23J"  signed. 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 


A  very  finely  embossed  and  chased 
Silver-gilt  sideboard  dish. 
Marked  GENOA  1674 
Also  signed  CAREL  BOLCOOL,  1674. 

45  cm.  diam.  Weight  49  oz. 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  IC97 
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DENNIS  VANDERKAR  GALLERY 


new  ^kzdkued  e/^Ae^e  rf^&tf  ate  A&4a£n^ 
^^^^6^fam/^  <^a^€&fa&n>  <^  ^^i&faA  arn^Z 
^rf&mtdA  (yfc/  zy^jytzd&b  ^^O€^fana0-  /e&?i& 


tecen/  ae^u€iufa^td  a#u/ tncdid^n^  €6&4^d 


ADRIAN  ISENBRANT;  JODOCUS  DE  MOMPER; 

LUCAS  GASSEL;  DAVID  TENIERS; 
DAVID  VINCKEBOONS;  NICOLAS  VAN  VEERENDAEL; 
PIETER  BRUEGHEL  THE  YOUNGER;  EMANUEL  DE  WITTE; 

.  etc.,  etc. 


Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue— Price  7s.  6d.  ($1.00  U.S.) 
Proceeds  to  The  Marie  Curie  Memorial  Foundation  (Cancer  Research) 


8  DUKE  STREET, 
ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  01-930  6994 


Exhibition  continues 
till  29th  April,  1967. 

Daily  10  a.m. — 6  p.m. 
Saturdays  10  a.m. — 1  p.m. 


INNIS  VANDERKAR  GALLERY 


LUCAS  GASSEL 
(c.  i  500-1  572) 

Landscape  with  Samson  and  the  Lion 

Panel  size  201  x  26|  in.  (52  x  67  cm.) 


A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  painting  is  the 
cluster  of  buildings  near  the  pond.  This  is  a  Brewery, 
and  the  oldest  known  representation  of  such  a  building. 


8  Duke  Street    St.  James's    London    S.W.  i 

Tel :  01-950  6994 


f  O'HANA  GALUR 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  LONDON  W, 
Telephone:  01-499  ic6  2  ^ 


13  APRIL  -  6  MAY 


RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION  AND] 


FIRST  LONDON  SHOW  OF  THE  WORK  Of 


PICART  LE  DOll 

(1881-1959) 


I  unis 


4*        GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

will  purchase  at  highest  prices  antique  and  modern 
jewellery,  silver  and  period  clocks.  A  valuer  will  call 
to  view  larger  pieces  or  collections. 

GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON.  W.i.  TELEPHONE:  REGENT  7020 


Rupert  Preston  Ltd. 

17  KING  STREET.  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1.  WHItehall  1794 

Exhibition  of  17th  century 
Seascape  Paintings 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  Si.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
paintings  and  drawings 
of  the  Georgian  era 


GRABOWSK I  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  1868 

TERRY  SETCH  'Walls'  new  paintings    7th  March  to  7th  April 

Open  Mon  to  Sat  10-6 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


SHADDOW  PUPPETS.  PRINTS.  HANDMADE  KITES 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

FINE  19th  and  20th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

22  BURY  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I       TRA  4274 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD* 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


///ram 


Mm 


^fiovet.   S$iee£   JzS^z^  ^^P" 
Hyde  Park  4711 
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From  our  important  stock  of  Antique  Silver 


George  II  Silver,  bullet  teapot. 
Made  in  London  1735,  by  J.  Manners. 
Weight:  14  ozs.  14  dwts. 
Height  overall:  4]  inches. 


PRESTONS  LIMITED 

DEANSGATE  •  BOLTON  •  TELEPHONE   BOLTON  25476 


(ESTABLISHED  1869) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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THE  ART  DEALER  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES  -  4 


Antwerp  was  the  principal  Northern  city  to  benefit  from  the  great  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  Italian 
merchants  and  bankers  and  the  House  of  Fugger,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Augsburg,  helped  to  stimulate. 

Art-dealers  had  their  shops  and  galleries  on  the  second  storey  of  the  Antwerp 
Bourse,  where  they  sold  paintings,  Brussels  tapestries,  lace  from  Valenciennes, 
clocks  from  Augsburg,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  of  all  kinds,  furniture, 
mirrors  from  Venice,  decorative  leather-work  from  Spain,  Flemish  sculpture, 
and  even  pigments  for  the  artist's  palette. 

Ships  from  England  and  the  Northern  countries  brought  raw  materials  to 
the  port  of  Antwerp  and  took  away  all  kinds  of  works  of  art,  principally  those 
made  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  but,  more  rarely,  the  exotic  products  of 
the  East,  imported  by  way  of  Venice. 

The  diffusion  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  into  Northern  Europe  was  the 
work  of  art-dealers  and  the  newly-emerged  class  of  merchant-bankers  whose  houses  were  furnished  with  a  luxury  for  wl 
kings  sighed  in  vain. 


Silver  parcel  gilt  Cup  (Regensburg  hall  rru  % 
about  1600.  By  courtesy  of  the  Victori 
Albert  Museum. 


A  booklet  price  ios.  post  free  ($1.50  abroad)  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  J 
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>'HANA 
WLLERY 

CARLOS  PLACE 
LONDON  W.i 

GROsvenor  i  ^62 

IARCH-15  APRIL 

Paintings  and 
Drawings  by 

^SUZSI 
IOBOZ 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


date  1770  by  William  Caldecott  of  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


XXXVII 


NINETEENTH 


ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE  PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 
JUNE  22  -  JULY  12 

1967 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  TO  THE  SECRETARY: 
RIJNSBURGERWEG  28  -  LEYDEN  -  HOLLAND 
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MEDIEVAL  and  RENAISSANCE 
WORKS  of  ART  and  FURNITURE 


'The  Education  of  the  Virgin.'    Wood.  1 5- 1 6th  century.    Height:  78  cm. 


BRE  S  SET 

5,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE -197,  Bd.  SAINT-GERMAIN 

PARIS 

TEL:  LIT.  89.35 


ANTIQUE  &  ART  BOOKS 


How  to  Identify  Persian  Rugs 

byC.DelabereMay  1  6s.  +  1s.  6d.  p.p. 

Antique  Collector — 'no  more  practical  or  compact  guide 
for  the  collector  of  oriental  rugs' 

How  to  Identify  English  Drinking  Glasses  and 
Decanters  1 680-1 830 

by  Douglas  Ash  21  s.  +  2s.  p.p. 

Early  Staffordshire  Pottery 

by  Bernard  Rackham 

I  24  illustrations — 4  in  colour  30s.  +  2s.  p.p. 
English  Garden  Ornaments 

by  Paul  Edwards  35s.  +  2s.  p.p. 

Sunday  Telegraph — 'Fascinating' 

Derby  Porcelain 

by  F.  Brayshaw  Gilhespy 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  factory  producing  Derby 
porcelain  and  of  the  artists,  decorators  and  figure- 
makers  who  worked  there.  The  text  is  expert,  un- 
academic  and  handsomely  illustrated;  every  aspect  of 
porcelain  manufacture  is  covered  in  this  book  which  will 
appeal  to  anyone  who  recognises  and  respects  superb 
art  and  craftsmanship. 

222  pages — 13  colour  plates — 64  pages  of  black  and 
white  plates 

I I  in.  x  8i  in. 

First  published  at  9  gns.  35s.  +  2s.  p.p. 

Gainsborough 

by  Ellis  Waterhouse 

An  important  survey  of  the  work  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  painters  by  Ellis  Waterhouse,  Barber  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Birmingham  University,  this  handsome 
book  is  recognised  as  a  vital  contribution  to  modern  art 
scholarship.  Previously  available  only  in  a  limited 
edition,  it  contains  a  complete  and  detailed  catalogue  of 
all  Gainsborough's  oil  paintings  and  300  reproductions 
of  his  finest  landscapes  and  portraits,  many  never 
previously  published,  including  8  in  full  colour. 

304  pages — 8  pages  of  colour  illustrations — 160  pages 
of  black  and  white  illustrations — 7 1  in.  x  8i  in.  55s. 

A  Book  of  Chinese  Art 

by  Lubor  Hajek 

There  are  20  magnificent  colour  plates  and  200  out- 
standing black  and  white  reproductions  which 
describe,  as  no  words  can,  the  shape,  texture  and 
essence  of  Chinese  Art.  (formerly  £5  5s.)  35s.  +  2s.  p.p. 


Staffordshire  Portrait  Figures  of  the 
Victorian  Age 

by  Thomas  Balston 


£3  3s. 


Military  Drawings  and  Paintings  in  The  Royal 
Collection 

by  A.  E.  Haswell  Miller  and  N.  P.  Dawnay 

A  pictorial  chronicle  of  British  and  foreign  military  dres: 
from  the  1 7th  to  the  early  20th  century.  Introduction. 

478  plates — 28  in  colour — 12  in.  x  9  in. — (Text  ant 
Catalogue  Volumes  to  follow. )  95s 


Victorian  Paintings 

by  Graham  Reynolds 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  leading  authority  of  the  period,  gives  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  development  of  Victoriar 
Paintings  from  1  837  onwards.  £5  5s 

An  illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  British  Pottery 
and  Porcelain 

by  Geoffrey  A.  Godden,  F.B.S.A. 

A  must  for  every  collector  and  dealer.  £7  7s 


European  and  American  Snuff  Boxes,  1 730-1 830 

by  Clare  Le  Corbeiller 

Writing  for  Collectors,  Dealers  and  Museum  Curators, 
Clare  Le  Corbeiller  describes  every  type  and  material  in 
which  Snuff  Boxes  have  been  made  in  the  Period 
roughly  from  1730-1830.  £7  7s 


European  and  American  Dolls  and  their  Marks  and 
Portent 

by  Gwen  White 

With  353  photographs — taken  from  56  Collections, 
Public  and  Private,  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  £7  7s. 


Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe 

by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman 

With  an  introduction  by  Sacheverell  Sit  well  and  an 
appendix  by  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  M.  V.O.,  F.S.A. 

This  sumptuous  book  provides  a  carefully  documented 
and  profusely  illustrated  history  of  European  gold 
boxes,  principally  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
discusses  the  many  beautiful  materials  used  in  con- 
junction with  gold,  and  the  various  techniques  of  their 
manufacture  and  decoration.  The  photographs  are  from, 
the  most  important  public,  private  and  royal  collections,; 
including  the  finest  boxes  from  the  Gold  RoorH 
collection  in  the  Leningrad  Hermitage,  reproduced  for 
the  first  time. 

Royal  4to — With  750  illustrations  from  photographs,  ot 
which  over  1 30  are  in  colour,  and  some  line  illustrations. 

£1  5  1  5s. 


ALL  BOOKS  ARE  SENT  BY  RETURN  OF  POST 

SEND  CHEQUES,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  POSTAL  ORDER  TO  DEPT.  C/A 

ANTIQUE  &  ART  BOOKS,  HALFWAY  HOUSE,  NEWTON  ROAD,  KINGSKERSWELL, 
SOUTH  DEVON 
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An  attractive  Charles  II 
2  handled  porringer.  London  1676 
Actual  Size 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division 


Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase,  London  W.l" 

XLI 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


45  SLOANE  STREET    LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 


Period  Furniture 

Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


An  elegant  pair  of  Regency  Wall 
Brackets  in  carved  and  giltwood. 
Overall  height  16A  in.  width  10  in. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS 
TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


GENEVIEVE  AYMONIER 
PARIS 


Old  Master  Drawings 


13  RUE  DES  SAINTS-PERES,  6e.  Tel.  222.26.61 


WADDESDON  MANOR 

Near  AYLESBURY,  BUCKS. 
The  James  A.  de  Rothschild  bequest  to  The  National  Trust 


COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH 
17th  and  18th  CENTURY  ART 


Pictures,  furniture,  china,  carpets,  panelling,  etc.,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  GAINSBOROUGH,  REYNOLDS,  GUARDI,  RUBENS 

I  5th  and  16th  Century  Works  of  Art  also  on  view  on  Fridays  only 
Large  Aviary  of  18th  Century  design 

Open  22  March  to  29  October  -  Wednesday  to  Sunday  -  2-6  p.m. 

Bonk  Holidays  -  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Charges:  House,  Grounds  and  Aviary:  Adults4/-  (Fridays  6/-) 
Grounds  and  Aviary  only  :  Adults  2/-,  Children  I  /- 
Children  under  12  not  admitted  to  the  House 

Restaurant       Parties  by  arrangement       Free  car  park 

Enquiries:  The  Administrator,  Waddesdon  Manor, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks  Tel.  Waddesdon  21 1 
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CAILLEUX 

MASTER  PAINTINGS 

and 
DRAWINGS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 

136,  FAUBOURG  SAINT-  HONORE 

PARIS 

TEL.  359-25-24 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

RECENT  WATERCOLOURS  j 

BY 

EDWARD  BURRA  I 

APRIL  13  —  MAY  6 

30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  W1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


EDWARD  BURRA 
After  the  Market  Closed' 
52  x  3lj  inches 


Still  Life  by  Fioravanri  (1620-1660) 
Oil  on  canvas,  30^  by  36^  inches 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 
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.TER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


William  and  Mary 
London  1694 
Maker  IL  fleur-de-lis  below 
Capacity  1  pint 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

01-930  6463 


XLV 


LEONARDO 
LAPICCIRELLA 

LUNGARNO  VESPUCCI  18 
TELEFONO  276598 
FIRENZE 


Giovanni  Porta  called  'Salviati' 
(1520-73) 

Oil  on  canvas  with  the  original  extremely 
interesting  gilded  renaissance  frame. 
Size  mt  1,15  x  1,37 
Bibliography  for  Delia  Porta: 
Venturi,  vol  VII,  page  397. 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  ANTIQUES 

MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  55  15  29 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  dealers  to  the  late  queen  mak> 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD., 
40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 
TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  741 1  (5  LINES) 

AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


[usually  fine  and  rare  Qiiecn 
arved  and  giltwood  overmantel 
g  glass,  having  a  red  eglomise 
■  and  Jaceted  glass  pilasters, 
unted  by  a  painting  attributed 
James  Thornhill. 


H:  78  in. 


Width:  66  in. 


XL  VII 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.  10022 


PARIS 

8^  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 


THE  PREMIER  PROVINCIAL  FAIR 
OF  ALL  ENGLAND 


i 


THE  FIFTH 


MIDLAND 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 
FAIR 


TUESDAY  25th  APRIL 

to 

SATURDAY  29th  APRIL 
11.0  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  daily 

at 

SOLIHULL  CIVIC  HALL 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Official  opening  by  the  Duchess  of  Leeds 
Tuesday,  25th  April,  at  2.15  p.m.  (Doors  open  11  a.m.) 

Admission  5/-  including  handbook 


jfmttft  dSualitp  antique* 


'  Established  i8ij  

Head  office : 

39/45  FINSBURY   SQUARE,   LONDON,  E.C.2 

also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTO 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGO 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEED 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEA 
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I. 


HARVEY  &  GORE 


LONDON  1807,  by  Benjamin  Smith 

An  exceptional  pair  of  Antique  Silver  Wine  Coolers.  (With  Rundell,  Bridge 
&  Rundell's  Latin  inscriptions  Weight  225  oz.  1(H  in.  high. 

Contemporary  Coat  of  Arms. 


XLIX 


Ghastleton  House,  Moreton-in-Marsh 
residence  of  Professor  Alan  CIutton-Brock 

Arthur  Goddard : 
last  itinerant 
furniture-polisher 
to  the  Stately  Homes 
of  England: 

He  is  working  Professor  Clutton-Broc 

on  a  Chippendale  is  former  Art  Critic 

games  table.  of  The  Times. 


IMPORTANT  SALE 
UNIQUE  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS 
PICTURES,  TAPESTRIES,  OBJETS  D  ART 

Furniture  and  Carpets 
from  17th  to  19th  Century 

Perfect  condition.  On  view  in  Brussels.  These  exceptional 
collections  must  be  sold  as  a  whole.  Because  of  the  price 
required  34.000.000  F.B.  (about  £243,000)  particulars  will 
not  be  sent  other  than  to  individuals  providing  references 
of  repute  and  from  Bankers. 

Intermediaries  and  frivolous  enquiries  will  not  be  dealt  with. 

Write  to  Box  No.  R.57  at  AGENCE  HAVAS 
13,  bd.  Ad.  Max  -  Bruxelles  1  (Belgium) 


IN  SAFE  HANDS 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity  you  can  rely  on 

Pitt  &  Scotl  to  pack  and  forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 

promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
W  Tilt  for  Brochure  C  104 


PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD 


20-24  Eden  Grove,  London,  N.7 

Tel:  North  7321  Telex:  21857 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  &  Paris 


Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 

Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Torloiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother-of- Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objels  d'Arl    Furniture  etc. 

G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 

23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 

Founded  1  770      Tel :  MUSeum  1  268 


SEABY 

NUMISMATISTS 

LONDON 


Archelaus  I 
413-399  B.C. 
Stater.  Young 
Male  Head. 


GREEK  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES  .  .  .  30/- 

Published  by 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD 

Room  34.  59-65  GT.  PORTLAND  ST. 

LONDON.  W.I.    Tel.  LANgham  3677 

Write  for  list  of  Seaby's  Numismatic  Catalogues  and  Publications 


Arthur  Goddard  uses  only 
Goddard's  Cabinet  Maker's  vra 

No.  He's  not  related. 


On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Goddard  has  been  most  objectivdl 
his  choice  of  a  wax.  "I  have  a  reputation  as  a  professicM 
furniture-restorer  and  polisher  to  live  up  to -so,  natural 
I  am  extremely  careful  with  the  materials  I  use.  In  the  w 
I've  tried  many  commercial  brands  of  wax;  even 
perimentcd  with  my  own  formulations". 
"But  nothing  is  as  good  as  Goddard's  Cabinet  Makers  We 
"This  Chippendale  games  table,  for  example,  has  a  m 
deeper  lustre  after  a  Goddard's  treatment.  I  also 
Goddard's  on  the  walnut  Stuart  chair 
And  it  has  a  splendid  effect 
on  the  Jacobean  panelling." 

Goddard"s  Cabinet  Makers  W  ax 
is  made  from  a  formula  discovered 
long  ago  by  English  cabinet 
makers.  It  includes  beeswax  and 
many  rare  waxes.  Together,  they 
bring  out  all  the  true  beauty  of 
fine  woods,  leather  and  furniture. 

mSfWBJS-*       J.  GODDARD  AND  SONS  LTD.. 
'.     'jp/  '          NELSON  STREET.  LEICESTER, 
.'rvf  ,  1  II  III  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

„  .r^rm*-— n.y.  10020. 

Chastleton  House,  built  in  1602,  is  open  to  the  public 
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T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 


282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM, 
LONDON,  S.W.6 

Please  note:  We  close  at  i.o  p.m.  on  Saturdays 
Cables:  Antiquity,  London      Telephone:  FULham  137^-7 


An    important  finely  carved 


Statuary   and   Siena  marble 


Chimney  piece .  English 
Regency.    CIRCA  l8lO. 


Length  of  shelf  c  ft.  6  in.  x  i  It.  o  in. 
Total    height    4    ft.    4  in. 
Opening  width  3  ft.  8  in. 


H .  V.  MORTON 

captures  the  splendour  of. . . 


Photographs  by 

Mario  Carrieri 


Of  all  the  splendours  of  the 
Eternal  City,  few  have  a  more 
intriguing  history  than  her 
great  fountains.  These  fountains 
and  the  Roman  aqueducts  which 
feed  them  with  mountain  streams 
have  now  been  captured  in  the 
sparkling  prose  of  H.  V.  MORTON 
and  forty-nine  sumptuous  colour 
photographs  by  Mario  Carrieri, 
brilliant  Italian  photographer.  These, 
together  with  more  than  a  hundred 
other  photographs,  drawings,  maps 
and  engravings,  take  the  armchair 
traveller  on  a  tour  of  Rome  that  is 
comprehensive,  exciting  and  always 
full  of  the  beauty  of  glistening  stone 
and  the  murmur  of  falling  waters. 


(by  post  67s.  6d.] 


ALSO  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
CONNOISSEUR  MONOGRAPH  SERIES 

*  SCENT  BOTTLES  by  Kate  Foster.  With  8  colour  plates  and  96  illustrations  in  black  an< 

white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

*  EUROPEAN  BRONZE  STATUETTES  by  Anthony  Radcliffe.  With  8  colour  plates  ani 
76  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.). 

FURNITURE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  by  Hollis  S.  Baker.  With  16  colour  plate 
and  474  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  6  gns.  (post  free). 

PATRON— INDUSTRY  SUPPORTS  THE  ARTS  compiled  and  edited  by  Alan  Osborne 
85  colour  illustrations  and  468  in  black  and  white.  10  gns.  (post  free). 

*  The  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  published  in  association  with  Michael  Joseph. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Publishing  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  S.W.iS 


TO  BE  SOLD  PRIVATELY.  The  above  exceptional  pieces  from  the  collec 
tion  of  a  gentleman.  The  cats,  superb  specimens  of  the  Saite  period  (circa  600 
B.C.)  1 1  inches  and  2$  inches  high  respectively.  They  can  be  seen  in  England 
until  the  beginning  of  May.  For  appointment  to  view  write  to  R.  0.  White, 
Howgill  Castle,  Milium,  Penrith,  Cumberland,  or  phone  by  day  Carlisle  21374; 


HAMILTONS 


Oil  Painting 
'Etalon  en  Libert? 
by  Alfred  de  Dreux 
Canvas  size  31  \  x  38|  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1857 


REID  HOUSE,  REID  STREET,  HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 
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J.KUGEL 

7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 

| ;  AND  GOLD  BOXES  ^  OBJETS  DE  VERTU 

t  vriQiJE  0LD  WATCHES 

;  iENTAL  SILVER  MINIATURES 


Very  rare  Mexican  silver  soup-tureen  circa  1750. 
Height:  25  cm,  length  :  40  cm,  width :  22  cm. 


R ATVELAGH  ANTIQUES 

107  PIMLICO  ROAD.  LONDON  SW1,  SLOANE  2209  AND  BURFORD  HOUSE,  TENBURY  WELLS,  WORCESTERS^RE 


Queen  Anne  Escritoire  in  black,  lacquer  decorated  in  gold  and  brown. 
Height  5  ft.  3  in.  Width  3  ft.  5  in.  Circa  1705.  Pair  of  Delft  Jars  blue 
and  white,  gadrooned.  Height  20  in.  Dutch  18th  century.  Pair  of 
Rosewood  Jardiniere  Tables.  Height  20  in.  Chinese  late  18th  century. 
Figure  of  Kuan  Yin,  off-white  carved  soapstone,  on  carved  wood 
stand.  Height  22  in.  Chinese  late  19th  century.  Celadon  Kuan  Yin  in 
shrine,  on  carved  wood  stand.  Chinese  15th  century. 


Four  Immortals  from  set  of  Eight  Famille  rose,  Chinese,  Ch'ien 
late  18th  century.    Snuff  bottles  from  a  collection  of  Jade, 
lazuli.  Agate,  Cameo  and  Interior  Decorated  glass.  Clofrnn 
artist's  water  vessel.  Chinese  early  18th  century.    Bust  of  ivoi 
silver  on  lapis  lazuli  stand,  French,  art  nouveau,  late  19th  cell 
Pair  Famille  rose  bird-seed  cups,  Chinese,  18th  century.  S< 

page  74. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1070  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  Royal  Procession  -  1936 
by  PAUL  MAZE  (signed) 
Panel  size:  21 J  x  28 \  inches  (54  x  72  cm.) 
Framed  size:  27A  x  34J  inches  (70  x  88  cm.) 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1936  not  very  long  before  the  abdication  of  the  King,  now  Duke 
of  Windsor.  It  was  the  last  official  function  he  attended  with  the  usual  royal  splendour. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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DEACON    JH  ANTIQUES 


1 

18th  century  English  carved  and  gilded  mirror. 
Circular  frame  33  inches  diameter 

CHARLES  DEACON 

353  EAST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N.Y. 

PL.  56975 

Also  ANTIQUE  RESTORATION  AND  REPRODUCTION 
EL  56927 


P.  P.  RUBENS 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Genoese  (1607) 
Klassiker  der  Kunsi.  vol:  5  p.  29 

PARIS    JAMES  ST.  L.  O  TOOLE  VENICE 

24  EAST  SIXTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
Telephone  Templeton  8-1750 

113.  PONTE  DELLA  SALUTE.  S.  GREGORIO 
VENEZIA -  ITALIA 
Telefono  35-8-23 

Senior  member  —  American  society  of  Appraisers  —  New  York  chapter 
Fellow  -  Royal  Society  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  -  Dublin 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


paintings  by 

WM.  E.  NORTON 

1843-1916 


paintings  by 

MONTAGUE 
DAWSON 


.  qaUery 


9(13  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  100 
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RICHARD 
OGDEN 

JEWELLER 

28  BURLINGTON  ARCADE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  Wl 
TELEPHONE  HYD9136/7 


( iolcl  Fabcrgr  (  ligaret  tc  Box 
Maker's  mark  'Henrik  Wigstrom' 
£575 


FOSTErO 
PUTNEY 


A  rare  Regency  sofa-table 
in  Kingwood  oj  superb  golden  d 
Circa  1820. 

Exhibiting  at  the 
Chelsea  Spring  Fair 
April  1 2th  -  22nd 

ANTIQUES 

RESTORATION  &  UPHOLSTER: 
1 46  UPPER  RICHMOND  RI 
PUTNEY  S.W.  I  5 

telephone:  789  1875 


WILLIAM  VOI  \0 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

Antiques  and  Fine  Art 

I  fine  IS1I1  century  partners  writing 
table  with  finely  jilted  shallow  drawers 
in  the  side  friezes,  covered  in  a  gold  tooled 
bottle-green  leather. 
Sizes:  3  ft.  5  in.  x  2  ft.  II  in. 
height  2  ft.  7  in.  Price:  £245 


1  BELMONT  STREET,  ABERDEEN 
SCOTLAND 

TeJ :  53757  -  53758  Cables :  Decor,  Aberdeei 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


A  handsome  large  partners  pedestal  desk 
With  leather  top.  the  pedestals  fitted  with 
drawer  and  cupboard  space. 
Sizes:  4  ft.  5  in.  square,  height  30h  in. 
Price:  £225 


J 
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SPRING 
EXHIBITION 

FINE  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

7th  April  to  31st  May,  1967 

Daily  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  -  i  p.m. 


Peter-Paul  Rubens 
Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck 
Aert  van  der  Neer 
Nicholas  van  Verendael 
Jan  van  Kessel 


Meindert  Hobbema 
Roelandt  Savery 
Ph Hips  Wo uvermans 
Jacob  van  Hulsdonck 
Adriaen  van  de  Venne 


Balthasar  van  der  Ast 
Jan  Brueghel  de  Velours 
Martin  van  Valkenborch 
Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
Melchior  de  Hondecoeter 


Flower  Paintings,  Still-Lifes,  Landscapes,  etc. 


Illustrated  catalogue  $s.  od.  post  jree 


ONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItdiall  9348/9 


The 
world's 

most 
famous 
crystal 


GALERIE  D'EXPOSITION  ET  MUSEE 
30  BIS  RUE  DE  PARADIS  -  PARIS  10' 

NEW  YORK  -  55,  EAST,  57  th  STREET-NY  22 

Agents  for  Great  Britain 

MINTONS  LTD 

STOKE-ON-TRENT 


Each  piece  engraved  (fjig) 


BARON  BEXLEY 
(Nicholas  Vansittart) 
1 766-1 S  s 1 
by 

SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
1756-1823 

On  canvas,  size  56|  by  44 i  inches 


A  fully  recorded  work. 
by  the  master. 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980         New  York,  N.Y. 


PAUL  LA  CROIX 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  X  26  in. 
Signed  and  dated  lower  right  P.  LaCroix,  N.  Y.  1 863 


RICHARD  L.  MILLS 

91  FRONT  STREET 
EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TELEPHONE:  (603)  772-3054 

BOOKS  •  PRINTS  •  PAINTINGS 
ANTIQUES  •  MARINE  ITEMS 


O  f  great  importance  is 
this  Massachusetts  block- 
front  chest  of  drawers 
with  fitted  top  drawer. 
We  feel  the  skirt  and  feet 
are  as  fine  as  any  that  we 
have  seen. 

HERBERT  F. 
SCHIFFER 

ANTIQUES 

609  West  Lincoln  Highway 
Exton,  Pennsylvania 
Telephone  (215)  363-6889 

Located  30  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  Route  #jo 
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Portrait  of  Two  Sisters 
Unknown  Patroon  Painter,  Hudson  River  Valley 
r.  17}}.  Oil,  Canvas  49^  X  39J  in. 


Kennedy  Galleries 

INC 

Founded  1 874  by  H.  Wunderlich 

20East56thStreet,  New  York  N.Y.  10022 


Louis  XVI  console  tabic,  painted  and  gilded,  48  in.  wide 

PROVENCE  ANTIQUES 

27  EAST  67th  STREET  BUTTERFIELD  8-5179  NEW  YORK  10021,  N.Y. 
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18th-  and  19th-century 
American  anil  English 
Stiver.  Porcelain,  (ilass. 
Paintings  ami  Sculpture, 


HQ 


BART  HOUSE 


Box  128,  Haddam,  Connecticut  06438 
Tel:  (_<•  {)  .}  t.i-2.")25.  By  appointment  only,  Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr. 


Seventeenth-Century  Ivory  Box 
3  >  in.  long,  if  in.  wide,  i|  in.  high. 

On  lid  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea 

On  base  Helen  of  Troy 

Side  panel  The  W  est  U  iml 

End  panels  not  shown, 

Leda  and  the  Swan,  Cupid  aitd  His  Bow 


DAVID  BLACK 
&  SONS 


1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK 
GALLERY  1 

19th  and 
early  20th  cent. 
American  Paintings 
Sculpture  of 
various  schools, 

including 
'Les  animaliers' 


BERNARD  BLACK 
HUGUES-W.  NADEAU 
Associates 


1062  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works  oj  art. 
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In  the 
tapestry 
room. . 


a  continuously  reenacted  scene... the  Messrs.  Milton  and  Robert  Samuels 
viewing  some  newly  acquired  tapestries,  chosen  to  enhance  the  world-famous 
collection  of  fine  antique  tapestries  available  at  French  and  Company. 

FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

OT8  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


59  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 
EL  5-7620 
also  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia 


A  very  rare, 
small,  late  i8th  century 
English  inlaid  cabinet 

with  marble  top, 
in  the  French  manner 


Exhibiting  it  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
.it  Parke-Bemet  Galleries,  May  23rd -June  7th 


National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


at  an  . . .  investor  s  price 

Leon  f.  S.  Stark 

ANTIQUES 

210  South  17th  Street,  Phiiadelpltia,  Pennsylvania 
(215)  PE  5-2199 


EDWARD  GARRATI 

INCORPORATED 


4 


Chinese  famille  verte  vase. 
K'ang  Hsi  period  1662-1722.  Height  17  h  inches. 

Second  Floor  136  EAST  57th  STREET  PLaza  5-680 
antiques         NEW  YORK  10022  interiors 
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MICHAEL  HALL 


FINE  ARTS  INC. 


6  EAST  79th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 

Tel:  249  5053    Cable:  mikhallart 


By  appointment  only 


SATYR 
Augsburg:  Circa  1590 

Bronze  with  traces  of  gilding.  Height  with  base,  8  in. 
An  identical  model  without  the  original  bronze 
base  is  illustrated  in  Die  Estensische  Kunstsammlung, 
by  Leo  Planiscig,  Wien  1919.  Band  I,  Seite  127, 
Kat.  Nr.  194. 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  and  1-64)  between  Louisville  &  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays.  Tel.:  (502)  ME  3-4382 

FRANCHISED  DEALERS  FOR 
DOUGHTY,  BOEHM  &  CHELSEA  BIRDS 

We  welcome  your  speeilic  requests  for  discontinued  models 


Another  Treasure  from 
our  subterranean 
Silver  Vault — 

A  rare  find  indeed 

is  this  old 
She  ffield  tea  and 
coffee  service  by 

MATTHEW  BOULTON 

Four  pieces, 
complete  with 
matching  kettle. 
Plain,  simple 
thread  borders. 
Ready-to-use 
condition. 
Beautifully  marked. 


Both 

Galli  i  \ 

and  Inn 

located  in 

Historic 

Science 

Hill 
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RED-EYED  VIREO 


GNAT<  VTCHERS 


Qjoudilv  S"  Js 

o       (7  * — ^ 

These  are  a  few  examples  from  my  collection 
of  the  famous  Dorothy  Doughty  hirds, 
which  I  am  now  offering  for  sale. 

For  further  inlormation.  please  write. 

MRS.  G ft r r ft ■ "  es,c 

MIDDLEBURG,  VIRGINIA  ■  Tel.:  (703)  687-6387 

and  also 

111")  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W..  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Tel.:  (202)  638-1031 
Member  of  The  Art  &  Antique  Drnlers  League  of  America,  Inc. 
The  American  Institute  of  Interior  Designers 


1  ELI.IIW  I  II  Kn  VI  \\\>\\  \  I  EH 
SI'S  \CI\TH 


PHOEBE  AND  FLAME  \  I  \  I 


18th-Century  French  Antiques 


1 8th-Century  French  Rcgence  trumeau;  painted  frame 
with  carved,  gilded  ornament.  6-  in.  high,  4$  in.  wide. 


746  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  •  UN  1-1666 
Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


Pair  of  double  "bulls-eve'  reading  lamps  as  illustrated.  Laughlin 
#645.  R.  Gleason  unmkd..  Dorchester,  Mass.  1830s.  Original 
whale  oil  burners.  Pair  S375.00 

Pint  silver  cann  'Benjamin  Burt'  Boston  1750s.  $1850.00 
Pint  cann  Joseph  Richardson,  Sr.,  Phila.  circa  1740.  'IR'  initial 
touches  to  left  and  right,  top  of  handle.  $2200.00 
Pint  cann  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.  Four  initial  touches  forming 
a  square  on  base,  circa  1770-80.  Si 900.00 

Described  as  pictured  from  left  to  right. 

CARL  AND  CELIA  JACOBS 

KELSEY  HILL  RD.,  DEEP  RIVER,  CT.      Phone  203  526-933^ 

Just  off  Route  9  and  near  Conn.  Turnpike  and  Saybrook. 
Pewter  -  silver  -  early  lighting  -  17th  &  18th  century  furniture 
Open  9  to  5  weekdays.  Please  phone  before  coming  so  that  you  will  find  us  here.  | 


- 
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MOTTET 

RECENT  PAINTINGS 


EDES 


Oil  33  x  13J  inches 


NATURE  MORTE 


Oil  32  x  23i  inches 


EXCLUSIVE  WITH 


ALERIE  FELIX  VERCEL 


MADISON  AVENUE  at  B3rd  STREET 


NEW  YORK  10021  N.Y. 


i address 
:eleco  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
TE.  29590 


merican  &  English  Qylntiques 


merican  Chippendale 
chest-on-cupboard  -  mahogany 
with  oak  and  white  pine  second- 
ary woods.  From  the  Carroll 
family  of  Maryland. 

Fine  American  and  English 
antiques  can  be  seen  at 


Ginsburg  6?  Levy 

An  I  i  quartans  Since  l'Jtll 
815  Madison  Ave.  New  York  21,  RH  4-1352 


Louis  XV  Black  Bureau  Plat 
i-'i  in.  X  joh  in.  x  2gl  in.  high 


JOSEPHINE  HOWELL  inc 

French  Antiques 
41  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK  22,  N.I 

PLAZA  3-5515 


Luslii) 


ems 


Give  her  a  LUSTIGEM  solitaire— always  set  in  platinum — not  sold  as  diamonds, 
but  treasured  for  their  own  beauty  and  permanent  brilliance.  Three  to  fifty 
carats  (closest  carat  weight  sent  with  price  adjustment).  Fifty  dollars  per 
carat  includes  mounting  and  side  tapers.  Special  prices  for  under  three  CM 
upon  request. 


FlorenceLusiii) 


PALM  BEACH  •  MIAMI  BEACH 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  BAY  HARBOR 
NEW  YORK        •  SOUTHAMPTON 


Send  :_ 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  IF  RETURNED  IN  TEN  DAYS 

□  round        □  pear        □  emerald        □  marquise 
 carats*     □  ring  ;  finger  size   □  pendan, 


□  Enclosed  total  cost 

□  Enclosed  deposit  (fifty  dollars  minimum) 
Balance  to  postman  plus  C  O.D.  postage 

Name  


at  $50  per  carat  $  _ 


Adriress. 
City  


-Zone- 


-State- 


1  Florent  t'Lus 


200  Worth  Avenue  Dept.  C.11.  Palm  Brach.  Florida 

2650  East  Sunnse  3lvd  .  Fo-:  Lauderdale,  Fla  Dept.  C.1 1 

1019  Kane  Concourse,  Bay  Ha'bor  Islands.  Miami  Beach  54,  Florida 

56  East  57th  Street.  Dept  C.11.  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

6  M=ifl  Street.  Dept.  C.11.  Southampton,  N.Y. 
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Oreslon,  near  Plymouth,  Devon       SAMUEL  palmer 


Eventide  -  1841 


Exhibition  of 
iLY  ENGLISH 
TER-COLOURS 


works  by 

Abbott,  David  Cox,  James  Holland 
Lear,  David  Roberts,  A.  G.  Vickers 
iteresting  group  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 


i  3rd  April 


1  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd 

Mew  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 

ill6  Established  1876 


\\  II  I.IAM  HENRY  HI  NT 


The  Letter  Writer 


I  COZENS 


Valley  of  the  Oberhasli.  Switzerland  james  Holland 


Genoa  -  1852 


SHOWCASE 


Bern'  figure 
of  a  Negress 
In  brilliant 
colours. 
Height: 
7  inches. 


HILTON  GALLERY 

(F.  E.  Goold) 

3  ST.  MARY'S  PASSAGE 
CAMBRIDGE  Cambridge  56886 


First  Period  Worcester  bowl.  Scale  blue,  by 
the  Master  of  the  dishevelled  Birds. 


ESME  M.  GODKIN 

HURLEIGH,  NANHILL  DRIVE 
WOODHOUSE  EAVES 
LEICESTERSHIRE  Id  W  I  538 


Extremely  fine  Georgian  1809. 
Solid  Silver  12  in.  Salver,  39  oz. 
Maker  Guest  &  Craddock. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH     Bournemouth  24289 


Walnut 
Crucifix. 
Height  3  ft. 
Italian 
circa  1570 

Sec  also 
page  LVI 

RANELAGH 
ANTIQUES 
107  PIMLICO 
ROAD 

LONDON  SWi 

Sloane  2200 


One  of  a  selection  of  French  marble  fire- 
places. Price  range  from  £.60. 

C.  P.  BURGE 

162  SLOANE  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W.I  Sloane  4240 

and  at  Kingston  and  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey 


ARMS,  ARMOUR,  ARMORIALS 
FINE  QUALITY  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

PETER  DALE  LTD 

II/I2ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE 
PALL  MALL,  LONDON  S.W.I 

01-930  3695  (day  or  night) 


An  unusual  Empire  mantel  clock  LEfti 
HGER.  DE  MME  MERE,  s'mii 
a  biscuit  porcelain  figure  of  jto  .« 
NAST.  (Circa  1810.)  16  in.  tie. 

Philip  &  Bernard  DClBi 

174  KENSINGTON  CHURCI5TRJ 


LONDON  W.8 


EUROPEAN  BRONt 
STATUETTES 

25s.  (by  post  27s.  6d.) 
From  all  good  booksellers  or  from  ! 
THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 
THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZIr-;0 
22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDN 


Large  finely  cast  oval  shaped  antique  silver 

meat  dish,  with  lion  mask  faces  and 

shells  inset  around  border. 

London  1S44  by  I.  S.  Hint. 

Weight  89  ozs.  23  x  18  in. 

From  our  36-page  illustrated  catalogue 

post  free  on  request. 

M.  P.  LEVENE  LTD 

(Members:  B.A.D.A.) 

5  THURLOE  PLACE 

LONDON  SW7  (Kensington  3755) 


Scent  'Bottles 


A  Chippendale  period  Knee-hole  desk 
with  secretaire  top  drawer.  Circa  1 770. 
J  ft.  4  in.  wide.  Price  £285. 

A.  T.  SILVESTER  &  Sons  Ltd. 

WARWICK  ROAD,  SOLIHULL 
WARWICKSHIRE  Solihull  0888 

and  at  Warwick  and  Knowle 


SCENT  BOTTLES 

255.  (by  post  27s.  6d.) 

Lront  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  Co.  Ltd. 

22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDON  SW18 


WE  ALWAYS  HA  I  'E  AN 
TIVE  COLLECTION 
TAPESTRY   AND  NEEL 
CUSHIONS. 

E.  B.  SOUHAMI 

6c  PRINCES  ARCADE, 
LONDON  S.W.I 


Fine  quality 
Buffalo  horn 
carving  of  good 
colour,  the  subject 
representing  a 
standing  Si  Wang 
\lu  accompanied 
by  her  female 
attendant  and 
kneeling  upon  a 
cluster  of  rocks 
beside  them  a 
child  acolyte. 
Kang  Hsi  Period. 
Hi.  si  in.  Ex  V 
Rienaecker 
Collection.  On 
wood  stand  carved 
as  rocks  and  pine 
tree  branch. 


DOUGLAS  J.  K.  WRIGHT 

17  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 
LONDON  S.W.I  Hyde  Park  6496 


Fine  Coconut 
Cup  with 
turned  Lignum 
Vita;  stem  and 
fool,  with 
engraved  silver 
mounts  on  lip 
and  base  both 
bearing  the 
maker's  mark 
E  H  crowned 
with  a  crescent 
below.  Date 

£,$5- 


H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ., 
LONDON  S.W.I  01-235  2978 


1 1  'orcester 
Presentation 
t  piece  2 p|  in.  high. 
Circa  1830. 


An  item  from 
the  collection  of 


ST.  WILFRIDS  ANTIQUES 

HALTON-ON-LUNE 
NR.  LANCASTER 

Tel.  Halton-on-Lune  229 


FURNITURE  IN  TK 
ANCIENT  WORLD 

6  gns.  (post  free) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from  I ' 

THE  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 
THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZr  < 
22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONI,N 


■ 


SPENCER  A.  SAMUELS  &  COMPANY  LTD 

18  EAST  76TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY'.  10021 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 
OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 

By  Appointment:  1  U  8-4556 


41  EAST  5TTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY  area  code        pl.  3-2166 
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R.T.  TRUMP 

COMPANY 


Nearly  identical  in  every  rea- 
ped to  another  Philadelphia 
chair  in  Mount  \  ernon  which 
was  made  for  General  Wash- 
ington, circa  1765-75. 


1634  Latimer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103    (215)  KI  5-1750 

Philadelphia's  largest  stock  of fine  American  furniture 


quality  house 


Clock  and  barometer 
in  matching 
bronze  dore  cases. 

Clock  by  Emile  Colin 

53  in.  X  17  in. 
and  5#  in.  from  wall 


v em  hagan  lyall  bowers 

124  delaware  street 
new  castle  delaware 

telephone:  (area  code  J02)  cast  8-8000 


RARE  ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER 


George  III  Dublin  1819 
James  Fry 
9  cup  capacity.  Weight  20  oz 

JOHN  D.  HARRIS 

P.  O.  Box  326 
Haddonticld,  New  Jersey  08033  (USA) 
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FINE  TAPESTRIES 

SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES 


V///V 


(Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Led.) 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Maiesty  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I  Tel:  HYDe  Park  5288 


Spanish  wool  rug  on  green  ground  with  design  and 
border  in  tones  of  yellow,  pink  and  green. 
Size  8  ft.  7  in.  x  4  ft.  18th  century. 


and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD 
Telephone:  Oxford  44197 


King  William  III  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
Framed  in  carved  giltwood 
58  in.  high,  46J  in.  wide. 
In  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Circa  1  695 
Photos  upon  request 


f\hJllllam  IP.  ^JirtL  ^lntique$ 

290  EAST  RIVER  DR.    OSWEGO  ILL. 
312-554-8136 
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STUDIO  INTERNATIONAL -Britain's  most  authoritative  journal  of  modern  art 

If  you  are  interested  or  involved  in  the  field  of  20th  Century  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  allied  arts,  this  is  a  journal  you  must  not  be  without  Superbly  produced  and  illustrated, 
Studio  International  brings  an  unrivalled  fund  of  scholarship  to  enhance  your  appreciation 
of  the  subject  and  the  sources  from  which  it  springs. 

10  shillings  per  copy,  11  issues  a  year,  from  most  of  the  obvious  places.  Or  by  annual  subscription  from  Subscription  Department.  37  Museum  Street.  Londor#.G.1 
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'La  Lefon  a  Coudre1  1902  by  H.  LEBASQUE  canvas:  28"  x  36" 


THE  RIM  OF  IMPRESSIONISM  II 

including  paintings  by 

ANDRE   BOGGS    DURENNE  GUILLAUMIN 
LEBASQUE   LEBOURG  LOISEAU 
MAUFRA   MONTEZIN  MORET 

25th  April       27th  May  1967 

TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

GROsvenor  6741 
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The  Hallsborough  Gallery 


IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTERS 


143  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  Tel:  01  -499  1923 


JULIAN 

XV  -  XIX  Century  Works  of  Art 
in  bronze  and  other  media 


A  PAIR  OF  SLAVES  IN  CHAINS 
Light  bronze  figures  with  traces  of  gilding;  height,  with  green  marble 
bases,  twenty  inches.  Italian  late  I7th/early  iXth  century  modelled  on  the 
figures  by  Pietro  Tacca  on  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  I  at  Leghorn. 

406  KINGS  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.10 
FLA  4400  and  3243 


Crouch  Lane,  Borough  Green,  Kent; 

Borough  Green  3278| 

0^  have  devoted  many  years  to  restoring  fine  18th  Century I 
English  Furniture,  and  realise  that  Dining  Tables  of  this  periodl 
are  particularly  desirable  but  becoming  very  rare.  I  have,| 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  reproduce  some  of  the  more  elegant1 
Dining  and  Breakfast  Tables  of  this  period  for  present-day  use. 
Good  photographs  of  my  collection  can  be  sent  on  request., 


A  round  mahogany  Dining  table,  with  extensions.  Without  leaves 
5  ft.  2  in.  diam.;  with  leaves  as  shown  7  ft.  6  in.  diam..  28A  in.  high. 


drian 

galleries 

Raquel  FORNER 

paintings 

April 

5-7  porchester  place 

marble  arch    london  W2 

pad  9473 

LLOYDS) 

antique  glas, 

16MoteombS 
Belgrave  Sq 
London  S.W, 
BEL  1010 


Extremely  rare  combination 
champagne  glass  patch  stand. 
6-sided  moulded  pedestal  stem. 
c.  1720.  Apparently  unrecorded. 
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ANTHONIE  VAN  BORSSOM  1629-1677 


FREDERICK  DE  MOUCHERON  1633-1686 


Hal  O'Nians 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I.  TEL.  01-930  9392 

SPRING  EXHIBITION 

of 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH  &  ITALIAN  MASTERS 

APRIL  4  —  JUNE  1967 


DAILY  I0-6  p.m.    SATURDAY  I0-I  p.m. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  5s.  post  free 


JANUARIUS  ZICK  1733-1812 


MICHIEL  JANZ  MIEREVELDT  1567-1641 


TfECOT^ATW^ 
T^E^AISS^JXCE  OBJECTS  OF  ^T^T 


"Entombment",  bronze  plaque  by  Guglielmo  del  la  Porta,  brownish-black  patina, 
9  inches  high,  7{  inches  wide 


42  ^fVEJQJE  KLEBET^-  TAT^IS  -  TJS  07-67 
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sance  Fragment.  In  colours  of  reds,  blues  and 
illow  ground.  24in.  ■  35  in.  high  (61  cm.  >  89cm.). 


Pastoral.  French  19th  Century.  Brightly  coloured  in  reds, 
blues,  greens  and  browns  with  beige  and  old  gold  silks. 
54  in.  ,  :  34  in.  high  (139  cm.     88  cm.). 


Verdure.  Aubusson  18th  Century.  Coloured  in  greens,  browns 
and  old  gold.  72  in.  x  44  in.  high  (183  cm.      112  cm.). 


Flowers.  Mid  I  7th  Century.  Brussels.  In  shades  of  green,  beige, 
yellow  and  blue  on  a  brown  field.  23  in.  x  38  in.  high 
(58  cm.  x  96  cm.). 

V.  and  C.  STERNBERG 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

37    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON  W.I 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  1228 


Cables:  Yaky,  London  W.I 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


The  Pel  Canaries 
byj.  CARAUD,  187") 
'signed  and  dated) 
Panel  size:  23 A  X  17§  inches  (60  x  45  cm.) 
Framed  size:  28A  x  22  J  inches  (72  x  58  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

Telephone :  WHUehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address :  XEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.  W.  I 


Sculpture  in  basalt  of  Ganesha  seated.  Cola, 
early  12th  Century.  Height:  36  inches. 


By  appuintment 
tUtrMaints  TheQu, 
MeMlula 


SPINK 

Founded  1666 

ORIENTAL  ART  ANTIQUE  SILVER  EUROPEAN  GLASS  &  PORCELAIN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS   CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES   COINS   MEDALS  &  ORDERS 


m 


Ha* 


/}v  appointment 
to  HUH.  The  nuke ../  Edtnbureh 
MctbllltU 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd.,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Whitehall  5275.  Cables:  Spink  London,  S.W.1. 


Price  upon  request 


i  hi:  <;<>i,i»k\  w  i; i > i ) i \ g 

I  •  rdinand  de  Braekeleer  (The  Elder) 
Flemish.  Antwerp,  1792-1883 
43  inches  by  33  inches. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS,  BRONZES,  DRAWINGS. 
WATERCOLORS,  etc.,  by  AMERICAN 
and  EUROPEAN  ARTISTS* 

A  Particular  want  is  anything  of  America 
Historical  Interest,  especially  subjects  relating  t 
the  ^  est,  such  as  the  Cowboy  and  Indian,  West 
ern  Landscape,  etc.,  by  Artists  such  as  Remingtor 
Russell,  Schreyvogel,  Kreighoff,  Bierstadt,  Catlirj 
Homer,  Harnett  and  lesser-know  n  Artists.  ) 

AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  ARTIST)] 
of  the  19th  Century  School. 

EUROPEAN  STORYTELLING 
PAINTINGS  (GENRE)  by  Polish.  T 
Russian,  German  and  Italian  artists.l 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED 


J.  N.  BARTFIELD  ART  GALLERIES,  IM 

45  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019  Phone  -  212  PLaza  3-183 


W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (Antiques)  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


Fine  Antique 
Furniture 


Set  of  6  elegant  Regency 
rosewood  decorated 
dining  chairs. 

Sheraton  mahogany 
crossbanded  and  inlaid 
Pembroke  table. 


4  New  Cavendish  St. 
London  W.l 
486-5919 

and 

69  Chalk  Farm  Rd. 
London  N.W.I 
Gulliver  1504 
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\NTIQUE  SILVER  by  HESTER  BATEMAN 


Teapot:      London  1784-5  by  Hester  Bateman 
Height  41  in.  Weight  1 1  oz. 

Coffee  Pot:  London  1784-5  by  Hester  Bateman 
Height  12  in.  Weight  25  oz. 

Urn:  London  1783-4  by  Hester  Bateman 

Height  1 3 i  in.  Weight  34  oz. 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  W 


Established  1840 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  Tel:  Dublin  73865 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Telephone 
01-493  7242 


SOTHEBY'S 

(Affiliated  Company:  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.) 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  242 
34-5  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 


Telegrams 
ABINITIO,  TELEX 
LONDON  W  U 


AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.  980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 

Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891 

LOS  ANGELES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  The  Executive  Life  Building  (Suite  904) 
9777  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210 

Telephone:  Beverly  Hills  274-7239  Telex:  677120 

will  hold  the  following  sales  in  APRIL  &  MAY  each  sale  beginning  at  1 1  a.m. 

unless  otherwise  stated 

ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR 


Monday,  3rd  April.  Fine  English  and 
Continental  Glass,  the  property  of  John 
Whittle,  Esq.,  Mrs.  D.  Henty,  D.  A.  Cavender, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Plesch,  and  other  owners, 
including  a  fine  German  engraved  goblet,  a 
Rhenish  seventeenth  century  Roemer,  a  large 
dated  Reichsadlerhumpen,  a  Nuremberg  topo- 
graphical bowl  with  silver-gilt  mounts;  a 
Hanoverian  engraved  wine  glass,  an  engraved 
armorial  wine  glass  by  David  Wolff,  drinking 
glasses  with  baluster,  opaque  and  air-twist 
stems,  and  an  extremely  rare  sealed  Ravens- 
croft  posset  pot.  Catalogue,  5  plates.  Is.  6d. 
(by  post  2s.). 


Monday,  3rd  April.  Objects  of  Vertu,  the 

property  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  Pcrcival,  A.  B. 
Ness,  Esq.,  The  Hon.  G.  Le  Poer  Trench,  and 
other  owners,  comprising  Russian  works  of 
art,  including  a  Faberge  silver  ashtray,  Faberge 
gold  and  enamel  Easter  Eggs  and  a  set  of  six 
gold  and  enamel  buttons;  a  George  III  gold- 
mounted  agate  snuff  box,  a  gold  and  enamel 
Freedom  Casket,  by  Isaac  Perkin,  a  Neapolitan 
tortoiseshell  toilet  box,  eighteenth  century,  a 
Louis  XVI  gold  powder  box;  also  English 
enamels.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  3rd  April,  and  following  day. 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  W.  P.  Peacey,  Esq., 
William  Denny  and  Brothers,  Ltd.,  and  other 
owners.  Catalogue  2s.  (post  free). 


Tuesday,  4th  April.  Chinese  Ceramics, 
Jades  and  Works  of  Art,  the  property  of  Cap- 
tain J.  Bevan,  B.  Schotz,  Esq.,  Lady  Shepherd, 
Mrs.  F.  Lee,  and  other  owners,  including  an 
unglazed  T'ang  figure  of  a  horse,  a  Chiin-yao 
bowl  and  other  Sung  wares,  a  series  of  Chekiang 
celadon  dishes,  a  fifteenth  century  blue  and 
white  stem  bowl,  white  dragon  and  Imperial 
Yellow  saucer  dishes;  Famille-Verte  wares,  a 
pair  of  iron-red  figures  of  hounds,  Famille-Rose 
clogs  and  a  ruby-backed  plate,  armorial  and 


other  Export  wares,  a  tobacco-leaf  part  service; 
jade  vases  and  koros,  a  jade  figure  of  a  buffalo, 
gilt  bronzes,  rhinoceros  horn,  cloisonne  and 
Canton  enamels.  Catalogue,  8  plates,  Is.  6d. 
(by  post  2s.). 


Wednesday,  5th  April.  Old  Master  Paint- 
ings, the  property  of  E.  Baxter,  Esq.,  J.  H. 
Hepburn  Wright,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Dent-Brockle- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Miss  E.  Humphreys-Owen,  and 
other  owners,  including  works  by  Guido 
Cagnacci,  Antonio  Balestra,  Francesco  Fonte- 
basso,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
Nicholas  Berchem,  Jan  van  Balen,  Egbert  van 
der  Poel,  Hans  Jordaens,  Dirk  Stoop,  David 
Teniers  the  Younger,  and  Pieter  Wouwermans. 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Thursday,  6th  April.  Interesting  Irish  and 
English  Silver,  the  property  of  The  Trustees  of 
the  late  Lady  Katherine  Le  Poer  Trench,  Sold 
by  Order  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  Lt. -General  Sir  Otway  Herbert,  Bernard 
Gilpin  Forman,  of  Staffa,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bussy, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Bowes  Daly,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Bourke,  K.M.,  and  other  owners,  including  a 
Queen  Anne  Irish  cup,  Dublin,  1708-10,  a 
George  I  Irish  strawberry  dish,  Dublin,  1719,  a 
George  I  Irish  octagonal  caster,  by  Edward 
Dowell,  Dublin,  1715,  an  Irish  table  bell, 
Dublin,  c.  1730,  a  pair  of  George  I  Irish  salvers 
on  foot,  by  William  Archdall,  Dublin,  1715,  a 
George  II  Irish  lemon  strainer,  Dublin,  c.  1740, 
a  George  II  Irish  cake  basket,  by  John  Hamil- 
ton, c.  MAS,  an  Irish  sugar  box  and  cover,  by 
Bartholomew  Stokes,  Dublin,  c.  1765,  a  George 
HI  Irish  punch  bowl,  by  John  Williamson, 
Dublin,  c.  1760,  a  pair  of  George  II  Irish  cups, 
Dublin,  1 735,  a  pair  of  George  III  Irish  candle- 
sticks, by  Jeremiah  D'Olier,  Dublin,  1770,  a 
George  III  Irish  tea  tray,  by  Isaac  Solomon, 
Cork,  c.  1810,  a  George  III  Irish  ring,  by 
William  Hughes,  Dublin,  1775,  a  set  of  four 
George  III  Irish  wine  coasters,  by  Samuel 
Walker,  Dublin,  c.  1768,  a  pair  of  George  III 


Irish  silver-gilt  cups,  by  George  West,  Di 
and  a   small  collection  of  Chester 
Catalogue,  13  plates,  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s. 


Friday,  7th  April.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
of  Art,  French  and  other  Continental  Fu 

the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscou 
Norwich,  N.  E.  Beddard,  Esq.,  the  late  A' 
Hake,  Esq.,  and  other  owners,  including  a  L 
Herez  carpet;  bronzes  and  ivories,  a  late  gh- 
teenth  century  Italian  kingwood  writing  ta 
rare  mid-eighteenth  century  Italian  wall  rrror 
and  a  set  of  six  mid-eighteenth  century  Getan 
walnut  chairs.  Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  10th  April.  Russian  and  <M 
Icons  and  Works  of  .Art,  the  property  of  Lt  M 
C.  D.  A.  Fenwick,  The  Estate  of  the  late  Irs 
M.  G.  M.  Williams,  Sir  Herbert  G.  Ma  I 
Wilson,  Bt.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Torphier. 
and  other  owners,  including  an  attractive  - 
of  St.  Onouphrios,  eighteenth  century,  fine 
Greek  icon  of  St.  George  and  the  Dr.jr 
c.  1600,  a  good  Russian  icon  of  the  birth 
Mother  of  God,  early  seventeenth  centu,  - 
good  Russian  icon  of  the  Holy  Trinitv  I 
cow,  seventeenth  century,  and  a  fine  p. 
panels   from   a   Deisis,   Moscow,  sixtfl 
century;  wood  carvings,  comprising  apre 
Antwerp  oak  panel,  early  sixteenth  centif,  a 
good  German  crucifix  figure,  early  fifjnlh. 
century,  a  fine  French  walnut  group  owte 
Virgin  and  Child,  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  a  rare  pair  of  North  Gel 
carved  oak  figures,  thirteenth-fourteenth  en- 
tury;    Renaissance    bronzes,    including  ine 
equestrian  bronze  groups,  by  Francesco  ft 
seventeenth  century,  a  fine  Florentine  H 
attributed  to  Pietro  Tacca,  seventeenth  cei 
a  fine  bronze  ecorche  figure,  by  Lud 
Cigoli,  late  sixteenth  century,  a  fine  Paiar 
inkstand,  attributed  to  Severe  da  Raven .  I 
1500,  also  sculpture,  including  a  fine  Ri 
sance  Florentine  stucco  triptych,  late  fiftn 
century.  Catalogue,  13  plates,  2s.  6d.  (by 
3s.  6d.). 
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APRIL  &  MAY  SALES  continued 


I  Jay,  10th  April,  and  following  day. 

j  hie  Printed  Books,  Science,  Autograph 
s  and  Historical  Documents,  the  property 
e  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  the  late  Sir 

I  J  H.  Aykroyd,  Miss  Hedwig  Kuranda,  of 
els,  Belgium.  Mrs.  B.  I.  Humphrey,  the 

I  /ladame  Alexandrine  de  Rothschild,  and 
owners.  Catalogue.  11   plates.  5s.  (by 

i  s.6d.). 


i  day,  11th  April.  English  Pottery  and 

I  lain,  the  property  of  S.  Williamson,  Mrs. 
i  milton  Kyle,  Col.  R.G.Levett,  Mrs.  M.S. 
im,  E.  J.  H.  Cross,  Esq.,  Col.  M.  A.  H.  S. 
and  other  owners,  including  a  Bow  figure 
I  piter  by  the  Muses  Modeller,  and  early 
j  blue  and  white  wares.  First  Period  Wor- 
,  including  a  hop  trellis  teapot,  cover  and 
.  a  vase  with  coloured  transfer  prints,  tea 
coffee  services  with  floral  and  Japan 
ns.  a  Derby  yellow-ground  landscape 
j  also  Derby  figures  and  groups,  a  pair  of 
j  ea  gold  anchor  candlestick  figures  and  a 
ea  peacock  pattern  cover,  bowl  and  stand: 
ervices  for  tea,  coffee,  dinner  and  dessert ; 
English  pottery,  including  a  Medieval 
-glazed  jug,  fourteenth  century.  Catalogue, 
es,  2s.  6d.  (by  post  3s.  6d.). 


day,  11th  April,  at  2.30  p.m.  Sporting 
Decorative  Prints,  Naval  and  Military 
cts,  Americana  and  Views,  the  property  of 
ommander  F.  W.  J.  Taulbut,  Mrs. 
n-Macfarlane,  removed  from  Turin 
e,  Forfar,  the  late  S.  G.  Butt,  Esq.,  and 

owners,  including  views  and  maps  of 
on,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  The  Channel 
is,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the 
East;  sporting  prints,  including  L.  F. 
t's  Henry  Callender,  by  W.  Ward  and 
im  Innes,  by  V.  Green,  mezzotint  portraits 
ilfers:  also  prints  by  and  after  Aiken 
ng.  Pollard,  Stubbs  and  Wolstenholme: 
ative  prints  by  or  after  Gillray,  Gould, 
rth,  Morland,  Rowlandson,  and  Zoffany: 

of  the  West  Indies  by  various  artists, 
ding  a  series  of  watercolour  drawings  by 

H.  Butle.\  two  views  of  the  Hudson  River 
(New  York  by  Charles  Fraser,  signed  and 

1818;  other  items  of  American  interest, 
iing  views  of  North  America  and  Canada. 

scenes,  and  bird  prints  by  J.  J.  Audubon, 
ogue,  2  plates,  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s.). 


nesday,  12th  April.  Modern  British 
ings,  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  pro- 
of Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  J. 
erry,  Richard  Buckle,  Esq.,  Basil  Burton, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hardinge  of  Pens- 
,  the  late  Viscount  Clifden,  K.C.V.O.,  and 
owners,  including  Rose  el  Or — La 
•litaine,  1898,  by  James  Abbott  McNeill 
tier,  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  1903,  Le  Lit,  c. 


1905,  and  La  Russe,  c.  1905,  by  Walter  Richard 
Sickert.  A.R.A..  After  The  Race,  Sir  Alfred 
Munnings,  P.R.A.,  Scotr  of  The  Antarctic, 
bronze,  by  Kathleen  Scott,  Seated  Model,  1920. 
by  Sir  Matthew  Smith,  Miss  Ashwanden  in 
Cookham,  1958,  by  Sir  Stanley  Spencer,  R.A., 
Painting,  1937,  by  Ben  Nicholson,  Goat's  Head, 
bronze,  1952,  and  Studies  for  Sculpture, 
watercolour,  1949,  by  Henry  Moore,  O.M.. 
C.H.,  and  Evening  in  the  City,  London,  1944,  by 
David  Bomberg.  Catalogue.  18  plates,  4s. 
(by  post  5s.). 


Thursday,   13th   April.   Fine  Jewels,  the 

property  of  Raymond  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  late 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Purvess,"  Mrs.  M.  M.  Keaty,  Mrs. 
P.  M.  Turtle.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Goodlad,  Mrs.  J. 
Strey,  L.  Porter,  Esq.,  Mrs.  H.  Alderson-Smith. 
Miss  C.  Evans,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Biggins,  Lady  M.  A. 
Aitchison,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Baroness  Horsbrugh, 
P.C.,  G.B.E.,  and  other  owners,  including  a 
step-cut  diamond  ring,  a  circular-cut  diamond 
single-stone  ring,  a  diamond  three-stone  ring,  a 
ruby  and  diamond  three-stone  ring,  a  large 
oblong-shaped  sapphire  and  baguette  diamond 
ring,  a  dress  ring,  a  bracelet  and  a  pendant,  each 
in  aquamarine  and  diamonds,  a  pair  of  diamond 
pendant  earrings,  a  gold,  sapphire  and  pearl 
necklace  with  matching  earrings,  two  diamond 
flexible  bracelets,  an  alexandrite  and  diamond 
pendant,  a  diamond  necklace,  a  German  mid- 
nineteenth  century  gold  and  carnelian  intaglio 
collar,  and  emerald  and  rose  diamond  necklace, 
three  Victorian  diamond  necklaces,  a  step-cut 
emerald  and  diamond  cluster  mounted  on  a  bar 
brooch,  a  Victorian  diamond  star  brooch  and 
an  important  emerald  and  diamond  brooch. 
Catalogue,  2  plates.  Is.  6d.  (by  post  2s.). 


Thursday,  13th  April.  English  and  Foreign 
Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  various  ow  ners. 
Catalogue  Is.  (post  free). 


Friday,  14th  April.  Rugs  and  Carpets,  Works 
of  Art,  English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the 

property  of  Oliver  Greenwood,  Esq.,  the  late 
Mrs.  E.  Stansfield,  and  other  owners,  including 
a  good  James  I  oak  buffet,  a  George  I  burr- 
walnut  kneehole  writing  table,  a  set  of  six 
George  II  mahogany  dining  chairs,  a  Sheraton 
serpentine  dressing  chest  and  a  George  III  small 
breakfront  secretaire  bookcase.  Catalogue  Is. 
(post  free). 


Monday,  17th  April,  Art  Nouveau  Glass  and 
Works  of  Art,  the  property  of  Mrs.  F.  Derwent 
Wood,  Mr.  N.  Manoukian,  and  other  owners, 
including  a  fine  •marquetrie-de-verre'  vase  by 
Emile  Galle,  an  enamelled  sweetmeat  glass  by 
Emile  Galle,  a  cased-glass  "oak  vase'  by  Emile 
Galle,  a  fine  iridescent  vase  and  miniature  bowl 


by  L.  C.  Tiffany,  and  a  Collection  of  glass  by 
Galle,  including  an  unusual  table  lamp,  an 
attractive  pair  of  lightshades,  an  interesting 
vase  enamelled  with  frogs,  verre-double  vases 
and  an  attractive  "marquetrie-de-verre'  bowl, 
also  works  by  Gaillard  and  Larche;  sculpture 
and  works  of  art  including  a  group  of  bronzes 
by  F.  Derwent  Wood,  a  small  Collection  of 
Delia  Robbia  pottery;  and  a  group  of  posters 
and  illustrations.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Monday,  17th  April,  and  following  day. 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  Mrs.  H.  Wilson, 
of  North  Vancouver.  B.C..  and  other  owners. 
Catalogue  2s.  (post  free). 


Tuesday,  18th  April.  Important  English  and 
Welsh  Porcelain,  the  property  of  the  late  Alfred 
E.  Pearson,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Kieft,  Col.  R.G.  Levett, 
A.  Craig,  Esq.,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Merlo,  and  other 
owners,  including  an  extremely  rare  'Girl  in  a 
Swing'  sucrier,  a  rare  triangle  mark  jug  with  a 
blue  bee,  a  blue  and  white  saucer  with  blue 
anchor  mark,  a  pair  of  crayfish  salts,  an  extreme- 
ly rare  red  anchor  marine  group  of  cupid  on  a 
seal,  and  another  of  a  River  Goddess,  also  three 
gold  anchor  Masquerade  figures;  Bow  porcel- 
ain, including  a  group  and  figures  of  Harlequin 
and  Columbine,  a  very  rare  pair  of  figures  of 
the  Ratcatcher  and  Alchemist,  another  of  a 
Fiddler,  Monks,  Nuns,  Sportsmen  and  a  Fisher- 
girl,  a  Shepherdess  and  Kitty  Clive,  an  un- 
recorded large  blue  and  white  helmet  ewer; 
Derby  porcelain,  including  an  attractive  early 
figure  of  a  Street-Trader  and  others  of  the 
Senses,  a  group  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine; 
Worcester  porcelain  of  the  First  Period,  both 
transfer-printed  and  decorated  inside  and  out- 
side the  factory,  an  unknown  Worcester  group 
of  canaries,  and  other  birds  and  animals  from 
Lowestoft,  Derby  and  Bow,  including  tits, 
goldfinches,  canaries,  parrots,  a  dove  and  sheep, 
a  Longton  Hall  strawberry  leaf  service,  and 
fine  Welsh  porcelain,  including  a  Nantgarw 
plate,  a  square  dish  and  sucrier  from  the  Mac- 
intosh service,  London-decorated  plates  in 
Meissen  and  Sevres  style,  and  fine  Swansea 
botanical  plates  from  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  ser- 
vice. Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Tuesday,  18th  April,  at  2.30  p.m.  Old 
Master  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Woodcuts,  the 

property  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Plaistowe,  The  Rt.  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Powis,  removed  from  Powis 
Castle,  Col.  M.  A.  H.  S.  Last,  and  other  owners, 
including  Martin  Schongauer,  Christ  on  the 
Cross  with  four  Angels,  engraving.  Albrecht 
Durer.  St.  Anthony  Reading,  engraving  (Meder 
A),  and  The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Child,  engrav- 
ing, Frans  Crabbe  van  Espleghem,  The  Betrayal, 
an  unrecorded  plate  from  the  Passion  series, 
etching,  and  others  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  The 
Master  M.Z.,  Dirick  Vellert,  Sir  Anthony  van 
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Dyck,  Giuseppe  de  Ribera  and  G.  F.  Grimaldi ; 
etchings  by  Rembrandt,  including  a  good 
impression  of  The  Hundred  Guilder  Print; 
eighteenth  century  etchings  by  G.  B.  and  G.  D. 
Tiepolo.  Canaletto,  Piranesi,  and  Volpato:  also 
Tete  de  Flore,  printed  in  colours,  by  L.  M. 
Bonnet  after  Boucher,  and  Portrait  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  by  J.  F.  Janinet,  printed  in  colours 
with  the  additional  gold  border;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury works,  including  plates  from  Claude's  Liber 
Veritatis,  Blake's  Book  of  Job,  and  a  set  of  80 
plates  in  the  first  edition  of  Goya's  Los  Desastres 
de  la  Guerra.  Catalogue.  14  plates,  4s.  (by 
post  5s.). 


Wednesday,  19t!i  April.  Important  Old 
Master  Paintings,  the  property  of  Major- 
General  Sir  George  Burns,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B., 
D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  Oliver  E.  P.  Wyatt,  E?q.,  Mr.  L.  E. 
van  Leeuwen  Boomkamp,  of  Twcllo,  Holland, 
Brigadier  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Cathcart,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  George  Farrow,  Esq.,  The  Estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Lionello  Pcrera,  of  New  York  City, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wharton,  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  K.C.B.,  C.H.,  and  other  owners, 
including  St.  Catherine,  by  Bernardo  Daddi, 
The  Triumphs  of  Love,  Chastity,  Fame,  Time 
and  Eternity,  two  panels,  by  the  Master  of  the 
Adimari  Cassone,  Figures  from  a  Crucifixion, 
by  Bernardo  Daddi,  Simon  Magnus  supported  in 
the  air  by  Demons,  by  Algrctto  Nuzi,  Esther 
before  ihasuerus,  by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  The 
Quack  Doctor,  and  A  Girl  dancing  at  a  picnic,  by 
Pietro  Longhi,  The  Resurrection,  by  Jacopo 
Tintoretto,  also  The  Triumph  of  Hope,  by  Sir 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Landscape  with  a  view  of 
The  Hague,  by  Salomon  van  Ruysdael,  The 
Ford,  by  Jan  Siberechts,  The  Interior  of  a 
Picture  Gallery,  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder 
and  Frans  Francken  11,  Venice:  the  Molo 
seen  from  the  Bacino,  by  Francesco  Guardi, 
"La  Chas\c  Chinoise",  by  Jean-Baptiste  Pater, 
Le  Turc  Amoureux,  by  Nicolas  Lancret, 
Madame  Henriette  as  a  Vestal,  by  Jean-Marc 
Nattier,  Dutch  Shipping  in  a  Calm,  by  Willem 
van  de  Velde  the  Younger,  also  works  by 
The  Master  of  San  Martino  alia  Palma, 
Barna  da  Siena,  Vincen/o  Foppa,  Altobello 
Melone,  Dosso  Dossi,  Francesco  de  Mura, 
Jean-Baptiste  Greuze,  Lucas  Cranach  the 
Elder,  Anton  Graff,  Pieter  Coeck  van  Aelst, 
Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Gerard  Soest,  David 
Teniers  the  Younger,  Roelandt  Savcry,  Acrt 
van  der  Neer,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Willem  Claesz. 
Heda,  Willem  van  Aelst  and  Abraham  Storck. 
Catalogue,  44  plates,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.). 


Thursday,  20th  April,  at  10.30  a.m.  Old 
Master  Drawings,  the  property  of  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  K.C.B.,  C.H.,  Erik  Hancock,  Esq., 
Miss  D.  E.  Burnett,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Bloch,  C.  L.  Loyd,  Esq.,  G.  Biorklund,  Esq., 
Richard  Buckle,  Esq.,  The  Estate  of  the  late 
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Alfred  M.  Frankfurter,  of  New  York,  and 
other  owners,  including  Girolaneo  da  Carpi, 
Designs  for  Decorations,  Giovanni  Benedetto 
Castiglione,  A  Roman  Sacrifice,  Carlo  Maratta, 
Jael  and  Sisera,  Domenico  Passignano,  St. 
Clare,  St.  Francis  and  Si.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
attributed  to  Francesco  del  Cossa,  Study  of  a 
Page,  Parmigianino,  Two  studies  for  the 
Madonna  del  collo  lungo,  Ventura  Salimbeni. 
The  Virgin  Mary  in  Glory,  Annibale  Carracci, 
Study  of  a  woman  wearing  clogs,  Guercino, 
Clio,  the  Muse  of  History,  Octavio  Mario 
Leoni,  Portrait  of  Signora  Ottavia  Palusela. 
Stefano  dclla  Bella,  An  Oriental  Courtier. 
Henri-Desire  van  Blarenberghe,  Landscape, 
Matthaeus  Mcrian  the  Elder,  View  of  Lamh- 
sheim,  and  a  group  of  drawings  by  Augustin 
de  Saint-Aubin.  Catalogue,  17  illustrations, 
5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.). 


Thursday,  20th  April.  English  and  Foreign 
Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  various  owners. 
Catalogue,  Is.  (post  free). 


Friday,  21st  April.  Rugs  and  Carpets, 
English  and  Continental  Furniture,  the  property 
of  various  owners.  Catalogue,  Is.  (post  free). 


Monday,  24th  April,  and  following  day,  at 
10.30  a.m.  each  day.  Fine  Japanese  Netsuke  and 
Works  of  Art,  the  property  of  John  Rogers, 
Esq.,  and  other  owners,  comprising  fine  netsuke 
in  wood  and  ivory,  including  a  superb  tortoise 
by  Mitsuhiro,  an  extremely  fine  Osaka  School 
reclining  boar,  a  pair  of  rats  by  Ikkwan,  a 
seated  wolf  by  Tomotada,  and  examples  of  the 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  Nagoya  and  Gifu  Schools; 
also  a  Collection  of  tsuba  in  iron  and  soft 
metals,  the  property  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  P. 
Stevens  (Part  III),  inro,  ivory  carvings  and  other 
works  of  art.  Catalogue,  6  plates,  2s.  6d.  (by 
post  3s.  6d.). 


Monday,  24th  April,  and  following  day. 
Printed  Books,  the  property  of  Albert  Webb, 
Esq.,  W.  D.  S.  Campion,  Esq.,  and  other 
owners.  Catalogue,  2s.  (post  free). 


Monday,  24th  April,  at  2.30  p.m.  Egyptian, 
Near  Eastern,  Greek,  Etrusean  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  African,  Indian  and  Oceanic  Art, 

the  property  of  various  owners.  Catalogue,  Is. 
(post  free). 


Tuesday,  25th  April.  Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art,  the  property  of  various  owners. 
Catalogue,  Is.  (post  free). 


Wednesday,  26th  April.  Impressionistind 
Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  proM* 
of  Lord  Sieff  of  Brimpton,  Lady  Clark,  Urfn 
Hazel  C.  Boise,  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Cummin  of  I 
Beverly  Hills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Claiof  I 
Dallas,  Mr.  Jacques  Arpels,  of  Paris,  and  per 
owners,  including  Paysage  de  Bas  MeudonMi.  1 
by  Johan  Barthold  Jongkind,  Toutes les  Roldu  \ 
Jardin,  1 884,  by  Henri  Fantin-Latour,  Lepur I 
a  Bordighera.  1884,  by  Claude  Monet,  LaU  < 
de  Trouville,  1889,  by  Eugene  Boudin,  tin-  , 
fance,  1891,  by  Pierre- Auguste  Renoir,  br- 
dation,  Effet  du  Matin,  Eragny,  1 892,  by  Came  1 
Pissarro,  Dans  TEsealier  de  la  rue  des  Mams. 
1893,  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  None 
Morte,  c.  1895-1900,  and  Sous-Bois,  c.  Jfcj 
1900,  by  Paul  Cezanne,  Maternite  au  bordeia  1 
Mer,  1 902,  by  Pablo  Picasso,  La  Partie  de  JJbd 
1 905,  by  Pierre  Bonnard,  Fenetres  OuUM 
Simultanement,   1 91 2,   by   Robert  Dela  a 
Paysage  Anime,  c.  1913,  by  Pierre  Borird.J 
The  Traveller,  1915,  by  Liubov  Popovjli-i 
Maison   Brule,   c.    1917,   by    Marc  ChUi .  I 
Nature  Morte,  1919,  by  Juan  Gris,  Paul 
Fruits  au  Soleil,  c.  1927,  by  Pierre  BortirlJ 
La  poire  coupee,  1935,  by  Georges  Braquke  1 
Soles,  1940,  by  Pablo  Picasso;  Chevalet  CM-  , 
Her,  bronze,   1914,  by  Raymond  Ducmp  1 
Villon,  and  Cheval  se  Cabrant,  bronz 
I  dgai  Degas  dialogue,  88  plates,  21  in ciM| 
15s.  (by  post  16s.  6d.). 

Thursday,  27th  April.  Fine  Englisland 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate,  the  property  of  I 
Idris  Williams,  Sir  Christopher  Chan 
C.M.G.,  A.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Col.  1 
Levett,  J.  K.  Robinson  Davies,  Esq.,  M 
C.  Mitchell,  and  other  owners.  Illus 
Catalogue. 

Thursday,  27th  April,  at  2.30  p.mlm- 
pressionist  and  Modern  Drawings  and  \  b 
colours,    the    property    of   various  ojers. 
including    Serpent    etouffant    tin  Le, 
watercolour,   by  Antoine-Louis  Barye.t 
Cause   Criminelle,   drawing,   c.  1860-6 
Honore  Daumier,  Soldat  lisant  sur  un 
drawing,   c.    1879-80,   by   Georges  S 
Les    Patincurs.    gouache,    1885,    by  han 
Barthold  Jongkind,  Leda  et  le  Cygne, 
colour,   by   Gustave    Moreau,   Le  Pa 
Peintre.  1895,  watercolour,  by  Pablo  Pi 
Portrait  de  Kisling  1 91 5,  by  Amedeo  Modi 
Bateaux  a   Voiles  en  Mer,  watercoloi 
Raoul  Dufy,  Unten  und  Oben,  waten. 
1932,  by  Paul  Klee,  La  Violoniste  et  sa  F, 
pastel,  c.  1939-45,  by  Marc  Chagall, 
series  of  early  drawings  by  Henri  de  Toi 
Lautrec.  Catalogue,  66  illustrations,  1C 
post  1  Is.  6d.). 

Friday,  28th  April.  Rugs  and  C; 
Works  of  Art  and  Continental  Furnitui 

property  of  various  owners.  Catalogi 
(post  free). 
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pair  of  panels  from  a  Deisis,  Moscow,  sixteenth  century, 
12J  by  7  A  inches. 


MONDAY,  10th  APRIL 

RUSSIAN  AND  GREEK  ICONS 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 

Lt.-Col.  C.  D.  A.  FENWICK 

The  Estate  of 
the  late  Mrs.  M.  G.  M.  WILLIAMS 

Sir  HERBERT  G.  MAR  YON-WILSON,  Bt. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  TORPHICHEN 

and  other  owners 

Catalogue,  13  plates,  2s.  6d.  {by  post  3s.  6d.) 


TUESDAY,  18th  APRIL 

sE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of 
late  ALFRED  E.  PEARSON,  Esq. 
C.  W.  KLEFT,  Esq. 
Col.  R.  G.  LEVETT 
A.  CRAIG,  Esq. 
and  other  owners 

Illustrated  Catalogue 


An  unknown  Worcester  group  of  canaries,  c.  1779,  7  inches  high  and  6|  inches  wide. 


SOTHEBY'S 

WEDNESDAY,  19th  APRIL 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  Major-General  Sir  GEORGE  BURNS,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,~M. 
Sir  KENNETH  CLARK,  K.C.B.,  C.H.,  OLIVER  E.  P.  WYATT,  Esq. 
Mr.  L.  E.  VAN  LEEUWEN  BOOMKAMP,  of  Twello,  Holland,  and  other  owners 


Salomon  van  Ruysdael.  Landscape  with  a  View  of  The  Hague.  On  panel  2<H  by  43A  inches. 
Catalogue,  44  plates,  5s.  (by  post  6s.  6d.) 


II 

DTHEBY'S 

WEDNESDAY,  26th  APRIL 

i'RESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
*  INTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of 

Lord  SIEFF  OF  BRIMPTON 

[r.  THEODORE  H.  CUMMINGS, 
of  Beverly  Hills 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  H.  CLARK, 
of  Dallas 

Ir.  JACQUES  ARPELS,  of  Paris 

Mrs.  HAZEL  C.  BOISE 

and  other  owners 

igue,  X9  plates,  22  in  colour,  15s.  (by  post  16s.  6d.) 


Eugene  Boudin.  La  Plage  dc  Trouville.  Signed  and  dated  *S9.  211  by  35  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 

TUESDAY,  2nd  MAY 

THE  MACKINTOSH  COLLECTION  OF 
TOBY  JUGS 

the  property  of  the  late  Lord  MACKINTOSH  of  Halifax 


Two  Midshipmite  and  a  fiddler  Toby  jug,  7  to  7|  inches. 


Lord  Howe,  Rodney's  Sailor  and  The  Thin  Man,  Ralph  Wood  Toby  jugs,  9f,  11. g  and  9\  inches. 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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itreet,  Haymarket.  Here  also  Eliza  Godfrey  produced  many  fine  pieces  of  plate. 
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Exhibiting  at  the  ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION,  New  York  City 

May  24th  -  June  7th,  1967 


An  interesting  early  18th  Century  walnut  wing  chair  with  cross  grained 
moulding  to  the  seat  rail  and  carved  shell  motifs  on  the  knees. 
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•hugborough,  Staffordshire 

jrt  1:  The  Park  and  its  Monuments 


/|ES  LEES-MILNE 


1UG  BOROUGH,  since  the  seventeenth  century  the 
rincipal  seat  of  the  Anson  family,  was  first  opened  to  visitors 
year.  After  prolonged  negotiations  the  house  and  grounds 
handed  over  to  the  National  Trust  by  the  British  Treasury, 
h  accepted  them  in  part  payment  of  two  lots  of  heavy  death 
s.  The  Trust  with  the  government's  financial  help  and  Mr. 
Fowler's  artistic  guidance  has  repaired,  re-decorated  and  re- 
jged  the  house,  and  is  still  in  process  of  rehabilitating  the 
umcnts  in  the  park  for  which  Shugborough  is  famed.  All 
rate  rooms  are  now  on  view  and  are  maintained  by  the 
ordshire  County  Council  under  the  National  Trust's  super- 
n.  The  present  Earl  of  Lichfield  lives  in  a  wing  of  the  house, 
though  Shugborough  has  for  centuries  been  private  pro- 
$  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
:onnoisscurs  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  pinioned  nature.  Such 
jns  looked  upon  it  as  an  elysium  of  taste,  a  superb  com- 
ion  of  fine  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  landscape,  of 
;ort  in  which  England  has  excelled  all  others.  It  vied  with 
ley,  Hawkcstone  and  Stourhead  in  combining  these  attrac- 
;  and  moreover  could,  like  them,  be  visited  by  almost  any 
iger  provided  his  carriage  was  splendid  and  his  address 
eel  enough.  In  consequence  the  references  to  Shugborough  in 
rs  and  the  journals  of  tours  in  the  eighteenth  century  are 
erous.  It  is  in  general  a  well  documented  property,  abound- 
also  in  records  made  by  topographical  artists  and  by  the 
drum  keepers  of  account  books. 

(though  several  generations  of  the  Anson  family  helped  to 
e  the  Shugborough  which  we  see  today,  the  first  and  fore- 


most creator  was  Thomas.  This  endearing  and  cultivated  man 
inherited  in  1720.  Like  many  young  men  of  his  class  he  travelled. 
Thomas  Anson  went  further  afield  than  most.  He  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a  firman  in  August,  1734,  to  visit  the 
Levant.  In  1740  he  sailed  to  the  Middle  East,  passing  through 
Alexandria,  Cairo  and  Aleppo.  He  may  even  have  visited  Greece 
where  perhaps  he  derived  his  abiding  love  of  the  'gusto  Greco'. 
He  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  and  at 
some  unspecified  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  James,  or  as  he 
was  better  known,  'Athenian'  Stuart.  He  became  Stuart's  most 
constant  patron  and  somehow  managed  to  control  that  way- 
ward and  maddeningly  unbusinesslike  toper.  He  was  likewise  to 
become  the  patron  of  Reynolds,  Scheemakers,  Nollekens, 
Wedgwood  and  Matthew  Boulton.  He  also  welcomed  to  Shug- 
borough as  his  friends,  professors,  men  of  letters,  poets,  travellers 
and  botanists. 

Thomas  Anson  was  until  1762  a  squire  of  only  moderate 
means.  In  that  year  he  was  left  a  fortune  by  his  younger  brother 
George,  Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  famous  circumnavigator,  who 
had  been  created  Lord  Anson  in  1747.  Thomas  thereupon 
found  himself  able  to  transform  Shugborough  from  a  squire's 
dwelling  into  a  county  seat  of  imposing  dimensions. 

Thomas's  sudden  access  of  wealth  was  accompanied  by 
genuine  distress  at  the  Admiral's  loss.  The  brothers  were  de- 
voted, and  their  affection  had  been  cemented  when  Lady  Anson 
(bom  Elizabeth  Yorke)  died  in  1760.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  brothers  loved  this  spirited  lady  more.  While  the  Admiral 
and  his  wife  were  alive  they  spent  much  of  their  spare  time  at 


irt  of  the  east  front.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Shugborough  was  a  widely-known  place  of 
•image  for  connoisseurs  of  the  arts. 
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2.  The  West  front.  'Athenian'  Stuart's  house  of  c.  1760-70  was  much 
altered  by  Samuel  Wyatt  between  1792  and  1806. 


Shugborough  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  bachelor  Thomas's 
improvements.  The  first  fruit  of  their  partnership  there  was  the 
Chinese  House  (sec  colour  illustration)  in  the  garden  to  the  north- 
west of  the  house. 

This  building  is  important  in  that  it  is  the  earliest  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  Chinese  style  to  survive  in  England.  In  1748  it 
was  descfibed  in  a  letter  as  'extremely  pretty'.  It  must  date  after 
1744  in  which  year  the  Admiral  returned  from  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  which  included  a  call  at  Canton.  Thomas  Pennant  (in 
1782)  called  it  'a  true  pattern  of  the  architecture  of  that  nation 
[China],  not  a  mongrel  invention  of  British  carpenters  .  .  .'  In 
such  a  category  belonged  perhaps  the  (reputedly)  first  Chinese 
temple  to  be  built  on  English  soil,  namely  the  one  in  Kcw 
Gardens.  It  appeared  about  1745  and  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Goupy,  the  anglicized  French  painter  of  fans,  by  whom 
incidentally  James  Stuart  was  given  employment  as  a  young  man. 
Now  although  Stuart's  name  is  associated  with  most  of  the  park 
ornaments  which  Thomas  Anson  built  at  Shugborough  in  later 
years,  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  Chinese  I  louse,  because  he 
was  then  in  Italy  with  Nicholas  Revett  contemplating  a  voyage 
to  study  Greek  remains.  The  result  of  their  visit  to  Greece 
between  1751  and  1755  was  the  delayed  publication  in  1762  of 
volume  1  of  the  celebrated  'Antiquities  of  Athens'.  A  water- 
colour  at  Shugborough  by  Moses  Griffith  of  c.  1780  shows  the 
Chinese  House  much  as  it  looks  today,  with  wide  upturned  caves 
and  a  jaunty  little  double  brimmed  hat.  The  windows  still  retain 
the  glazing  of  crazy  pattern  which  we  usually  associate  with  the 
backs  and  arms  of  dining-room  chairs  in  the  'Chinese  Chip- 
pendale' mode.  Within,  a  three-arched  alcove  remains;  it  is  painted 
scarlet  and  gold.  But  the  rococo  plaster  ceiling,  the  mirror 
pictures,  the  fret  tables  and  rushbottom  chairs  made  for  it,  and  the 
porcelain  it  contained,  were  removed  for  safety  to  the  big 
house  in  1885.  The  ceiling  may  still  be  seen  re-erected  in  the 
Verandah  Room  and  some  of  the  contents  in  other  rooms  of  the 
house. 

If  the  Chinese  House  at  Shugborough  coincided  in  date  with 
that  built  in  Kcw  Gardens,  the  Shugborough  pagoda  consider- 
ably antedated  Chamber's  better  known  pagoda  raised  for  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  between  1757  and  1762.  Lady  Anson, 
writing  to  the  Admiral  in  November,  1752,  announced  that  the 
'skeleton'  of  the  pagoda  was  up  'and  promises  greatly'.  It  stood 


somewhere  between  the  subsequent  Tower  of  the  Winds  and  jel 
house.  Compared  with  the  more  convincing  ten-storeyed  Km 
pagoda  the  Shugborough  one  was  of  five  stages  and,  to  judfl 
from  another  of  Moses  Griffith's  watercolours,  a  squatter  ana 
altogether.  We  do  not  know  by  whom  this  oriental  fantasy  4J 
designed,  but  the  Admiral  doubtless  gave  much  needed  arhM 
from  his  first-hand  experience  of  real  pagodas  in  Canton, 
1770  it  had  disappeared  from  the  park. 

A  more  conventional  landscape  feature  and  one  redolentH 
Gothic  romanticism  was  the  'Ruin',  made  out  of  bits  and  P'<TM 
.  of  the  old  house  and  set  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Sjl 
which  flows  past  the  west  front  of  Shugborough.  Opposite,H 
the  further  bank,  was  a  classical  ruin,  possibly  an  adaptation* 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Most  of  the  Gofl 
and  all  of  the  classical  ruin  has  disappeared. 

By  the  early  sixties  at  any  rate  Thomas  Anson  had  qu 
turned  away  from  Rome  to  Greece.  In  which  year  did  he :  I 
engage  the  services  of  Stuart ;  The  architect's  letters  to  B 
patron  begin  in  1764.  On  19th  July  he  refers  to  improvement  I 
the  Orangery — the  Greenhouse  he  calls  it — which  he  is  buile  I 
to  the  north-west  of  the  house  and  gives  directions  how  '  I 
Webb'  is  to  have  wrought  and  gilded  the  lead  vases  he  hasl 
signed  for  the  entablature  of  the  pedimented  and  alcoved  I 
facing  the  river.  Six  years  later  Stuart  writes  to  his  client  at  I 
some  large  canvases  which  are  being  prepared  by  NichB 
Thomas  Dall  for  the  house,  including  one  scenic  backcloth  foi  I 
Greenhouse.  The  subject  is  to  be  a  view  of  the  temple  of  MinB 
Polias.  Whereas  the  canvases  in  the  present  Dining  Room  ai  I 
tempera,  the  Orangery  one  was  to  'be  executed  in  oil,  as  it  M 
then  be  safe  from  the  effluvia  of  the  orange  trees'.  As  well  as  E)H 
classical  canvas  and  the  orange  trees,  the  Greenhouse  displaH 
sculpture  collected  by  Anson  through  the  agency  of  NolleM 
in  Rome  and  Sir  John  Dick,  the  Consul  at  Leghorn. 

I  he  <  Ircenhouse  elicited  unstinted  admiration  from  visitoiB 
Shugborough  and  its  merits  were  sung  in  rather  halting  veraH 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  Miss  Anna  Seward. 

'See',  she  exclaimed,  'where  the  stately  colonnade  extends 

Its  pillar'd  length,  to  shade  the  sculptured  forms 

Of  Demigods  or  Heroes,  and  protect 

From  the  cold  northern  blast  each  tender  plant . . .' 
The  tantalizing  view  we  get  of  it  through  trees  in  a  paintinjbv 
Dall  proves  that  it  was  far  more  ambitious  than  the  avejle 
Georgian  orangery  in  country  house  grounds.  How  Greckjit 
was  is  now  difficult  to  assess,  for  it  was  demolished  about  180 

There  are  at  least  four  important  monuments  by  Stuart  wjch 
remain  in  the  park.  The  Doric  Temple,  the  Arch  of  Hadrianhc 
Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Temple  of  the  Windsirc 
deliberate  Athenian  copies.  The  least  interesting  is  the  Eric 
Temple.  It  follows  one  which  Stuart  built  at  Hagley  in  I758nd 
reproduces  the  hexastyle  end  of  the  mid-fifth  century 
Theseum  at  Athens.  Like  that  disappointing  monument  therjpB 
stiffness  about  the  Shugborough  portico  set  on  a  low-lying  mi- 
which  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  Hagley  precedent  ovpt 
commanding  slope. 

The  Arch  of  Hadrian  is  much  more  imposing.  It  stands  piMii 
inently  on  a  knoll  and — if  it  is  not  heresy  to  say  such  a  thuH 
because  of  its  finer  site  and  grander  proportions  surpasse^H 
second-century  (A.D.)  arch  which  the  Roman  Emperor  er^H 
to  demarcate  the  limit  of  the  primitive  city  of  Theseus.  SjH 
actually  submitted  an  estimate,  which  was  accepted  in  H 
when  building  began.  It  was  only  after  the  Admiral's  deathH 
the  bereaved  brother  decided  to  make  the  Arch  a  memori^B 
Lord  and  Lady  Anson.  In  August,  1763,  the  MarchioneJH| 
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we.  The  East  front.  The  architectural  elegance  of  Shugborough  is 
;ely  due  to  Thomas  Anson  who  in  1762  began  to  transform  what  had 
n  a  house  of  modest  proportions  into  an  imposing  country  house. 


ow  left.  One  of  Thomas  Anson's  imaginative  creations  was  this  'Chinese 
use'.  It  ante-dates  the  ten-storied  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  London,  and 


is  said  to  be  the  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the  Chinese  taste  to  survive 
in  England.  It  dates  from  c.  1746. 

Below  right.  The  Doric  Temple.  This  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the 
four  important  monuments  which  surround  Shugborough.  In  style  it 
follows  a  similar  example  built  at  Hagley  Park,  Worcestershire,  in  1758 
and  reproduces  the  hexastyle  end  of  the  mid-fifth  century  B.C.  Theseum 
at  Athens. 


3.  Above.  The  'Ruin',  a  pleasant  landscape  feature  and  one  redolent  of 
Gothic  romanticism,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sow. 


4.  Below.  The  Shepherd's  Monument,  a  rustic  Doric  tabernacle  enshrining 
a  marble  relief  by  Scheemakers  of  Poussin's  painting  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego. 


5.  The  Arch  of  Hadrian.  Standing  on  a  prominent  site  and  of  grand  ]> 
portions,  it  was  started  in  1761  and  subsequently  became  a  memoriato 
Lord  and  Lady  Anson. 

Grey  on  a  visit  to  Shugborough  wrote  that  it  was  'a  rust 
beautiful  structure  that  has  been  long  begun,  but  will  nol  1 
understand  ...  be  applied  to  a  different  purpose  from  wkt 
could  first  be  intended'.  All  that  was  now  required  of  the  ani- 
tect  was  to  provide  for  the  upper  openings  a  central  pedestato 
support  naval  trophies,  flanked  by  sarcophagi  bearing  the  busot 
George  and  Elizabeth  Anson.  These  additional  commemorate 
features  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Peter  Schcemalrs 
who,  Stuart  wrote  to  Thomas  a  year  later,  'is  very  happy  that  iu 
approve  his  trophies'.  And  again  in  June  of  1769:  'Mr.  Scle- 
makers  has  modelled  one  of  the  medallions  for  the  Arch,  an.  1 
am  much  pleased  with  it.  Neptune  and  Minerva  are  establish 
naval  discipline'.  4 

In  June,  1764,  Anson  was  choosing  a  suitable  site  on  a  molid 
overlooking  the  river  Sow  for  the  Choragic  Monumcniot 
Lysicratcs.  The  Athenian  prototype,  known  affectionately  to  eiy 
modern  travellers  as  the  Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,  had  ten 
built  in  334  B.C.  below  the  Acropolis  to  honour  the  leader  Fa 
choral  victory  in  the  theatre.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  Giek 
Corinthian  order  was  used  externally.  A  cylindrical  matJe 
cella  on  a  square  limestone  base  was  made  to  carry  the  rjjse 
tripod.  Stuart  reproduced  this  little  monument,  which  he  ad 
illustrated  in  his  book,  with  meticulous  exactitude.  On  23rd  J  v. 
1769,  he  wrote  to  his  patron  that  'the  tripod  is  in  great  forwd- 
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June,  1764,  Anson  was  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for  this  Choragic 
iment  of  Lysicrates,  a  cylindrical  marble  (ella  which  in  1769  was 
ng  completion. 


7.  Visiting  Shugborough  in  1767,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  expressed  disappoint- 
ment at  this  'Tower  of  the  Winds'  which  he  considered  'no  better  than  an 
octagonal  pigeon  house'. 


.  In  fact  considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  in  prov- 
!  1  a  bowl  that  would  not  crush  the  masonry  with  its  metal 
;ht.  Josiah  Wedgwood  even  proposed  firing  a  pottery  bowl 
le  Etruria  works.  When  the  National  Trust  took  over 
i  'borough  the  tripod  which  Stuart  finally  erected  had  been 
ing  for  a  long  time.  Last  year  the  Trust  reproduced  from 
rt's  illustration  a  new  bowl  in  fibre  glass,  painted  to  resemble 
ize  and  parcel  gilt. 

r  Joseph  Banks  on  a  visit  to  Shugborough  in  1767  found  the 
'er  of  the  Winds  a  disappointment,  and  'no  better  than  an 
gonal  pigeon  house'.  But  today,  judging  it  from  Moses 
Pith's  sketch  (c.  1780),  it  appears  enchanting.  It  was  then  cn- 
:y  surrounded  by  water,  its  two  distyle  porticos  approached 
Chinese  Chippendale'  bridges  reflected  in  the  pool  like  threads 
ossamer.  The  pyramidal  roof  supported  a  huge  gold  weather 
:  of  a  triton  holding  a  rod  (the  vane).  The  octagonal  sides 
:  not  then  surmounted  by  bold  reliefs  of  the  winds,  as  upon 
Athenian  original  designed  by  a  benefactor  called  Andronicus 
testes  in  75  B.C.  The  reliefs  are  shown  in  a  later  illustration 
tuart's  copy  by  Griffith.  The  windows  were  a  departure  by 
rt  from  Andronicus's  model  which  had  been  intended  for  a 
lie  clock  tower,  the  faces  having  sundials  under  the  reliefs  of 
eight  winds.  Alas,  wartime  military  occupation  and  post- 
hooligans  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  Tower  of  the 


Winds.  Inside  there  is  now  nothing  left  beyond  the  beautiful 
coffered  ceiling  of  the  dome. 

There  arc  in  the  garden  close  to  the  house  two  monuments  of 
a  personal  and  touching  character.  We  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
Stuart  was  responsible  for  them.  One  is  the  memorial  to  Lord 
Anson's  cat  which  accompanied  him  in  the  Centurion  during  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  purpose  of  this  beautiful 
pcdestalled  urn,  on  top  of  which  a  complacent  tabby  reclines  and 
doubtless  purrs,  bears  out  a  contemporary's  description  of  the 
kind-hearted  Admiral  as  a  man  w  ho  went  round  the  world 
without  ever  being  in  it.  The  other  is  the  Shepherd's  Monument, 
a  rustic  Doric  tabernacle  enshrining  a  marble  relief  by  Schee- 
makers  of  Poussin's  painting,  'Et  in  Arcadia  Ego',  wherein  an  old 
shepherd  is  shown  deciphering  the  inscription  of  a  tomb.  The 
figure  here  is  almost  certainly  meant  to  signify  Thomas  Anson 
extolling  the  virtues  of  his  adored  sister-in-law,  that  'woman  of 
extraordinary  goodness  of  heart  <.\  now  ers  of  mind',  to  quote  the 
words  of  her  obituary.  Indeed  their  correspondence  had  been 
conducted  in  idyllic  phraseology,  fashionable  in  the  sophistic- 
ated circles  of  their  time.  'Gentil  Berger'  is  how  she  playfully 
addressed  him.  And  in  this  pastoral  guise  the  faithful  old  bachelor 
commemorated  his  platonic  love  for  her.  (The  author  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Christopher  Wall,  the  National 
Trust's  representative  in  the  Midlands.) 
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The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  5 


Germany.  Part  III.  Erasmus  Hornick  and  the 
Goldsmiths  of  Augsburg 

£ 

J.  F.  HAYWARD 


THE  last  two  articles  in  this  series  were  concerned  with  the  city 
of  Niirnberg  in  which  the  Antwerp-born  goldsmith, 
Erasmus  Hornick,  worked  from  1559  until  1566.  His  first  place 
of  residence  in  Germany  is  believed,  however,  to  have  been  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Augsburg,  and  the  archives  of  that  city  con- 
tain a  number  of  documentary  references  to  him  between  his 
marriage  there  in  1555  and  his  death  in  1583.1  By  his  marriage  on 
27  July  1555  with  Afra  Haug,  daughter  of  Thomas  Haug,  Horn- 
ick not  only  gained  the  privilege  of  citizenship  of  Augsburg  but 
allied  himself  to  one  of  the  leading  patrician  merchant  families  of 
the  city.  Two  inferences  may  be  made  from  this  alliance,  firstly 
that  he  must  have  already  achieved  some  considerable  renown  in 
Augsburg  by  the  year  of  his  marriage  and  secondly  that  he  had 
been  resident  in  the  city  for  some  time  prior  to  it.  Unfortunately 
no  further  evidence  is  available  on  these  two  points. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Erasmus  Hornick  in  the  Augsburg 
Steuerbticher  (rate  books)  dates  from  1558,  three  years  after  his 
marriage,  when  he  was  assessed  at  2  fl.  20  kr.  The  absence  of  his 
name  in  the  intervening  years  may  mean  that  he  was  temporarily 
employed  outside  Augsburg  at  one  of  the  German  courts.  From 
1559  to  1566  he  was  in  Niirnberg  and  he  presumably  returned  to 
Augsburg  in  the  latter  year.  By  1 570  he  was  certainly  working  as 
a  goldsmith  in  Augsburg  for  he  is  described  as  such  in  an  entry  in 
the  Pflegschaftsbuch  for  23.10.1570.  His  first  wife,  Afra  Haug,  died 
in  this  same  year  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  and  in  November 
I  lornick  married  for  the  second  time.  In  the  entry  of  his  marriage 
Hornick  was  described  as  a  Freykiinstler,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
a  member  of  a  guild  but  was  self-employed,  finding  commissions 
for  work  wherever  he  could,  probably  for  the  most  part  outside 
Augsburg  at  the  court  of  one  or  other  of  the  many  ruling  princes 
of  Germany. 

From  time  to  time  he  turned  his  hand  to  other  matters  than  the 
art  of  the  goldsmith.  His  activities  as  a  designer  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  articles,  but  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Niirnberg  City  Council  shows  that  he  also  embarked  upon 
military  matters.2  According  to  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  May 
24,  1578  the  famous  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Niirnberg,  Wcn- 
zel  Jamnitzer,  was  requested  to  write  to  Erasmus  Hornick,  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  Augsburg,  in  reply  to  the  offer  he  had  made  to 
the  Council  of  certain  new  inventions  relating  to  artillery  and 
other  warlike  equipment  and  inform  him  that,  as  the  city  had 
hitherto  had  no  need  of  such  armament,  he  should  offer  them 
elsewhere.  Not  one  of  his  many  known  drawings  relates  to 
military  stores  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  know  what  manner 
of  invention  he  was  offering. 

Unfortunately  we  know  practically  nothing  of  Hornick's 
activities  in  Augsburg  apart  from  this  effort  to  obtain  employ- 


which  a  realistically  treated  snail  emerges.  Made  by  a  member  of  the  Hter 
family  of  Augsburg  before  1564  in  which  year  it  was  presented  ti 
Zurich  Painters'  Guild.  Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum,  Zurich  (LoaiWo. 
2855)- 
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iding  salt,  the  foot  and  stem  of  silver-gilt,  the  body  of  amethystine 
.  Augsburg  mark  and  maker's  mark  unidentified.  About  1560-80. 
Museum,  Waddesdon  Bequest  (No.  122). 


as  a  military  engineer.  The  title  page  of  a  set  of  drawings 
;rly  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  dated  1569, 
>  to  say  after  his  return  from  Niirnberg.  He  must,  therefore, 
continued  to  produce  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  the  very 
hat  he  was  appointed  in  1582  to  the  Imperial  Workshop  of 
mperor  Rudolph  II  in  Prague  implies  that  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  of  the  Augsburg  masters. 

hough  the  two  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg  were  the 
centres  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft  in  16th  century  Germany,  the 
e  of  development  was  not  entirely  parallel  in  them.  During 
st  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  three  decades  of 
xteenth  century  Daniel  Hopfer  was  working  in  Augsburg, 
icing  engraved  designs  which  gained  some  recognition  clse- 
e  in  Germany.  After  his  death  in  1536,  the  centre  of  the 
n  book  and  engraved  ornament  industry  moved  to  N  iim- 
where  generations  of  artists,  beginning  with  the  Kleinmeister, 
iced  innumerable  designs  for  the  use  of  craftsmen  and 
ially  for  the  goldsmith.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
that  in  Daniel  Mignot  an  Augsburg  master  appeared  who 
iced  important  designs  for  the  goldsmith.  During  the 
d  half  of  the  16th  century  it  was  the  engraved  ornament  of 
tbcrg  masters  that  determined  fashion  in  the  goldsmith's 


shops,  not  only  in  Niirnberg  and  Augsburg  but  in  other  German 
towns  as  well.  It  was  very  probably  this  predominance  of  Niirn- 
berg in  the  publishing  world  that  induced  Hornick  to  leave 
Augsburg,  of  which  he  had  so  recently  become  a  citizen,  in  order 
to  launch  his  own  series  of  pattern  books. 

Unfortunately  the  Goldsmiths'  Guilds  of  Germany  were  not  so 
precise  in  their  regulations  as  those  of  England  and  though  one 
usually  finds  a  town  mark  and  a  maker's  mark,  there  is  no  date 
letter  to  provide  an  exact  year  of  manufacture.  In  considering 
Augsburg  silver  of  the  mid  and  later  16th  century  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  rely  on  style-criticism  in  order  to  follow  the  process 
of  development.  Dating  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  striking 
originality  of  many  of  these  Augsburg  pieces.  Some  degree  of 
Flemish  influence,  transmitted  by  immigrants  such  as  Hornick  is 
recognisable  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  thereafter  we 
find  an  impressive  display  of  imaginative  design  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  when  adherence  to  a  limited 
number  of  conventional  types  becomes  more  marked. 

The  first  two  illustrations  to  this  article  show  cups  in  the  design 
of  which  Flemish  influence  can  be  recognised.  The  sources  used 
seem  to  have  been  the  engraved  designs  of  Cornelis  Floris  and 


3.  Standing  cup  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  the  body,  foot  and  cover  embossed 
with  grotesque  masks  and  animal  heads,  the  Latin  inscription  round  the 
lip  refers  to  the  virtues  of  sobriety.  Augsburg  mark  and  maker's  mark 
HANS  monogram.  About  1560-80.  From  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter,  Burleigh  House,  Stamford. 
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4.  Standing  cup,  silver-gilt,  the  bowl  set  with  three  cast  medallions,  the 
bowl  and  foot  etched  with  maurcsque  bands.  Augsburg  mark  and  maker's 
mark  of  Hans  Ment.  About  1560-80.  Private  collection,  London. 


Vredeman  de  Vrics,  whose  designs  have  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  previous  articles  in  this  scries.'1  The  dcliciously 
imaginative  snail  cup  from  the  Schweizcrisches  Landesmuseum 
(No.  1)  is  supported  by  a  satyr  astride  a  tortoise  and  bound  by  a 
ribbon  around  his  waist  to  a  post  behind  him.  A  similar  treatment 
ot  the  stem  can  be  seen  in  Floris'  nautilus  shell  ewers'  while  a  shell 
with  snail's  head  emerging  can  be  seen  in  dc  Vrics'  design  for  a 
I  lydria.5  The  surface  of  the  outer  part  of  the  silver  shell  is  divided 
by  interlacing  strapwork  into  small  panels  filled  with  lion  masks, 
cherubs'  heads  and  bunches  of  fruit,  while  the  inner  spirals  arc 
embossed  with  crabs,  dolphins  and  all  the  various  monsters  known 
to  Renaissance  fantasy.  The  lid  in  the  form  of  a  highly  naturalistic 
snail  emerging  from  its  shell  achieves  the  shock  effect  often  found 
in  goldsmiths'  work  of  this  period.  This  cup  was  presented  to  the 
Zurich  Gesellschaft  der  Schildner  zitni  Sclmeggcii  (Guild  of  Painters 
at  the  sign  of  the  Snail)  by  Georg  Albrccht  of  Zurich  in  the  year 
1564.  It  is  evident  from  its  form  that  it  was  specially  commission- 
ed for  presentation  to  the  Guild  that  bore  this  curious  device,  and 
it  can  therefore  be  dated  to  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1564,  that  is,  to  the  period  of  the  full  blossoming  of  Mannerism 
in  the  art  of  the  goldsmith.  It  bears  the  maker's  mark  of  a  member 
of  the  Augsburg  family  of  Hueter.  Another  Augsburg  piece, 
presumably  meant  to  serve  as  a  salt,  has  a  base  of  similar  design  to 
the  snail  cup  but  the  stem  takes  the  form  of  a  merman  seated  on  a 


turtle  instead  of  a  faun  (No.  2).  The  circular  base  is  supported 
three   snails,    creatures   whose    grotesque   form  particuliy 
appealed  to  the  Mannerist  goldsmith.  The  bowl  is  in  this  <je 
composed  of  a  lump  of  amethystine  quartz.  As  a  rule  ie 
masters  of  the  Mannerist  period  preferred  to  work  such  mati- 
als  into  sophisticated  forms,  thus  demonstrating  the  dojjiina>e 
of  art  over  nature,  rather  than  leave  them,  as  in  this  c!e, 
in  their  natural  state.  The  composition  is  completed  bl a 
lively  figure  of  Neptune  seated  upon  a  dolphin.  The  designs  ofie 
two  last  mentioned  cups  depart  completely  from  the  com 
tional  forms  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sucl 
were  illustrated  in   The  Connoisseur  (March,  1967).  No 
original  is  the  extraordinary  standing  cup  and  cover  illustra 
in  No.  3 ;  although  the  basic  form  follows  the  conventiqp 
construction  and  shape  of  the  time — compare  the  cup  in  No.bJ 
its  master  has  achieved  originality  in  another  way  by  using  om 
ment  that  is  almost  repulsive  in  effect.  While  the  stenfl:.; 
composed  of  two  addorsed  satyrs  supporting  a  large  vase  on  tl> 
shoulders,  a  treatment  that  looks  back  once  again  to  FlenH 
prototypes,  the  foot,  bowl  and  cover  are  all  embossed  in  bB 
relief  and  with  striking  virtuosity  with  human,  animal  It  1 
grotesque  masks.  To  achieve  his  shock  effect  the  master  has  ha» 
sacrifice  the  harmonious  profile  which  is  an  almost  invariM 
feature  of  goldsmiths'  work  of  this  period.  It  was  not,  of  coim 
by  any  means  unusual  to  decorate  the  bowls  of  cups  with  ml 
in  relief,  but  these  were  often  cast  and  inset  in  holes  cut  to  recBfl 
them,  as  in  the  cup  in  No.  4.  In  the  case  of  the  cup  in  No.  3,w]|M 
was  made  by  a  goldsmith  who  signed  with  the  monogram  Hdlji 
all  the  masks  are  embossed  and,  instead  of  being  set  wi  1 1 
strapwork  cartouches,  they  merge  into  one  another.  The  ll 
inscription  around  the  top  of  the  bowl  consists  of  eight  eleBj 
couplets  extolling  the  virtues  of  sobriety,  a  theme  that  seems  tH 
contradicted  by  the  grape-vine  trails  that  run  all  over  the  suiH 
and  by  the  expressions  of  some  of  the  human  masks. 

The  maker  of  this  cup  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  ovmh 
Augsburg  goldsmiths;  amongst  other  pieces  he  made  the  col<T- 
ful  ewer  and  basin  since  1783  in  the  Schatzkammer  ofnfci 
Munich  Residence  but  previously  in  the  treasury^  of  the  Prcc 
Palatine  at  Mannheim  (No.  s).  This  particular  ewer  and  basil ire 
of  exceptional  interest  in  the  present  context  inasmuch  as  at  ast 
one  of  the  details  of  their  ornament  is  related  to  a  drawing})' 
Erasmus  Hornick.  It  is,  moreover,  thought  that  these  pieces  \toc 
made  about  1570 — during  Hornick's  residence  in  Augsburg.  |be- 
frieze  running  around  the  depression  in  the  basin  is  similar )  a 
number  of  friezes  designed  by  Hornick,  but  the  only  djaih 
that  is  common  to  them  is  the  figure  of  Neptune  standing  ft  a 
shell  drawn  by  four  sea-horses  and  holding  a  trident  (N06). 
This  figure  appears  on  the  design  for  a  dish  illustrated  in  lis 
series  {The  Connoisseur,  June  1964,  p.  95,  fig.  7).  This  partidar 
group  of  Neptune  and  sea-horses  was  not,  however,  an  oriiial 
invention  of  Hornick,  as  it  appears  already  in  the  form  of  a  rfk- 
crystal  carving  by  Giovanni  Bcrnardi  after  which  a  numbj'of 
bronze  plaquettes  exist."  The  same  group  appears  as  the  ce;fal 
panel  of  a  dish  design  by  Salviati  or  a  member  of  his  worksop. 
The  Augsburg  goldsmith  is  more  likely  to  have  used  the  Berr:di 
plaquette  or  the  Hornick  drawing  than  the  Salviati  drawing 
the  latter  Neptune's  body  is  turned  to  the  right  and  his  head  t< 
left,  whereas  in  the  two  former  and  in  the  dish  both  bod\  1 
head  of  Neptune  are  turned  to  the  left.  Close  parallels  to  1 
figures  on  the  dish  can  be  found  on  the  frieze  of  a  design  I 
ewer  amongsv  the  collection  of  Hornick  drawings  in  the  Vie 
and  Albert  Museum  and  also  on  another  ewer  design  in  his  pelt- 
ed pattern  book  of  vessels  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subset] 
article.  I 
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er  and  basin,  silver-gilt,  set  with  turquoises 
enamelled  black,  blue  and  white,  the  de- 
ion  of  the  basin  embossed  with  a  frieze  of 
ids,  Tritons  and  Hippocamps.  Augsburg 

and  maker's  mark  HANS  (as  No.  3).  About 
80.  Schatzkammer  der  Residenz,  Munich  (Cat. 
74). 


ctail  of  basin  (No.  5)  showing  figure  of 
une  drawn  on  a  shell  by  sea-horses.  The 
■  design  with  slight  variations  appears  on 
'ings  by  Salviati  and  Hornick  and  on  a  rock- 
al  intaglio  by  Giovanni  Bernardi. 
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7.  Above.  Standing  cup  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  embossed,  enamelled  in 
translucent  and  opaque  colours  and  set  with  precious  stones.  Augsburg 
mark  and  maker's  mark  (Haustnarke)  of  Elias  or  Cornelius  Gross.  Schatz- 
kammer  der  Residenz,  Munich  (Cat.  No.  575). 


8.  Right.  Detail  of  bowl  of  No.  7,  showing  band  of  mauresques  against  an 
opaque  enamelled  ground  and  band  of  translucent  enamel  around  the 
lip,  also  embossed  ornament  and  precious  stones  in  collet  settings. 


9.  Facing  page.  Detail  of  cover  of  No.  7  showing  cast  brackets,  figures 
of  putti  and  winged  horses. 


This  Augsburg  ewer  and  dish  display  originality  in  their  col  ir 
composition  if  not  in  their  design.  The  central  boss  and  c 
border  of  the  basin  and  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  ewer 
enamelled  with  mauresques  in  blue  and  white  against  a  blk 
ground,  each  enamelled  zone  being  framed  by  bands  of  sib-, 
gilt.  With  the  exception  of  the  frieze  of  sea-creatures  on  the  bai, 
the  surface  of  both  ewer  and  basin  are  profusely  set  with  :- 
quoiscs  in  collet  settings  (No.  5).  The  contrast  of  black,  white  d 
gold  combined  with  the  dominating  note  of  the  innumer.le 
turquoises  gives  to  these  pieces  an  effect  of  almost  oriental  sp  1- 
dour. 

Cups  and  other  vessels  of  conventional  form  were  produce  in 
great  number  by  the  Augsburg  goldsmiths,  but  the  more  gi;d 
masters  were  careful  to  introduce  features  that  gave  at  any  rat  in 
air  of  originality  to  their  designs.  Such  a  piece  is  the  magnificat 
standing  cup  and  cover  in  the  Schatzkammer  of  the  Mui;li 
Residenz.  (No.  7).  It  is  believed  to  date  from  about  1570  andiiie 
work  of  either  Elias  or  Cornelius  Gross.  Variety  has  been  L. 
ieved  firstly  by  adding  colour  in  the  form  of  enamelled  U 
richment,  both  translucent  and  opaque,  and  secondly  by  the  appx 
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ckets  and  hanging  swags  which  mask  the  otherwise  conven- 
lal  profile. The  large  brackets  attached  to  the  bowl  of  the  cup 
of  exceptionally  complex  form  (No.  8);  starting  in  a  volute 
he  top  of  which  is  attached  a  baluster  like  the  thumb-piece 
a  tankard,  they  develop  into  a  lion  mask  with  pendant  drap- 
s  issuing  from  a  cornucopia  terminating  below  in  a  cherub's 


head,  which  grows  out  of  a  stem  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  winged 
dragon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  typical  example  of 
Mannerist  delight  in  assembling  into  a  connected  sequence 
mutually  unrelated  elements  of  ornament.  Furthermore,  the 
surface  of  the  cup  is  enriched  by  settings  with  precious  stones  and 
by  bosses  decorated  with  champlcve  enamel.  The  body  of  the  cup, 


10.  Vase,  the  gilt  body  enclosed  within  a  pierced  shell  of  white  silver  em- 
bossed and  chased  with  cherubs 'heads,  flowers  and  foliage.  The  spray  of 
flowers  of  cut,  bent  and  shaped  silver  foil.  Augsburg  mark  and  maker's 
mark  of  a  member  of  the  Epfcnhauser  family;  made  before  1 596,  in  which 
year  it  was  included  in  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Tirol.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna  (No.  1 188). 

the  foot  and  cover  arc  embossed  with  satyrs  entrapped  within 
strapwork  and  set  with  cast  medallions,  masks,  etc.  With  its  great 
variety  of  decorative  treatment  this  cup  must  be  one  of  the  most 
cxtravagantlyornamentcdinexistence.The  decorative  themes  are, 
however,  associated  rather  than  worked  into  a  coherent  whole, 
and  the  cup  shows  something  of  the  lack  of  sophistication  in 
design  that  we  have  noticed  in  some  English  silver  of  the  same 
period.  The  overpowering  effect  of  the  all-over  decoration  that 
was  favoured  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  has  in  this  case  been  exaggerated  by  the  wish  of  its 
designer  to  get  away  from  the  familiar  forms  of  his  period  and 
offer  something  more  sumptuous  and  original.  Practically  every 


technique  of  silver-working  can  be  found  on  this  cup :  sculpt 
in  the  modelling  of  the  figure  that  crowns  its  cover  and  in 
putti,  sphinxes,  fauns,  etc.,  applied  to  its  surface  (No.  9),  casta 
in  the  applied  brackets  and  medallions  set  in  the  body,  emboss  | 
and  chasing  in  the  classical  masks  and  various  figure  subjects  \ 
foot,  bowl  and  cover,  etching  in  the  band  of  mauresque  orjiam  t 
running  round  the  bowl,  champleve  enamel  in  transluc  t 
colours  on  the  band  of  birds  and  flowers  below  the  lip,  opaie 
champleve  enamel  on  the  bosses  attached  to  the  foot  and  co  r 
and  jewellers'  work  in  the  setting  of  the  precious  stones  in  silv- 
gilt  collets. 

The  two  last  mentioned  pieces  are  both  enriched  with  enan- 
led  ornament;  this  enamel  was  fired  and  has,  therefore,  survive  1 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  fact,  many  more  pieces  vt  e 
originally  decorated  in  colour  than  would  now  appear  to  be  e 
case.  Instead  of  being  fired  the  enamel  was  applied  cold  (Kcr- 
mail)  and,  being  no  more  than  a  species  of  hard-setting  painiit 
has  disappeared  through  friction  when  the  silver  was  cleaned, 
favourite  use  of  Kaltcmail  was  to  pick  out  in  colour  the  ground 
etched  mauresques,  such  as  those  decorating  the  foot  and  the  n 
of  the  cup  (No.  4).  In  this  case  no  trace  remains. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  at  the  time,  most  admid 
achievements  of  the  famous  Niirnberg  master-goldsmith,  Wl- 
zel  Jamnitzer,  was  the  taking  of  models  from  newts,  lizafl 
snails,  small  insects  and  even  flowers  and  grasses  and  then  castjg 
them  in  silver.  His  dexterity  in  reproducing  natural  formsfif 
such  artificial  means  had  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sophisticated  t£e 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  it  was  very  m 
bably  to  this  same  taste  that  Erasmus  Hornick  meant  to  apjal 
when  he  produced  the  set  of  drawings  of  vases  filled  with  flovjn 
that  were  intended  to  be  made  of  cut  and  shaped  silver  sh|fc 
Silver  blossoms  made  in  this  way  were  extremely  fragile  and  \ta 
few  examples  have  survived.  The  most  famous  form  part  of  le 
decorative  scheme  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer's  monumental  tde 
centrc  that  was  commissioned  by  the  Niirnberg  City  Couiil, 
illustrated  in  a  preceding  article  in  this  series.  Two  others  i$ 
however,  known  to  me,  one  in  the  Dortmund  Museum,'  m 
other  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna  (No.  10).  14 
latter  piece  is  known  to  have  been  made  before  1596  since  lie 
included  in  the  Inventory  of  property  left  by  the  Archdce 
Ferdinand  of  Tirol  which  was  prepared  in  that  year.  It  bears  le 
Augsburg  town  mark  and  the  maker's  mark  of  a  member  ofie 
Epfcnhauser  family.  It  is  described  in  the  inventory  in  the  folkv- 
ing  terms :  A  fine  and  artistic  vase  with  a  gilt  body  encased  wiiin 
a  pierced  silver  cover,  with  two  handles;  in  the  vase  stand  artic 
flowers  and  grasses:  it  could  not  be  weighed  but  is  reckone<at 
700  Gulden.8 

To  be  cotitiitc 


NOTES 

1  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  H.  F.  Deininger,  Director  of  the  Stadtarchiv,  AugsburjiOt 
his  generous  co-operation  in  searching  the  archives  under  his  care  for  referent  to 
Erasmus  Hornick.  The  hitherto  unpublished  documentary  references  to  Ho:|ck 
given  below  are  all  due  to  him. 

2  Frankenburger:  Bcitrage  zur  Gcschichte  Wenzel  Jamnitzers  und  seiner  Fade. 
Strassburg,  1901,  No.  84. 

3  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  156,  June  and  August  1964. 

4  The  Connoisseur,  June  1964,  p.  93. 

5  The  Connoisseur,  August  1964,  p.  253. 

6  Illustrated  E.  F.  Bange:  Die  Italienischen  Bronzen,  Reliefs  und  Plaketlen,  Biin. 
1922,  no.  813. 

7  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  Neumann  of  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienn;:ot 
drawing  my  attention  to  this  piece. 

8  The  actual  wording  is:  Ain  schoner  kunstlicher  krueg,  der  grund  dessien 
vergult  und  daruber  durchaus  mit  durchbrochner  silberner  arbait,  mit  zvm 
vergulten  henden,  auf  dem  krueg  gar  kunstliche  steudl  und  pluemen;  hanit 
gewegen  kunden  werden  und  aber  gestanden  700  gulden. 
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The  Wrightsman  Collection  - 
m  Fifth  Avenue 

id  a  sumptuous,  scholarly  catalogue 


DFFREY  DE  BELLAIGUE 

'HE  lament  is  often  heard  that  the  era  of  great  collecting  is  an 

activity  of  the  past,  that  today  a  would-be  collector,  how- 
I  •  rich  he  may  be,  must  perforce  content  himself  with  the 
j  nd  best.  The  catalogue  of  the  Wrightsman  Collection,  of 

ch  the  first  two  volumes  are  the  subject  of  this  review,  is  a 

ing  refutation  of  this  belief. 

he  two  volumes  on  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  and 

I  ishings  contain  287  catalogue  entries  relating  to  over  500 
j  ks  of  art.  In  addition  to  an  introduction  of  54  pages  there  is  an 

.-ndix  on  Savonnerie  carpets  and  Saint-Cyr  embroidery, 
*  ;raphies  of  the  principal  craftsmen  mentioned  in  the  text,  a 
j  sary  of  French  terms  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography.  Each 
y  is  accompanied  by  a  photograph  or  photographs  (34  in 
j  >ur) ;  in  addition  the  craftsmen's  stamps  and  the  inventory 
id  marks  are  reproduced  in  each  instance, 
j  he  form  of  the  entries  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tor's  earlier  catalogue  of  the  furniture  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
,  though  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  layout  of  the 
and  of  the  photographs.  Admirers  of  the  Wallace  Collection 
logue — which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  high  point  in  the  art  of 
loguing  works  of  art,  and  one  which  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
l>assed — will  find  in  the  present  two  volumes  a  worthy 
:essor  in  the  same  tradition.  Each  piece  is  examined  with  the 
e  meticulous  care,  and  all  the  relevant  information  is  set  out 
j  rly  and  concisely  in  a  style  which  enlivens  what,  by  the  very 
ire  of  a  catalogue,  tends  to  be  a  repetitious  recital  of  facts. 

I I  the  introduction  the  author  traces  the  history  of  American 
ecting  of  French  eighteenth-century  works  of  art  up  to  the 

decade  of  this  century.  He  draws  extensively  on  his  wide 
I  ling  of  French,  American  and  English  literature  to  illustrate 
j  changing  attitudes  towards  this  art. 

1  ienjamin  Franklin  was  disgusted ;  John  Adams  was  reproving ; 
8>mas  Jefferson  was  an  active  collector.  Before,  however,  the 
I  it  era  of  American  collecting  of  French  art  of  the  eighteenth 

tury  in  the  early  twentieth  century — the  era  of  Morgan,  Frick 
Blumenthal — the  only  two  important  collectors  were 

ivemeur  Morris,   who  succeeded   Franklin  as  American 

dent  in  Paris  in  1789,  and  Colonel  Swan  who  in  the  1790's 
I  tered  commodities  such  as  wheat,  rice  and  saltpetre  for  works 
1  rt  which  he  selected  from  among  the  sequestered  property  of 

emigres. 

ifter  Swan,  French  furniture  of  the  ancien  regime  fell  from 
ce.  The  nineteenth  century  associated  eighteenth-century 
uture  and  furnishings  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  previous 


age.  This  association  of  ideas  also  seems  to  have  occurred  to  at 
least  one  eighteenth-century  writer:  J-B.  de  Bastide.  In  his 
novel,  La  Petite-Maison  published  in  1752,  the  hero-come-scduccr 


Combined  work,  writing,  reading  table  and  music  stand,  attributed  to 
Martin  Carlin  (maitre  1766-85).  H.  (closed)  30J  inches  (77  5  cm.);  H.  (maxi- 
mum extension)  43!  inches  (1 10  8  cm.);  W.  15J  inches  (40  o  cm.);  D.  12$ 
inches  (31  4  cm.).  Veneered  in  oak,  with  ebony,  tulipwood  and  black  and 
gold  Japanese  lacquer.  The  mounts  are  of  bronze  chased  and  gilded. 
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tries  to  atune  to  his  advances  the  lady  of  his  choice  by  leading 
her  through  a  series  of  apartments  furnished  in  a  contemporary 
style  of  dazzling  and  voluptuous  richness. 

Despite  the  antagonism  of  most  professional  art-historians 
rewards  the  French  eighteenth  century,  works  of  art  of  this 
period  have  remained  in  constant  favour  among  European 
collectors  since  the  1860's  and  in  America  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  One  argument  advanced  for  their  continuing  appeal  is 
practical.  Much  of  the  eighteenth-century  furniture  was  made  to 
fit  the  intimate  private  apartments,  the  aids  a  rats  as  they  were 
once  scornfullv  labelled.  The  pieces  for  these  rooms  had  to  be 
small  in  scale,  multi-purpose  and  comfortable.  These  require- 
ments, scale  and  comfort,  still  apply.  Significantly  the  Wrights- 
man  Collection  is  not  housed  in  a  rambling  mansion  on  Rhode 
Island  but  in  a  compact  apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue.  We  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  piece  comparable  in  scale  to  the  Boulle 
wardrobes  nine  foot  tall  to  be  found  in  museums  like  the  Louvre, 
or  in  palaces  like  Windsor  Castle.  The  tallest  piece  in  the  Wrights- 
man  Collection  is  five  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Though  the  formation  of  a  modern  collection  is  limited 
inevitably  by  what  is  available,  the  range  among  eighteenth- 
century  works  of  art  is  still  sufficiently  wide  for  a  modern  collec- 
tor to  give  expression  to  his  personal  taste. 

The  Royal  Collection,  the  Wallace  Collection  and  Waddesdon 
Manor  contain  numerous  examples  of  furniture  veneered  in 
Boulle  marquetry ;  there  are  none  in  the  Wrightsman  Collection. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  interesting  section  devoted  to 
picture  frames,  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  older  collections. 
Though  there  are  some  very  important  individual  examples  of 
menuiserie,  and  decorative  bronzes,  the  principal  strength  is  in 
ebaiisterie. 

Particularly  well  represented  are  the  iblnistes  who  worked  for 
the  marchands-merciers,  supplying  them  with  furniture  that  was 
generally  small  in  scale.  Whereas  there  is,  for  example,  only  one 


piece  by  Riesener,  Carlin,  who  worked  for  the  marchand-merq 
Darnault,  has  six  to  his  name  and  five  others  attributed  to  hi 
and  Vanrisamburgh  (B.V.R.B.)  who  worked  for  Lazare  Duva 
and  Poirier  is  represented  by  no  less  than  twelve  stamped  pies 
and  seven  others  attributed  to  him.  In  no  other  collection,  pulc 
or  private,  can  be  found  such  an  important  assemblage  of  pie  s 
of  furniture  by  this  talented  ebeniste. 

Works  of  art  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation.  The  fir.t 
pieces  of  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  were  designedo 
match  the  panelling  of  the  room  for  which  they  were  ma;. 
Though  this  unity  is  destroyed  by  the  very  act  of  collecting,  e 
setting  in  which  these  works  of  art  are  subsequently  assemblers 
of  interest.  Pyne's  engravings  of  Carlton  House  provide  us  wit  a 
visual  record  of  the  manner  in  which  George  IV  arranged  is 
collection  of  French  works  of  art.  The  old  photographs  of  \t 
interior  of  Hertford  House  and  2  rue  Lafitte  and  the  photograis 
of  the  interior  of  Waddesdon  Manor  in  the  1890's  are  a  fascinatg 
record  of  the  taste  of  the  times.  The  present  writer  hopes  t{; 
this  aspect  of  collecting  will  not  be  ignored  and  that  a  Is? 
volume  will  contain  a  series  of  interior  views. 

The  final  point  regards  the  production  costs.  This  is  a  surj- 
tuous  edition.  The  photography,  both  in  black  and  white  id 
colour,  is  excellent.  The  layout,  the  printing  and  the  paper  m 
the  highest  quality. 

Surely  the  demand  for  a  catalogue  of  this  importance  wol 
justify  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition?  These  two  voluns, 
which  contain  much  hitherto  unpublished  information  and  "-e 
the  result  of  many  years  of  original  study  and  research,  take  tlir 
place  among  the  essential  works  of  reference  for  any  studentf 
French  decorative  arts.  And  yet  this  is  the  category  of  reads 
which  will  least  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  these  books,  it 
reviewer  recalls  wistfully  that  ten  years  ago  Francis  Wat'n 
published  his  catalogue  of  the  Wallace  Collection  furniture  ;'a 
thirty-sixth  of  this  price,  namely  10/-  a  copy. 


One  of  a  pair  of  folding  stools  (pliants)  with  richly  carved  and  gilded  walnut  frames.  H.  (open)  17^ 
inches  (45- 1  cm.) ;  W.  23  inches  (58  3  cm.);  D.  16]  inches  (41-9  cm.),  possibly  by  Nicolas-Quinibert 
Foliot  ( tnaitre  before  1750-76). 

Sidetable  (commode  en  console),  by  Bernard  II  Vanrisamburgh  (maitre  before  1730-1765/66),  stamped 
B.V.R.B.  together  with  the  monogram  of  the  jures  struck  twice.  H.  35^-  inches  (90  2  cm.);  W.  37J 
inches  (97-2  cm.) ;  D.  21  inches  (53 '  3  cm.). 

One  of  a  pair  of  corner  shelves  (etageres  en  encoignure),  veneered  on  oak  with  tulipwood  and  king- 
wood,  by  Bernard  II  Vanrisamburgh,  stamped  B.V.R.B.  H.  35 J  inches  (90- 1  cm.);  W.  15 \  inches  (39  4 
cm.);D.  11  inches  (27-9  cm.). 
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i. 


ngres'  oeuvre  in  America: 
current  exhibition  at  the  Fogg 

lDRED  housen 


the  most  intimate  aspect  of  an  artist's  personality  is  revealed 
1  his  first  response  to  a  subject,  the  exhibition  of  drawings, 
.ercolours  and  oil  sketches  by  Ingres  now  running  at  the  Fogg 

Museum  of  Harvard  University  provides  the  psychiatrist 
cing  in  all  of  us  ample  scope  to  probe  into  the  secret  crevices 
he  nineteenth-century  French  master.  A  major  show  in  com- 
moration  of  the  centennial  of  the  artist's  death,  it  points  up  the 
i  jressive  American  holdings  of  Ingres'  oeuvre,  since  43  of  the 

items  are  from  the  Fogg's  own  collection  and  the  rest  are 
m  museums  and  private  collections  in  the  United  States. 

lie  Fogg's  abundance  is  largely  due  to  the  perception  of 
lerica's  greatest  'Ingriste',  Grenville  L.  Winthrop  of  New 
rk,  who  at  his  death  hi  1943  bequeathed,  among  other 
isures,  over  65  works  by  Ingres  to  the  university  museum, 
ded  to  the  Sachs  and  Loeser  gifts,  they  make  the  Fogg  the 
ling  repository  of  Ingres'  work  outside  France, 
"riggering  other  centennial  exhibitions  in  the  United  States 
1  Europe  during  1967,  the  present  exhibition  is  unique  in  that 
nucleus  of  Winthrop  works  is  prohibited  from  travel  beyond 

confines  of  the  university  by  the  conditions  of  the  donor's 
1.  Its  broad  representation  of  every  stage  in  the  artist's  creative 
ranges  from  a  small  profile  head  sketched  at  the  age  of  10, 
g  before  he  entered  David's  studio,  to  the  Rape  of  Europa,  a 
^htly  tinted  watercolour,  painted  just  two  years  before  his 
th  with  undiminished  devotion  to  his  classical  muses. 
Driented  toward  the  scholar  are  the  groups  of  working 
dies  for  important  compositions,  such  as  St.  Sytnphorien  and 
'ioclius  and  Stratonicc,  which  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  origin 
heir  development.  Studies  of  drapery,  facial  expression,  heads, 
is,  and  hands  constitute  an  invaluable  clinical  record  of 
;res'  incessant  research  into  the  subtle  nuances  of  pose  within  a 
ited  repertoire. 

:rom  the  swinging  pendulum  of  taste,  the  reputation  of  Ingres 
endured  the  usual  buffeting.  Pitted  in  his  own  time  against 
lacroix  and  the  romantic  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  colour, 
famous  remark  to  his  rival — 'The  line  is  probity — even 
lour',  carried  a  double-edged  meaning  which  few  suspected 
:ept  the  perceptive  Baudelaire,  champion  of  Delacroix.  No 
:  was  more  attuned  to  appreciating  the  submerged  sensuality 
this  'angry  and  suffering  talent'  than  Baudelaire  who  fluctu- 
d  between  scorn  for  Ingres'  'adulterous  union  between 
phael's  calm  solidity  and  the  gewgaws  of  a  petite-maitresse', 
1  prophetic  praise  of  his  manual  dexterity  and  lucidity:  'M. 
;res  chooses  his  models  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  brings  a 


wonderful  discernment  to  his  choice  of  those  that  are  best  suited 
to  exploit  his  special  kind  of  talent.  Beautiful  women,  rich  and 
generous  natures,  embodiments  of  calm  and  nourishmg  health — 
here  lies  his  triumph !' 


1.  Portrait  of  M.  Ramel,  drawing,  I2-J  X  lo4-  inches.  Fogg  Art  Museum 
(Grenville  L.  Winthrop  Bequest). 
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2.  Study  for  the  portrait  of  Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  c.  1842-5.  Ingres  did 
innumerable  studies  for  the  finished  portrait,  now  in  the  Frick  Collection. 
Drawing,  14  8  inches.  Fogg  Art  Museum  (Meta  and  Paul  J.  Sachs  Be- 
quest). 


Indeed  Ingres'  quota  of  success  in  capturing  the  individual 
aroma  is  a  barometer  of  the  sitter's  status  in  the  hierarchy  of  his 
affection  or  interest.  At  the  top  unquestionably  are  friends  and 
relatives,  such  as  those  who  made  up  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
first  stay  in  Rome — fellow  pensioners  at  the  French  Academy  and 
other  students  of  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  architecture. 

Then  there  are  the  patrons,  with  historic  names,  whose  achieve- 
ments he  respected.  Distinctions  of  age,  rank,  and  even  nation- 
ality .ire  quickly  transcribed  'on  the  spot'  to  striking  characteriza- 


tions, filled  with  observation  of  the  most  minute  irregulariti 
and  unclouded  by  the  academic  strictures  which  stifle  the  flash 
inspiration  in  more  laboured  finished  works.  To  his  rather  bla' 
English  clients,  who  burst  their  island  isolation  after  the  Napi 
Iconic  wars,  he  begrudgingly  accorded  their  few  louis'  worth 
meticulous  attention  to  detail — down  to  the  last  ruffle ! 

A  deeper  scrutiny  of  Ingres'  'modus  operandi'  confirms  r 
indomitable  strength  which  lay,  not  in  his  imagination,  but  in  \ 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains  to  obtain  the  ideal  contour — 
an  Odalisque  &  Slave,  for  example — by  extracting  the  essence 
the  fluid  curve  from  the  hip  or  leg,  elongating  the  proportior 
simplifying  the  modelling.  Concerning  this  subtle  process 
distortion,  we  have  one  of  his  few  pronouncements  which  1, 
works  do  not  contradict:  'Lay  stress  on  the  most  striking  featur 
of  the  model:  express  them  strongly — nay,  accentuate  them 
needs  be,  to  the  point  of  caricature  .  .  .  What  you  must  fear 
luke-warmness.' 

Are  these  the  words  of  a  frigid  neo-classicist,  the  'painter  ( 
history',  in  which  role  his  own  ambition  as  well  as  the  theorej 
cians'  penchant  for  over-simplification  would  cast  him? 


3.  Edmund  Ludovic  Auguste  Cave  (1794-1852),  oil  on  canvas,  16  1 
inches,  signed  and  dated  Ingres  a  Madame  Cave  1S44.  Loaned  by  the  Meti 
politan  Museum  of  Art  (G.  Rainey  Rogers  Bequest,  1943). 
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4.  Nude  youth  crouching,  1826-34,  ist  X  19% 
inches.  The  straining  form  is  exceptional  in 
Ingres'  oeuvre  for  its  Michelangelcsque  move- 
ment and  expression.  It  is  one  of  a  considerable 
number  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Symphorien  commissioned  in  1824  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Autiin.  The  Fogg  Art  Museum. 


5.  The  family  oj'Lucien  Bonaparte,  1815,  l6j  X  20g 
inches.  Here  a  sharp  graphite  pencil  in  Ingres' 
hand  and  smooth  white  paper,  has  sufficed  to 
achieve  this  miracle  of  sensitive  classic  adjust- 
ment and  balance.  The  Fogg  Art  Museum. 


1  -\ 
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6.  View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Medici,  1807,  4  }J   <  7!  inches.  Fogg  Art  Museum  (Gift  of  John  S.  Newberry  in  memory  of  Meta  P.  Sachs). 


7.  Study  for  the  right  hand  of  M.  Berlin,  1832,  a  study  for  the  well-known 
portrait  in  the  Louvre.  The  Fogg  Art  Museum  (Grenville  L.  Winthrop 
Bequest). 


Indeed,  beneath  the  impeccable  calm  of  his  statically  pdfl 
figures,  there  is  a  sense  of  incipient  movement,  of  intoB 
emotion,  all  the  more  poignant  for  being  momentarily  controlB 
Whether  his  subject  is  a  sophisticated  French  emigre,  regar« 
the  spectator  with  a  trace  of  amused  cynicism,  or  his  complaaii 
first  wife,  seemingly  insulated  by  her  middle-class  virtues,B 
instills  in  them  something  of  his  own  dichotomy  of  mind  m 
heart.  Moreover,  it  is  this  inner  paradox,  this  war  within  hp- 
self,  which  charges  his  delicate  lines  with  such  tensile  vigour.  I 

'Alive  to  the  finger  tips'  is  a  cliche  validated  by  four  drawB 
of  hands  for  major  portraits.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  force  I 
dynamism  in  the  clutch  of  the  'bourgeois  Caesar',  M.  BertiiK 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  or  the  elegant  assurance  with  which  I 
aristocratic  Due  d'Orleans  grasps  his  glove.  The  social  documH 
ation  inherent  in  a  gesture  goes  far  beyond  the  bric-a-brac  clip 
of  many  commissioned  'pot  boilers'.  Comparison  of  the  var  B 
media  in  which  he  realized  the  image  of  Madame  d'Hausflt 
villc  demonstrates  how  he  frequently  achieved  a  stronger  fell 
of  personality  in  drawings. 

The  full  measure  of  Ingres'  genius  will  always  involvaB 
element  of  mystery,  but  however  contradictory,  the  quintcssdfc 
of  his  greatness  glows  from  his  crystalline  drawings,  unK 
cumbered  by  the  pedantry  of  his  archaeological  pastichesor 
petrified  Renaissance  devices.  His  lasting  heritage  lies  in  discipnc 
of  line,  tempered  with  passion,  which  twentieth-cemjry 
analysts  of  the  hidden  impulse  of  creativity  have  heralded. 

The  final  word  is  Picasso's:  'Everything  that  I  have  to  ay 
about  Ingres  I  have  already  said  in  my  painting'. 
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Who  was  Solly? 

'ho  was  Solly;  It  is  surprising  that  in  these  days  when  every- 
ng  that  bears  upon  the  history  of  masterpieces  and  great 
lections  is  made  the  object  of  microscopic  search,  nobody 
ms  to  have  written  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  one  of 
most  remarkable  collectors  that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the 
>st  conspicuously  in  advance  of  his  time.' — The  Times,  in  a  lead- 
;  article  on  22  November,  1905. 

,n  answer,  in  several  parts,  provided  by  Frank  Herrmann 
art  1: 


the  readers  of  minutiae  in  (he  catalogues  of  the  world's  great 
ections  oj  paintings  the  name  Solly  is  not  unknown.  What  is  not 
71  remembered  is  that  it  was  this  collection  of  no  fewer  than  3,000 
ntings  of  an  English  merchant  living  in  Germany  that  formed  the 
lens  of  the  great  Berlin  Museums.  Little  has  been  known  about 
ly  the  man,  or  the  collector.  For  some  time  our  contributor,  Frank 
rriuann,  has  been  piecing  together  the  evidence  still  extant  in  England 
'  Germany,  and  some  lucky  finds  among  archives  and  documents 
<s  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  de- 
ed answer  to  the  question  once  asked  in  the  leading  article  in  The 
ties:  '  Who  was  Solly.'  An  extract  of  it  is  given  above.  Perhaps  the 
rt  interesting  result  of  his  enquiry  is  the  discovery  oj  the  fate  of  the 
>0  paintings  that  were  not  accepted  by  the  projected  Royal  Gallery 
Berlin  in  1821;  but,  inevitably,  the  story  of  the  Solly  Collection  is 
Ktricably  linked  with  the  evolution  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
iditer. 


EDWARD  SOLLY,  fourth  son  among  Isaac  Solly's  four- 
teen children,  was  born  in  Walthamstow,  London  on  25th 
April  1776.  Perceptive  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  may  recall 
mention  of  his  name  as  a  friend  of  Dr.  Waagcn's,  and  host  and 
sponsor  of  the  doctor's  first  visit  to  England  in  1835. 1  But  it  is 
difficult  to  connect  the  agreeable  old  gentleman  who  emerges 
from  the  pages  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England  with  the  redoubtable 
and  dynamic  Englishman  dominant  in  financial,  political  and 
artistic  affairs  in  the  German  capital  from  1 800-1 820. 

One  tends  to  be  very  cautious  where  claims  verging  on  the 
superlative  are  concerned,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  The 
Times  correspondent  quoted  above  was  absolutely  correct  in 
hailing  Solly  as  one  of  the  greatest  English  collectors  of  all  times. 
Solly's  principal  claim  to  fame  must  be  that  he  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  3,000  paintings  which  included  many  of  the 


'he  original  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Designed  by  Schinkel,  it  liad  been  completed  in  1830.  The  Solly  Collection,  which  was  bought  in  1821  made 
rather  more  than  half  the  paintings  first  exhibited  in  this  German  equivalent  of  Britain's  National  Gallery  (founded  in  1824). 

hotograph  taken  inside  the  Berlin  Royal  Gallery  about  1896.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  probably  its  most  distinguished  director;  Dr.  Max  Friedlander,  later 
ucceed  him;  and  the  restorer,  Hauser,  are  shown  in  the  foreground  (  from  right  to  left).  Italian  paintings  from  the  Solly  Collection  can  just  be  seen  in 
background. 
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at  masterpieces  of  Western  art.  He  sold  this  entire  collection 
the  Prussian  State  in  1821.  The  sale  took  place  after  the  most 
»tracted  negotiations  and  the  sole  objective  of  all  parties  con- 
ned was  that  it  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  first  public 
gallery  in  Berlin. 

Jfhen  this  was  opened  111  1K30  in  a  building  specifically  de- 
led for  the  purpose  by  the  famous  architect,  Schinkel,  it  was 
>wn  as  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Waagen  became 
first  director.  Subsequently  the  various  departments  outgrew 
space  available  and  a  vast  new  building  complex  of  which  the 
ture  gallery  was  styled  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  was 
■ned  in  1904.  The  whole  conception  of  the  new  museum  was 
brainchild  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  certainly  the  greatest 
scum  director  that  Germany  ever  had.  Until  the  move— the 
nax  of  Bode  s  career — the  Solly  Collection  remained  the  most 
X)rtant  single  clement  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
"he  opening  of  the  new  building  was  an  opportunity  for  re- 
•ssnicnt  by  the  international  press  of  what  the  museum  con- 
ied.  Even  though  the  Solly  Collection  was  now  intermingled 
h  many  paintings  of  similar  importance,  critical  English  eyes 
ised  for  the  first  time  what  this  nation  had  lost  when  Solly 
ided  to  keep  his  collection  in  Germany.  Among  a  number  of 
cles  tii  appear  in  the  English  press,  The  Times  was  the  first  to 
phasise  this  point,  though  all  did  so  without  rancour. 
Vhile  Solly's  name  is  not  unfamiliar  as  one-time  owner  of  so 
ay  works  of  art,  the  reference  books  arc  generally  silent  about 
1,  because  what  information  about  him  was  available  had 
er  been  collated.  So  having  accepted  the  challenge  of  The 
ics  leader  of  1905,  the  aim  of  the  present  article  and  others  to 
ow  is  to  give  a  portrait  of  Solly,  an  account  of  his  life  as  a 
ector  and  a  review  of  the  collection  he  formed.  From  evidence 
ked  down  both  in  England  and  in  Germany  it  is  also  possible 
•econstruct  an  outline  of  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the 
of  the  collection  and  the  assimilation  of  the  pictures  into  the 
Ay  formed  museum  world,  and  to  discuss  briefly  what 
pened  to  the  many  paintings  not  listed  in  the  primary  museum 
ilogue.  An  account  of  the  further  collections  which  Solly 
ned  in  England  after  his  return  from  Germany,  and  a  brief 
/ey  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  remaining  pictures  may 
be  useful. 

'he  Solly  family  had  originally  been  Kentish  yeomen,  farming 
r  own  land  for  some  400  or  500  years  in  the  parish  of  Ash 
r  Sandwich.  An  early  ancestor,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Solly,  had 
?n  part  in  the  Crusades  and  the  family  crest  (a  sole  fish  sur- 
unting  a  crescent)  appears  to  stem  from  this  connection.  But 
vard's  father,  Isaac,  was  not  satisfied  by  a  firming  life  and 
lg  a  man  of  a  more  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  he  moved  from 
it  to  London  where  he  became  a  successful  merchant  in  the 
tic  Timber  trade.  He  became  a  most  zealous  nonconformist 
on  settling  in  London  was  the  leading  spirit  in  building  a 
il  Presbyterian  chapel.2 

he  family  he  begot  was  energetic  and  intelligent  beyond  the 
inary.  Edward's  elder  brother,  Isaac,  became  head  of  the 
ily  business  and  had  lofty  ideals  of  what  a  British  merchant 
aid  be.  He  was  in  addition  chairman  of  the  London  Dock 
npany,  of  the  London  Birmingham  Railway  Company  and 


Solly  had  a  remarkable  constancy  of  vision.  The  Madonna  and  Child 
tie  was  one  of  his  favourites,  and  among  his  3,000  paintings  there  must 
sbeen  several  hundred  variants  of  it.  These  four  are  (top  left — No.  3)  by 
pino  Lippi  (not  all  authorities  are  agreed  on  this  attribution);  (top 
— No.  4)  a  very  early  work  by  Giovanni  Bellini ;  (bottom  right — No.  6)  by 
Venetian  master  Jacopo  da  Valenza  and  (bottom  left — No.  5)  the  paint- 
tnown  the  world  over  as  Raphael's  'Solly  Madonna'. 


7.  This  Venus  by  Botticelli  was  probably  a  study  for  the  Birth  of  Venus  in 
the  Uffizi.  Although  this  attribution  is  not  now  unanimously  accepted, 
Solly  owned  two  other  undisputed  works  by  Botticelli:  a  St.  Sebastian 
(still  extant)  and  a  superb  tondo,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  (destroyed 
in  1945).  He  also  owned  a  fine  Annunciation,  a  picture  from  the  workshop  of 
Botticelli. 
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8.  Adoration  in  the  Wood  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Solly  had  no  fewer  than  three 
paintings  by  this  master.  A  particularly  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child 
against  an  architectural  background  is  now  in  the  Kress  Collection  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

of  the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company.  As 
acting  chairman  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  he 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  foundation  of  a  'London  Univer- 
sity' .ind  one  of  the  first  merchants  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Another  brother,  Samuel,  became  a  geologist  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  With  Count  Rumford  and  others  he  took 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  British  Institution. 

The  strong  nonconformist  family  background  appears  to  have 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  social  ostracism  and  Edward  settled  in 
Germany  to  run  the  main  part  of  the  business  there.  This  con- 
sisted principally  of  buying  timber  in  bulk  in  Germany  and  other 
Baltic  countries  and  exporting  it  to  England.  He  also  dealt  in 
wheat,  tallow,  and  flax.  The  Sollys  had  their  own  sizeable  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  and  seem  to  have  been  shipbuilders  as  well.  When 
the  firm  was  at  its  most  flourishing  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
Edward — with  his  younger  brother,  Hollis — was  reputed  to  be 
buying  up  the  entire  surplus  of  oak  in  Germany  and  Danzig  and 
selling  it  to  the  British  Admiralty  for  the  construction  of  shipping 
in  the  wars  against  the  French. 

Edward  was  twice  married.  Both  his  wives,  Lavinia  Pohl  and 
Augusta  Criigcr  were  German.  The  latter  bore  him  three  child- 
ren.3 The  eldest  son,  another  Edward,  having  studied  chemistry  in 
Berlin  eventually  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
achieved  some  distinction  as  an  antiquary."  The  family  lived  in 
considerable  style  in  an  immense  house  (No.  67)  in  the  fashion- 
able Wilhclmstrassc  in  Berlin.  Edward  spoke  and  wrote  fluent 
German.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  many  people  at 


court  and  in  the  government  of  his  day,  and  he  moved  in 
highest  circles  of  the  business  community.  He  was  the  autho 
several  publications  which  appeared  in  Berlin  and  seem  to 
aroused  great  interest.  An  Attempt  to  Correct  the  Conclusion 
Several  German  Authors  about  England5  was  published  in  Ger 
in  1 8 16.  This  was  a  skilful  defence  of  English  industry  as  a  c 
petitor  to  Germany.  Another,  more  important,  paper  was 
siderations  on  Political  Economy  (18 14)  which  came  out  in  Eng 
with  a  simultaneous  German  translation.  The  first  part 
originally  been  written  and  privately  published  while  Solly 
living  in  Sweden  in  18 12.  Although  somewhat  epigrammati 
style  it  advanced  economic  theories  that  were  shrewd  and 
lightened  in  the  extreme,  but  probably  long  ahead  of  their  ti 

Solly  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  leading  Ger: 
politicians  (Hardenberg,  Altenstein,  Scharnhorst,  Stein,  etc)  M 
their  trust  in  him  was  such  that  his  fleet  was  officially  recogrrJ 
as  a  reserve  to  the  German  naval  strength.  Already  in  1807B 
acted  as  official  negotiator  between  English  and  German  trp 
missions.  One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  occurred  in  1 8 1 3  afl 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig.  He  had  spent  three  days  at  the  advaB 
headquarters  of  the  Allies  in  the  company  of  Sir  Charles  StewB 
the  British  Minister  to  Prussia.  When  the  victorious  outcomB 
the  battle  became  clear  he  obtained  leave  to  race  the  Kil 
messenger  to  London  with  the  joyful  tidings.  By  galloping  I 
and  night  and  crossing  from  Holland  in  an  open  vessel  he  reacM 
London  some  24  hours  before  the  royal  messenger. 

The  story  is  not  unlike  that  of  Nathan  Rothschild  at  the  B;  I 
of  Waterloo  two  years  later.  An  animated  discussion  took  pi 
between  Edward  and  Isaac  and  another  brother  in  the  countiB 
house  parlour  of  the  firm's  London  headquarters  in  St.  Mary  $Q 
whether  the  Sollys  should  make  use  of  the  intelligence  uis 
gained  'for  what  most  people  would  have  considered  a  legitime 
operation  in  the  funds,  whereby  a  large  fortune  to  the  operaws 
would  have  been  realised'.  But  there  lay  the  difference  betwiii 
the  Sollys  and  Rothschilds,  for  Isaac  declared  that  he  andii> 
partners  felt  that  such  a  transaction  was  'not  consonant  withhe 
duties  and  position  of  British  merchants'.  In  fact  this  storyms 
been  misquoted  in  two  ways.  In  Germany  it  has  been  largelye- 
licvcd  that  Edward  got  home  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  r*il 
messenger,  which  was  palpably  nonsensical,  and  in  Englandihc 
Solly's  private  messenger  was  thought  to  be  a  Prussian  becisc 
Lord  Castleraigh  reported  him  as  such  in  his  Memoirs. 

But  while  the  Napoleonic  wars  lasted  Solly  found  oner 
opportunities  for  making  a  great  fortune;  not  only  with  Praan 
oak,  but  also  with  grain  from  Danzig  and  hemp  from  Russiand 
much  of  the  money  that  he  could  withdraw  from  the  busies 
was  spent  on  his  collection. 

The  only  documentary  evidence  about  how  and  why  Sjly 
started  collecting  comes  from  the  memoirs  of  a  rather  cyniql- 
and  not  always  reliable — court  sculptor,  Johann  Gottied 
Schadow.'  From  Schadow  one  realises  that  there  was  anffi- 
precedented  influx  of  works  of  art,  particularly  Italianplu 
masters,  into  Berlin  after  181 1.  There  were  two  reasons  for^is: 
the  so  called  'secularisation  of  religious  institutions',  a  dccreefAt 
permitted  the  transfer  of 'surplus'  works  of  art  out  of  Italy;  aid  a 
change  in  Prussian  law  which  made  it  possible  for  peopl  to 
change  their  occupation  at  will  (having  previously  beerifc* 
strictcd  from  doing  so  by  apprenticeships,  guild  member[ip, 
etc.). 

One  result  was  the  gradual  emergence  of  what  was  virtu; 
new  trade  in  Germany:  picture  dealing.  Schadow  mcntio 
certain  Gcorgini,  formerly  a  cobbler,  who  had  come  to  Berl 
1 8 12  as  an  art  dealer  with  a  collection  of  large-sized  painting 
considerable  masters  ...  He  rented  a  capacious  groundpt 


rup. 
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Vllhough  Solly  had  a  particular  liking  for  religious  and  historical 
itings,  he  also  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  portraits.  He  bought  The  Mer- 
it, Georg  Gisze  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  in  Switzerland  for  sixty 
seas  in  about  1810.  It  is  known  that  the  painting  did  not  find  a  buyer  at 
price  for  a  long  time. 

rtment  and  exhibited  the  collection.  They  aroused  the  interest 
ticularly  of  Mr.  Solly,  who  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining 
tain  of  the  paintings  bought  the  entire  collection.  He  found 

application  of  an  English  'recipe'  for  the  cleaning  of  old 
vases  such  a  fascinating  pastime  that  he  began  to  fancy  himself 
1  connoisseur  and  developed  a  taste  for  further  acquisitions. 

business  was  exporting  timber  for  ship  building  to  England, 
ie  had  plentiful  means  with  which  to  indulge  this  expensive 
)by.' 

Dbviously  the  news  of  Solly's  readiness  to  buy  paintings  spread 
[  an  engraver-turned-dealcr,  Professor  Freidhof,  was  another 
m  whom  Solly  is  known  to  have  bought  a  great  deal.  During 
course  of  his  business  Solly  was  constantly  travelling  about 
"ope  and  he  was  soon  buying  paintings  wherever  they  were  to 
had,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  It  seems  clear 
t  he  had  a  close  link  with  some  high-ranking  officials  in  the 

'poleonic  government  in  Milan  through  an  agent  from  whom 
bought  some  of  the  altarpicces  and  other  paintings  that  had 
n  acquired  from  suppressed  religious  establishments. 
}ne  of  the  features  of  the  collection  that  was  particularly 

;  ipting  to  those  who  later  were  so  eager  that  it  should  be  pur- 
sed, was  the  provenance  of  some  of  the  early  Italian  paintings. 
yer9  listed  them  as  the  Institute  in  Bologna,  the  Academy  in 

1  rencc,  and  the  Nani  Collection  in  Venice.9  Again  it  seems  un- 
:ly  that  Solly  would  have  been  able  to  tap  such  sources  without 
ide  information  from  high  quarters.  Meyer  also  states  that 
ing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  Solly  was  able  to  pay 
y  low  prices.10  But  even  this  did  not  mean  that  high  quality 


paintings  offered  for  sale  were  snapped  up  at  once.  Buchanan's11 
emissaries  were  thin  on  the  ground.  For  example,  Schinkel12  and 
others  tell  us  that  the  superb  Holbein  portrait  of  Georg  Gisze 
(No.  9)  was  on  sale  in  Switzerland  for  a  very  long  time  before 
Solly  bought  it  for  60  guineas.13  So  was  the  undisputed  chef 
(I  octirre  of  the  whole  Solly  collection,  the  six  two-sided  panels  of 
the  Adoration  oj  the  Lamb  by  van  Eyck,  which  Solly  bought  from 
the  Dutch  dealer  Nieuwenhuys  in  1818  for  100,000  francs  along 
with  a  number  of  other  paintings. 

It  is  not  often  possible  to  determine  the  history  of  paintings 
immediately  preceding  their  sale  in  Solly's  stormy  times,  but  for 
once  we  know  the  details  in  the  case  of  the  van  Eyck  altarpiece 
from  Dr.  Waagen's  youthful  monograph  on  the  brothers  van 
Eyck.14  Waagen  tells  us  that  the  main  work  was  moved  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bavo  in  Ghent  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  painting 
had  fallen  into  'disregard'  because  of  the  increasing  fashion  for 
mannerism  and  two  German  travellers  (Descamps  and  Georg 
Forster)  mention  it  only  as  'a  curious  example'  of  painting  in  this 


10.  Solly  was  one  of  the  first  English  collectors  witli  real  enthusiasm  for 
examples  of  trecento  and  quattrocento  paintings,  and  the  earliest  Flemish  and 
German  schools  too.  This  Crucifixion  is  by  the  Sienese  master  Giovanni  di 
Paolo.  The  arms  of  the  Sienese  family,  the  Piccolimini  can  be  seen  in  the 
bottom  right  hand  corner. 
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early  school.  In  1794  four  parts  (of  the  twelve)  were  transferred 
to  Paris:  the  remainder  stayed  in  Ghent.  After  the  peace  of  18 15 
they  were  returned  to  their  former  resting  place  in  the  chapel  at 
St.  Bavo,  where  Waagen  saw  them  in  1819.  But  by  then  eight  of 
the  side  panels  (Flugelbilder)  had  disappeared  because,  shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  parts  from  Paris,  some  of  the  cathedral 
canons  or  church  wardens  had  sold  six  of  them  to  Nieuwenhuys 
for  3,000  guilders,  apparently  without  having  any  right  to  do  so. 

In  his  book,  Waagen  expresses  a  fear  that  Solly  might  move 
them  to  England  which — and  this  was  fourteen  years  before  his 
first  visit  to  London — he  describes  here  as  'the  graveyard  of  so 
many  important  works  of  art'.  However  the  ultimate  ending  of 
the  story  is  a  happy  one.  The  six  panels  were  sold  with  the  bulk 


of  the  Solly  Collection.  They  were  in  the  Kaiser  Friedr|i 
Museum  until  192015  when,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  | 
Versailles,  they  were  returned  to  Ghent,  so  that  all  twelve  pans 
of  the  polyptych  were  reunited.  Incidentally,  Waagen's  van  E\  5 
monograph  also  constitutes  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  print! 
evidence  of  someone  who  had  seen  the  entire  first  Solly  ColL- 
tion  before  its  dispersal. 

(To  be  continued) 

All  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  GetnaldcgalLc 
Staatliche  Muscat,  Berlin-Dalilciu.  Photographs  by  Walter  SteinkcR 


NOTES 

1  See  the  author's  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  March,  1965. 

2  Some  ot  the  family  details  arc  to  be  found  in  These  Eighty  Years,  the  Story  on 
unfinished  Life  by  Henry  Solly,  published  privately  in  two  volumes  in  1893. 

3  The  family  details  are  taken  from  an  elaborate  family  tree  of  the  Sollys  and  < 
related  Anthonys.  Copies  have  now  been  lodged  in  the  library  of  the  Staatli 
Museen,  Berlin-Dahlem  and  in  the  Essex  Record  Office.  The  author  would  likf 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  Misses  Beatrice  and  Marjorie  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  R.l 
Anthony,  all  descendants  of  the  first  Isaac  Solly,  for  their  help  and  encouragemt 

4  The  similarity  in  name  and  interests  is  apt  to  cause  confusion  in  printed  recordj 

5  Versuch  einer  Berichtigung  des  Urteils  einiger  Deutscher  Schriftsteller  iiber  England] 

8  The  general  thesis  was  to  stress  the  importance  of  production  and  consumptiojt 
an  economic  sense  and  to  demonstrate  the  uselessness  of  idle  money.  It  was  J- 
dently  regarded  as  highly  controversial.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks  Solly  publish 
two  supplements  on  the  advantages  of  paper  money. 

7  Kunstwerke  und  Kunstansichten,  Berlin  1849. 

"  fulius  Meyer  (who  took  up  Waagen's  post  in  1872,  four  years  after  the  lattl! 
death)  in  an  article  on  the  history  of  the  Picture  Gallery  in  Zur  Gescluchtef 
Koniglichen  Museen  in  Berlin,  Festschrift  zur  Feier  Hires  fiinfzigjdhrigen  Bcstclicns  au 
August  1880.  Meyer  is  one  of  the  few  interested  writers  ever  to  have  had  alii 
Solly  papers  available  to  him.  These  included  the  State  documents  and  the  Musa 
tiles.  Most  of  the  latter  were  destroyed  in  1945. 

9  Other  collections  from  which  Solly  paintings  were  known  to  originate  incllj 
that  of  David  Weber  in  Venice  (Carpaccio — see  No.  12);  the  Count  Avogaro 
Treviso  (Pennachi,  Antoncllo) ;  Count  Marino  Pagani  in  Belluno  (Vivarini) ;  GJ 
Zanetti  in  Venice  (Crivclli).  We  also  know  many  of  the  Italian  churches  < 
chapels  in  which  altarpieces  were  housed  shortly  before  they  were  owned  by  Scjj 

10  We  know,  for  example,  that  Solly  bought  Titian's  Self-portrait  at  an  advanceck 
for  £}oo  from  the  dealer  Cicognara  who  had  bought  it  from  the  Casa  Barbai 
in  Venice  a  few  years  earlier. 

11  Sec  the  author's  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  April,  1965. 

12  In  a  letter  quoted  in  an  article  on  Solly  by  Carl  Brinkmann  in  Berichte  oust 
Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen,  XLI  Jahrgang  (1919-20),  Berlin. 

13  This  price  is  quoted  in  an  article  on  the  newly  opened  Kaiser  Friedrich  Muss 
by  Randall  Davies  in  the  New  Statesman,  4th  October,  1913. 

14  Uher  Hubert  und  Johann  van  Eyck,  Breslau,  1822. 

16  The  representation  of  the  polyptych  was  completed  by  the  famous  copiesl 
Michael  Coxic  (painted  by  command  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  in  1588)  which  U 
formerly  been  111  English  hands,  but  were  bought  by  the  Royal  Gallery  in  1823. 


II.  Solly's  interest  in  early  German  painting  was 
probably  kindled  by  his  residence  in  Berlin  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  This  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Three  Female  Saints  in  a  Garden  is  by 
the  'Meister  des  Maricnlebens'  active  in  Cologne 
about  1470. 


12.  The  Confirmation  of  St.  Stephen  by  Car- 
paccio, the  only  one  of  a  sequence  of  five  paint- 
ings by  the  Venetian  painter  which  Solly  owned. 
Solly  purchased  most  of  his  collection  during  the 
unsettled  era  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  We  do 
not  often  know  where  he  bought  individual 
paintings,  but  this  one  was  known  to  be  in  the 
collection  of  David  Weber  in  Venice  in  1815. 
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rhe  Holbein  table 

v  signed  work  by  Hans  Herbst  in  Zurich 


iCAS  HEINRICH  WUTHRICH 

~»HE  painted  table  in  the  Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum  that 
.  has,  on  grounds  of  a  fragmentary  signature,  always  been 
ributed  to  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  has  now  turned  out  to 
the  work — fully  signed  and  dated — of  the  painter  Hans 
srbst  of  Basle  (also  known  as  1  lerbster,  who  was  born  in  Stras- 
urg  in  1468  and  died  in  Basle  in  1550). 

Although  he  has  been  quite  a  renowned  artist,  art  historians 
til  recently  only  had  a  rather  vague  idea  of  his  oeuvre  as  there 
1  not  exist  a  single  work  known  to  be  with  certainty  by  his 
nd.  This  is  perhaps  even  more  surprising  as  his  biography  is 
ficiently  well  known.  Besides  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger, 
•rbst  is  the  only  other  artist  to  be  considered  as  the  painter  of 
-  table-top  at  Zurich.  It  has  repeatedly  been  assumed  that  the 


1  [olbein  brothers  after  their  arrival  in  Basle  in  1515  first  worked 
for  Hans  Herbst.  This  again  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  works 
by  Herbst,  since  lost,  were  rather  similar  to  the  early  works  by  the 
Holbein  brothers.  The  fact  that  the  table-top  in  Ziirich  is  not  a 
work  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  but  that  of  Hans  Herbst 
seems  to  confirm  the  proposed  artistic  relationship  between  the 
two  painters. 

After  travelling  through  the  south  of  Germany  in  the  1480's, 
Herbst  settled  down  in  Basle  and  in  1492  became  a  member  of 
the  painter's  guild.  Because  of  his  art  and  knowledge  he  was 
admitted  to  learned  circles.  Twice  Herbst  took  part  in  campaigns 
of  the  confederates  against  Upper  Italy,  and  in  the  guild  he  held 
the  usual  honorary  posts.  As  an  affluent  citizen  he  owned  for 


The  complete  table-top,  its  damaged  parts  temporarily  restored  (see  Paul  Ganz,  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Schweizerische  Archaeologie  und  Kunst- 
schichte'  1950,  vol.  11,  p.  40). 
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i.  Top  left.  The  league's  coat-of-arms  of  Hans  Baer-Brunner  of  Basle  in  the  centre  of  the  table-top 


3.  Top  right.  'Nemo'  with  his  mouth  locked.  The  inscription  above  on  the  scroll  reads:  Ich  h 
nieman.  All  ding  muss  ich  zerbrochen  han.  Des  truren  ich,  das  ich  nicht  kan  verantwurten  tnich  ('Nemo 
my  name.  I  am  supposed  to  have  broken  everything.  It  makes  me  melancholy  that  I  cannot  just 
myself). 


4.  Centre  left.  The  sleeping  pedlar,  being  robbed  by  monkeys. 


5.  Above  right.  A  drummer  and  a  flute-player.  The  inhabitants  of  Basle  went  to  war  in  this  fashiom 
15I5  against  Marignano. 


6.  Left.  A  fisherman  carrying  a  wooden  bucket. 


Left  above.  A  fisherman  carrying  a  net  on  a  rod  over  his  shoulder.  8.  Right  above.  Part  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  lying  on  a  sealed  letter.  On  the  seal 
1  be  seen  the  letters  HANS  H  and  a  coat-of-arms  with  a  family  mark;  about  twice  its  original  size. 


,  ree  decades  a  house  at  the  lower  'Spalenberg',  demolished 
Jy  recently,  and  public  authorities  commissioned  several  of  his 
intings.  His  attitude  to  the  Reformation  was  negative  since  to 
m,  as  a  painter  of  altarpieces,  it  came  at  rather  an  incon- 
nient  time.  This  attitude  entailed  economical  as  well  as  physical 
stress.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life. 
Whether  those  works  attributed  to  him  are  really  his,  a  com- 
rison  with  the  table-top  might  now  more  easily  reveal.  Un- 
rtunately  all  his  works  documented  by  archival  records  are 
>t,  chiefly  the  altarpiece  for  the  monastery-church  of  Mary 
agdalene  of  the  Stones  near  Basle  of  151 8. 
The  table-top  by  Hans  Herbst  is  similarly  conceived  and  com- 
tsed  as  other  works  of  this  kind,  chiefly  originating  from 
uthern  Germany.  It  is  painted  on  a  rather  thin  wooden  panel 
bich  gives  the  impression  of  slate  due  to  its  black  ground- 
lour.  Since  1633  it  has  belonged  to  the  former  Municipal 
brary  (now  Central  Library)  in  Zurich.  The  Landesmuseum 
ceived  it  on  loan  in  1901  where  it  has  been  exhibited  ever  since. 
On  the  rectangular  centre  part,  around  the  league's  coat-of- 
ms  of  Hans  Baer-Brunner  of  Basle,  who  ordered  the  work,  are 
ctured  'Nemo'  and  a  sleeping  pedlar  who  is  being  robbed  by 
onkeys,  two  popular  figures  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Numer- 
is  half  or  totally  broken  objects  are  dispersed  around  the  figure 
'Nemo',  who,  as  the  impalpable  and  nameless  debtor,  is  said  to 
ve  crushed  them.  Characterless  and  anonymous  as  he  is,  he  can 
'Jy  be  identified  with  'nobody'.  He  cannot  reveal  the  real 
fenders  as  his  lips  are  sealed  by  a  heavy  padlock.  The  oidy 
j  ejects  near  him,  still  unsevcrcd,  are  a  quill,  a  pen-knife,  a 
$net,  and  a  sealed  letter  with  glasses,  indications  that  this  table- 
,  p  might  once  have  served  as  top  for  a  writing-table.  On  the 
'  )posite  side  foolish  monkeys  dissipate  all  the  belongings  of  the 
•dlar  who  fatally  fell  asleep  on  his  open  hamper,  especially 
ejects  of  amusement,  playing-cards  and  instruments.  The 
■  irallelogram-shaped  pictures  surrounding  the  centre — describe 
;  hunting  scene,  a  combined  scene  of  bird-catching  and  ravishing 
:  girls  (a  theme  which  later  recurs  in  'The  Magic  Flute'),  a  tilting 
ene,  and  a  fishing  scene,  in  which  is  incorporated  a  little  scene 


showing  the  preparation  of  a  meal.  Problems  arising  out  of  the 
picture's  theme  are  not  examined  in  this  article  as  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  painter. 

The  author  has  recently  discovered  that  on  the  signet,  one  of  the 
many  objects  depicted  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  is  painted, 
round-hand,  the  well-preserved  and,  despite  its  hardly  contrast- 
ing colouring,  the  complete  and  easilv  decipherable  signature 
HANS  HERBST  XVCXV  (=1515).  Until  now  the  scafon  the 
letter  has  always  been  quoted  of  which  the  letters  'Hans  H  .  .  .' 
and  a  completely  rounded  'O'  can  easily  be  made  out.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  authorship  of  Holbein.  It  never  occurred  to  anybody  to 
compare  it  with  the  signet  where  the  same  text  would  appear 
in  reverse.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  letters  on  the  seal  of  the 
letter  are  thickly  painted  and  in  relief,  contrary  to  those  on  the 
signet.  At  first  it  seems  as  though  someone  has  traced  the  legible 
part  of  the  signature,  thereby  changing  the  'E'  of  'HERBST'  into 
the  beginning  of  an  'O'.  A  microscopic  examination,  however, 
did  not  confirm  this  assumption.  The  illegible  part  of  the  in- 
scription seems  to  have  worn  out  rather  early.  As  the  position 
of  single  letters  can  be  traced  it  becomes  evident  that  the  word 
consisted  of  six  letters.  The  name  could  not  have  been  HOLBEIN 
but  it  could  have  read  HERBST.  Of  the  date  the  'X'  is  almost 
legible  but  the  'V  is  clearly  there.  Thus  it  is  concluded  that  the 
signature  on  the  seal  of  the  letter  corresponded  to  that  ot  the 
signet. 

The  'Holbein  table'  is  hrst  mentioned  in  the  donators'  book  of 
the  art  cabinet  of  the  Zurich  Municipal  Library,  where  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  entry  for  1633.  Next  it  is  quoted  by  Charles 
Patin,  then  by  Joachim  von  Sandrart  in  his  'Teutsche  Academic' 
of  1675  where  the  erroneous  description  suggests  that  he  either 
did  not  remember  it  very  well  or  only  glanced  at  it  superficially. 
Then  in  1871  Anton  Salomon  Voegelin  rediscovered  the  table- 
top,  dusty  and  in  a  rather  bad  state  in  the  Estrich  boards  of  the 
'Wasserkirche'  where  it  must  have  been  turned  out  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  because  of  its  rather  poor  state  of  preservation.  On 
the  basis  of  earlier  attributions,  and  the  obvious  signature  on  the 
seal  of  the  letter,  he  again  recognised  it  as  a  work  of  Hans  Hol- 
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9.  Signet  bearing  the  same  coat-of-arms  as  the  seal  that  a  letter  bears,  and 
the  lettering  HANS  HERBST  XVCXV  (  1515);  about  four  times  its 
original  size.  All  photographs  by  courtesy  of  Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum, 
Zurich. 


bein.  He  exhibited  it  in  1872  in  Dresden  and  published  it  in  1878 
under  the  title  of  'Holbein  table'  under  which  title  it  has  been 
known  ever  since.  Nobody  ever  doubted  his  attribution. 

As  an  excuse  it  might  be  allowed  that  the  table  is  usually  ex- 
hibited in  a  horizontal  position  under  heavy  glass;  reflection  docs 
not  make  a  close  inspection  easy.  Had  the  picture  been  hung  up 
on  the  wall  like  a  panel  then  the  name  of  Hcrbst  would  most 
certainly  have  been  discovered  before. 

Finally,  there  are  three  further  aspects  which,  even  without 
Hcrbst's  signature,  should  have  raised  doubts  as  to  the  authorship 
of  Hans  Holbein. 

Firstly,  the  question  of  the  coat-of-arms.  The  author  noticed 
that  the  coat-of-arms  on  the  seal  of  the  letter  and  the  signet, 
reminiscent  of  a  family  mark,  docs  not  correspond  to  the  gener- 
ally known  coat-of-arms  of  the  Holbein  family,  recorded  since 
1366.  Now  as  far  as  we  know  Herbst  did  not  use  a  family  mark 


as  a  coat-of-arms.  Nonetheless  there  are  grounds  for  theassump 
tion  that  the  actual  coat-of-arms  of  Herbst  were  something  lik 
the  family  mark  in  question. 

Secondly,  it  appears  rather  doubtful  that  the  17-year-old  Ho 
bein  should  have  handled  a  theme  so  unsuitable  to  his  age  as  th 
rape  of  girls.  Such  and  similar  thoughts  are  usually  pondered  by 
mature  and  experienced  man,  unless  we  assume  that  Hans  Bae 
who  commissioned  the  table,  prescribed  every  single  detail  of  tb 
composition  to  the  painter.  This  however,  seems  highly  unlike 
as  he  probably  did  not  have  the  leisure  during  the  campaig 
against  Upper  Italy.  The  same  would,  to  some  extent,  apply 
the  figure  of 'Nemo',  a  domestic  theme  that  seems  rather  alien 
the  temperament  of  a  young  painter. 

The  third  point  concerns  the  manner  of  painting  and  the  styl 
The  paint  is  rather  more  heavily  laid  on  than  we  arc  accustome 
to  see  in  works  by  Holbein;  in  the  ultimate  detail  the  compositio 
is  more  generous  and  less  exact.  The  characteristic  feature  of  di 
style  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  popular,  the  narrativi 
and  a  burlesque  that  appears  to  be  rather  heavy  so  that  it  become 
doubtful  whether  this  can,  on  the  whole,  be  claimed  as  typic^ 
work  for  the  young  Holbein. 
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>}ir  Arthur  Hopton 

nd  the  interchange  of  paintings  between  Spain  and 
ngland  in  the  seventeenth  century:  part  1 

IZABETH  DU  GUE  TRAPIER 


~^  HI  S  article  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the  collected 
-  papers  of  Sir  Arthur  Hopton  from  163 1  to  1636  to  be  found 
the  Egerton  MSS.,  no.  1820  in  the  British  Museum.  A  recently 
Wished  portrait  of  Hopton  and  a  young  companion,  in  a  private 
lection  in  America,  adds  interest  to  the  investigation.  (Per- 
ssion  to  reproduce  it  here  has  been  witheld  by  its  owner,  but 
Wildcnstein's  catalogue,  The  painter  as  historian,  1962.) 
.irillo  has  been  suggested  as  the  author  of  this  excellent  paint- 
r  although  it  is  not  definitely  established  that  he  visited  Madrid 
the  1630s.  A  document  which  appeared  recently  places  him 
Madrid  in  1658,  years  after  Hopton's  death.1 
The  portrait  would  seem  to  have  been  painted  in  Spain,  as  the 
niture,  especially  the  chair,  is  Spanish.  Hopton  is  clad  in  a 
nb re  black  costume  with  severely  plain  white  collar  and  cuffs. 
1  the  spine  of  one  of  the  books  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  family, 
ndles  of  papers  lie  upon  the  shelves  behind  him,  and  on  the  top 
•If  is  a  statue  representing  Minerva  with  shield  and  spear.  A 
all  landscape  hangs  on  the  wall.  Leaning  over  Hopton's  chair 
th  an  air  of  confidence  and  affection  is  a  youth  with  bushy 
ck  hair.  His  dark  costume  could  be  either  in  the  English  or 
anish  fashion  and  is  that  of  courtier  rather  than  servant  or 
rctary.  He  may  be  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Winde- 
1k,  secretary  to  Charles  I  and  constant  correspondent  of  Hop- 
1  when  the  latter  was  at  Madrid.  From  1634  to  1636  Thomas 
ed  in  Hopton's  house,  where  his  father  had  sent  him  to  learn 
inish  and  to  be  received  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  The 
y  was  born  about  1612,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  Spanish  sojourn 
would  have  been  in  his  early  twenties;  and  Hopton,  born  about 
58,  in  his  late  forties.  The  latter  made  frequent  reports  to  Sir 
incis  in  regard  to  his  son's  health  and  progress.  He  wrote  of 
omas's  plan  to  go  to  Italy  to  travel  in  1636  after  he  left  Hop- 
i's  home.  There  are  many  references  to  Thomas  in  the  Egerton 
.nuscript  but  none  of  them  mentions  his  having  posed  for  his 
rtrait  with  his  patron. 

(There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  youth  hi  the  double  por- 
it  is  Christopher,  another  son  of  Sir  Francis,  born  in  161 5,  w  ho 
:d  111  Hopton's  Madrid  house  in  1638  and  1639.  He  caused  his 
>t  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  marrying  a  Spanish  girl  from  whom 
was  forced  to  separate  against  his  will,  to  the  resultant  scandal 
:ourt.2 

hopton  was  born  at  Witham,  Somerset.  He  went  to  Spain  in 
19  with  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  the  English  ambassador  to  that 
intry.  At  the  Spanish  court  he  was  an  agent  of  Charles  I  of 
gland  and  served  him  well.3  In  the  Egerton  manuscript  are 
:ers  exchanged  between  Cottington,  Windebank,  and  Hopton, 
well  as  several  other  distinguished  persons.  Those  letters  con- 
ned with  paintings  and  sculpture  will  be  discussed  here. 


Charles  I  had  been  enthusiastic  about  Spanish  and  Italian  art 
since  his  famous  visit  to  Madrid  in  1623  to  woo  the  Infanta 
Maria,  sister  of  Philip  IV.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing 
her  back  as  his  bride  to  England,  he  returned  with  many  other 
treasures,  including  a  number  of  paintings. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dorchester  of  nth  September,  163 1 
(Egerton  MS//.  62)  Hopton  wrote:  'The  Marques  of  Lleganes  is 
sicke  of  a  dangerous  calentura,  which  importes  this  only  hi  his 
Majesties  service,  that  hee  hath  some  good  pictures,  and  Statues, 
which,  if  hee  should  miscary,  may  bee  lookd  out  for,  if  his  Majes- 
tie  shall  so  ordaine'.  However,  the  marquis  recovered,  and  his 
large  collection  of  paintings  was  inventoried  after  his  death  in 
1655.4 

Hopton  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from  England  in  re- 
gard to  the  king's  wishes  and  those  of  courtiers  interested  in  art. 
Among  these  is  one  from  Cottington,  who  had  apparently 
returned  home,  dated  10th  November,  163 1  100),  which 
reads:  'You  must  tell  the  Conde  of  Benavcnte  from  the  king  that 
the  copie  of  the  Venus  of  the  Pardo  is  now  ready  for  him,  with  a 
picture  of  his  Majestie  if  hee  will  give  him  his  Saint  Phillip  for 
them.  You  must  remember  to  send  the  king  the  painted  grapes 
which  the  poore  fellow  hath  drawne  for  him'. 

This  was  the  same  Count  of  Benavcnte  whom  Velazquez 
painted  in  1648  (Museo  del  Prado).  He  also  served  as  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England  and  was  often  mentioned  by  Hopton  in 
his  letters.  The  Venus  of  the  Pardo  by  Titian,  more  correctly  known 
as  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  but  in  1623  it  was  a 
gift  in  Spain  from  Philip  IV  to  Charles  I,  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  author  of  the  still  life  of  grapes  may  have  been  Juan  Labrador 
of  Extremadura,  a  painter  admired  by  Charles  I,  for  whom  I  lop- 
ton  procured  some  of  his  works  and  sent  them  to  England. 

Hopton's  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Hopton  sent  Arundel  certain  paint- 
ings and  drawings  from  Madrid  in  1631  for  his  famous  art 
collection.  These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  by  Spanish  artists, 
however.  He  also  offered  to  acquire  for  the  Earl,  if  possible,  the 
book  of  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then  owned  by  Juan  de 
Espina  at  Sevilla.6 

The  first  reference  by  Hopton  to  Labrador  occurs  in  his  un- 
dated letter  144),  probably  written  in  1632:  'I  have  not  yet  the 
Labradors  pictures,  I  hope  by  his  longe  stay  hee  will  bring  such 
store,  as  I  shall  steale  some  to  send  to  my  lady  whoe  Mr.  Francis 
telles  me  desires  them,  &  I  beseech  your  Lordship  by  your  next  to 
send  mee  word,  what  you  gave  him  for  those  your  Lordship 
caryd'.  This  letter  would  seem  to  establish  that  the  traffic  in 
Labrador's  works  between  Spain  and  England  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time. 
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Orazio  Gentilcschi.  The  Finding  of  Moses.  Madrid,  Musco  del  Prado. 

Little  is  known  of  Labrador's  life  and  no  documents  exist  to 
establish  the  date  of  his  birth.  A  nineteenth-century  writer  stated 
that  he  was  born  in  cither  1524  or  153 1.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
said  by  Palomino  to  have  been  about  1600,  although  again  there 
is  no  documentation,  and  the  writer  is  at  times  unreliable.  From 
the  Hopton  papers,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  alive  and  busily  painting 
during  the  former's  stay  at  Madrid.  Labrador  was  born  at 
Jaraicejo  (Cacercs),  a  small  town  in  Extremadura,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Luis  de  Morales,  perhaps  only  because  they 
were  from  the  same  province.  Palomino  wrote  that  he  resembled 
the  former  artist  because  of  his  subtle  manner  of  depicting  the 
hair  of  his  subjects."  Although  there  exist  still-life  paintings  by 
Labrador  no  other  subjects  of  his  are  extant.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  his  works  arc  lost.  He  was  highly  thought  of  in  Spain,  as  a 
tribute  to  him  by  a  fellow  countryman  proves : 

Labrador,  entrc  todos  sin  segundo, 
cuya  mano  colmada  dc  primorcs, 
sembrando  por  el  Mundo  bellas  flores, 


produjo  frutos,  que  aim  admira  el  Mundo? 
Puntual  como  el  Brugul,  y  fecundo, 
solo  pudo  faltar  a  tus  colores, 
an  adir  a  las  frutas  sus  saborcs, 
pues  al  vcrlas  me  cngaiio,  y  me  confundo. 
Tu  discno,  relieve,  y  colorido, 
tu  invencion,  tu  verdad,  y  tu  viveza, 
hicicron  tu  pincel  tan  admirable, 
que  a  todo  gran  Pintor  ha  suspendido, 
pudiendose  dudar  en  tu  destreza, 
si  fuiste  racional,  6  vejctable.7 

Four  landscapes  by  Labrador  were  in  England.  They  had  on 
belonged  to  Giovanni  Battista  Cresccnzi,  who  wrote  about  16} 
that  he  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  to  the  king  since  l! 
was  forced,  because  of  his  need,  to  put  a  price  on  them.8 

Another  reference  to  Labrador  occurs  in  an  undated  letter  < 
Hopton's  to  Cottington  (i>°f.  150)  which  would  seem  to  ha* 
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en  written  in  the  early  spring  of  1632.  He  said:  'The  Labradors 
ptures  are  not  yet  come,  though  the  time  bee  past  wherein  hee 
omiscd  to  bring  them  soe  as  I  suppose  they  cannot  long  tarry'. 
To  Cottington  on  10th  May,  1632,  went  a  letter  from  Hopton 
'/•  174)  saying:  'I  have  sent  by  the  way  of  Saint  Sebastians  twoe 
your  Labradors  pictures  for  the  kinge,  and  twoe  for  my  Lady 
rttington'.  Hopton  received  a  letter  dated  10th  July  of  the  same 
ar  from  Cottington  (/.  188)  stating  that,  'Palmer  is  alsoe  come 
t  hath  not  brought  the  pictures'.  In  an  undated  letter,  probably 
ratten  in  August  of  this  year,  Hopton  writes  to  Cottington 
f.  201):  'The  kinges  and  my  Lady  Cottingtons  pictures  have 
1  these  twoe  monthes  att  Saint  Sebastian  expecting  a  passage,  & 
vonder  Palmer  tookc  them  not  with  him  as  I  intreated  him', 
lis  note  refers  without  doubt  to  the  long-delayed  Labradors. 
The  next  letter  to  Cottington  is  without  date  but  would  seem 
have  been  written  later  in  1632  (v°f.  214).  In  it  Hopton  said: 
annot  but  wonder  that  the  kinges  pictures  are  not  with  you  for 
w  have  bin  these  six  monthes  in  Mr.  Inckldans  [sic]  hands  of 
;nt  Sebastians  to  whome  I  have  written  divers  times  about  it, 
ur  Lordship  will  observe  that  the  fault  is  not  in  mee'.  Here  it  is 
un  probable  that  the  letter  refers  to  the  Labrador  paintings  as 
•v  were  ordered  for  Charles  I,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Hopton 
pped  other  paintings  to  the  king  at  this  time. 

1  Probably  also  by  Labrador  are  those  cited  in  Hopton's  letter  to 
►ttington,  19th  November,  1632  (v°f.  217):  'The  pictures  are 
Last  sent  away,  as  they  write  to  mee,  &  I  desire  your  Lordship 
informe  his  Majestic  that  the  staying  of  them  soe  Longc  hath 
:n  noe  fault  of  myne'.  Cottington  writes  on  22nd  January, 
ting  his  letter  1632,  although  it  is  obviously  1633  (j.  237) :  'The 
intings  arc  extremely  liked,  soe  are  the  verses'.  The  verses  were 
Kt  certainly  those  of  Antonio  Escobar  y  Mendoza  on  the  death 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  1632,  which  Hopton  had  sent  to 

)ttington(/.  228  and  v°f.  228). 

An  unnamed  painter  is  cited  by  Hopton  in  his  letter  to  Cotting- 
1,  undated  but  evidently  written  in  1633  (/.  241  and  v°f.  241): 
our  Lordship,  by  youres  of  the  28th  of  June  last  gave  mee  order 
furnish  a  Painter  that  brought  the  said  letter  with  £100  as  he 
Duld  need  it,  according  where  unto  I  have  gon  furnishing  him, 
d  with  myne  of  the  29th  of  December:  I  sent  to  Mr  Stafford 
bill  of  receipt,  for  -£55  to  present  to  your  Lordship,  which  I 
ubt  not  but  your  Lordship  hath  commanded  to  bee  paid,  and 
cause  his  credit  goes  wearing  out  apace,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint 
ur  Lordship  herewith  (as  I  have  doon  Mr  Cary  likewise)  to  ye 
d  you  may  advise  mee  what  you  will  have  mee  to  do,  for  with- 
t  order  I  shall  hould  my  hand.  I  knowc  not  how  the  money 
mes  to  bee  spent,  but  I  am  confident  hee  spendes  not  a  penny 
lisse,  for  hee  is  a  very  well  governed  yongc  man,  and  a  very 
od  husband,  and  one  that  will  not  loose  his  credit  in  Ingland'. 
ending  the  letter  Hopton  adds  ( /.  242) :  'I  desire  to  knowc  how 
:  kinge,  and  my  Lady  Cottington  like  their  pictures,  I  confesse 
■  Ladyship  was  not  soe  well  sirved  as  I  desired,  but  I  protest  there 
;re  noe  more  to  bee  had,  if  shee  like  of  ye  sort  I  will  lay  out  for 
are'.  Hopton  must  be  referring  in  this  last  paragraph  to  the 
bradors  again. 

The  mysterious  unnamed  painter  referred  to  in  fs.  241-242  is 
ost  probably  the  artist  cited  111  a  letter  from  Cottington  to 
3pton  dated  9th  May,  1633  (/.  258).  He  writes:  'You  must  bee 
refull  that  the  painter  there  [do]e  not  want,  and  I  will  see  your 
lies  satisfied'. 

1  Hopton  writes  in  a  letter  to  Cottington  of  9th  May,  1633  (fs. 

2  and  v°f.  263) :  'The  kinge's  Painter  is  sending  foure  peeces  he 
a  very  well  governed  yonge  man,  and  a  good  husband,  yet  by 
ison  of  the  deerenesse  of  the  place,  and  being  willing  to  live  in 
me  hansome  maimer  as  a  man  sent  by  his  Majestic  money  goes 
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away  apace  which  I  cannot  remedy  because  I  do  not  see  that  hee 
can,  and  I  conceive  his  Majestic  will  have  a  very  good  accompt  of 
him  to  whose  service  I  perceave  hee  hath  wholy  disposed  him- 
selfe.  I  think  [I]  shall  send  Mr  Stafford  another  bill  of  his  for  -£55 
which  is  not  all  hee  owes  mee.  These  sumcs  are  considerable  in  my 
purse,  and  if  there  bee  not  some  good  forme  for  the  paymcnte 
thereof  I  could  wish  his  being  here  were  made  a[s]  short  as  it 
might  bee  for  I  cannot  bee  wanting  to  the  thinges  I  am  command- 
ed in  his  Majesties  service,  nor  can  I  complaine  to  any  body  but 
your  Lordship,  and  it  is  ccrtaine  that  of  the  charge  of  his  being 
here  untill  hee  have  finished  all  hee  is  commanded  to  doc,  shall 
rest  on  mee,  I  shal  be  very  ill  able  to  bcare  it'. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  same  artist  to  whom  Hopton  refers 
in  his  letter  of  June  6th  of  the  same  year  (y°f.  268) :  'The  kinges 
painter  is  falne  sick  of  a  calentura,  &  grows  worse,  what  it  will 
come  to  I  knowc  not,  noe  more  doth  Dr  St  Pedro.  I  ame  out  a 
great  deale  of  money  with  him.  But  I  hope  by  ye  next  Cores  to 
hearc  that  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Treasurer  have  provided 
mee  of  a  good  sum  by  ye  way  Mr  Oxwick  hath  offered, 
otherwise  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  mee'. 

These  letters  would  seem  to  establish  that  the  painter  referred 
to  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  I,  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Madrid  and  was  only  to  remain  in  that  city  for  a  certain  length  of 
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rime  to  finish  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  commissioned.  I 
believe  this  artist  to  have  been  Michael  Cross,  also  known  as 
Miguel  de  la  Cruz  and  Michael  de  la  Croy.  He  lived  in  England, 
but  whether  or  not  he  was  born  there  is  not  known.  He  was  at 
Madrid  in  1633,  the  year  of  the  first  two  Hopton  letters.  The 
painter's  contemporary,  Vicente  Carducho,  wrote  that  Cross 
copied  all  of  the  paintings  by  Titian  belonging  to  Philip  IV  in  the 
royal  palace  and  also  those  in  the  Escorial.  Carducho  praises  the 
excellency  of  his  art  'in  spite  of  his  youth'.9  It  is  not  known  when 
Michael  Cross  was  born,  only  that  he  lived  until  1660.  In  the 
English  royal  collection  is  listed  'a  peece  of  our  Ladie  coppied  at 
the  Schuriall  in  Spaine  after  Raphell  Urbin  by  Michaell  de  la 
Croy'.  I11  1660  Cross  petitioned  Charles  II  of  England  to  redeem 
a  promise  which  his  father  had  made  to  him  of  a  pension  of 
jQioo.10  The  next  few  paragraphs  refer  not  to  a  Spanish  painting 
but  to  an  Italian  one  which  is  now  in  the  Museo  del  Prado 
(No.  1) ;  for  that  reason,  and  because  they  present  new  material, 
they  have  been  included  here. 

From  Sir  John  Coke  came  a  letter  to  Hopton  of  8th  May,  1633, 
(/.  276)  which  reads  as  follows:  'This  bearer  comcth  to  present  a 
picture  to  the  kmgc  of  Spaine,  and  being  a  sooon  [sic]  to  Signor 
Horacio  Gentileschi  an  Italian  painter  and  servant  to  his  Majestic 
I  have  been  commended  to  addressc,  and  recommend  him  unto 
you,  that  you  assist  him,  soc,  that  by  your  means  hec  may  the 
better  speed  in  presenting  the  said  peece,  which  his  father  hath 
made,  and  with  his  Majesties  good  liking  and  permission  dedicat- 
ed and  now  sent  unto  that  kinge.  And  this  serving  to  noc  other 
end  I  leave  him  to  your  kindnesse,  and  favour'. 

Again  the  painting  by  Gentileschi  is  discussed,  this  time  in 
Hopton's  letter  to  Coke  of  1633  (v°f.  289):  'By  a  soon  of  Mr 
Gentileschi  (whoe  brought  hither  a  picture  for  this  kinge  in  his 
fathers  name)  I  have  receaved  your  honours  of  ye  8th  of  May,  with 
order  to  assist  him  in  his  delivery  thereof,  which  I  did  in  such 
[these  two  words  deleted]  soe,  as  hec  delivered  it  in  few  days  after 
hee  came,  wherewith  his  Majestic  seemed  to  bee  very  well  pleas- 
ed, and  I  ame  told  that  really  hee  is  soc,  I  have  scene  ye  the  [sic | 
peece  since  in  a  Roomc  of  ye  Pallace  where  most  of  the  selected 
peeccs  are'. 

Although  the  painting  referred  to  in  these  letters  has  no  title, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  The  Finding  of  Moses  (No.  2). 
Gentileschi  had  been  in  England  as  painter  to  Charles  I  since 
about  1625.  The  painting,  now  in  the  Museo  del  Prado,  hung  in 
1636  in  the  'Picza  Nueva  sobre  el  zaguin'  in  the  Royal  Palace  and 
could  have  been  brought  to  Spain  as  early  as  1633.  Voss  stated 
that  it  was  done  in  England  in  about  1630  but  gave  no  documen- 
tation.11 

The  demand  in  England  for  Spanish  paintings  continued,  and 
on  1 6th  October,  1633,  Hopton  wrote  to  Cottington  again  (/. 
292):  'I  have  not  heard  whether  my  Lady  have  receaved  hir 
pictures  of  yc  Labrador,  I  hndc  some  other  thinges  I  have  sent 
have  miscaryed,  which  makes  mee  fearful!  of  them,  but  more 
least  hir  Ladyship  should  thinkc  mee  slack  in  anything  of  her 
commendes  which  I  shall  never  bee'. 

Undoubtedly  Labrador  is  being  referred  to  when  Cottington 
u  rites  to  Hopton  in  an  undated  letter  that  the  only  things  which 
have  miscarried  are  the  pictures  ( /.  325),  'which  in  this,  you  give 
hope  shall  be  redressed'.  Hopton  replies  to  Cottington  in  an 
undated  letter,  probably  written  in  1633  (/.  329) :  'the  pictures  can- 
not be  lost  to  my  lady  although  I  cannot  comply  soc  readilv  as  I 
would  with  hir  because  the  Labrador  never  conies  hither  but 
about  Easter  .  .  .  and  for  other  pictures  slice  shall  not  want'. 

This  statement  implies  that  Labrador  came  only  occasionally 
from  the  provinces  to  the  court  with  works  to  be  sold  to  those 
patrons  eager  for  his  paintings.  He  lost  the  patronage  of  Lady 


Anne  Cottington  who  died  on  22nd  February,  1634. 12  Hoptc 
praises  her  to  her  husband  (i'°/.  346)  'shee  was  a  Lady  of  exempli 
virtue,  soe  I  doubt  not  she  is  enjoying  a  very  large  reward  wi{ 
God  almighty'. 

Her  favourite  painter  is  again  the  subject  of  a  letter  (v°f.  3] 
and  /.  352),  undated,  from  Hopton  to  Cottington:  'I  wilKheq 
fore  accompt  to  you  Lordship  for  ye  pictures  of  yc  Labrador  th 
I  was  to  serve  my  Lady  with,  I  have  sent  unto  him  since  Da\ 
went  &  have  gotton  one  as  big  at  home  (?)  which  I  will  sen 
presently  to  your  Lordship'. 

*  Cottington  received  a  letter  from  Hopton,  probably  in  163 
which  reads  in  part  (/.  362) :  'The  kinge's  pictures  are  imbarkJ 
in  the  Mary  of  Dover  consigned  to  Mr  Nathan  Wright  to  bJ 
delivered  to  your  Lordship  I  thinkc  in  the  same  went  a  peece  of  i 
Labradors  fruites  consigned  alsoe  to  your  Lordship  I  hcare  say  tH 
others  soe  often  questioned  were  delivered  to  your  Lordsh 
likewise,  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  to  save  my  credit'.  "What  tH 
king's  pictures  were  we  do  not  know,  possibly  portraits  a 
Spanish  artists. 

The  Labrador  Still-life  of  fruit  may  be  that  now  in  the  Royl 
Collection  at  Kew  Gardens  Palace  (No.  2),  which  is  described  j 
Van  der  Doort's  inventory  of  1639  as: 

'Done  by  the  Spanish 
Labradore  given 
to  yor  Ma"1'  by  my 
Lord  Cottington. 

'Item  the  Picture  of  severall  sorts  of  fruites  in. 

a  white  earthen  vcsscll,  grapes,  Aples  Chesnutts — 

and  the  like,  painted  upon  the  right  light.' 

A  note  refers  to  the  painting  as  depicting  three  great  quinces  an 
bunches  of  grapes  in  a  white  dish,  given  to  His  Majesty  if 
Cottington." 

In  the  picture  at  Kew  the  light  is  centered  upon  the  quincd 
the  rest  is  in  an  atmospheric  shadow.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  d 
the  grapes  rising  high  above  the  white  dish  make  a  beautifj 
pattern  against  the  dark  background.  The  composition  is  unliH 
that  of  most  early  seventeenth-century  still-lifcs,  which  tend  t 
show  objects  arranged  in  a  more  conventional  manner,  oftej 
placed  in  the  immediate  foreground  where  they  seem  stiff  an 
formal  and  lack  interrelationship.  Both  the  strong  chiaroscur' 
and  the  leaf  pattern  recall  a  Basket  of  Fruit  by  Caravaggio  (Milai 
Ambrosiana),  completed  about  1596.  Sterling  pointed  this  01] 
when  he  praised  the  skill  of  Labrador  and  wrote  of  him  as 
worthy  forerunner  of  Sanchez  Cotan  and  Zurbaran.14 

Van  der  Doort  lists  another  still  life  by  Labrador  in  detail  ; 
follows : 

'Don  by  the  Spanish 
Labradore. 

'Item  in  a  round  tourn'd  new  gilded  frame, 
painted  a  redd  Spanish  wine  pott,  and  some 
bunches  of  Spanish  wine  grapes  done  upon  a 
board  being  brought  from  Spaine  by  my  lord. 
Cottington  and  given  to  yor  Maty,  painted 
upon  the  right  lighte.'15 
This  painting  then,  can  be  identified  as  one  of  the  Labradl 
which  gave  Hopton  so  much  trouble  to  send  to  Englam 
Interestingly  enough  it  was  on  a  wooden  panel;  the  others  wei 
probably  on  canvas.  Another  Labrador  still-life  is  in  the  Van  d( 
Doort  catalogue  as  in  King  Charles'  collection.  Described  as 
peece  of  grapes  and  fruits'  it  was  received  by  the  king  in  exchanjj 
from  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.16 

A  still-life  by  Labrador  (No.  3),  now  at  Hampton  Cou 
Palace,  is  also  from  the  royal  collection.  This  work  is  said  to  h.a.\ 
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an  Labrador.  Still-life.  Kew  Gardens  Palace,  copyright  reserved. 


;en  the  one  which  the  king  exchanged  with  the  Lord  Marquis 
iving  him  the  still-life  of  grapes  by  Labrador  for  the  same.17  Not 

original  in  conception  as  the  Kew  Palace  still-life  (No.  2)  it  has, 
svertheless,  a  certain  charm  of  its  own  in  the  relationship  of  the 
bjects  to  each  other  as  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  is  less  pro- 
ounced;  perhaps  it  is  an  earlier  work  in  his  oeuvre.  The  wine 
ask  bound  in  straw  is  the  highest  point  in  the  composition  and 
le  other  objects  are  grouped  together,  fruit,  bread,  sausages, 
egetablcs,  a  wine  glass,  and  a  pottery  pitcher. 

Writing  to  Cottington  on  12th  July,  probably  in  1633,  Hopton 
irys  {y°f.  372) :  'I  have  receaved  the  directions  for  finding  out  the 
abradors  pictures  in  Dorsetshire,  &  have  given  it  to  your 
Jcphcw  Rogers,  I  have  alsoc  your  letter  of  the  26  of  May  but  as 
et  not  that  picture  neither'. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  oil  sketches  on  exhibition 
in  New  York 


RUDOLF  WITTKOWER 


I.  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Peace  embracing  Plenty,  a  study  for  the  Banqueting 
House  ceiling.  Oil  on  panel,  23J  X  18^  inches.  Private  collection. 


THE  exhibition  now  running  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  Ne\ 
York,  until  April  29,  differs  from  all  previous  Baroqu 
exhibitions  in  one  important  respect:  it  is  entirely  dedicated  t 
oil  sketches  rather  than  finished  pictures.  There  is  no  denyin 
that  Baroque  rhetoric  often  strikes  modern  beholders  as  hack 
neyed  and  insincere.  The  public,  particularly  of  non-Meditei 
rancan  countries,  does  not  always  share  the  specialists'  enthusiasn 
being  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Baroque  rhetoric  was  originally 
conventional  language  of  easy  communication  and  stron 
persuasion  designed  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  commo 
man.  It  is  in  the  oil  sketches  that  we  face  the  artist  of  the  perio 
directly  before  the  compositions  were  rhetorically  expanded. 

Mannerist  artists  of  the  later  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  for  th 
first  time  in  the  history  of  western  art,  became  deeply  puzzled  b 
the  mysterious  springs  of  artistic  creation,  and  after  them  th 
slow  emergence  of  the  concept  of  genius  as  the  spontaneo 
creator  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  early  as  1550  we  Si 
the  writing  on  the  wall  in  Vasari's  memorable  dictum:  'Man 
painters  achieve  in  the  first  sketch  of  their  work,  as  thoug 
guided  by  a  sort  of  fire  of  inspiration,  a  certain  measure  of  bole 
ncss;  but  afterwards,  in  finishing  it,  the  boldness  vanishes 
The  artists  as  well  as  the  public  of  the  Baroque  age  show  a  grow 
ing  awareness  of  the  unique  significance  of  the  moment  c 
inspiration,  and  eventually  they  put  a  heretofore  unknow 
value  on  the  sketch,  the  bozzetto,  the  first  rough  idea,  uner 
cumbered  by  the  exigencies  of  the  execution. 

The  oil  sketch  entered  the  art  historical  panorama  even  befor 
1600  and  in  rare  cases  as  far  back  as  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  th 
sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  centur 
that  sketching  in  oil  became  a  widely  accepted  artists'  practice  i 
Italy  as  well  as  in  the  North.  Such  oil  sketches  often  display  A. 
unexpected  freedom,  a  magnificent  virtuosity  of  handling  and 
great  depth  of  feeling :  it  is  not  astonishing  that  their  spontaneit 
and  freshness  of  vision  strikes  allied  cords  in  the  modern  beholdei 
The  phenomenon  of  the  oil  sketch,  scarcely  discussed  by  an 
historians,  had  attracted  members  of  the  Art  History  Departmen 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  some  time  and  th 
present  exhibition  is  the  result  of  these  pursuits.  An  enthusiasti 
selection  committee  scrutinized  many  hundreds  of  sketches  an 
finally  chose  79  for  exhibition.  The  intention  was  to  display  a 
many  facets  of  oil  sketch  production  as  possible  and  above  all  b 
win  the  visitor's  response  by  an  assembly  of  works  of  exception, 
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Iv  high  quality.  The  greatest  masters  of  the  oil  sketch,  Rubens 
<Jo.  i),  Fragonard  (No.  2)  and  Tiepolo  (No.  3),  are,  of  course, 
ell  represented.  But  the  less  illustrious  names  may  perhaps 
'okc  the  greatest  interest,  works  by  Strozzi,  Magnasco,  Bazzani 
<Jo.  4),  Pellegrini  (No.  5),  Desportes,  Greuze  and  others.  The 
>nnoisseur  will  find  a  number  of  surprises  such  as  the  dynamic 
iidv  of  a  head  from  Glasgow,  here  attributed  to  Bernini  (No.  6) ; 
bozzctto  with  Mermaids  and  Cupids  from  the  Cooper  Union, 
lew  York,  attributed  to  the  rare  Giovan  Paolo  Schor,  a  great 
ime  in  mid-seventeenth-century  Rome;  the  only  surviving 
azzetti  by  Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi,  Bernardo  Cavallino  and 
ianantonio  Guardi  (No.  8),  in  addition  to  many  paintings  rarely 
r  never  exhibited  before,  among  them  a  hitherto  unknown 
vquisitcly  luminous  Pittoni. 

The  history  of  the  oil  sketch  cannot  be  divorced  from  events  in 
xteenth-ccntury  Venice.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  by 
linting  alia  prima  with  bold  brushstrokes  and  patches  of  colour 
le  late  Titian  brought  about  what  was  probably  the  most  radical 
lange  in  western  painting  before  the  twentieth  century.  Titian's 
rork  with  the  loaded  brush  soon  found  successors  in  Tinto- 
;tto,  Jacopo  Bassano  and  others.  It  is  precisely  the  rapidity  of 
reation  allowed  by  the  new  technique  that  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  sketch  possible.  In  ever  widening  circles  was  this 
xhniquc  taken  up  and  used  for  the  oil  sketch:  in  Bologna  by  the 
]arracci,  in  Milan  by  Procaccini,  Cerano,  Morazzonc  and 
anzio,  in  Genoa  by  Strozzi,  Valerio  Castelli  and  Castiglione,  in 
lorence  by  Cristofano  Allori  and  Cigoli,  and,  in  the  beginning 
erhaps  less  enthusiastically,  in  Rome  and  Naples.  Rubens,  who 
arly  in  his  career  had  lived  in  the  Venetian  orbit,  soon  learned 
le  practice,  while  Jordaens  (No.  7)  was  indebted  to  him.  Later, 
ae  French  followed,  painters  like  Lebrun  and  La  Fosse  and  those 
/ho  succeeded  them  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  Hogarth's 
xceptionally  spirited  sketches  in  the  Ashmolean  belong  to  the 
ime  tradition. 

It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  exhibition  is  entitled 


3.  Top.  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo.  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  oil  on 
canvas,  15I  x  18 V  inches.  Galleria  di  Brera,  Milan. 

4.  Above.  Giuseppe  Bazzani.  A  body  carried  to  its  grave,  oil  on  canvas,  24^  X 
15  inches.  The  Mrs.  Rush  Kress  Collection,  New  York. 
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8.  Above.  Gianantonio  Guardi.  Athena  dictating  laws  to  Odysseus,  oil  o 
canvas,  13?      I5:,!  inches.  Musee  de  Picardie,  Amiens. 


5.  Top  left.  G.  A.  Pellegrini.  Jezebel  inducing  Allah  to  worship  Baal,  oil  on 
canvas,  6  X  "]\  inches.  Thejanos  Schote  Collection,  New  York. 

6.  Below  left.  Bernini.  A  hoy  singing,  oil  on  paper  mounted  on  canvas,  25.5 
23.8  cm.  Glasgow  University. 


'Masters  of  the  Loaded  Brush'.  The  title  is  suggestive  of  th 
international  uniformity  of  the  European  oil  sketch  in  thj 
centuries  covered  by  the  exhibition.  And  yet,  the  basic  nniformin 
leaves  ample  scope  for  individual  styles:  delicate  or  broad,  broken 
or  fluid,  slow  or  rapid  can  be  the  strokes  of  the  oil-carrying  brusra 
This  personal  'calligraphy'  of  the  brushstroke  began  to  attrac 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  from  the  mid-seventeenth  centun 
onwards  and  still  delights  the  modern  observer. 

Not  all  the  oil  sketches  were  undertaken  for  the  same  reasons 
They  may  be  spontaneous  first  ideas  of  a  composition,  or  mon 
thoroughly  developed  statements  based  on  previous  drawings,  o| 
rather  careful  modelli  intended  to  be  shown  to  patrons,  or  r/Vorfflj 
made  before  the  finished  picture  left  the  studio,  or,  finally 
autonomous  little  pictures  divorced  from  the  preparatory  procesl 
and  without  sequel.  All  these  various  types  of  the  oil  sketch  arffl 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  But  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits) 
commanding  the  greatest  interest,  arc  true  bozzetti — first  rapid 
sketches  whose  lightness  of  touch  surpasses  that  of  modelli  and 
ricordi.  It  is  such  sketches  that  form  an  important  link  to  thd 
painterly  conventions  evolved  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  catalogue  entries  of  the  exhibition,  written  by  students  of 
Columbia's  Art  History  Department  and  edited  by  Professon 
Milton  J.  Lewinc,  explore  in  considerable  detail  the  place  of  eacrj 
oil  sketch  within  the  creative  process.  A  great  deal  of  comparative} 
material  as  well  as  illustrations  of  all  the  exhibits  enhance  the' 
value  of  this  informative  book. 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

Tributes  to  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association: 
The  Hanley  Collection  at  Philadelphia 


LONDON  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having 
on  permanent  call  a  top-rank  array  of  witty 
and  distinguished  after-dinner  speakers.  There- 
fore, when  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation held  their  Annual  Banquet  last  month  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  City  of  London,  under  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  C-L.  do  Beaumont,  they  in- 
vited Viscount  Cobham  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  Association  and  Lord  Butler  to  respond  to 
the  toast  of  their  Guests.  In  doing  so  the  Asso- 
ciation chose  wisely.  Both  are  well  versed  in 
English  public  life  and  national  affairs.  Both 
have  close  links  with  the  collecting  of  works  of 
art. 

'Art  is  surely  a  vital  index  in  the  state  of  a 
civilisation',  said  Lord  Cobham,  himself  the 
owner  of  a  not  inconsiderable  private  collection 
at  his  home  in  Worcestershire.  It  was  also,  he 
added,  upon  the  ancient  guilds  that  Britain 
built  its  reputation  for  craftsmanship  and  fair- 
dealing.  'When  a  profession  such  as  yours  de- 
mands such  expertise  and  has  at  stake  such  huge 
sums  of  money  as  the  interchange  of  antiques,  it 
is  entirely  proper  that  it  should  lie  under  the 
aegis  of  an  association  such  as  yours'. 

Mr.  de  Beaumont  gave  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Association's  work  in  the  past  year,  from 
which  it  was  clearly  evident  that  it  had  reached 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  strength  and  inte- 


grity. This  was  confirmed  by  Lord  Butler,  who 
invited  members  of  the  Association  to  examine 
his  silver  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  when 
they  visit  the  University  this  month.  'In  the 
meantime',  he  added,  'I  absolutely  adjure  you  as 
an  Association  to  continue  to  maintain  your 
high  standards'. 

Painters,  styles  and  epochs 
THE  unusual  collection  of  two  American  art 
connoisseurs,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Edward  Hanley,  is 
only  partially  revealed  in  the  250  oils,  drawings, 
water/colours  and  sculptures  shown  this  past 
winter  in  New  York  and  now  this  spring  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  All  his  life,  writes 
I  [enry  G.  Gardiner,  Philadelphia's  assistant 
curator  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Dr.  Hanley 
has  been  a  discerning  collector.  Before  leaving 
Harvard  in  1917,  he  began  to  collect  books, 
especially  first  editions.  Later  he  gathered  im- 
portant manuscripts.  Finally  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  drawings  have  been  his  major  passion. 

The  exhibited  selection  from  their  home  in 
Bradford,  Pa.,  includes  works  principally  by 
American,  French,  and  English  artists  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Single  examples  of  one  artist  or  one  period  can 
be  matched  by  great  depth  in  other  men,  styles 
or  epochs.  Strength  in  Degas,  Renoir,  and 
Maillol  is  balanced  by  solitary  but  representative 


works  of  Corot,  Manet,  Monet,  and  Rede 
The  earliest  examples  by  Boucher,  Fragona 
and  Hubert  Robert  exist  in  juxtaposition  w: 
the  Americans  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Jan 
Peale,  and  Rembrandt  Peale  as  well  as  Gilbi 
Stuart,  Thomas  Sully,  and  Benjamin  West, 
the  same  era  from  England  are  works  by  R2 
burn,  Rowlandson,  and  four  by  William  Blal 
Contemporary  artists  also  interest  Dr.  aj 
Mrs.  Hanley,  and  a  bold  red  and  black  oil,  1 
Karel  Appel,  is  the  most  recent  acquisitiq 
Only  slightly  older  are  five  superb  examples 
Jacob  Epstein,  six  by  Pablo  Picasso,  and  seven 
Henri  Matisse.  In  their  unpretentious  home, 
objects  are  almost  touching  one  another,  cov 
ing  every  wall  and  flat  surface.  Such  a  wealth 
material  is  easier  to  appreciate  when  taken  out 
context  and  spread  out  over  a  museum's  wal 
but  much  interest  is  lost  in  the  process,  main 
the  fascination  of  observing  which  paintings 
collector  chooses  to  hang  next  to  each  other 
Manet  above  a  Cezanne,  a  Henry  Moore  nc 
Modigliani,  an  Epstein  portrait  head  flankin 
Picasso.  These  personal  tastes  greatly  increase 
development  of  a  collector  and  the  partic" 
interest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hanley  in  character 
personality  can  now  be  shared  by  the  visitor 
this  unique  and  distinctive  collection  now 
view  in  Philadelphia  until  May  28. 


Below  left.  One  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  fine  art  trade  in  Holland  are  G.  Cramer  of  The  Hague.  This  Grand  View  of  Anthem  from  the  North  We 
by  Jan  van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated,  canvas  (98.5  135  cm.),  and  the  subject  of  important  art-historical  literature,  is  now  in  their  galleries.  Right  belo 
Portrait  of  William  Wirt,  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  (1741-1827),  canvas  24  ■  20  inches,  from  the  T.  Edward  Hanley  Collection.  See  story  above. 
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Vlarco  Antonio  Raimondi 
:elebi  ated  engraver  of  Bologna 

v  portrait  painted  by  Raphael,  found  at  Aix 


UIDO  MARINELLI 


rHROUGH  his  work  and  collaboration  with  Raphael  from 
1510-1520  wc  can  understand  the  background  of  Marco 
atonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna  (1488-1530)  and  the  friendship 
hich  bound  him  to  the  great  master  from  Urbino ;  a  friendship 
rroborated  by  the  place  given  to  him  by  Raphael  in  the  fresco 
Heliodorus  at  the  Vatican  where  he  can  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ound  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Julius  II. 

It  is  tempting,  when  tracing  the  fortunes  of  Raphael's  works 
d  of  his  portraits  in  particular,  to  go  back  to  the  documents  left 
i '  historians  of  a  previous  age  and  not  to  follow  them  up  by 
I  ose  who  were  later  contributors.  This  is  a  chronological  mistake 
3in  which  other  work  as  well  as  Raphael's  suffers.  The  work  of 
Jian  Renaissance  painters  is,  for  this  reason,  affected  in  the 
>urse  of  time  by  new  discoveries  and  attributions.  This  is  the 
ice  to  be  paid  for  the  dispersal  and  distribution  of  works  of  art, 
cording  to  the  vagaries  of  man,  among  families,  museums,  and 
ivate  collections. 

Already  about  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Eugene  Miintz 
his  'Essay  on  the  Historians  and  Critics  of  Raphael'1  stated  his 
servations  about  discoveries  and  discoverers.  However,  he 
knowledges  the  difficulties  and  the  benefits  which  are  derived 
om  their  researches,  always  inspired  by  concern  to  assess  the 
ork  of  a  master  fairly,  as  gradually  works  thought  to  be  lost  or 
^stroyed  are  discovered;  works  which  were  unrecorded  owing 
circumstances  affecting  the  people  or  bodies  in  whose  posscs- 
)n  they  were,  both  before  and  after  they  were  found. 
The  work  of  Raphael  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  in  the 
■esent  instance  historical  events  which  took  place  after  his  death 
n  be  held  responsible — such  as,  the  Sacking  of  Rome  in  1527, 
te  imprisonment  of  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  by  order  of 
lenient  VII  for  his  engravings  based  on  the  drawings  of  Jules 
omain  to  illustrate  the  Sonnets  of  Aretino,  and  his  flight  to 
lantua  to  escape  imprisonment.  Such  incidents  can  help  us  to 
aderstand  more  easily  why  certain  things  have  conic  to  light. 
In  addition  to  the  portrait  of  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  in  the 
esco  of  Heliodorus,  or  those  by  Vasari  and  other  artists,  the 
ocuments  which  have  been  most  valuable  in  establishing  with- 
ut  question  the  authenticity  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  him  have 
sen  preserved  in  the  Estang  de  Parade  family  of  Aix-en- 
rovence,  where  the  picture  here  illustrated  was  discovered.  The 
stang  de  Parade  family  is  very  well  known  for  its  travels  in  Italy, 
s  love  of  Italian  art,  and  also  for  its  hospitality  to  painters  and 
iplomats  in  Malta  and  Italy. 

The  museum  at  Aix-en-Provencc  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in 


France  to  possess  engravings  by  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  and 
also,  what  is  even  more  interesting,  a  rich  collection  of  drawings 
after  Raphael  and  his  school  and  after  pictures  and  drawings  by 
many  Italian  masters.2  In  the  'Discours  Genealogique'3  and  the 
'Memoires  Genealogiques',4  a  picture  by  Raphael  of  Marco 


Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna,  a  portrait  by  Raphael  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  collection  of  the  Estang  de  Parade  family  of  Aix-en- 
Provcnce. 
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Detail  of  the  face  of  the  portrait  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page. 


Antonio  Raimondi  is  described  as  'the  best  item  in  the  Parade  de 
l'Estang  collection'.  The  'Memorial  d'Aix'6  also  carries  another 
description  of  the  picture,  as  docs  the  history  of  the  great 
antiquary  Quatremere  dc  Quincy,"  Godefroy,7  Passavant  in  his 
history  of  art,8  Nagler9  and  the  magazine  'Lc  Musee'.'" 

I  he  portrait  of  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  painted  by  Raphael 
about  i  5  1  5  (the  Heliodorus  fresco  dates  from  [  5  1  3), 11  shows  him 
dressed  in  black  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour  (a  cap  rather  typical 
of  Raphael  which  appears  in  other  works),  with  long  hair  falling 
over  his  shoulders,  large  deep  bright  eyes,  a  high  forehead  and  a 
straight  nose.  A  beard  and  moustache  cover  his  upper  lip,  chin 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  checks.  Taken  as  a  whole  his  face  gives 
the  impression  of  energy.  His  neck  is  bared,  his  head  held  high.  A 
white  shirt,  finely  pleated,  covers  the  upper  part  of  his  chest.  Over 
this  shirt  is  a  low-cut  black  robe  with  a  square  neck.  Wide  slashed 
sleeves  fall  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hands  which  appear  in  the 


foreground  of  the  canvas.  The  background  of  the  picture 
illuminated  by  a  greenish  light  which  brings  the  whole  compo' 
tion  to  life.  Marco  Antonio's  forceful  expression  reflects  dep 
and  sensitivity.  By  comparison  with  other  pictures  by  Rapha 
this  one  reveals  shades  which  throw  into  relief  the  intense  litj 
effects  of  the  composition  and  its  proportions.  The  manflbr  aii 
the  position,  well  in  the  foreground,  is  truly  representative 
Raphael's  portraits  and  is  in  keeping  with  his  gift  for  studvn 
the  face  of  the  sitter. 

In  the  picture  reproduced  by  Landon12  Marco  Antonio  hasi 
softer  expression  and  portrays  a  smiling  man;  in  short,  a  man  wi 
a  keen  glance  sparkling  with  wit  and  intelligence. 

The  researches  of  M.  Benjamin  Fillon13  with  the  essays  of  K 
H.  Dclabordc14  and  other  art  historians1415  have  put  the  life  ai 
person  of  Marco  Antonio  into  proper  perspective  after  soi 
confusion  due  partly  to  a  need  to  conform  which  followed 
condemnation  by  Clement  VII  for  his  engravings  considered 
be  licenziose  and  scandalosissime. 


NOTES 

1  E.  MUntz.  Historians  and  Critics  ofRaphael.  Essay  with  a  selection  of  unpublish 
or  little  known  documents.  Paris,  1883. 

2  H.  Pontier.  The  Museum  at  Aix-en-Provence.  Aix,  1900. 

3  Genealogical  Essay  on  the  family  of  Estang  de  Parade.  Aix,  1655. 

4  Genealogical  Memoirs  ot  the  family  of  Parade  de  l'Estang,  by  Abbe  Bonnemc 
niss.  304.  Bibliotheque  Mejane,  Aries.  1655. 

5  Memoirs  of  Aix.  Aix-en-Provence,  1841.6. 

*  Quatremere  dc  Quincy:  History  of  the  life  and  works  ofRaphael.  Paris,  18. 
Appendix  to  the  History.  Paris,  1853. 

7  Godefroy,  C.  15.  Study  of  a  family  of  Provence.  'Les  de  l'Estang  de  Parade'.  Pal 

1833- 

8  J.  D.  Passavant:  Raphael  ot  Urbino  and  his  father  Giovanni  Santi.  Vol.  II,  p.  31 
N.  3 1 2.  Portraits  of  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi :  'M.  Parade  de  l'Estang  at  Aix  o\» 
a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  famous  engraver  of  Bologna,  dressed  in  black  with  a  c 
of  the  same  colour.'  Painter-Engraver.  Vol.  VI.  The  Roman  School  of  Mai 
Antonio.  Leipzig,  1864.  Sequel  to  Italian  Masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteer 
centuries.  Supplement  to  the  'Painter-Engraver'  by  Adam  Bartsch,  Vol.  XII-XI 
<J  Nagler.  Dictionary  of  Artists.  Munich,  1845,  Vol.  14.  p.  566.  'Portrait  of  Mai 
Antonio  by  Raphael,  property  of  H.  Parade  de  l'Estang  at  Aix'. 
1(1  Jacques  de  Parade  de  l'Estang  (1614-1678).  Memoirs  published  in  the  magazi 
Le  Musie,  No.  1 5.  Aix-en-Provence,  1875.  p.  97  and  fol.  1. 

11  D.  Redig  de  Campos:  Raphael  of  the  'Stanze'.  Ed.  Martcllo,  Milan,  1965. 

12  Lives  and  works  of  the  most  famous  Painters.  Published  by  C.  P.  Landon, 18c 
1 8 1 1 ,  six  volumes  devoted  to  Raphael. 

13  B.  Fillon.  New  documents  on  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  Gazette  des  Beat 
Arts,  Paris,  March,  1880. 

14  H.  Dclabordc:  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi.  Critical  and  historical  study.  Pal 
Librairie  de  I'Art,  1900. 

15  A.  Gruycr.  Raphael,  Portrait  Painter.  Vol.  I,  p.  342  and  foil.  Paris,  1881. 
1,1  U.  Middcldorf.  Raphael's  Drawings  (H.  LJittner  and  Company.  New  Y01 

1945)-. 

To  accompany  the  above  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  opinions  of  two  a 
historians — Lionello  Venturi  and  Hermann  Voss — on  the  work  here  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  painted  by  Raphael  in  the  collection 
the  Comtes  l'Estang  dc  Parade  of  Aix-en-Provence.  Lionello  Venturi  writes 
12th  July,  1950:  'The  breadth  of  the  design,  the  effectiveness  of  the  relief,  t 
development  of  the  surface  image  where  it  reaches  fantastic  arabesque — this  is  t 
mark  of  Raphael's  style.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  last  period  of  the  master  which  w 
become  famous  like  other  portraits  of  his,  such  as  the  Giuuliano  de'Medici,  t 
Navagero  and  the  Beazzano.'  And  Hermann  Voss  on  29th  March,  1952:  'T 
grandiose  conception,  the  beautiful  harmony  of  design,  the  force  of  the  relief  a 
the  nobility  of  the  colouring,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this  magni 
cent  portrait,  obviously  painted  in  Raphael's  last  period.  It  is  in  a  very  good  state 
preservation.' 
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fen  Lithographs  by 
iamuel  Shapiro 


Jf  R .  I .  V  O  N  M  ALTZ  A  H  N ,  a  young  director  of  the  new 
-LMaltzahn  Gallery,  London,  which,  with  the  Cur  wen  Press, 
thejoint  publishers  of  the  ten-lithograph  portfolio — an  edition 
'5  copies — here  described,  is  to  be  congratulated onintroducing 
lcrican  born  Samuel  Shapiro  to  Britain  through  the  medium  of 
se  arresting,  large-format  black  and  white  lithographs.  The 
me — The  Gate  of  Death,  the  persecution  and  liquidation  of  the 
■s  during  the  last  war — was  not  for  the  squeamish,  but  one 
uld  make  it  clear  to  potential  viewers  that  these  arc  not 
iwnentary  drawings  in  the  accepted  sense.  Nor  is  there  any 
•mpt  to  exploit  sensationalism.  Instead,  by  the  quality  of  his 
stry  and  the  disciplined  intensity  of  feeling,  Shapiro  has 
iduccd  a  memorial  to  human  suffering  as  eloquent  as  Zadkine's 
ue  by  Rotterdam  harbour. 

ihapiro  had  his  basic  art  training  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
jugs  to  the  generation  of  Americans  who  fought  in  the  last 
r;  at  the  impressionable  age  of  nineteen  he  was  already  a  staff- 
»eant  and  participated  in  the  liberation  of  Colmar.  What  he 
•  and  heard  of  Nazi  atrocities  (subsequently  he  studied 
:umentary  evidence  and  the  records  of  the  Nuremberg  trials) 
too  deeply  into  his  soul  to  find  immediate  expression.  Now  in 
,  kind  of  modern  Totentanz  recently  on  display  at  the  Curwen 
lery,  he  has  produced  these  ten  tragic  lithographs  that 
iscend  the  accidental  of  the  systematic  brutality  that  'doubled 
globe  of  dead'.  The  long  time  interval  between  the  events 
1  their  realisation  has  not  only  allowed  Shapiro  to  meditate 
cngth  on  his  theme  but  given  him  the  opportunity  to  mature 
bnically  through  further  periods  of  art-training  in  the  United 
tes  and,  after  winning  a  Fullbright  award,  in  Paris  where,  at 


the  famous  Atelier  17  under  S.  W.  Hayter,  he  could  gain  further 
experience  of  autographic  media. 

Although  one  catches  echoes  of  other  masters  in  these  litho- 
graphs— Man  crazy  with  fear  inevitably  recalled  Edvard  Munch's 
The  Cry — they  stem  essentially  from  his  own,  less  hysterical 
brand  of  expressionism.  An  unmistakeable  Jewish  sympathy 
underlies  his  subjective  approach;  the  Adonai  is  the  eternal  Jew 
crying  'How  long  O  Lord?',  and  yet  each  spectator  will  relate  his 
own  personal  example  to  this  generalised  portrayal,  in  my  case 
the  poet-friend  of  Picasso's,  Max  Jacob,  a  victim  of  Nazi  per- 
secution. The  Woman  shielding  her  child  carries  a  universal  message 
which  is,  alas,  not  yet  o'utdated. 

Only  a  whole  scries  of  preliminary  sketches  and  much  re- 
flection have  made  it  possible  for  Shapiro  to  work  directly  on  to 
the  zinc  plates  with  so  much  ease  and  virtuosity.  There  is  a 
welcome  absence  of  gimickry;  the  artist  relies  on  straight 
drawing  with  lithographic  chalk  and  ink  with  an  occasional 
effective  but  always  unobtrusive  use  of  finger-print  and  frottage 
for  tone  and  texture.  In  the  Dying  mother  and  child  here  illustrated, 
chiaroscuro  is  used  emotively,  as  it  is  in  the  Gas  chamber,  to 
evoke  a  chaos  of  unmentionable  horror.  But  it  is  above  all  in  the 
frozen  gestures,  the  gesticulating  arms  and  hands  that  Shapiro 
epitomises  his  tragic  themes — the  limp  arms  of  the  nude  female 
torso,  Resignation,  the  interlocked  arms  of  Brother  and  Sister,  the 
harsh,  angular  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  the  Woman  crying  over 
dead  child.  With  this  moving  and  dramatic  drawing  haunting  me, 
I  came  away  from  the  exhibition  with  a  line  of  Dylan  Thomas' 
in  my  head :  'Hands  have  no  tears  to  flow'. — W.J.  Strachan 


(No.  4  of  the  folio),  Dying  mother  and  child, 
x  31  inches. 
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Art  news  in  pictures 


Right.  In  completely  re-designing  their  main  gallery  at  48  Davies  Street,  London  W.I  Messrs. 
Bluett  &  Sons  have  installed  new  showcases,  lighting  effects.  These  features  are  evident  in  their 
current  exhibition  of  choice  pieces  of  early  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain,  from  neolithic  times  to 
the  Yuan  dynasty.  Two  outstanding  pieces  are  the  5-inch  diameter  pottery  tri-lobed  vessel  with 
applied  masks,  of  the  Shang-yin  dynasty  (1776  B.C.-1122  B.C.),  seen  at  right,  and  a  finely  modelled 
Yueh  yao  Hu  tzu  (Tiger)  vessel. 

Below.  A  detail  of  this  fully-rigged  ship  model,  in  boxwood  and  ebonised  wood,  of  a  36-gun  frigate, 
'The  Crown',  owned  by  Messrs.  Stanley  J.  Pratt,  27  Mount  Street,  London  W.i  is  seen  on  the  back 
cover  of  this  issue.  The  keel  is  overlaid  with  brass  plates  set  with  minute  studs,  the  decks  complete 
with  all  fittings  including  brass  cannon,  cannon  balls,  hatches,  ship's  bell,  and  with  superbly  carved 
prow  and  stern  galley.  The  original  ship,  'The  Crown',  was  built  and  launched  at  Chatham  in  1790; 
this  37-inch  long  model  of  it  is  contemporary.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Golithey  Collection  and  was 
on  loan  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (1900-1930)  and  to  Eton  College  Library  (1930-1966).  It  was 
placed  on  the  high  table  before  King  George  VI  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Shipwrights. 

Below  right.  This  39V-inch  high  stone  figure  of  Vishnu  (Khmer,  tenth  century)  is  one  of  a  number  of 
rare  pieces  of  Khmer  and  Thai  sculpture  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Roland,  Browse  &  Delbanco,  19 
Cork  Street,  London  W.i.  An  exhibition  of  this  nature,  and  in  view  of  the  present  climate  of  in- 
terest in  south-east  Asia  in  all  its  aspects,  is  both  a  rarity  and  important,  since  it  puts  on  view  for 
art-historian  and  collector  alike  notable  examples  of  south-east  Asian  art.  As  will  be  seen,  the  art  of 
the  Thai  period  is  particularly  noted  for  its  skilled  work  in  bronze  and  its  original  and  sensitive 
treatment  of  the  Buddha  figure.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  main  Thai  tradition  enshrined  in  the  work 
of  the  Sukhotai  and  ayuthia  schools  than  in  the  statuary  of  Lopburi  with  its  Khmer  flavour  and  in 
that  of  the  Chicngsen  and  Uthong  schools  with  their  firm  adherence  to  a  local  taste. 
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Hie  Leonard  Koetsei 
Spring  Exhibition 


UDDEN  shafts  of  sunlight  on  rustic  dwel- 
1  lings  and  church  spires.  Soft-skinned  ripening 
it.  Freshly  gathered  bunches  of  pink  and 
ite  peony  roses  and  red  tulips.  Paintings, 
je  and  small,  of  art-historical  importance, 
ese  arc  the  ingredients  which  arc  invariably 
rature  of  exhibitions  at  the  Leonard  Koetscr 
llery.  They  are  all  again  present  in  the  current 
ing  exhibition  at  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
adon.  Four  subjects  of  more  than  25  works 
libited  are  here  illustrated.  Amongst  those 

illustrated  are  two  small  copper  panels  (4J  X 
inches:  11-5  X  15  cm.)  of  minutely  executed 
dicapes,  both  signed  and  dated  1659,  by 
rman  Saftleven;  a  tranquil  Riverscene  by 
onion  van  Ruysdael  on  panel  (15 \  X 
hes:  30-3  X  62-0  cm.),  signed  and  dated 
[4  ;  and  a  Rest  on  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Jan 
jcghel  de  Velours,  on  panel  (26J  X  20J 


inches:  66-2  X  51-4  cm.),  previously  in  the 
Captain  E.  G.  Spencer  Churchill  Collection. 
Impressive  also  is  a  group  of  nine  flower-pieces 
by  Jan  van  Kesscl,  and  an  interesting  Deposition 
by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  considered  to  be  an 
unfinished  work. 


1.  Right.  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  canvas,  47^  X  37J  inches  (120  -5  x  96-0 
cm.).  Provenance:  The  Hon.  Hugh  Morrison. 


Above  left.  Meindert  Hobbema.  The  Castle  of 
■ederode,  panel,  14J  X  20J  inches  (37-5  X  51 
n.). 

Above  right.  Jacob  van  Hubdonck.  Still-life, 
»ned,  copper  panel,  IlJ  x  14]  inches  (28 -6 
•3  cm.). 

Right.  Aert  van  der  Neer.  Pleasures  on  the  lee, 
?ned,  panel,  io{  <  24  inches  (26-0  X  60  9 
n.). 


Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 
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Joie  de  Vivre 

THE  picture  An  Rendezvous  des  Canotiers 
by  Luigi  Loir,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
this  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  is  as  happy  a 
painting  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  fact  that 
it  was  done  a  year  or  so  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  is  significant,  for  it  may  account 
for  the  picture's  obvious  joie  de  vivre.  The  artist 
served  with  distinction  in  that  war  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  relief  and  pleasure  he  doffed 
His  uniform,  put  aside  his  weapons  and  took  up 
his  brushes  again.  Where  the  Rendezvous  des 
Canotiers  was  and  whether  it  still  exists  I  do  not 
know,  but  that  Luigi  Loir  has  perpetuated  it  and 
that  jolly  company  for  as  long  as  canvas  and 
paint  will  last  there  is  no  doubt.  The  picture  has 
survived  and  will  survive  as  an  admirable  work 
by  reason  of  the  artist's  love  of  the  subject  and 
his  power  to  express  it  with  commendable 
technique.  Superfluous  to  try  and  describe  in 
words  what  he  has  so  successfully  done  in  paint. 

Luigi  Loir's  name  is  not  as  well  known  be- 
yond the  French  frontiers  as  it  should  be.  He 
was  born  in  Austria  in  1845  of  French  parents, 
first  studied  in  Italy  and  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris.  He  concentrated  on  festive  occasions,  ex- 
hibited regularly  at  the  Salon  and  won  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  in  [898.  A  picture  by  him  was 
bought  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  he  is 
represented  in  several  European  and  American 
galleries.  Luigi  Loir  died  in  Paris  in  1916. 
Rendezvous  des  Canotiers  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Kaplan  Gallery  (6  Duke  Street,  S.W.i) 
with  the  works  of  other  important  French 


artists,  of  whom  Henri  Martin  is  to  the  fore  with 
a  scintillating  landscape  entitled  Paysage  de  la 
Bastide.  How  effectively  has  Martin  used  the 
Impressionist  and  Pointillist  methods  to  express 
his  own  personal  vision  of  nature. 

Zuccarelli 

BEFORE  his  first  visit  to  England,  Zuccarelli 
had  achieved  considerable  fame  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  His  second  visit  in  1752  lasted  for 
over  twenty  years,  saw  him  enrolled  as  a 
founder-member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  favourite  artist  of  many  distinguished 
patrons.  Engravings  after  his  pictures  by 
Woollett,  Bartolozzi  and  others  helped  to 
spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  We  first  hear  of 
Zuccarelli  through  a  letter  by  Richard  Wilson 
to  his  friend  Admiral  Smith,  dated,  Venice, 
July  8th,  1 75 1.  Wilson  had  been  received  amic- 
ably by  the  Italian  artist  and  an  exchange  of 
pictures  was  arranged,  Wilson  painting  Zuccar- 
elli's  portrait.  Many  years  afterwards  when 
Zuccarelli  was  immensely  successful  in  London 
and  Wilson  the  reverse,  a  so-called  Committee 
of  Taste,  with  Edward  Penny,  R.A.,  at  their 
hc.id,  had  the  temerity  to  inform  Wilson  that 
'his  manner  of  painting  was  not  suited  to  the 
English  taste,  and  if  he  hoped  for  patronage  he 
must  change  it  for  the  lighter  style  of  Zuccar- 
elli'. Cunningham  wrote  that  Wilson  'let  forth 
a  torrent  of  contemptuous  words'.  The  Italian 
artist's  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  sec  him 
safely  through  this  world.  After  retiring  to 
Florence,  he  lost  his  savings  through  a  bad  in- 


Franccsco  Zuccarelli.  Moses  striking  the  Rock.  Oil  painting.  The  Trafalgar  Gallery. 


vestment  and  was  reduced  to  indigence. 

Zuccarelli's  pictures  have  a  consistently  fad 
charm,  and  a  good  example  is  Moses  Striking  I 
Rock  (Trafalgar  Galleries,  35  Bury  Stre 
London,  S.W.i).  Such  excursions  into  Hq 
Writ,  as  distinct  from  pastoral  and  pagan  sui 
jects,  occasionally  come  to  light,  and  an  Exoi 
was  exhibited  at  the  Galleria  Levi,  Milan,  I 
1963.  By  the  way,  Horace  Walpole's  comma 
on  Zuccarelli's  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wi\d\ 
ness,  exhibited  at  the  1770  Royal  Academy, 
amusing:  'The  figures  seem  so  indifferent  tlj 
most  of  them  turn  their  backs  on  the  preachd 

Fine  Art  Society 

COINCIDENTALLY,  I  encountered  at 
Fine  Art  Society's  current  exhibition  of 
English  drawings  and  watcrcolours  (148  Nd 
Bond  Street,  W.i)  a  classical  landscape  study 
chalk  by  Richard  Wilson;  and  the  fact  that 
was  originally  in  Paul  Sandby's  collection  recs 
a  charming  story.  Wilson  asked  Sandby  if 
could  sell  some  drawings  for  him.  Sandby  tri 
and  failed  but  discreetly  bought  them  himse 
telling  Wilson  that  he  had  placed  them  wi 
interested  amateurs. 

Conspicuous  among  other  works  of  impoi 
ance  are  drawings  by  Cozens  senior  and  junior 
a  landscape  improvisation  with  fishermen, 
Alexander,  and  a  version  of  the  celebrat 
Valley  of  the  Ober  Hasli,  by  John  Robert,  fro' 
the  original  sketch  in  the  British  Museui 
Italian  Coast  Scene  by  William  Marlow  is  ill 
teresting  as  showing  this  oil  painter's  wate 
colour  style.  John  Varley's  Eagle's  Nest,  Killami 
dated  1826,  is  a  typical  example  of  his  midd] 
period,  and  may  have  been  done  from  \ 
traveller's  sketch.  As  a  contrast  to  this  bright  ail 
sunny  effect  is  a  snow  scene  by  William  Turn! 
(of  Oxford).  Farther  down  the  Thames,  T. 
Boys  delights  us  with  his  idea  of  that  favour! 
subject  of  watercolourists,  Eton  College  from 
River.  De  Wint,  David  Cox,  James  Hollanl 
William  Callow  and  Samuel  Palmer  are  wJ 
represented.  Those  industrious  itineranl 
William  Alexander  and  George  Chinncry,  bol 
of  whom  went  as  far  as  China  (Chinncry  dyiJ 
at  Macao  in  1852),  have  become  essentials  to  ail 
comprehensive  collection.  i 

I  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  drawings 
animals  in  this  exhibition.  Landsccr's  Dj 
Begging,  dated  1851,  is  an  inspired  sketch  froj 
memory.  William  Huggins,  whose  work  hi 
lately  had  a  great  'come-back',  an  animalier 
exceptional  power,  had  little  respect  for  Lanl 
seer,  expressing  himself  forcibly  on  the  matte 
Maybe,  Huggins  was  jealous  of  Landseei 
universal  fame.  There  is  a  splendid  Gran 
National  winner  drawing  by  Huggins  in  an  e:| 
hibition  of  an  unusual  variety  of  subjects,  artis 
and  methods  of  handling  the  watercolon 
medium. 
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John  Clcveley  Senior.  Dutch  Yacht  with  Men  of  War.  Oil  28  ;  57.I  in.  The  Parker  Gallery. 


win  Landseer.  Attention.  Chalk  drawing  13' 
)l  in.  Fine  Art  Society. 


Ibert  de  Belleroche.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Portrait. 
pper  Grosvenor  Galleries. 


Albert  de  Belleroche 

AN  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Count  Albert  dc 
Belleroche  (1 864-1944)  reveals  the  robust  talent 
of  an  artist  who,  owing  to  an  aristocratically 
diffident  temperament,  seldom  exhibited  or 
sold  his  work  during  his  lifetime.  (Upper 
Grosvenor  Galleries,  19  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  W.I.)  Member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
French  families,  he  was  born  in  England  but 
spent  his  youth  in  Paris  where  he  studied  for  a 
while  with  Carolus  Duran,  enjoying  life  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  during  the  '90's  and  1910's.  He 
met  most  of  the  artists  of  that  time,  and  the 
characteristic  portrait  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  is  a 
souvenir  of  Belleroche's  friendship  with  that 
master.  Degas  admired  his  work  and  Roger- 
Marx  praised  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  191 1 
Belleroche  left  Paris  to  settle  in  England.  A 
sensitive  and  accurate  draughtsman,  Belleroche 
spent  much  of  his  time  acquiring  a  mastery  of 
lithography.  He  is  represented  by  paintings  and 
prints  in  many  English,  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can galleries. 

The  Cleveleys 

A  SPIRITED  marine  painting  with  a  strong 
Dutch  accent  in  more  senses  than  one  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Parker  Gallery  (2  Albemarle  Street, 
W.i).  Signed  and  dated,  John  Clcveley,  1758,  it 
shows  a  highly  ornate  Dutch  yacht  flying  the 
flag  of  Amsterdam  in  a  rough  sc.i  under  a  wide 
expanse  of  storm  clouds.  There  were  three  John 
Cleveleys,  presumably  members  of  the  same 
family  living  at  Dcptford  and  working  more  or 
less  simultaneously  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  was  a  Robert  Clevc- 
ley  (d.  1809),  who  was  Marine  Painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  They  left  a  large  quantity  of 
marine  paintings  and  drawings  and  no  little 
confusion  as  to  who  did  what.  However,  I 
assume  that  the  picture  under  discussion  is  by 


John  Clevelcy  the  Second,  who  died  in  1786 
after  an  adventurous  life  as  an  artist  and  traveller. 
He  accompanied  Captain  Constantine  Phipps, 
R.N..  as  draughtsman  to  the  expedition  in 
search  of  the  North  West  Passage,  and  was  with 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  his  expedition  to  Iceland. 

Johannesburg  Exhibition 

FRANCIS  RUSSELL  FLINT,  who  has  had 
several  successful  one-man  shows  in  London 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  currently  holding  an 
exhibition  at  the  Pieter  Wenning  Gallery, 
Johannesburg.  Like  his  famous  father,  Sir 
William,  he  is  an  artist  of  exceptional  versatility. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society 
and  Marine  Society,  his  regular  exhibits  at  these 
institutions  are  always  conspicuously  attractive 
for  their  sense  of  beauty  and  atmospheric  effect, 
and  few  subjects,  however  difficult,  arc  beyond 
his  technical  resource. 

Posthumous  Fame 

Pierre  Prins  et  VEpoque  Impressioniste,  written  by 
his  son  and  published  in  1949,  is  a  sympathetic 
account  of  this  artist  and  his  family  as  well  as  an 
indispensable  piece  of  art  history.  Prins  (1838- 
1913)  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sisley,  Manet, 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  Boudin  and  many  other  great 
personalities  in  art.  He  was,  in  fact,  as  dis- 
tinguished as  any  of  them,  but  so  modest  that, 
in  deference  to  his  wish,  his  work  was  withheld 
from  public  exhibition  for  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  Since  1942,  when  .1  show  was  arranged 
in  Paris,  Pierre  Prins  has  taken  his  rightful  place 
in  the  Impressionist  epoch.  Of  recent  years  the 
Madden  Galleries  (77  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  W.i)  have  held  exhibitions.  As  a  land- 
scape interpreter  in  the  pastel  method,  Prins  is 
remarkable  for  a  poetic  and  sensitive  style.  The 
Madden  Galleries  have  lately  acquired  some  more 
examples  from  Paris. 
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Continental  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


France.  Sevres  Museum  Renovated 

THE  reputation  of  the  Musee  dc  Sevres  has 
suffered  from  a  misunderstanding.  It  has 
been  thought,  by  the  general  public  who  did  not 
know,  to  be  devoted  to  the  products  of  the 
Sevres  Manufactory,  which  like  the  museum 
is  in  the  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  In  fact, 
the  Sevres  museum  is  called  the  Musee  National 
de  Ceramiquc  and  includes  all  the  work  of  all  the 
French  and  principal  foreign  factories:  not 
counting  the  nineteenth  century,  more  than 
2,200  objects  from  sixteenth-century  Florentine 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  the 
opening  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
south  wing,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  history  of 
pottery  and  ceramics  and  to  trace  'the  whole 
story  of  porcelain  chronologically  and  geo- 
graphically. 

The  central  hall  (Salle  du  Traitc)  shows  the 
origins  of  porcelain :  three  cases  devoted  to  the 
Far  East  where  it  originated;  another  with  eight 
pieces  made  at  Florence  between  1577  and  1587. 
These  ceramics  are  very  rare;  throughout  the 
world  only  fifty-four  have  been  identified  of  all 
the  pieces  which  were  first  made  in  Europe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, Francesco  Maria  de  Medici.  They  are 
already  forerunners  of  the  French  soft  paste 
porcelains  first  made  in  Rouen  in  1673. 

The  next  room  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Manufactory,  the  work  in  soft  paste  at 
Vinccnncs  in  1738,  the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Louis  XV  and  later  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  the  success  of  the  factory  at  Sevres  in  1756 
which  swept  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Revolu- 
tion stopped  production  which  was  profitably 
resumed  in  1800  owing  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment  of  Brongniart. 

The  following  rooms  show  the  work  of  the 
Meissen  manufactory:  the  making  of  hard 
porcelain  and  its  influence  on  Strasbourg,  Nider- 
villcr  and  Limoges,  and  the  flower  of  the 
German,  Austrian,  Italian,  Scandinavian  and 
Dutch  products,  amongst  others. 

In  .1  blue  panelled  alcove  are  displayed  some  of 
the  gems  of  the  museum:  Sartine's  dinner 
service,  another  belonging  to  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
three  pieces  and  one  particularly  spectacular 
item  of  the  service  owned  by  Catherine  of 
Russia,  and  three  very  rare  yellow  Sevres  pieces. 

In  another  room  against  a  background  of  a 
Coromandel  screen  stand  five  animals,  life- 
sized  (the  rhinoceros  is  clearly  copied  from  a 
Diirer  engraving)  in  Meissen  porcelain,  destined 
to  adorn,  about  1730,  the  Japanese  palace  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 


Munich.  The  Belle  Epoque  as  seen  by  Mucha 

A  NEW  gallery  has  just  been  established  at 
Munich,  the  Galerie  del  Levante  (Prinzregenten- 
strassc  60),  a  branch  of  the  one  in  Milan.  Like  the 
Milan  gallery,  it  will  concentrate  on  the  dis- 
covery of  new  developments  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  unfairly  neglected  artists. 

Alfonso  Mucha,  whose  work  will  be  shown 
until  April  30th,  is  one  of  these.  He  was  a  Czech 
who  studied  painting  in  Munich  then  in  Vienna. 
In  1887  at  the  age  of  27  he  was  in  Paris.  There  he 
soon  enjoyed  most  flattering  triumphs.  The 
poster  he  designed  for  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  1894 
placed  him,  from  the  very  first,  among  the 
masters  of  the  Modern  Style  of  1900.  His  draw- 
ings, stained  glass  windows,  theatre  sets,  and 
decorative  panels  were  much  discussed.  The 
Mucha  style  resembles  the  one  which  took  the 
International  exhibition  of  1900  by  storm. 

In  1904  Mucha  went  to  the  U.S.A.,  painted 
scenery  and  costumes  for  the  New  York  theatre, 
then  left,  just  before  1914,  for  his  native  country 
where  he  died,  forgotten,  in  1939.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  liana-like  women,  their  affected, 
sensual  and  sophisticated  grace,  his  flowers 
evocative  of  the  artificial  paradise  of  the  Sym- 
bolists, his  delicate  settings  of  rare  plants  in 
disarray,  create  a  dosed,  enigmatic  and  vaguely 


nostalgic  world,  the  very  essence  of  the  taste 
this  period  the  style  of  which  he  had  helped 
mould. 


From  Bremen  to  Lille 

AFTER  a  remarkable  'Homage  to  Picasso' t 
Kunsthaus  at  Bremen  is  showing,  until  April  5t 
the  work  of  Emile  Bernard — a  collection  of  2 
canvases,  watercolours  and  drawings  whi 
from  April  loth  will  next  be  shown  for 
months  at  the  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts  at  V 
The  works  are  taken  from  the  artist's  most  r 
tcrcsting  and  fruitful  period,  between  1885 
1895,  but  the  organisers  show  how  his  sty 
developed  by  including  two  pictures  painted 
Burgundy  between  1905  and  1906  and  anoth 
painted  in  Venice  about  1920. 

It  is  a  curious  story,  the  life  of  this  painter  wh 
in  a  few  years  of  his  youth,  created  startlir 
work  which  opened  the  way  to  Gauguii 
Cloisonnism  and  Synthetism  and  who  in  189.' 
at  26  made  a  complete  volte-face.  He  fell  undc 
the  spell  of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  Rcnaissair' 
and  Egyptian  light,  and  adopted  finally  a  class 
cal  and  academic  style.  Painters  arc  born 
capture  certain  modes  of  expression  which 
'in  the  air".  In  1  886  the  flat  tints  of  the  pictures 


Russian  Imperial  Manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  in  St.  Petersburg.  From  a  costume  series  made  fi 
Catherine  II,  a  Mordvan  woman  and  a  Tartar  Prince  of  Kazan,  after  the  Abbe  Georgi.  Height  22  c 
Musee  Ceramique  de  Sevres. 
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ilerie  del  Levante. 


linal,  close-ups,  arabesques  of  Japanese  en- 
avings  were  being  discovered.  It  appears  that 
nile  Bernard  was  the  first  to  put  into  practice 
e  principle  of  Synthetism  and  to  use  flat  tints. 
Miguin,  of  course,  developed  the  idea  with  the 
rce  of  a  genius,  but  in  any  case  it  was  the 
owing  at  Pont  Aven  in  1888  of  Emile  Bern- 
d's  canvas  Le  Pauhi  which  made  him  decide  to 
Radon  the  small  dots  of  Divisionism. 

Paris.  Bonnard  at  the  Orangerie 

ONNARD  was  in  his  early  years  a  successor  to 
mile  Bernard  since  he  belonged  to  the  Nabis 
•oup,  devotees  of  Synthetism  as  were  his  faith- 
il  companions  of  the  Revue  Blanche,  Roussel, 
uillard,  Maurice  Denis  and  Lerusicr.  After 
ondon  and  Munich,  Paris  is  celebrating  at  the 
lusec  de  l'Orangeric,  until  April  15th,  the 
undredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  by  exhibiting 
5o  canvases  from  1 888-1947  and  about  a 
undred  watercolours,  drawings,  posters,  en- 
ravings  and  illustrated  books.  It  is  obvious  here 
lat  Bonnard  is  a  rebel  against  any  doctrinal 
iscipline:  the  whole  effect  is  of  a  celebration,  a 
ght  for  sore  eyes,  a  re-creation  of  every 
loment  in  the  glare  of  everyday  life.  He  makes 
ght,  which  he  controls  so  freely,  transcend  the 
ullest  and  most  ordinary  background.  The  ex- 
ibition  traces  the  entire  development  of  this 
xistence  devoted  to  light.  Two  points  of 
riticism  however:  very  few  of  the  400  canvases 
f  the  Bonnard  estate,  still  generally  unknown, 
re  to  be  seen;  Bonnard  is  not  an  eighteenth- 
entury  painter  and  the  gilt  frames  of  the  works 
3gether  with  the  too  sumptuous  atmosphere  of 
le  museum  ill  become  the  intimate,  audacious 
nd  most  modern  touches  of  this  painter. 


Bonnard.  Le  repas  des  betes,  1906.  75      108  cm.  Private  Collection,  New  York. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


TWO  large  exhibitions  in  January  and 
February  had  an  importance  when  con- 
sidered together  which  was  much  greater  than 
the  impact  of  each  individually.  These  were  the 
Drian  Artists  Jubilee  exhibition,  and  the  Young 
Contemporaries  exhibition.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  eminent  seniors,  the  age  range  of 
artists  at  the  Drian  Gallery  was  between  30  and 
50,  whereas  of  course  the  Young  Contempor- 
aries are  art  students  in  their  early  twenties.  If 
one  exhibition  was  expressive  of  the  two  post- 
war decades,  the  other  was  a  question  mark 
aimed  at  the  future. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  painters  and 
sculptors  represented  at  the  Drian.  If  there  was 
one  overall  immediate  impression  it  was  of 
vivid  colour  and  movement.  All  sorts  of  psycho- 
logical theories  could  be  advanced  to  explain 
this,  but  I  believe  the  simplest  explanation — so 
simple  as  to  seem  too  easy — is  that  this  is  and 


was  the  period  in  which  the  lives  of  everyone 
concerned  were  dominated  by  the  unique 
dreariness  and  negation  of  nature  created  by  the 
only  two  world  wars  in  history.  The  first  had 
created  a  desire  for  a  Brave  New  World,  the 
second  produced  the  stronger  reaction  of  a  lust 
for  joyful  colour,  for  speeding  vision,  for 
immediacy  and  hedonism.  At  times  there  is  a 
lapse  into  desperation  as  the  artist  wallows  in  a 
jungle  of  flailing  colour  streaked  with  hurtling 
symbolism.  On  the  whole,  though,  there  is  a 
concealed  discipline  and  respect  for  natural 
order  which  keeps  the  characteristics  of  these 
two  post-war  decades  the  right  side  of  decadence. 
The  macabre  and  the  erotic  are  more  brazen  and 
humorous  than  perversely  evil.  Paint  texture  is 
an  important  part  of  these  two  decades,  paint 
that  is  sensuous  and  vigorous. 

It  these  manifestations  of  an  uninhibited 
physical  enjoyment  betray  the  reaction  to  the 


greyness  of  the  memory  of  war,  it  has  its  coi 
plemcntary  reaction  of  a  search  into  the  cosmo: 
outward  looking  but  groping,  since  the  attemi 
to  represent  that  which  cannot  be  represent! 
(that  which  has  no  material  being)  is  incvitabl 
naive  and  inspired  guesswork.  The  influence 
Mondrian,  Malevich  and  the  later  Kandinsky 
very  strong  in  those  canvases  of  this  period  tl 
seek  universal  order  through  abstract  design, 
generation  that  seeks  for  its  answers  away  fro: 
figurative  representation,  exploring  space,  e: 
ploring  the  pysche. 

All  this  has  come  under  fire  recently  from  I 
younger  generation  that  believes  the  whole  cen 
tury's  pre-occupation  with  abstract  and  non 
figurative  expression  to  be  exploding  as 
failure  in  the  end  to  achieve  anything  wort! 
while,  or  to  add  anything  to  the  immortality  c 
the  soul.  This  criticism  not  only  fails  to  com 
prebend  the  nature  of  art,  but  offers  nothing  i 


Left.  Violet  Tengberg.  Thoughts  of  Life,  1966.  Oil  on  canvas  39  29  ins 
Drian  Galleries. 

Above.   Gordon   Richardson.  Easily  Red.  Young  Contemporaries  19 
Tate  Cillery. 
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Left.  John  Huggins.  Bronze  figure.  Sculpture.  Axiom  Gallery. 

Above.  Anthony  Rossiter.  Storm  Barley,  1964.  Owned  by  Lady  Strathcona.  Reading  Art  Gallery. 


ts  place,  save  a  look  back  into  history.  The  idea 
hat  modern  idioms  of  art  are  a  cultural  desert  is 
latently  false  to  modern  historical  events.  Life 
11  this  century  has  been  anything  but  a  desert, 
.nd  its  art  reflects  the  frantic  see-saw  and  dense 
oosing  off  of  energy  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Young  Contemporaries  (exhibited  for 
he  first  time  this  year  at  the  Tate)  have  un- 
hackled  themselves  from  the  riotous  explora- 
ions  of  the  older  generation.  They  have 
■merged  from  thcjungle  into  open  country.  The 
:ase  with  which  they  have  achieved  this  has 
tartled  them  into  a  kind  of  agoraphobia.  They 
ecm  stuck,  unable  to  know  what  to  do  next. 
They  are  in  danger  of  the  cultural  desert  through 
1  lack  of  depth.  What  they  have  to  say  has 
mmediate  effect,  but  I  suspect  little  staying 
)ower. 

This  ephemeral  tendency  is  a  worry  to  some 
)f  the  students  themselves,  who  feel  that  they 
lave  seen  it  all  before,  that  this  year's  is  like  last 
/ear's.  Some  worry  in  the  thousands  of  years  of 
irt  behind  them  and  before  them  ! 
.  This  lack  of  depth  gives  no  help  to  aesthetic 
sensibilities  if  there  is  nothing  to  grapple  with 
iffer  the  first  contact.  Great  art  has  no  supcr- 
luous  flesh.  You  cannot  pick  up  loose  skin  on  a 
rained  body,  but  although  the  Young  Con- 
emporaries  are  so  spare  and  pared  down  as  the 
nost  dedicated  athlete,  the  body  is  perilously 
icar  the  moronic  in  spirit.  The  main  flow  of 
deas  still  goes  into  constructions  and  paintings 
n  flat  simple  colours  on  smooth  solid  designs. 
There  arc  also  startling  outbreaks  of  erotica,  but 
:hese  in  distinction  from  the  older  generation 
ire  a  naked  sex  which  is  again  without  depth; 
/en us  without  Cupid  is  valueless  since  each  only 


flourishes  when  combined  with  the  other.  This 
is  the  cost  that  the  Contemporaries  have  to  pay 
for  being  uncommitted,  that  however  blunt 
their  methods  are,  however  direct  their  ex- 
posures, there  is  no  long  slow  follow-up  for  the 
spectator.  There  is  a  clinical  stillness  and  silence 
after  that  first  impact. 

This  impact  is  undoubted.  Never  before  have 
artists  been  quite  so  successful  in  producing 
works  that  are  ends  in  themselves,  that  live  in  no 
other  context  but  their  own.  The  spectator  has 
to  be  a  being  identified  with  the  other,  inanim- 
ate, being  beside  him.  To  appreciate  most  of 
these  works  it  is  less  easy  to  look  directly  than  to 
be  aware  in  a  sidelong  way,  like  communing 
with  an  invisible  presence.  Very  interesting,  very 
intriguing,  and  even  a  certain  bare  beauty  is  re- 
vealed: but  it  is  not  inspiring,  and  art  must  do 
that.  Inspiration  is  one  of  those  words  that  has 
had  its  meaning  altered  and  narrowed.  Now- 
adays it  is  taken  to  mean  a  bogus  kind  of  neo- 
romantic  heroics,  an  attitude  that  the  Young 
Contemporaries  rightly  mistrust.  Yet  they  seem 
to  have  a  blank  spot  in  mistrusting  emotional 
content  too,  for  they  deny  themselves  life  re- 
vealing symbols.  It  is  significant  that  those 
students  who  do  face  up  to  their  own  emotions 
express  themselves  in  figurative  painting  and 
drawing,  and  in  some  cases  painted  constructions 
that  have  unmistakable  physical  references.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  non-figurative  art  will  disappear  off  the 
scene,  but  I  do  think  that  the  next  generation 
will  not,  like  the  previous  generation,  think  it 
vieuxjeu  to  be  figurative. 

A  painter  and  a  sculptor  from  the  West 
Country  are  having  one  man  shows  this  month, 


Anthony  Rossiter  at  the  Reading  Art  Gallery 
and  John  Huggins  at  the  Axiom  Gallery  in 
London. 

Anthony  Rossiter  is  literary,  rural  and  poetic. 
A  painter  of  landscapes  who  sees  what  all  good 
landscape  painters  see,  and  that  is  the  shape 
given  to  the  land  by  human  habitation  and  hus- 
bandry. Sometimes  his  landscape  will  be 
glimpsed  through  a  window,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground will  be  the  bric-a-brac  of  the  person 
who  lives  there.  This  identification  with  the  soil 
as  the  roots  of  life  has  always  been  at  the  heart  of 
English  rural  painting  (one  has  to  use  the  adjec- 
tive nowadays  in  contra-distinction  to  the  con- 
temporary urban  painting).  His  eye  is  always  in 
direct  contact,  never  aloof,  examining  with  in- 
tense feeling  the  detail  of  small  things  and  the 
sweep  of  big  things.  The  exhibition  covers  20 
years  work,  during  which  time  he  has  consolid- 
ated his  style  and  freed  his  brushwork. 

)ohn  Huggins,  a  product  of,  and  now  a 
teacher  at  the  West  of  England  College  of  Art, 
is  having  his  first  London  show  of  bronze  and 
plaster  figures.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  artist- 
craftsmen  of  today  who  is  his  own  foundryman 
and  caster.  He  works  on  the  human  form  in  .1 
way  to  emphasise  the  organic  nature,  some- 
where half-way  between  Arp  and  Moore.  He  is 
not  yet  as  comprehensive  in  the  feeling  for  the 
form,  but  he  docs  not  allow  himself  easy  or 
meretricious  solutions.  Directing  tactile  res- 
ponses into  formal  statements  is  a  hard  row  to 
hoc.  John  Huggins  is  plainly  involved  with  this 
problem,  and  is  articulate  without  being  flashy. 
The  Galleries:  Driiin,  5-7  Porchester  Place, 
London,  W.2.  Tate,  Millbank,  S.W.i.  Axiom,  79 
Dnke  Street,  II'./.  Reading  Art  Gallery,  Berkshire. 
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Above.  The  obviously  vigorous  social  conscience  of  many  of  the  present 
younger  generation,  by  an  odd  paradox,  docs  not  seem  to  be  very  often 
reflected  in  their  paintings  or  sculpture.  However,  Tom  Hill,  II  Court- 
house Street,  Hastings,  Sussex,  while  careful  to  avoid  the  maw  of  social 
realism,  is  very  much  concerned  with  contemporary  dilemmas.  'With  and 
Without  It'  from  the  'Vicar'  series,  measures  36  •  48  inches  and  is  priced 
at  £80,  though  smaller  paintings  may  be  had  for  as  little  as  ,£10.  Tom 
Hill's  paintings  have  already  been  seen  in  London  and  New  York,  and  in 
the  latter  city,  one  of  them,  from  the  'Boxer'  scries  will  be  permanently 
exhibited  at  the  new  Art  Museum  of  Sport  in  Madison  Square  Gardens. 


Above.  With  collecting  as  well  as  dealing  in  a  generally  rather  depressed 
state  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  the  confident  opening  of  a  new 
shop  whose  stock,  on  the  evidence,  might  well  repay  a  visit  by  those  I 
intent  on  getting  good  value  for  their  money.  A.  T.  Silvester  and  Sotis  now 
have  additional  premises  at  The  Olde  House,  Knowle,  near  Solihull, . 
Warwickshire.  The  original  sixteenth-century  building  has  been  con-| 
verted  into  eight  showrooms  displaying  early  walnut  and  oak  furniture,  1 
together  with  the  appropriate  metalwork  and  pottery.  The  very  elegant  j 
George  I  oak  lowboy  seen  here  is  completely  original,  c.  1720,  and  sells  for 
only  ,£85,  a  bargain  surely  for  some  far-sighted  collector. 


Left.  As  every  experienced  collector  knows,  any  continuing  success  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  building  up  of  close  and  confident  relation- 
ships with  knowledgeable  dealers.  Competition  for  English  watercolours 
continues  to  grow,  and  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  therefore  for  making  early 
contact  with  new  sources,  if  only  to  ensure  a  reasonable  place  in  the  queue 
of  eager  collectors  before  it  grows  too  long.  The  Albany  Gallery,  14  Mason's 
Yard,  Duke  Street,  London  S.W.I,  has  been  open  only  five  months  and 
this  month  plan  to  show  the  work  of  Hercules  Brabazon  Brabazon.  In 
June  it  is  hoped  to  include  a  group  of  15-20  watercolours  by  Albert  Good 
win  (1845-1932)  whose  work  is  still  moderately  priced  between  about  ,£35 
and  ^75.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  group  will  be  the  one  shown 
here:  13]  ■:  20+  inches,  signed  and  inscribed  'Moonlight.  Flints  in  the 
Chalk.  Beachy  head'. 
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Above.  The  tradition  of  craftsmanship  became  submerged  in  Victorian 
times  until  revivified  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,  itself  culminating 
in  the  international  style  of  Art  Nouveau.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
silver  of  the  period  is  still  relatively  cheap,  though  it  obviously  cannot 
remain  so  for  very  much  longer.  It  only  remains  to  find  a  reputable  dealer 
who  is  interested  enough  to  stock  a  few  pieces,  and  one  such  is  Laird 
Clowes,  3  Bury  Street,  London  S.W.I.  The  silver  inkwell  here,  at  £6$,  has 
a  fascinating  enamel  medallion  set  in  the  lid,  and  otherwise  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Art  Nouveau,  two  of  whose  foremost  exponents 
were  in  fact  its  makers  in  1901,  Omar  Ramsden  and  Alwyn  Carr. 


Left.  The  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  recall  in 
clay  must  be  wild  animals,  particularly  birds, 
whose  ethereal  formation  and  existence  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  material  the  modeller 
must  use.  Of  its  nature  clay  is  a  rather  coarse 
material,  and  through  all  the  stages  of  manu- 
facture up  to  the  final  firing,  there  is  the  danger 
of  an  uncontrollable  crack  or  break,  though  the 
finished  product  will  be  strong  enough.  The  owl 
and  the  magpies  illustrated  here  (and  we  are 
grateful  to  their  owners  for  allowing  this)  are  the 
work  of  Anne  Gordon  of  Quicks  Green,  Pang- 
bourne,  Berkshire,  who  for  eight  years  has  been 
developing  her  talents  as  a  modeller,  to  the  degree 
of  excellence  where  her  last  London  show  saw 
every  piece  quickly  sold;  there  was  a  maximum 
price  of  about  ,£65.  No  moulds  are  used  at  all, 
so  that  a  design  can  never  be  exactly  repeated, 
nor  yet  even,  such  is  their  nature,  the  colours 
exactly  matched.  Lest  anyone  should  be  misled, 
it  must  be  explained  that  the  artist  does  not  aim 
to  reproduce  birds  or  animals  with  minute 
accuracy,  these  are  not  scale  models,  but  rather 
individual  reminders  of  character  and  form  in 
clay. 
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I.  Rare  Bow  Italian  Comedy  white  musical 
group  of  Scaramouche  and  Isabella  after  the 
Meissen  original,  7:J  inches  (19  5  cm.)  high. 
Bought  by  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  ,£483 
(Christie's).  2.  Seventeenth-century  Brus- 

sels tapestry  (4-46  4  45  m.)  depicting  the 
lover's  dream.  Belgian  francs,  260,000  (Palais 
des    Beaux-Arts,    Brussels).  3.  Regence 

period  commode  with  gilt-bronze  decoration, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  Francois  Mondon,  0  87  m. 
high,  1  •  31  m.  wide.  Belgian  francs  210,000  (Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels).  4.  One  of  a  pair 

of   flint-lock    holster    pistols    ('pistolets  de 
combat')   by  N.  Boutet,   Versailles,   inscribed  ( 
Manufacre  Imperle  A   Versailles  and  stamped  J' 
beneath     the     breech     Manu     Vlles.  ^1,942 
(Christie's). 

£l—  138  9  Belgian  francs 
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5-  Rare  Whieldon  figure  of  an  oxherd  on  a  water  buffalo,  9  inches  long.  ,£440  (Sotheby's).  6.  Early  fifteenth-century  blue  and  white  stemcup,  3^ 

inches  high,  4  inches  wide,  six  character  mark  of  Hstian  Te  within  a  double  circle  inside  the  bowl,  and  of  the  period.  ,£4,800  (Sotheby's).  7.  Charles 

I  silver  wine  cup,  6j-  inches  high,  marked  on  bowl  and  foot,  maker's  mark  F  over  W,  1630.  ,£1,100  (Sotheby's).  8.  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  P.R.A. 

Newmarket  Start,  panel,  signed,  20J  <  24  inches.  ,£6,000  (Sotheby's). 
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The  Art  Market 


1  MODERN  AND  IMPRESSIONIST 
VxART.  This  seems  as  appropriate  a  place 

:  any  to  mention  the  sale  at  Christie's  exclusivc- 
I  •  devoted  to  locomotive,  steam  engine  and  ship 
lodels,  and  including  everything  from  a  high 
Wed  non-reversing  four-cylinder  V  uniflow 
tarine  engine  (,£35)  to  a  3i  m-  gauge  tnodel  of 
merican  4-4-0  Rio  Grande  Railway  locomo- 
ve  and  tender  of  circa  1870  (£1,650),  not 
^getting  the  sleek  J  in.  scale  model  of  the 
ribal  class  destroyer  Matabele,  twin-screwed 
id  radio  controlled,  £250.  You  can  get 
ictures  too  at  Christie's,  for  instance,  one  ot  the 
larvellous  flickering  light-encrusted  paintings 
y  Monet  of 'La  Cathedrale  de  Rouen',  £60,900; 

2  X  29  in.,  signed  and  dated  '94.  By  the  same 
'tist,  a  wonderful  almost  'Victorian'  impression 
f  a  solid  circular  haystack  at  sunset  with  an 
utumn  frost  in  the  air,  'Mcule  au  Coucher  du 
oleil.  Temps  de  Givre',  £24,000;  2s\  X  36-4- 
1.,  signed  and  dated  '91  (Sotheby's). 

From  the  brush  of  Andre  Dwwyer  de  Scgonzac 
I  nother  haystack  and  a  narrow  lane  in  the  midst 
f  a  rolling  'Paysage'  $8,500;  18  X  535  in., 
.gned  (Parke-Bcmet) .  Then  with  a  sporting 
abject,  shooting,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  'Les 
"hasseurs  (Lisiere  de  la  Forct  de  Marly  en 
Vutomne)'  by  Alfred  Sislcy,  £33,000;  18  X  zsi 
1.,  signed  and  dated  '73  (Sotheby's).  Also  with  a 
porting  interest,  a  flat  and  unemotional  study  of 
orm  by  Emile  Bernard  'Baigneuses',  £3,570; 
5  X  27!  in.,  signed  and  dated  1889  (Christie's). 
Continuing  the  watery  theme,  'Surfbird'  by 
vlorris  Graves,  an  angular  and  chilly  study  in 
empera  and  watercolour,  $6,000;  23  X  27!  in., 
igned,  titled  and  inscribed,  c.  1940  (Parke-Bernet). 
\.s  a  change  from  the  spiky  intricacies  of  sailing 
hips  in  harbour,  tall  waterside  buildings  on  'Le 
}uai  de  la  Marine,  Villafranche'  by  Boudin, 
520,000;  19 J  X  24  in.,  signed  and  dated  '90 
Parke-Bernet).  In  contrast,  by  the  English 
mpressionist  Wilson  Steer,  a  limpid  and 
hadowy  study  of  Thames  sailing  barges  from 
The  Quay,  Maldon',  £1,000;  17^  X  29J  in., 
igned  and  dated  1920  (Christie's). 

An  unexpected  subject  for  Fantin-Latour,  in 
:>rowns  and  greens,  a  'Panier  de  Raisin  blanc', 
£3,000;  12^  x  19  in.,  signed  and  dated  '82 
^Sotheby's).  Also  unexpected,  in  two  ways,  a 
(:olourful,  cubistic  'Nature  morte'  by  Diego 
Rivera,  $12,000;  31^  X  25^  in.,  signed  and 
dated  '15  (Parke-Bernet).  Two  very  different 
painterly  personalities,  Soutine  and  Renoir,  were 
exhibited  in  two  still  lifes  of  flowers;  the  former 
with  a  violent  portrait  of  a  vase  of  'Gladioles' 
and  the  latter  with  a  calm  whirl  'Nature  Morte 
aux  Fleurs',  $9,500  and  $15,000;  24J  X  20J  in., 
signed,  c.  1917-18;  8  X  1941  in.,  monogram 
(both  Parke-Bernet).  Two  others  of  a  more 
traditional  type  with  objects  prominent, 
'Nature  Morte,  L' Atelier'  by  I  'altat,  and 
'Symphonic  en  Bleu  ct  Rouge'  by  Dufy,  $6,750 


and  $20,000;  31.I  X  25  in.,  initialled,  c.  1908; 
23J  X  28J  in.,  signed,  titled  and  dated  1952  on 
reverse  (both  Parke-Bernet).  Perhaps  most 
appropriately  included  under  the  heading  of 
Still  Life  one  of  those  wonderful  interiors  by 
I  uillard  'Sous  la  Lampe;  Le  Salon  de  Madame 
Hesscl,  Rue  de  Naples'  showing  on  the  wall 
behind  Madame,  some  of  her  pictures  including 
a  triptych  by  Bonnard  among  others,  £12,600; 
i8f  X  29  in.,  signed,  c.  1924  (Christie's). 

Life  on  a  variety  of  other  levels  as  seen  by  the 
great  Toulouse-Lautrec,  first  a  delightful  pen  and 
ink  drawing  'Portrait  de  Lui-meme',  whole 
length  from  the  rear  with  a  cane  tucked  under 
his  arm,  £900;  145  x  120  mm.  Then  a  mou- 
stachioed and  ageing  gallant  'L' Anglais  au 
Moulin-Rougc',  £3,300;  coloured  lithograph 
530  X  375  mm.  An  exercise  in  simple  form  and 
line  'La  Modiste',  £500;  green  lithograph 
before  letters,  470  x  300  mm.  Then  a  fur  coat 
with  a  wheel  and  goggles  'L'Automobiliste', 
£550;  lithograph  373  x  268  mm.  By  compari- 
son with  the  delightful  expanse  of  the  'Partie 
de  Campagne'  also  known  as  'Le  Tonneau'  or 
'La  Charette  Anglaise',  £3,400;  coloured 
lithograph  401  x  515  mm.  (all  Sotheby's). 
From  the  lithograph  stone  of  Bonnard,  'La 
Toilette  Assise'  with  the  effect  of  a  charcoal 
drawing,  $375;  330  x  220  mm.  As  far  as  is 
known  Van  Gogh  made  only  one  print,  this  was 
done  just  before  his  death  and  was  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Gachet  under  whose  care  he  was  at  the  time, 
an  etching  'Le  Fumeur — L'Homme  a  La  Pipe', 
$3,000;  179  X  146  mm.  Another  extraordinary 
portrait,  that  of  'Helgc  Rode'  by  Munch,  a 
lithograph,  $675;  340  X  210  mm.  And  for  all 
those  who  realise  that  a  beautiful  woman  is  to  be 
admired  and  delighted  in,  a  drypoint  etching 
printed  in  colour  of  a  'Woman  in  a  Blue  Hat' 
by  the  master  of  elegance,  Hellcu,  $200;  542  X 
336  mm.  Down  to  earth  with  one  of  the  monu- 
mental woodcuts  of  Leonard  Baskin,  a  barbed 
wired  representation  of  a  'Man  of  Peace', 
$170;  1,510  X  770  mm.  (all  Parke-Bernet).  No 
indication  of  state  or  condition  has  been  in- 
cluded, the  prices  are  a  guide  only. 

A  rather  more  lyrical  representation  of  peace 
by  Stanislas  Lepine,  a  view  of  'Le  vieux  Mont- 
martre'  with  a  child  and  her  grandmother 
walking  and  chatting  in  the  street,  £2,625 ;  29  X 
21  £  in.,  signed.  Attractive  in  a  rather  repellent 
way,  'Fiancailles  d'Insectcs'  by  Andre  Masson, 
£890;  12  X  21  in.,  signed.  Then  a  leap  to  the 
irresistible  charms  and  arts  of  the  woman,  'Face 
et  Profil'  by  Braque,  darkness  and  light,  £10,500; 
19J  X  18J  in.,  signed  and  dated  '42.  Also  with 
characteristic  chiaroscuro,  a  judge  and  clerk  in 
a  'Scene  de  Tribunal'  by  Forain,  £2,310;  25  J  X 
21  in.,  signed.  Three  Variations  on  the  ubiquitous 
portrait,  first,  the  suave  and  elegant  'Baron  de  R.' 
by  Boldini  at  his  most  traditionally  representa- 
tional, £1,050;  35^  X  28  in.,  signed  and  dated 


1903.  Second,  a  stunning  portrait  of  a  woman 
with  no  looks  but  tremendous  physical  presence, 
'La  Femmc  a  la  Mantille'  by  Felix  I  'allotton, 
£1,050;  24  X  19!  in.,  signed  and  dated  '09. 
Third,  a  pointilliste  and,  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  alarmingly  realistic  'Portrait  de  Robert 
Delaunay'  by  Jean  Mctzingcr,  £2,835;  25  X  20J 
in.,  signed  and  dated  1906  (all  Christie's). 

Two  women  in  pink,  the  first  with  apple  red 
cheeks  and  nose  and  auburn  hair,  as  well  as  a 
large  black  hat  and  a  small  white  dog,  an  endear- 
ing pastel  portrait  by  Mary  Cassatt,  $26,000; 
29  X  23J  in.,  signed  (Parke-Bernet).  The 
second,  a  whole  length  of  a  shy  country  girl  'a 
la  Robe  rose'  very  touchingly  painted  by 
Armani  Guillaumin,  £2,310;  32  x  25!  in., 
signed  (Christie's).  Which  seems  a  very  good 
place  for  no  apparent  reason  for  mentioning  a 
brilliant  Dickensian  study  in  pen  and  ink  and 
gouache  'Au  Cafe'  by  Jean-Louis  Forain  of  a 
mutton-chopped  waiter  peering  over  a  news- 
paper at  a  pretty  beribboned  customer,  £1,000; 
6f  X  7  in.,  signed  (Sotheby's).  We  only  need  to 
rush  oft  steadily  in  all  directions  to  meet  the 
'Femme  au  Chapeau  rouge'  by  Miro,  a  wicked 
piece  of  painting,  $30,000;  51  X  38^  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1927  on  reverse  (Parke-Bernet). 
Continuing,  happily,  with  the  feminine  theme, 
we  find  her  effectively  disguised  by  Gino 
Severini  as  a  futurist  'Ballerina',  £1,260;  2o£  X 
14  in.,  signed,  pastel  and  chinese  ink  on  grey 
paper  (Christie's).  As  an  example  of  complicated 
simplicity,  witness  the  lines,  spaces  and  rectangles 
of  'Composition  Abstrait'  by  Bart  van  der  Leek, 
bought  by  the  Tate  Gallery,  £3,150;  2i£  X  16} 
in.,  signed  and  dated  '18  (Christie's). 

Being  the  heaviest  the  sculptors  come  at  the 
end:  Two  bronzes  by  Rembrandt  Bugatti,  'Un 
Chat  buvant  du  Lait'  unashamed  naturalism 
compared  with  a  disturbing  'Deux  Elephants', 
£950  and  £900;  lengths  10  in.  and  26J  in. 
(Sotheby's).  Then  a  baby's  head  in  bronze  with 
all  the  character  of  an  adult,  by  Epstein,  'Leda 
(with  Cockscomb)  the  Fourth  Portrait',  £700; 
height  1 1 J  in.  (Sotheby's).  And,  a  stone-carved 
crucifix  by  Eric  Gill  with  all  the  feeling  of  a 
three-dimensional  woodcut,  a  bargain  at  £600; 
height  89  in.  (Christie's).  Anyone  buying  for  the 
future  might  well  consider  the  paintings  of  Sir 
John  Lavery,  an  old  friend  and  mentor  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  A  typical  example  of  those 
Lavery's  now  appearing  in  the  salerooms, 
'Snake  Charmers;  the  Market  Place,  Tangier', 
£420;  2oi  X  36  in.,  signed  and  dated  '91 
(Christie's).  Another  name  worth  noting,  Frank 
Boggs  'L'Eglisc  de  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris', 
£450;  21  x  25A  in. .signed  (Sotheby's).  No  prizes 
for  anyone  who  guesses  the  name  of  the  modern 
artist  who  has  been  excluded  this  time  from  tins 
page  on  the  irreverent  grounds  that  nothing 
particularly  fine  from  that  brush  has  recently 
been  publicly  sold. — David  Coombs. 
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The  most  beautiful  English  country  house 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES:  CARO- 
LINE, 1625-1685:  By  Oliver  Hill  and  John 
Cornforth.  (London:  Country  Life,  8  guineas.) 

THERE  must  be  many  readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur who  will  have  been  delighted  to 
learn  that  after  an  interval  of  eight  years  Country 
Life  have  resumed  their  English  Country  House 
series,  with  Christopher  Hussey  no  longer  the 
author  but  still  the  general  editor.  Mr.  Hussey 's 
Georgian  trilogy  covered  the  years  1720  to  1840; 
another  trilogy  (at  least)  is  now  in  prospect,  of 
which  this  is  the  middle  volume.  So  much  more 
is  now  known  about  the  houses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  in  Avray  Tipping's  time  that 
a  new  series  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  largest  houses  will  be  described  in  the 
other  books  of  the  new  trilogy.  In  the  present 
volume  even  Wilton  cannot  rival  in  size  Knolc 
or  Hatfield,  Chatsworth  or  Blenheim.  But 
when  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  C  kirn  forth  'describe 
Wilton  as  'perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
English  country  houses',  I  can  only  say  that  some 
years  ago  I  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Mainly 
for  political  and  economic  reasons  which  are 
fully  explained,  the  years  1625  to  1665,  although 
they  embraced  Coleshill,  were  a  time  of  com- 
parative lull  in  our  country  house  history.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  period  surveyed  there- 
was  more  activity,  and  far  better  craftsmen  were 
at  last  available,  but  qualified  architects  were 
still  scarce;  Roger  Pratt  had  recommended 
patrons  to  avoid  them  anyway,  and  for  none  of 
the  three  best  Restoration  houses  described, 
Belton,  Ramsbury  and  Sudbury,  has  any  archi- 
tect been  identified.  At  Sudbury,  although  the 
craftsmen  included  names  as  highly  esteemed  as 
Grinling  Gibbons  and  Edward  Pierce,  it  seems 
clear  that  no  architect  was  employed.  Hence  a 
certain  amateurishness  in  most  of  the  houses  of 
this  period,  if  assessed  by  contemporary  Italian 
or  French  standards.  Yet  in  the  view  of  the 
authors  'the  Restoration  house  makes  a  strong 
claim  to  be  considered  the  beau-ideal  of  country 
houses,  essentially  comfortable  and  convenient 
to  live  in,  satisfying  in  proportion  and  scale,  and 
sympathetic  in  material'.  That  judgment  is  cal- 
culated to  cause  a  flutter  in  the  Georgian  dove- 
cots ! 

New  features  which  arc  very  welcome  arc  an 
appendix  listing  125  other  Caroline  or  partly 
Caroline  houses  (many  altered,  rebuilt  or  demol- 
ished) besides  the  twenty-five  described  in  the 
text,  and  another  giving  summary  biographies 
of  the  architects.  A  few  unexpected  mistakes 
have  crept  into  the  former,  and  since  the  chief 
interest  of  Balls  Park  rests  in  the  brickwork,  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  only  photograph  is  so  poor  that 
this  feature  is  invisible.  It  might  also  be  argued 
that  several  of  the  houses  relegated  to  the 
appendix    are    more    important    than  others 


singled  out  for  description.  But  although  un- 
fortunately the  price  has  had  to  go  up  to  eight 
guineas,  for  students  of  English  country  house 
architecture  this,  with  its  admirable  introduc- 
tion, will  certainly  be  one  more  indispensable 
book.— A.C-T. 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  POCKET  BOOK 
OF  GLASS:  By  Geoffrey  Wills  (London: 
Country  Life  Ltd.  1966.  317  pp.  21s.  net.) 

THE  author  has  quite  successfully  attempted  to 
condense  the  history  of  glassmaking  into  a 
handy-sized  book  of  a  mere  317  pages.  Without 
breaking  new  ground — one  hardly  expects  the 
outcome  of  scholarly  research  in  a  book  of  this 
kind — he  has  pieced  together  all  the  basic  in- 
formation which  the  novice  in  the  field  of  glass 
collecting  ought  to  know.  The  list  of  references 
clearly  shows  on  how  much  painstaking  reading 
the  compilation  of  this  book  is  based.  The  result 
is  excellent,  and  one  can  recommend  the  text 
warmly  especially  in  view  of  the  reasonable 
price  of  the  book.  There  arc  only  a  few  con- 
troversial points  but  these  arc  of  little  signific- 
ance; the  botanists  are  perhaps  astonished  about 
the  misspelling  of  Salsola  kali  (p.  1  1). 

So  far  so  good.  The  reviewer,  alas,  finds  him- 
self unable  to  commend  the  extraordinarily 
amateurish  illustrations  which  accompany  the 
competent  text.  It  is  beyond  his  comprehension 
that  an  editor  could  have  accepted  such  doodles 
for  publication.  In  no  instance  do  the  figures 
either  illustrate  details  properly  (e.g.  p.  57,  150, 
'53.  152,  198,  etc.,  etc.)  or  reflect  the  intrinsic 
elegance  and  charm  of  the  glass.  In  some  in- 
stances (e.g.  p.  69  and  150)  the  drawings  con- 
stitute an  insult  to  a  most  noble  object.  These 
shortcomings  of  the  book,  however,  do  not  out- 
weigh its  usefulness  as  a  guide  to  the  connois- 
seur. It  certainly  fills  a  gap. — E.L. 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  THE  GREEKS, 
ETRUSCANS  AND  ROMANS:  By  G.  M. 

A.  Richter.  (Phaidon,  £6.) 

THIS  handsome  and  splendidly  illustrated 
volume  (there  are  no  less  than  668  photographic 
illustrations  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  mercifully  no  colour  plates)  is  indispensable 
for  serious  students  of  the  origins  of  European 
furniture:  indeed  there  is  nothing  that  vies  with 
it  at  all.  The  veteran  author  was  formerly 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Art  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  and  has 
written  many  learned  works.  This  is  another 
which  will  not  suffer  on  comparison — a  recen- 
sion of  a  much  smaller  book  published  many 
years  ago.  Professor  Richter  employs  the  Greek 
and  Roman  terminology  (of  which  the  precise 
significance  is  not  clear  in  all  instances),  and  the 


volume  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  sections 
and  sub-sections.  They  cover  the  development, 
of  the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Roman  and' 
Etruscan  domestic  furniture  from  Mycenaean' 
times  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  abound  in 
quotations  from  contemporary  writers:  firmly 
based  on  sound  scholarship  and  visible  evidence,  j 
there  is  throughout  a  welcome  absence  of  j 
'probably'  and  'perhaps'. 

Here  vividly  illustrated  arc  the  sources  from ' 
which  neo-classic,  Empire  and  Regency  de- 
signers (not  to  go  further  back)  derived  their 
repertories  of  form  and  ornaments;  and  in  the 
case  of  such  basic  types  as  chairs,  tables  and 
couches,  if  they  skilfully  adapted,  how  little 
they  invented  !  A  section  of  considerable  length  ' 
on  linear  perspective  is  included.  The  exact  I 
sense  in  which  the  ancients  understood  it  is ' 
doubtful,  and  the  debatable,  relevant  passages 
are  obligingly  translated.  Etruscan  vases,  marble 
reliefs,  wall  paintings,  engravings  and  rings 1 
(e.g.  633)  afford  ample  proof  that  the  artists 
understood  its  salient  principles :  Uccello  in  the ! 
'Rout  of  San  Romano'  only  made  quite  a  I 
modest  advance. 

The  section  on  techniques  will  surprise  some 
of  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the 
subject — the  tools  at  the  disposal  of  ancient 
carpenters  were  much  the  same  as  those  in  I 
general  use  today   (the  plane,  the  saw,  the  ' 
screw-driver  and  the  file  among  them).  Besides  1 
those  and  others,  the  use  of  the  lathe  is  men- 
tioned by  Aeschylus,  Plato  and  Virgil.  The  re- 
volving wheel  was  of  course  familiar  and  indeed  ■ 
indispensable  in  the  making  of  pottery,  and  it  is  j 
only  to  be  expected  that  wood  should  have  been  | 
turned  by  that  means  for  the  legs  of  chairs  and  I 
couches.  But  what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  1 
than  the  employment  of  tools  still  in  common  j 
use  is  the  fact  that  modern  methods  of  wood  I 
construction,  tenons  and  dove-tails  (the  latter  1 
not  found  in  Gothic  furniture)  were  employed.  I 
Moreover  the  technique  of  veneering,  common  I 
in  Egypt  and  under  the  Roman  Empire,  was  not  I 
practised  for  domestic  furniture  in  medieval 
tunes.  Textile  furnishings,  covers,  hangings  and 
pillows  are  also  discussed,  and  in  this  section  the 
weaker  brethren  must  seek  for  information  j 
under  a  formidable  barrage  of  Greek  terms  and  1 
quotations:  here  again  the  meaning  of  these  j 
terms  for  covers  and  draperies  is  not  always  1 
clear. 

With  scores  of  literary  references  in  text  and  I 
notes,  many  in  the  original  tongues,  this  valu-  I 
able  and  authoritative  book  does  not  make  light 
reading.  There  is  one  cause  for  serious  com-  1 
plaint — the  examples  are  not  dated  in  the  list  of 
illustrations  and  only  here  and  there,  as  if  at 
random,  in  the  captions.  This  appears  to  be  an 
unaccountable  lapse.  Certainly  there  are  many 
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imples  which  can  only  be  dated  within  a 
nparatively  wide  range,  but  some  indication 
ght  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this 
iracter.  References  to  museum  numbers  or  to 
rned  authorities,  not  readily  accessible  and 
sly  to  be  consulted  by  scholars  only,  em- 
itically  are  not  enough.  The  bibliography 
nrds  sufficient  evidence  that,  while  there  are 
ny  monographs  on  special  aspects  of  the  sub- 
t,  there  is  nothing  that  can  rival  this  cos- 
■hensive  work. — R.E. 

CTORIAN  PAINTING:  By  Graham  Rey- 
lolds.  (Studio  Vista,  6  guineas.) 

IIS  is  Mr.  Graham  Reynolds'  second  book  on 
:torian  painting,  which  despite  widespread 
rival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  must  surely  be 
d  to  represent  a  steep  decline  ifjudged,  not  by 
ditional  European  standards,  but  only  by 
)se  of  the  English  school  from  the  foundation 
the  Royal  Academy  down  to  the  Queen's 
:ession.  Mr.  Reynolds  does  not  enlarge  on  this 
irked  decadence.  A  benign,  tolerant  critic 
th  a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  on  the  whole  he 
:es  a  distinctly  favourable  view  of  the  vast 
iltifarious  production,  making  ample  allow- 
ces  for  contributory  factors — economic  con- 
ions,  climate  of  opinion,  invincible  prejudices 
philistine  patrons — that  go  far  to  explain  some 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Vic- 
ian  painting. 

There  are  after  all  no  absolute  standards  and 
out  taste  proverbially  there  is  no  disputing, 
it  if  we  lack  the  appreciation  of  Victorian  art 
its  many  diverse  aspects  that  its  period  fascina- 
m  may  help  to  create  (and  that  Mr.  Reynolds' 
le  and  often  extremely  acute  commentary 
rtainly  implies)  the  majority  of  these  pictures 
;  likely  to  seem  incurably  insular,  trivially 
ecdotal,  or  blatantly  propagandist,  and  con- 
icuously  destitute  of  purely  pictorial  values — 
witless  canvases  turned  out  like  shop  pro- 
icts  by  competent  craftsmen,  rather  than 
tists,  to  satisfy  an  imperious  demand. 
Here  most  of  the  main  categories  are  fully 
presented  in  the  120  judiciously  chosen  illus- 
itions — the     Pre-Raphaelites     (indifferently : 
ost  of  their  best  pictures  are  perhaps  too  famil- 
:) ;  genre  and  'modern  subjects' ;  for  Frith  and 
her  leading  exponents  highly  profitable  com- 
ercial  ventures,  yielding  enormous  initial  pay- 
ents  and  subsequently  rich  rewards  through 
igraving  rights);  scenes  drawn  from  famous 
>isodes  in  literature  and  history;  reconstruc- 
ts of  life  in  the  ancient  world  (the  hardest  of 
1  for  the  unconverted  'to  take') ;  the  cult  of  the 
jtotic,  of  which  J.  F.  Lewis  and  'Spanish  Philip' 
ere  the  leading  protagonists;  landscape  with 
gures  and  portraiture,  most  of  it  mediocre  by 
irlier  standards.  In  the  more  ambitious  genre 
enes  and  representations  of  current  events, 
rder  and  coherence  are  often  wantonly  sacri- 
ced  to  the  interests  of  the  story.  The  actors  are 
5t  to  be  strung  out  across  the  canvas  with 
accato  intervals  or  jumbled  together  in  groups 
'hich  allow  no  repose  for  the  eye;  as  in  Boyd 
loughton's  'Holborn'  of  1 861 — and  he  was  well 
sove  the  average. 

There  are  notable  exceptions,  among  them 
William  Mulready's  'Train  up  a  Child  .  .  .'  on 


which  Mr.  Reynolds  justly  bestows  cordial 
praise.  Half  a  century  ago  I  well  remember  it 
when  hanging  in  a  room  (in  the  late  Ralph 
Brocklcbank's  collection)  together  with  three 
Turner  masterpieces  and  a  noble  John  Linnell, 
finer  than  the  one  illustrated  here.  In  such  com- 
pany it  was  not  annihilated;  though  Mulready 
is  seen  at  his  best  on  a  smaller  scale  as  in  the  ex- 
quisite 'The  Sonnet'  at  South  Kensington. 

Many  of  the  popular  painters  were  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  the  oil  technique  through  train- 
ing in  the  Government  Schools  of  Design,  long 
directed  by  William  Dyce,  a  genuine  if  unpro- 
ductive artist  deeply  influenced  by  the  Nazarenes, 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  a  better  poet  than  painter, 
never  fully  mastered  the  medium,  but  in  his  early 
drawings  from  Dante  and  the  Morte  D' 'Arthur 
there  is  intensity  of  vision,  originality  of  design, 
and  'mystic  fervour',  all  too  soon  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  colour  had  a  glowing  quality, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  holds  that  Burne-Jones 
carried  'richness  of  texture  further  still'  (yet  how 
anaemic,  not  only  the  types,  but  much  of  the 
colour  is!)  and  sees  him  with  his  brooding 
languid  maidens,  surprisingly,  as  'a  forerunner  of 
abstract  painting'.  He  passes  over  the  Victorian 
hypocritical  obsession  on  the  subject  of  the  nude, 
which  provoked  Burne-Jones,  one  of  his  works 
having  been  rejected  on  that  score,  to  resign 
from  The  Old  Water-Colour  Society. 

That  obsession  is  strongly  reflected  in  the 
attempted  evocation  of  scenes  from  Greek  and 
Roman  Life,  popular  from  the  'sixties  onwards, 


where  females  transplanted  from  a  Victorian 
drawing-room  and  invertebrate  males  are 
muffled  up  to  the  neck  in  clinging  folds;  save  for 
a  rare  lapse  as  in  Poyntcr's  'Water  Babies',  a  pair 
of  simpering  naked  girls  in  a  most  unconvincing 
Greco-Roman  architectural  setting.  The  author 
warmly  praises  Albert  Moore  (who  Whistler 
admired)  for  his  'exquisite  understanding  of 
colour' ;  though  his  figure  subjects  (the  girls  in 
coloured  muslins)  were  according  to  Rossetti 
'sublimated  cafe  painting' ;  and  one  sees  what  lie 
meant.  There  is  even  a  kind  word  for  Alma- 
Tadema,  which  shows  how  far  the  pendulum  of 
taste  has  lately  swung.  The  landscapes  for  the 
most  part  are  merely  imitative  or  representa- 
tional; those  of  Palmer,  Calvert  and  Smetham 
are  among  the  exceptions.  B.  W.  Leader's 
'February  Fill-Dyke'  'has  captured  a  mood  of  the 
English  landscape  rarely  attempted'.  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark  reproduced  the  same  picture  as  an  example 
of  'False  naturalism'  and,  to  go  back  a  genera- 
tion, Roger  Fry  and  Clive  Bell  would  have 
held  it  in  utter  abhorrence. 

But  even  those  who  remain  obstinately  aller- 
gic to  the  main  output  of  Victorian  painting 
should  recognise  that  among  the  works  of 
artists,  now  rescued  from  obscurity  are  some 
that  are  genuine  pictorial  inventions  powerfully 
conceived  and  skilfully  planned.  Alfred  Elmore's 
'On  the  Brink'  provides  an  instance — and  his 
almost  unknown  watercolours  many  more. 

The  production  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. There  are  25  colour  plates,  not  worse  than 
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the  average,  save  for  the  entire  misrepresentation 
of  Augustus  Egg's  charming  'Travelling  Com- 
panions'. This  volume  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive illustrated  survey  of  the  subject  up  to  date 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded. — R.E. 

THE  REVOLVER  1865-1888:  By  A.  W.  F. 

Taylerson.  (London:  Herbert  Jenkins  Ltd., 
1966.  63s.  net.) 

THIS  is  another  work  in  Herbert  Jenkins'  im- 
portant and  admirably  original  series  on  the 
history  of  firearms.  The  relatively  brief  period 
studied  by  Mr.  Taylerson  opens  at  the  expiry  of 
the  patent  protecting  Robert  Adams'  revolver 
construction  and  ends  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Webley  revolving  pistol  by  the  armed  forces  of 
Great  Britain.  Between  these  years  the  revolver 
was  developed  by  countless  inventors  of  widely 
varying  merit;  some,  such  as  Richard  Gatling, 
displaying  practical  genius  others  optimistic  and 
unsound,  like  C.  E.  Wallis,  whose  ideas  the 
author  describes  as  'horribly  dangerous'. 

Five  chapters  deal  chronologically  with  the 
development  of  the  revolver ;  then  follow  dis- 
cussions of  the  weapon's  introduction  into  the 
armed  forces  of  several  European  nations,  and  of 
light  ordnance,  machine  guns  and  rifles.  The 
book  is  completed  by  two  appendices.  The  first 
lists  all  relevant  British  patents  with  details  of 
their  duration,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  essay  on 
the  use  and  effect  of  patents.  Appendix  2,  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'Who's  Who'  by  the  author,  gives 
brief  but  invaluable  notes  on  the  more  important 
names  concerned  with  revolver  design  during 
his  period. 

Many  of  the  weapons  illustrated  in  seventy- 
three  good  plates  and  twenty-five  text  figures 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  ninety-three  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  complete  arms  shown 
are  in  the  Armouries  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
that  rich  mine  which  has  already  provided  a 
wealth  of  material  for  books  in  the  same  series 
by  H.  L.  Blackmorc,  C.  H.  Roads  and  J.  D. 
Lavin.  Mr.  Taylerson  well  deserves  his  place 
beside  these  eminent  scholars.  Together  they 
have  earned  their  publisher  the  reputation  of 
being  Europe's  leading  producer  of  firearms 
books.— W.R. 

JOHN  NASH,  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S 
ARCHITECT:  By  Terence  Davis.  (London: 
Country  Life,  70s.') 

LONDONERS  have  special  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  Nash,  for  now  that  Wren's 
famous  City  skyline  has  been  all  but  submerged 
in  a  fast-rising  sea  of  glass  and  concrete,  no  other 
architect  who  has  ever  worked  in  London 
makes  anything  like  the  same  impact.  Thanks  to 
the  enlightened  decision  of  the  Government  to 
preserve,  and  in  some  cases  rebuild,  at  least  the 
facades  of  Park  Crescent  and  the  Regent's  Park 
terraces  after  the  German  bombing,  this  is  true 
even  after  so  many  of  Nash's  buildings  have  gone 
for  ever.  What  Prince  Piicklcr-Muskau  wrote 
to  his  wife  in  1826  (and  aptly  quoted  here)  still 
holds  good:  'London  for  the  first  time  has  the 
air  of  a  seat  of  Government  .  .  .  Although  poor 
Mr.  Nash,  the  chief  originator  of  these  improve- 


ments, has  fared  so  ill  at  the  hands  of  connois- 
seurs, yet  the  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
indebted  to  him  for  conceiving  and  executing 
such  gigantic  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis  .  .  .'  In  addition,  it  is  to  Nash  that 
Londoners  owe  their  most  perfect  piece  of 
landscaping:  St.  James's  Park. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  feel  that 
Sir  John  Summerson  had  had  the  final  word  on 
Nash  and,  needless  to  say,  Mr.  Terence  Davis 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  that  pioneering  study. 
But  a  good  deal  of  new  material  has  come  to 
light  during  the  last  three  decades,  especially 
regarding  the  Irish  houses,  of  which  there  were 
at  least  seven  of  some  importance.  In  England 
and  Wales  there  has  unhappily  been  much 
destruction  to  record  since  1935.  Nash  as  official 
architect  and  as  personal  architect  to  the  Prince 
Regent  is  a  familiar  figure,  but  it  was  as  the 
designer  of  over  forty  country  houses,  as  well  as 
numerous  public  buildings,  that  he  first  made 
his  name,  and,  despite  his  title,  Mr.  Davis  wisely 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  these.  They  are 
not  great  architecture — Nash  is  far  more  im- 
portant as  a  town-planner  and  creator  of  urban 
landscape  than  as  an  architect — but  in  their  hey- 
day, especially  when  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, they  seldom  failed  to  adorn  the  estates  of 
which  each  was  the  centrepiece. 

Although,  as  in  other  books  from  these  pub- 
lishers, the  plates  are  for  some  mysterious 
reason  not  integrated  with  the  text,  so  that  as 
one  reads  one  never  knows  what  is  illustrated 
and  what  is  not,  they  are  admirably  chosen  and 
some  are  quite  unfamiliar.  There  arc  also  plans 
and  drawings  in  the  text.  In  sum,  a  charming 
book  to  possess. — A.C-T. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 
Two  Edward  Johnston  items 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  publishing,  in  facsimile,  Edward 
Johnston's  A  Book  of  Sample  Scripts,  which  is 
perhaps  the  famous  calligrapher's  outstanding 
manuscript.  It  was  commissioned  privately  by 
Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  (who  died  in  1962)  and 
was  completed  in  March  1914;  it  was  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Sydney  in  1959,  but  has 
never  before  been  published.  The  manuscript 
consists  of  27  written  pages  (on  36  numbered 
pages)  on  vellum,  in  black  and  red,  in  a  variety 
of  scripts.  It  has  been  extremely  well  reproduced 
by  offset  litho  in  red  and  black  on  a  paper  which 
is  'whiter  than  white'  and  therefore  unlike 
vellum,  but  gives  the  sharpest  effect  to  the  pen 
strokes;  it  costs  only  27s  6d  (from  the  V.  and  A. 
or  any  bookshop)  and  is  a  collector's  item, 
especially  as  it  is,  I  believe,  only  the  third  major 
published  work  by  Edward  Johnston. 

Johnston  is  also  a  leading  protagonist  in 
Italic  Quartet,  by  John  Dreyfus,  an  important 
short  work  so  far  published  only  in  an  edition  of 
500  copies  for  friends  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  and  not  for  sale.  It  tells  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  the  commissioning  of  an  italic 
type,  based  on  an  italic  designed  by  the  Venetian 
writing  master  Taglicntc  in  c.  1520. 

The  type  was  required  by  the  German, 
Count  Harry  Kessler,  for  his  Cranach  Press 


before  the  1914  war,  and  its  production  involved 
a  collaboration  between  Emery  Walker,; 
Kessler,  Johnston,  and  Edward  Prince,  who  was 
to  cut  the  punches  from  which  the  types  would 
be  made.  Mr.  Dreyfus's  researches  have  re-' 
suited  in  a  fascinating  account  of  one  of  thosq 
failures  whose  pains  have  much  more  tcTteacb 
later  strivers  in  similar  fields  than  any  number  ot 
success  stories. 

Kessler  (whose  portrait  by  Munch,  making 
him  look  not  unlike  Johnston,  is  reproduced  in 
the  book)  was  a  highly  intelligent,  sensitive  and1 
witty  patron  and  letter-writer,  but  Johnston. 
Walker  and  Prince,  were  all  at  cross-purposes 
from  the  start,  and  the  project,  based  on  thq 
wrong  premise,  was  doomed  to  failure, 
pointed  up  by  the  later  successful  italics  of  Eric 
Gill  (Perpetua)  and  Frederic  Warde  (Arrighi). 

Italic  Quartet,  apart  from  its  important  and 
absorbing  text,  is  illustrated  with  unpublished  or* 
unfamiliar  photographs  reproduced  in  collo-1 
type,  by  the  Cotswold  Collotype  Company. 
It  is  decorated,  in  art  nouveau  style,  outside  and 
in,  by  Martin  Battersby,  and  printed  on  hand 
made  paper  by  the  University  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Book  Design 

Oxford  University  Press  has  just  published  a 
second  edition  of  Hugh  Williamson's  valuable 
Methods  of  Book  Design  at  63  s.  The  new  editionj 
has  important  additional  material  covering 
developments  in  book  production  methods| 
since  the  first  edition  went  to  press  ten  years  ago.| 
No  other  comparable  work  gives  anything  like1 
so  sane  and  sensible  an  account  of  what  those 
engaged  in  book  design  and  production  most 
often  want  to  look  up. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Peter  Carl  Faberge,  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller 
to  the  Russian  Imperial  Court:  By  Henry 
Charles  Bainbridge.  London:  Paul  Hamlyn. 
55S-  I 

Painted  Ceilings  of  Scotland  1550-1650.  By 
M.  R.  Aptcd,  MA,  PhD,  FSA.  London:  Her| 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  50s. 

Hieronymus  Bosch.  By  Charles  de  Tolnay. 
Translated  by  Michael  Bullock  &  Henry 
Mins.  London :  Mcthuen.  15  gns. 

Modern  Architecture  and  Expressionism: 

By  Dennis  Sharp.  London:  Longmans,, 
Green  &  Co.  Ltd.  70s. 

Victoriana:  By  James  Laver.  London:  Ward! 
Lock  &  Co.  Ltd.  30s. 

What  is  a  Picture?:  By  George  Boas  &  H.  H. 
Wrcnn.  Schocken  Books.  London:  Bailey 
Bros.  &;  Swinfen  Ltd.  22s. 

Van  Dyke's  Antwerp  Sketch-book.  Vols. 

I  &  II:  By  Michael  Jaffe.  London:  Mac- 
Donald  &:  Co.  Ltd.  30  gns. 

Glass:  A  World  History:  By  Fritz  Kampfer. 
London:  Studio  Vista.  8  gns. 

Kenzin  and   His   Tradition:   By  Bernard 

Leach.  London :  Faber  &:  Faber.  6  gns. 
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The  American  Connoisseur 


An  American  silver  memorial 
tumbler  cup 


JOHN  DEVEREUX  KERNAN 


fN  the  autumn  of  the  year  1744,  during  what  was  called  in  the 
L  American  Colonics  'King  George's  War',  H.M.S.  Jersey,  a 
•rivatecr  of  60  guns  and  400  men,  Captain  Charles  Hardy, 
Commander,  had  successful  encounters  in  the  North  Atlantic 
vkh  four  French  merchantmen.  She  liberated  some  Englishmen 
eld  prisoner,  put  some  of  her  own  men  aboard  and  brought 
hem  all  into  Plymouth  as  prizes. 

Captain  Hardy's  Journal  from  5  May,  1744,  through  31  May, 
748,  deposited  in  the  Admiralty  Records  in  the  Public  Record 
)ffice  in  London,  describes  the  takings  under  the  heading 
Remarkable  Observations    eVc'.   The  engagement  with  the 
*4entor  is  logged  for  Saturday  13  th  October,  1744,  at  281  leagues 
j  rom  the  Jersey's  station  at  the  Lizard,  near  Plymouth,  as  follows: 
.  .  at  Midnight  saw  a  sail  to  Windward,  bearing  down  on  us 
Let  the  Reefs  out  of  topsails,  &  cleared  Ship.  2  AM  the  Maria 
Terese  (which  had  been  previously  captured  on  27  September 
— JDK)  fired  a  shott  at  her  which  the  Chase  Return'd,  she  also 
fired  a  shott  at  us,  we  kept  our  Chase  guns  firing  at  her,  \  past 
2  Came  up  with  her,  when  we  fired  Severall  Shott  at  her  when 
she  struck  her  colours,  sent  our  Boat  on  Board  her  found  her  to 
be  the  Mentor,  a  french  Ship  from  Sc  Domingo  Bound  to 
Bordeaux,  Mounted  with  Eight  Carriage  Guns,  Carrying  35 
Men,  Exchanged  the  Prizoners  &  put  18  men  on  Board  the 
Prize  we  also  took  English  Prizoners  out  of  her  that  was  put  on 
Board  of  her,  to  be  Carried  to  france  . .  .' 

Another  record  of  these  events  appears  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Post  Boy,  number  107,  for  4th  February,  1744  (4$ : 
'London,  November  3  (1744) 

'His  Majesty's  Ship,  the  Jersey,  Capt.  Hardy,  having  met  with 
contrary  Winds  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Plymouth;  but  had  the  good  Fortune  to  fall  in  with 
the  following  French  Ships,  whom  he  took  and  has  brought  111 
with  him,  viz.  L'Esperance,  from  Quebeck,  for  France.  L'ln 
trepide,  Rous,  from  St.  Domingo  for  Bourdeaux.  Mentor, 
Combettes,  from  St.  Domingo  for  Bourdeaux,  and  the  St. 
Marie  Terese,  Fougue,  from  Martinico,  for  Bourdeaux.' 
The  time  lag  between  the  events  and  the  report  of  them  in  New 

York  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ocean  trip 

then  took  about  three  months. 
A  third  record  of  the  successful  cruise  of  the  Jersey  is  to  be  found 

boldly  and  beautifully  engraved  on  the  fine  silver  tumbler  cup 

shown  in  the  illustrations.  It  reads  thus: 
'Prizes  Taken  by  the  Jersey  October  1744  .  .  .  The  Maria 
Theresa  Lintrepedde  Mentor  &  Esperance.' 

The  cup  bears  on  its  side  the  mark  of  the  New  York  silversmith, 

William  Anderson,  who  worked  there  in  the  second  quarter  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  has  let  into  the  bottom  a  Spanish 
piece  of  eight,  dated  1741,  that  was  minted  in  Mexico  City. 

To  account  for  the  making  of  such  a  cup  in  New  York, 
speculation  suggests  that  one  of  the  Jersey's  company,  a  Colonial, 
acquired  some  of  the  captured  treasure  and  chose  thus  to  com- 
memorate his  good  luck;  or  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  liberated 
prisoners  who  celebrated  his  escape  by  ordering  the  piece.  It  is 
possible  that  other  records  in  the  Admiralty  Office  might  cast 
further  light. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gallant  Jersey  now  lies  some- 
where on  the  bottom  of  New  York  Harbor,  having  been  sunk 
there  nearly  forty  years  later  during  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
in  1783. 

Photography:  Charles  Gunn. 


17  4 


4? 


1.  Left.  Silver  tumbler  cup  made  by  William  Anderson,  of  New  York, 
C.  1745,  commemorating  the  cruise  of  H.M.S.  Jersey  in  October,  1744. 
Author's  collection. 

2.  Right.  Base  of  the  tumbler  cup  showing  the  Spanish  coin  dated  1741  and 
minted  in  Mexico  City. 
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The  painting  sensations  of 
Francois  Baron-Renouard 

Expressed  in  his  works  now  on  exhibition 
at  Dallas,  Texas 


Recorded  by  ALEXANDER  WATT 


1.  Ahove  left,  he  lac  ehlo.ii. 

2.  Above  right.  Eveil. 

3.  Left.  Peinture. 
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T  N  the  short  period  of  six  years  in  the  life  and  work  of  an  artist 
lsiich  as  Francois  Baron-Renouard  (b.  19  April,  1918,  youngest 
son  of  painter  Paul  Rcnouard)  much  can  happen,  be  changed, 
be  revisualised.  On  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  held  at  the 
Valley  House  Gallery,  Texas,  in  i960,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  of  Calmcttes,  Civet  and  Venard,  I  wrote  the  preface  to 
the  exhibition  on  these  four  'Funambulist'  artists.  I  said  at  that 
time:  'Art  is  a  sign  of  the  times;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  find  a 
correlation  between  what  certain  statesmen  and  certain  artists 
are  attempting  to  do  in  the  turbulent  world  in  which  we  live 
today.  The  former  are  seeking  desperately  to  find  a  formula  for 
maintaining  balance  of  power  politics  and  to  prevent  the  extrem- 
ists from  upsetting  the  applecart,  while  a  few  of  the  latter,  the 
younger  talented  artists,  arc  acting  (often  unconsciously)  as  inter- 
mediaries by  adopting  a  middle-of-the-path  stand  twixt  the 
creative  efforts  of  the  abstract  painters  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
realist  painters  on  the  other.  These  Funambulist  painters,  while 
remaining  fundamentally  figurative  in  expression,  take  into 
account  the  revolutionary  manifestations  that  have  contributed 
to  the  art  of  painting  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As  one 
of  them  explained  to  me,  "we  cannot  paint  today  as  did  Courbet. 
Today  we  must  be  able  to  exalt  colour,  as  did  the  Fauves, 
construct  like  Cubists;  and  profit  from  the  liberty  of  expression 
of  the  abstract  painters  with  regard  to  the  subject".' 

Another  Funambulist  artist-friend  said  of  his  own  idiom:  'I 
purposely  leave  one  guessing  and  thinking.  If,  and  when,  I  paint 
too  realistically,  then  I  find  that  all  the  poetry  of  nature  dis- 
appears. The  real  struggle  is  to  find  the  balance,  the  happy 
medium,  between  the  real  and  the  unreal  and  one  can't  even 
start  to  interpret  nature  until  freed  from  the  obsession  of 
reality  .  .  .  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  by  which  one  can,  on 
the  one  hand,  sum  up  precisely  the  real  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unreal.  It  is  a  question  of  integrating  the  freedom  of  plastic 
I  expression  of  abstract  art  and  of  allying  it,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  basic  requirements  of  a  freely  transposed  reality'. 

When  conversing  with  Baron-Renouard  some  time  ago  I 
noted  that  the  clarity  of  his  imaginative  vision  was  one  of  his 
leading  qualities.  His  colour  compositions  may  sometimes  appear 
'flat',  but  closer  inspection  reveals  a  depth  which  he  has  achieved 
by  a  carefully  calculated  superimposition  of  tonal  values  and  a 
technique  of  scraping  and  painting  in  reverse,  as  in  engraving, 
which  contributes  conspicuously  to  the  plastic  quality  of  his 
canvases.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  his  works  now  on  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Valley  House  Gallery  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Baron-Renouard  takes  nature,  or  the  external  world,  as  the 
principal  source  of  his  inspiration  and,  in  a  purely  subjective 
manner,  aims  at  fixing  all  the  sensations  experienced  on  contact 
with  the  external  world  in  his  painting.  These  sensations, 
recorded  from  memory,  are  carefully  screened  by  his  inner  self 
and  purified  before  reappearing  in  the  form  of  a  work  of  art. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  said  of  Baron-Renouard  that  he  is  the  typical 
painter  of  this  tendency.  In  i960,  when  he  went  for  the  first  time 
to  Japan  he  returned  with  the  spirit  of  the  beauty  of  that  countrv 
deeply  engraved  hi  his  heart.  Since  then,  attempting  to  recreate 
these  sensations,  he  came  to  notice  through  his  canvas,  Homtnage 
a  Hiroshige,  a  work  which  clearly  revealed  his  philosophy,  his 
embodiment  of  art. 

Despite  what  may  be  termed  his  Abstract  Imaginary  Natura- 
lism, Baron-Renouard  is  not  the  least  concerned  with  repro- 
ducing its  external  form  but  only  seeks  in  it  the  source  of  his 
inspiration.  In  his  painting  of  contemporary  style,  woven  in 
abstract  language,  he  gives  no  visual  description  of  nature  but 
transmits  his  own  poetic  feeling,  using  symbolically  complex 
and  delicate  colours.  There  is  hi  him  a  strange  magic  which 


4.  Baie  dc  Hong  Kong.  Private  collection,  Zurich. 

5.  Lumiere  a  ville J'ranche.  Private  collection,  London. 
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9.  Feu  d'artijice. 

10.  Hommage  a  Hiroshige.  National  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Tokyo. 


makes  the  slightest  emotion  perceptible.  All  these  things  demons- 
trate the  acute  receptivity  fundamental  in  his  work,  also  his 
artistic  individuality  which  is  of  exceptionally  delicate  texture. 

In  conversation  quite  recently  with  the  artist  in  his  Paris  studio 
on  the  Left  Bank  he  remarked  that  'the  intimate  sensibility  of  an 
artist's  expression  on  canvas  depends  on  the  painter's  technique, 
which  in  turn  is  governed  by  matters  of  transparence,  opacity, 
and,  what  we  term,  in  French  "le  glacis"  and  the  "frottis". 
Unknowledgeable,  yet  willing-to-learn  art  amateurs,  sometimes 
ask  me  what  do  I  paint .  .  .  and  how  do  I  paint  a  picture?  Many  of 
them  are  astonished  when  I  tell  them  that  I  use  sand-paper  on  the 
canvas  after  the  actual  impregnation  of  oil  painting.  Once 
the  canvas  is  dry  and  the  first  layers  of  painting  appear,  then  I 
polish  them,  so  to  speak.  This  way  I  can  obtain  the  transparence 
of  one  colour  atop  another.  For  example,  a  dark  blue  first  and 
then  an  overlay  of  green.  Once  the  pigment  is  dry  I  obtain  a 
transparence  from  the  green  over  the  blue  which  produces  a 
blue-green  satisfactory  quality  of  limpidity'. 


'I  see  now  that  your  vision  and  general  approach  to  art  is 
becoming  increasingly  abstract",  I  remarked.  Baron-Renouard 
answered  by  saying:  'The  spiritual  quality  and  the  philosophy  of 
a  person  is  abstract.  The  appearance  of  nature,  however,  is  not 
abstract.  To  put  on  canvas  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  one  thing, 
but  in  itself  it  remains  something  which  is  distinctively  abstract. 
Look  at  it  this  way;  a  hill  or  a  beach  are  quite  concrete  when  you 
see  them,  but  one  or  two  years  later,  when  their  image  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  individual  mind,  they  are  no  longer  concrete, 
they  are  sublimated,  they  have  become  abstract  in  appearance.' 

'Does  this  mean',  I  asked  Baron-Renouard,  'that  you  avoid 
what  we  would  term  the  anecdote,  from  your  point  of  view  of 
your  subject  matter?'  In  his  reply  the  artist  indicated  that  the 
anecdote  is  the  unhappy  approach  to  the  subject  itself. 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Cezanne  (as  the  father 
of  contemporary  art)  Baron-Renouard  had  this  to  say:  'Cezanne 
had  his  own  prismatic  view  of  what  was  a  mountain,  such  as  Le 
Mont  Saint-Victoire,  of  what  was  an  apple,  etc.  He  was  in 
search  of  the  discomposition  of  light,  hence  I  regard  him  as 
being  a  "Laboratory  painter".' 

I  told  Baron-Renouard  that  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Mondrian  when  he  was  living  in  Montparnasse.  'Which 
of  the  two',  I  asked  him,  'do  you  consider  to  be  of  the  greater 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  influence  they  separa- 
tely exercised  on  the  art  of  today?'  He  replied  that  whereas 
Cezanne  was  a  born  naturalist,  Mondrian  was  just  the  opposite, 
with  his  fixed  ideas  of  geometric  expression  on  canvas.  'Which 
of  the  two,  then,  do  you  consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance?' 'That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer',  he  replied.  'It  is 
like  in  cooking  .  .  .  The  delicate  question  of  adding  too  little  or 
too  much  salt  and  pepper  to  the  dish.  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
need  of  seeing  and  appreciating  the  work  of  Cezanne,  his 
limpidity  of  expression  and  the  gentle  approach  to  his  vision  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  the  need  of  Mondrian's  harder, 
geometric  and  more  sober  vision.' 

I  finally  remarked  to  Baron-Renouard  that  both  Cezanne  and 
Mondrian  had,  and  still  do  have,  a  very  profound  influence  on 
the  younger  generation  of  contemporary  artists;  even  more 
perhaps  than  does  Picasso,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  draughtsmen 
of  this  century,  despite  the  fact  that  he  and  Derain,  for  example, 
derived  their  inspiration  of  form  from  Negro  Art. 

Finally,  as  far  as  the  art  of  Baron-Renouard  is  concerned,  I 
quote  Hegel :  'Only  when  it  has  attained  its  appropriate  freedom 
is  fine  art  really  art.  It  cannot  fulfil  its  highest  function  until  it 
has  established  itself  in  the  same  sphere  with  religion  and  philoso- 
phy and  has  become  simply  one  of  the  ways  of  expressing  or 
presenting  consciousness  the  divine,  the  deepest  interests  of  man, 
the  most  comprehensive  spiritual  truths.  This  characteristic  art 
shares  with  philosophy  and  religion  but  there  is  a  difference:  that 
art  expresses  even  what  is  highest  by  sensuous  form  and  so  brings 
it  nearer  to  natural  appearances  to  our  senses  and  feelings.' 

Artistic  events  in  the  career  of  Francois  Baron-Renouard  include  the  following:  Special 
Exhibitions  at  Calorie  Lobar,  Paris  (1949),  Valley  House  Gallery,  Dallas  (1937),  Galerie 
de  Poche,  Paris  (i960),  Musee  <le  I'Athetiee,  Geneva  (1962),  Societaire  <ln  Salon  d'Aut- 
otnne,  Salon  de  Mai,  Salon  Nika  (Tokyo),  Salon  a" Art  Sacre,  Canada  (iptfj),  Salon 
d'Art  Sam',  Paris  (1952),  Valley  House  Gallery,  Texas  (1966-67),  Projet  Mosaique, 
Le  Mans  (1967),  Tokyo  (1965).  Group  Exhibitions  .if  Hiennale  de  Menton  (1953-55- 
57-64-66),  'Recontre  d'Octobre',  Musie  des  Beaux-Arts,  Nantes  (1954),  'Artistes 
d'aujourd  hui  evolution',  Musie  Mun.d'Art  Moderne,  Paris  (1955).  Galerie  Charpentier, 
Paris  (1957),  Musee  Cautini,  Marseille  (1957),  Leicester  Galleries,  London  (1961), 
Pomeroy  Galleries,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara  Museum,  California  (1961), 
Galerie  Houston-Brown  and  Galerie  Domec,  Paris  (1964).  Awards  include  the  Prix  de 
Venice  (194S)  and  Prix  de  Menton  (19.57),  etc.,  designed  the  stained  glass  window  for  the 
Chapelle  de  Velaine-en-Haye,  Metz.  Private  collections:  France,  North  Africa,  England, 
United  States,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan.  Museums  include  Musee  National  d'Art 
Moderne,  Paris  and  Tokyo,  Musee  de  Rennes  and  a  number  oj  museums  in  America. 
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Merchants  and  Planters  of  the  Upper 
Hudson  Valley,  1700-50 

THE  first  indigenous  school  of  American 
painting  flourished  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  paintings  of  this  school  fall  into 
three  distinct  categories:  portraits,  religious 
paintings,  and  hatchments.  The  patrons  of  the 
school  generally  were  of  Dutch  ancestry 
although  English  and  Palatinate  settlers  who  had 
come  to  the  New  World  via  Holland  were  also 
included.  Many  of  the  people  who  sat  for  the 
portraits  were  large  land  owners  in  the  upper 
Hudson  Valley  who  were  granted  manorial 
rights  and  were  called  'Patroons'.  Hence,  the 
term  'Patroon  Painters'  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  signify  the  painters  of  these  likenesses. 
The  limners  who  travelled  up  and  down  the 


River  sometimes  dated  but  never  signed  their 
works.  However,  six  to  eight  individual  painters 
are  recognizable  through  a  similarity  of  pose  or 
background.  The  two  most  generally  recognized 
of  these  are  The  Schuyler  Painter  and  The 
Gansevoort  Limner.  Some  of  the  paintings  are 
signed  Actatis  Suae  meaning  'the  time  when  a 
person  lives'.  This  has  led  some  art  historians  to 
ascribe  the  paintings  with  this  inscription  to  a 
single  limner's  hand.  However,  an  examination 
of  these  inscriptions  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
by  different  hands.  Only  one  painter  has  been 
identified;  he  is  Pieter  Vanderlyn  and  this  was 
established  by  his  grandson,  John  Vanderlyn.  The 
painters  were  certainly  familiar  with  English 
black-and-white  mezzotints,  which  were  readily 
available  in  the  colonies  at  this  time,  for  there  is  a 
marked  resemblance  in  pose  and  background  in 


a  number  of  the  'Patroon'  paintings.  Also,  some 
of  the  religious  pictures  are  derived  from  en- 
gravings in  a  Dutch  Bible  dated  1702  which  con- 
tains Schuyler  family  genealogies.  The  paintings 
have  a  strong,  flat  quality  and  detail  is  often 
applied  through  the  elaborate  decoration  used  on 
clothes. 

The  present  exhibition  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  it  is  the  first  time  that  these  paint- 
ings have  been  shown  together  for  comparative 
purposes  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Many  of  the  sitters  are  closely  related  through 
marriage  or  birth  and  in  many  instances  these 
pictures  have  become  separated  and  are  in 
different  hands.  The  exhibition  will  travel  to 
three  places  so  that  many  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it :  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk 
Art  Collection,  January  15-February  26;  Albany 


Above.  Artist  Unknown.  Johannes  Wendell,  oil  on  canvas,  1737.  Albany 
Institute  of  History  and  Art. 


Left.  Artist  Unknown.  Deborah  Glen.  Oil  on  canvas,  e.  1739.  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
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Above.  Artist  Unknown.  The  Four  Apostles  writing  the  Gospels.  Oil  on  canvas,  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art. 

Below.  Sally  Parker.  Shepherdess.  Watercolour  and  ink  on  paper,  c.  1825.  Edgar  William  and  Bernice 
Chrysler  Garbisch  Collection. 


v.- 


Above.  Artist  Unknown.  The  Ten  Broeck  Hatch- 
ment. Oil  on  canvas,  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Institute  of  History  and  Art,  March  5-April  16  ; 
Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  and  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  April  30-June  11  (both 
in  New  York  City).  Eighty-two  paintings  are 
included  in  the  present  exhibition  which  are  on 
loan  from  twenty-four  museums  and  private 
collectors  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  students  of  American  art  history 
have  been  interested  in  a  more  definite  attribu- 
tion of  the  various  hands  which  are  discernible 
in  these  paintings.  Now  that  they  are  available 
in  actuality  rather  than  through  photographs,  it 
is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  riddles  of  the 
'Patroon  School'  will  be  solved.  In  May  a  group 
of  experts  in  interrelated  fields  such  as  art 
history,  social  history,  genealogy,  and  painting 
conservation  will  meet  in  New  York  City  to 
focus  their  attention  on  these  paintings.  Signific- 
ant discoveries  will  be  reported  in  a  future  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur. 

The  present  writer  saw  the  exhibition  in 
Williamsburg's  gem-like  Abby  Aldrich  Rocke- 
feller Folk  Art  Gallery.  Here  the  placement  and 
excellent  lighting  made  these  pictures  'come 
alive'  as  never  before.  Surprisingly,  it  is  the 
religious  paintings  which  make  the  greater  im- 
pact in  such  a  setting. 

101  American  Primitive  Watercolours 
and  Pastels 

THE  primitive  or  folk  art  of  the  United  States 
has  become  increasingly  popular  with  collectors 
in  recent  years.  In  the  late  1920's  and  during  the 
1930's  only  a  few  really  distinguished  collections 
of  this  innately  native  and  often  naive  art 
existed.  It  was  generally  appreciated  at  that  time 
because  of  its  relationship  to  'modern'  art. 

The  two  Americans  who  have  probably  done 
more  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  folk 
art  on  its  intrinsic  merit  arc  Edgar  William  and 
Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch.  Their  vast  collec- 
tions, which  they  graciously  share,  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  general  American  public  to  this 
art  form.  During  the  years  1961-64,  101 
Masterpieces  of  American  Primitive  Painting  (from 
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a  collection  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
examples)  toured  nineteen  institutions  across 
America.  Now  masterpieces  from  their  collec- 
tion of  watercolours  and  pastels  are  being  pub- 
licly shown  for  the  first  time.  This  collection 
opened  on  December  15,  1966,  and  closed  on 
February  13,  1967,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


ot  Art.  It  is  being  circulated  throughout  the 
country  by  the  American  Federation  Arts  and 
the  popularity  of  this  art  form  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  the  exhibition  is  booked  until  1970 ! 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Garbisch  are  extraordinary 
collectors  for  each  example  represented  in  the 
collection  has  been  personally  chosen.  Each  of 


the  drawings  has  been  cleaned  and  restored 
when  necessary  and  placed  in  a  frame  of  the 
appropriate  period  if  this  did  not  exist.  Since 
titles  and  artists  for  these  works  are  generally 
unknown,  it  is  often  Colonel  Garbisch  who  gives 
the  picture  a  name  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
catalogued  and  all  of  its  records  kept  together. 

While  some  of  these  drawings  date  from  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  it  is  from  the  nineteenth 
century  that  most  of  them  come.  Some  are  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  school  students  while 
others  were  done  by  adults  for  relaxation.  All  of 
the  drawings  give  an  idyllic  picture  of  life  in  an 
earlier  America.  While  many  of  the  water- 
colours  were  done  by  people  of  English  descent, 
there  is  an  interesting  group  of  Pennsylvania 
German  fraktur  or  birth  and  baptismal  certific- 
ates. These  are  decorated  in  a  style  reminiscent  of 
Mediaeval  manuscripts  and  their  presence  in  the 
exhibition  represents  the  influence  of  an  import- 
ant American  sub-culture.  Several  works  by 
Jacob  Mantel  in  a  more  representational  and  less 
hieratic  style  show  another  aspect  of  the  art  of 
the  German  Americans. 

A  Rare  Arita  Shaving  Bowl 

OVER  the  years  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  trade  between  China 
and  America  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  However,  the  study  of  objects 
which  may  have  been  brought  from  Japan  to 
America  via  the  Dutch  traders  has  been  con- 
siderably neglected.  In  Japanese  Porcelain  (New 
York  and  Washington,  1965),  which  is  certainly 
the  most  definitive  study  of  this  subject  to  the 
present,  Mr.  R.  Soame  Jenyns  documents  the 
pieces  of  porcelain  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
Dresden,  Hampton  Court  and  other  European 
collections.  The  existence  of  Japanese  porcelains 
in  Europe  is  thus  documented  to  as  early  as  the 
late  seventeenth  century. 

Among  American  collectors,  it  is  only  in  most 
recent  years  that  Japanese  porcelain  has  awak- 
ened an  interest.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  an  increased  awareness,  occasionally 
pieces  turn  up  which  seem  to  have  a  long  history 
of  ownership  in  America.  However,  the  tradi- 
tion is  generally  verbal  and  the  piece  in  question 
has  often  been  considered  Chinese. 

A  rare  exception  to  this  is  an  Arita  porcelain 
shaving  basin  which  has  been  acquired  by  Sleepy 
Hollow  Restorations  at  Tarrytown,  New  York. 
This  basin  was  sold  twice  at  public  auction  and 
was  catalogued  as  'Canton'.  However,  the  type 
of  undcrglaze  blue  decoration  and  general  de- 
sign of  the  piece  definitely  attribute  it  to  the 
Arita  district  of  Japan.  The  basin  is  accompanied 
by  two  documents  which  show  that  it  was 
owned  by  the  Van  Cortlandts,  one  of  New 
York's  old  manorial  families.  The  documents 
read : 

'Captain  Long  of  Newport  Rhode  Island 
brought  this  Bason  (sic)  from  China,  Mrs. 
Story  his  daughter  gave  it  to  my  mother  at 
Lake  George  in  181 2  at  which  time  she  said  it 
was  90  years  old.  (Signed)  Wm.  Caldwell.' 
'Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  I  send  to  James  Steven- 
son Van  Cortlandt  a  China  Shaving  Bason 
(sic)  now  120  years  in  use.  When  he  arrives  at 
an  age  to  Shave  him'sel  (sic)  it  will  be  about 
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Above.  Jacob  Mantel.  General  Schumacker. 
Watercolour  and  ink  on  paper,  c.  1820.  Edgar 
William  and  Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch  Collection. 


Above  right.  Shaving  bowl,  porcelain,  Japan 
(Arita  ware)  c.  1700.  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations, 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 


Below.  Chippendale  dressing  table  by  Thomas 
Affleck  which  belonged  to  Captain  Samuel 
Morris.  Owned  by  descendants  of  Captain  Morris. 


138  years  of  Age.  Your  affectionate  Uncle 
Win.  Caldwell  Albany  7  May  1844.' 
The  idea  that  the  basin  was  Chinese  in  origin 
might  easily  have  sprung  from  its  having  been 
acquired  from  a  Chinese  merchant,  as  they  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  had  access  to  Japanese  goods 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  dating  given  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  docu- 
ments is  very  close  to  being  accurate. 

Furniture  by  Thomas  Affleck  in 
Philadelphia 

THOMAS  AFFLECK  was  a  Philadelphia 
cabinetmaker  active  in  the  i76o's  who  had  an 
extraordinary  ability  to  interpret  English  furni- 
ture designs,  especially  those  in  the  Chinese- 
Chippendale  style.  His  work  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  connoisseurs  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  of  cabinetmaking,  and  today  very  few 
examples  remain  in  private  hands. 

The  sixth  annual  University  Hospital  Ant- 
iques Show  in  Philadelphia  will  feature  an  im- 
portant and  unusual  loan  exhibition  of  Affleck's 
furniture  from  April  iS  through  April  22.  The 
items  show  n  all  descended  111  the  Morris  family 
and  the  present  examples  which  are  reunited  at 
the  show  come  from  descendants  and  from  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Early  Philadelphia 
knew  four  Anthony  Morrises  and  they  signed 
their  wills:  Anthony  Morris  I — Mariner; 
Anthony  Morris  II — Mayor  (of  Philadelphia); 
Anthony  Morris  III — Brewer;  and  Anthony 
Morris  IV — Gentleman.  The  fourth  Anthony 
Morris  was  the  father  of  Captain  Samuel  Morris 
(1734-1812) — a  Revolutionary  War  hero.  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Morris  is  believed  to  have  acquired 
the  Chippendale  dressing  table  and  Queen  Anne 
side  chair  which  are  featured  in  this  loan  exhibi- 
tion. The  dressing  table  is  still  owned  by  des- 
cendants and  the  chair  was  left  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art  by  another  descendant. 

This  assemblage  of  Morris  family  furniture 
and  related  objects  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  a  charity  which  grows  in  importance  yearly 
in  Philadelphia. 
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GALLERIES 

Dunning 's  Antiques.  10,000  sq.  feet  showrooms  only  20  miles  north 
of  London.  Supply  unusual  decoration  for  Restaurants,  Steak  and  Coffee 
Houses,  Tavern  Bars.  Amusing  collections  of  Pub  and  Shop  Signs, 
Spirit  Barrels,  Military  Weapons,  Sporting  Trophies,  Old  Craftsman's 
Tools  and  Nautical  Instruments.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS  51065. 
Oil  Paintings,  1 7th,  1 8th,  1 9th  centuries.  Lists  free ;  approval :  speedy 
delivery  overseas.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY, 
LTD.,  IDEN,  RYE,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND.  Telephone  :  Iden  304. 
WANTED 

Cartier  The  Jewellers  are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  fine 
jewellery  (Modern  or  Antique)  single  pieces  or  estates.  All  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Cartier  Ltd.,  175  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.1. 
HYDe  Park  6962. 
FOR  SALE 

Old  Prints,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 
Antique  Maps  -  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  stating  part  of  interest. 
P.J.  Radford  (C)  Denmead,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Heidrichs  Golden  Party  Badge  in  gold  and  enamel.  Presented  by 
Hitler.  Offers :  Box  No.  7375. 

Superb  Quality  Washed  Chinese  Carpet  5  yds.  x  4  yds.,  old  gold 
embossed  floral  border,  cost  £1,150,  as  new  £595  o.n.o.  34  Mount 
Pleasant,  Waterloo,  Liverpool  22.  Phone  WATerloo  6361 . 
HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 

Beautiful  Villa  in  Tuscany,  completely  modernised,  5  bedrooms, 
available  long  or  short  periods.  Guest,  19  Tregunter  Road,  London, 
S.W.10.  FRObisher5276. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cameo  Corner  welcome  you  to  view  their  antique  jewellery  and 
unusual  contemporary  design.  26  Museum  Street,  W.C.1.  Tel:  01-636 
0401 .  Hours  9-5  (Thurs.  6.30).  Closed  Sats. 

School  of  Design  &  Decoration.  The  next  ten-week  concentrated 
courses  start  on  2nd  May. 

The  Lecture  Course,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Inchbald,  covers 
all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by  experts 
on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture,  silver  and 
china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and  designers' 
studios. 

The  Drawing  Course  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and  designing 
interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the  supervision  of 
practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application  forms  from  Inch- 
bald  School  of  Design,  10  Milner  Street,  London,  S.W.3.  Knights- 
bridge  0568. 

Antiques  -  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  repairing  of  fine 
furniture.  KEEBLE,  LTD.,  20  Welbeck  Street,  W.1.  Tel:  Welbeck  0163. 
Woodcarving,  Classical  Woodwork  and  Restoration,  S.  A.  Kinselley, 
(School  of  Woodcarving  1933-1936)  Arch  14,  Manor  Road,  London, 
E.1  6.  Telephone  :  01  -476  6360. 

Duplicating,  Tape-typing.  Mabel  Eyles,  10  Beaconsfield  Road,  N.11. 
(ENT:3324). 

Register  advertisements  are  1/9  per  word,  minimum  €1.2.6  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE 
CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD.  LONDON,  S.W.1.  (Victoria  2331).  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


